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GENERAL   INTRODÜCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

FTATEMEST  OF  THE  RESOURCXS  FOR   INVESTIGATINO   fflSTORY,  AND  PROOFS  OF 

THE   REOULARITY   OF   HUMAN   ACTIONS.     THESE  ACTIONS  ARE  GOVERNED 

BT  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS :  THEREFORE  BOTH  SETS  OF  LA  WS  MÜST 

B£   CTÜDIED,  AND   THERE   CAN   BE   NO   HISTORT  WITHOUT  THE  NATURAL 

SCIENCES. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history 
is  that  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which 
has  always  been  most  populär.  And  it  seems  to  be  the 
jreneral  opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the 
vhole,  been  equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this 
subject  much  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood. 

This  contidence  in  the  value  of  history  ia  very  widely 
diffused,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and 
in  the  share  it  oecupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such 
confidence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied 
tliat  materials  have  been  coUected  which,  when  looked 
at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rieh  and  imposing  appearance. 
Tlie  political  and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  coun- 
tries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Europe,  have 
been  carefuUy  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
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tion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  emplojonents, 
and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  xhese 
and  similar  fects  have  been  coUected,  methodized,  and 
are  ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
anatomy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness ; 
and  to  them  there  have  been  joined  other  results  less  mi- 
nute,  but  more  extensive.  !N  ot  only  have  the  actions  and 
characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been  recorded,  but  a 
prodigious  number  of  diflferent  tribes  in  all  the  jparts  of 
the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by  tra- 
vellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  man- 
Idnd  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety 
of  drcumstance.  When  we  moreover  add,  tbat  this  curi- 
osity  respecting  our  feilow-creatures  is  apparently  insa- 
tiable ;  Üiat  it  is  constantly  increasing ;  that  the  means 
of  gratüying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved ; 
—when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form 
a  &int  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
Acts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
pr^ress  of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated, 

But  if,  on  the  other  band,  we  are  to  describe  the  use 
tiiat  has  been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a 
very  diflFerent  picture.  The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
history  of  mian  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have 
been  examined  with  considerable  ability,  hardly  any  one 
has  attempted  to  combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  ascer- 
tain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity  of 
generaUzation  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  etforts 
are  bemg  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to 
Iscover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  govemed.  So 
fistf,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  usual  course  of  histo- 
rians,  that  among  them  a  stränge  idea  prevails,  that  their 
business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  occa- 
aonally  enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections  as 
seem  hkely  to  be  useful.  According  to  this  scheme,  any 
«ttthor  who  fix)m  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  natural 
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incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a 
certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be 
an  historian ;  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great 
people,  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject 
which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  Standard  has  led 
to  results  very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge. Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  pre- 
liminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to  grasp  their  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence  the 
Singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of 
political  economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  an- 
other  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opi- 
nion ;  another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science :  althouffh  these  topics  are  the 
mos.  e  Jnk  of  all,  in.™>uch  «°ti>ey  compÄe  the  prin- 
cipal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and  character 
of  mankind  have  been  aflPected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.  These  iraportant  pursuits  being,  however, 
cultivated,  some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have 
been  isolated  rather  than  united :  the  aid  which  might 
be  derived  from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration 
has  been  lost;  and  no  disposition  has  been  shown  to  con- 
centrate  them  upon  history,  of  which  they  are,  properly 
sp^tking  the  i^ecessary  componente. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  a  few 
great  thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the 
backwardness  of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been 
extremely  rare :  so  rare,  that  in  the  whole  literature  of 
Europe  thex'e  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  ori- 
ginal works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have 
proved  successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observa- 
tions  can  be  raised  to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  six- 
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teenth  Century,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  several  indications  of  an  increasing  comprehensive- 
ness  of  view,  and  of  a  willingness  to  incorporate  into  their 
works  subjects  which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded. 
üy  this  means  their  assemblage  of  topics  has  become  more 
diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations 
no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
&miliarized  historians  with  a  wider  ränge  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though 
liable  to  abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real 
knowledge,  because  without  them  no  science  can  be  con- 
stracted. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical 
literature  are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any 
fonner  age,  it  inust  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few 
exoeptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles 
which  govem  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  W  hat 
has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  in 
another  part  of  this  introduction :  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thought 
history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents  that  con- 
iused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation 
unsettled.^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect, 
while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  eflfbrt 
should  be  made  to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  in- 
quiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge. 

'  A  ÜTing  writer,  wlio  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  stnn- 
diTd  of  hifitory y  contemptuouslv  notices  *  Tincoh^rente  compilation  de  faits 
d^jft  improprement  quahfi^e  dnistoire,^  Comte,  Phüo$(mhie  Positivej  vol.  v. 
p.  18.  There  ia  much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great 
work  with  which  I  cannot  agiee;  but  it  would  he  \mjust  to  deny  its  extra- 
ordioaiy  merita. 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  con- 
ceived.     To  make  the  execution  of  it  fiiUy  equal  to  the 
conception  is  impossible:  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events 
analogous,  to  what  has  been  eflFected  by  other  inquirers 
for  thedifferent  branches  of  natural  science.    In  regard  to 
nature,  events  apparently  the  most  irregulär  and  capri- 
cious  have  been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.     This 
has  been  done  because  mcn  of  abUity,  and,  above  all,  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events 
with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity:   and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  similar  results.    For  it  is  clear 
that  they  who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable 
of  being  generalized,  take  for  granted  the  very  question 
at  issue.     Indeed  they  do  more  than  this.     They  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what  in 
the  present  State  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable.  Who- 
ever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  everj»^  genera- 
tion  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regulär  and  predict- 
able,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregulär  and  unpredictable :  so  that  the  marked  tendency 
of  advancing  civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.    This  being 
the  case,  it  foUows  that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing 
them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our 
experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit  the  probability 
that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some  future 
time  be  explained.    This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiär  to  scientific 
men,  that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an 
article  of  faith :  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  gene- 
rally  found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phe- 
nomena  with  which  their  studies  are  concemed. 
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Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
physical  science :  no  ono  having  devoted  himself  to  history 
who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  be  namcd/^ 
And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the 
Philosophie  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more 
tbnnidable  than  is  the  Student  of  nature ;  since,  while  on 
the  one  hand,  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those 
causes  of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical 
resource  of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simplify 
even  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the  extemal  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  State  of  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  two  pursuits  is  so  great,  thät  while  in  physics 
the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power  of  predicting  them, 
are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in  cases  stUl  unproved, 
a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for 
granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that  whoever 
wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is 
told  that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ous  and  providential,  which  makes  them  impervious  to  our 
investigations,  and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their 
future  course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
such  an  assertion  is  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  in- 
capable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  moreover  opposed  by  the  no- 
torious  fiwjt  that  every  where  eise  increasing  knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  unifonnity 
with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  events 
must  sncceed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satis- 
fiictory  to  probe  the  diflBlculty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 

*I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pursuit. 
Bftcoo  wiote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object;  and  it  evidently  cost 
bim  nothing  like  the  thought  which  he  deroted  to  other  Bubjects. 
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into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history 
must  always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  State,  and  can 
never  be  i-aised  to  the  rank  of  a  scienee.  We  shall  thus  be 
led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this :  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  supcrnatui-al 
interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will 
suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  thare  are  two  doc- 
trines,  which  appear  to  represent  diiferent  stages  of  civili- 
zation.  According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  Sin- 
gle and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.  This  opinion,  which  is  most  natui'al  to  a 
perfectly  Ignorant  people,  would  soon  be  weakened  by  that 
extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a  knowledge  of 
those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that 
natiu'e  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  en- 
tirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose 
that  the  appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result 
of  some  accident  which  admitted  of  no  explanation.  The 
irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent  caprice  Avith 
which  it  was  soraetimes  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty, 
would  preventthera  fix)m  suspecting  any  thinglikemethod 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature ;  nor  could  their  minds  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  whicli 
we  are  often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when 
such  tribes  advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  theii'  own 
act.  What  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap.  The  Pro- 
vision necessary  for  their  wants  is  brought  more  imme- 
diately  under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably  the 
consequence  of  their  own  labour.  Tliey  perceive  a  distinct 
plan,  and  a  regulär  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation 
which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.     They  are  now  able  to  look  to 
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the  fiiture,  not  indeed  with  ceiiainty,  but  with  a  confi- 
dence  infinitely  greater  than  they  could  have  feit  in  their 
former  and  more  precarious  pursuits,^  Hence  there  arises 
a  dim  idea  of  the  stability  of  events ;  and  for  the  first  time 
there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception 
of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
Even'  Step  in  the  great  progress  will  make  their  view  of 
this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and 
as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they 
meet  with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to 
exist,  and  the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of 
Chance  with  which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a 
little  further,  and  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning  Springs 
iip;  and  then  some  among  them  generalize  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made,  and  despising  the  old  populär 
opinion,  believe  that  every  event  is  linked  to  its  antece* 
dent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antecedent  is 
connected  with  a  preceding  fact ;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
World  forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man 
may  play  his  part^  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what 
that  part  shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys 
thcdoctiine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Neces- 
sary Connexion.  And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessity  there 
have  respectively  arisen  the  subsequent  dogmas  of  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  State  of  society, 
this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country,  as 
soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary  that  all  should  work ;  and  there  is  formed 
a  separate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for 

*  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precarious- 
oes»  of  food  are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  TraiU  de  Ligtslation^ 
^oL  iL  M.  273-275.  Compare  MilCa  Hktory  of  India,  toI.  i.  pp.  180-181. 
Bat  botli  these  able  writers  have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  facili- 
^«te8  a  perception  of  the  regolaritj  of  phenomena. 
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the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a  very  few,  how- 
ever,  intheacquisitionanddiffusionof  knowledge.  Among 
these  last  there  are  always  found  some  who,  neglecting 
extemal  events,  tum  their  attention  to  the  study  of  their 
owii  minds  ;*  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great  abili- 
ties,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new 
religions,  which  often  exercise  immense  influenae  over  the 
people  who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  Sys- 
tems are  themselves  affected  by  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  surrounding  opiiiions ;  and  what  is  called  a 
new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much 
a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a  new  curection  given 
to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary  thinkers.^ 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  previous  crealion  of  wealth,  see 
Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Phäasophief  vol.  i.  p.  30:  'Ein  g;ewi8ser  Grad 
Ton  Cultur  und  Wohlstand  ist  eine  noth wendige  äussere  Bedingung  der 
Entwickelung  des  philosophischen  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit 
den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und  der  Befriedigung  seiner  thierischen  Bedürf- 
nisse beschäftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die  Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner 
Geisteskräfte  nur  lanffsain  von  statten,  und  er  nähert  sich  nur  Schritt  vor 
Schritt  einer  freiem  Vemunftthätigkeit*  .  .  .  '  Daher  finden  wir,  dass 
man  nur  in  denen  Nationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu  einer 
beträchtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben 
hatten.'  Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often 
control  the  metaphysical.  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  dis- 
tinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  See 
Grote's  History  ojGreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.  That  the  atomic  doc- 
trine,  in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism,  is 
remarked  in  JBroussais,  Examen  des  Dodrines  MSdicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  54, 
an  able  though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respectin^  the  Chance  of  the 
atomists,  RUter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  553 ;  an  h^-po- 
thesis,  as  Kitter  says,  Mestructive  of  all  inner  energy;*  consequently 
antagonistic  to  the  psvchological  hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up 
and  conquered  it.     I^at  physical  researches  came  first,  is  moreover  attested 

by  Diogenes  Laertius :  Mipti  dt  ^ikoaofplaQ  rpia^  tpvmKÖv^  tjBiKov^  ^toXccrc- 
fcov*  ipvaiKOV  fi(v,  rb  nepi  KOfrftov,  Kai  ru/v  iv  aint^ '  f}d(fcdv  ü,  rh  vfpi  ßiov  Kai 
Tüfvirpo^  t)pä^*  öiaXiKTiKov  d^,  rd  d/i^oTiptiiv  rovc  Xoyovc  irptffßtvov  rat  fifXP^ 
fikv  'ApyfXaov  TO  ^vou6v  tiSoc  rfv  äiro  8i  ^^KpdrovQ,  b^c  irpofipijrai,  to  i^^'cvov* 
dird  Sk  Zrjvutvo^  tov  'EXtarov,  ro  StaXfKTiKov.  De  Vitis  Philosophorum  Proonru 
segm.  18,  vol.  i.  p.  12 :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  leamed  work  Hütoire 
Critique  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious 
heresies  have  been  foundea  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion 
of  M.  Stahl  that '  la  philosophie  d  un  peuple  a  sa  racine  dana  sa  th^ologie.' 
KUmrath,  TravauXj  vol.  ii.  p.  454^  PanS;  1843. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  Chance 
in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Con- 
nexion  is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination ;  the 
only  difFerence  being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by 
the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  metaphysician  setting  out  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Chance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  wnich  in  its  new  field 
becomes  Free  Will;  an  expression  by which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the  cause 
of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  expla- 
nation.*  In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking 
up  the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a 
religious  shape ;  and  his  mind  being  already  fall*  of  con- 
ceptions  of  order  and  of  uniformity,  he  naturally  ascribes 
such  undeviating  regularity  to  the  prescience  of  Supreme 
Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God 
there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Hirn  all  things  have 
firom  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestina- 
tion^ do,  no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  Solution  of  the 

c '  Also  ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  ^etz^ebende  Fonn  der  Maxim« 
allein  zum  Gesetze  dienen  kann,  ein  freier  Wille/  Kritik  der  praktischen 
Vtrmmfl  in  Kawfg  Werke,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.  'Hat  selber  für  sich  eigentlich 
keioen  BestimmmigBgrund.'  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  in  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  12. 
'Die  unbedingte  Causalität  der  Ursache.'  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemtmß  in 
Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.  See  also  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  künftigen  Metaphysik 
m  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

'*  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinarj  methoda 
of  reaeoning,  not  only  oppose  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally 
admitted  if  it  were  not  for  a  desire  generally  feit  to  save  certain  parts  of 
ttch :  it  being  thoueht  dangerous  to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weaken- 
isi?  moral  responsibility,  and  equally  dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on 
■ccount  of  impugning  the  power  oi  God.  Yarious  attempts  have  therefore 
l>een  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and  make  the  freedom  of  man 
WiDonixe  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.     Compare  on  this  point  a 


Temernrnm,  Geidt,   der  Philosophie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  301-304  j  CopUston's  In^ 
fünf  iido  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70, 
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obscurities  of  our  being ;  and  as  they  are  easily  under- 
stood,  they  are  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the 
human  mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day  an  immense 
majority  of  men  are  divided  between  them ;  and  they  have 
not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but  have 
given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual  animosities 
have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the  rela- 
tions  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  bpth 
doctrines  are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth .  And  as  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther,  to  clear  up  as  much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thro^vn  on  tho  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free 
will  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now 
actually  based,  The  theory  of  predestination  is  founded 
on  a  theological  hypothesis ;  that  of  free  will  on  a  meta- 
physical  hypothesis,  The  advocates  of  the  first  proceed 
on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose 
beneficence  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has, 
notwithstanding  His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect ;  that  He 
has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  crea- 
tures  yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into 
existence :  and  that  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere  Stretch  of  despotic 
power.^     This  doctrine  owes  its  authority  among  Pro- 

85,  92,  108,  136 ;  Mosheim's  EccU^iastical  Htst.,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  9Ö ; 
Neander^s  IlUt.  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv.  pp.  294,  389-391 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
on  TertuUian,  1845,  p.  323 ;  Hodgson  an  Buddhism,  in  Trcmsac.  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

^  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Auguatin,  states  this  principle 
in  its  repulsive  naliedness :  *  Dens  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos 
facit.'  Xeander,  voL  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  *  that  God,  in  predesti- 
nating  from  all  eternity  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and 
anotber  to  endless  miseiy,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction  by  no  other 
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testants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin :  but 
in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Manicheans.^  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incom- 
patibility  with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fundamental,  ^°it  must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  re- 
garded  as  a  banden  hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminian- 
ism ;  but  it  in  reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of 
the  supremacy  of  human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is 
alleged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can 
any  subtleties  of  arguraent  do  away  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  free  wilL^^  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  Jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at  defiance 

motire  thim  his  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will.'  MotiheinCi  Ecdea.  Hist., 
ToL  ii.  p.  103,  see  abo  p.  100 ;  and  Carwühen's  Mist,  of  the  C%urch  of  Eng- 
land,  ToL  i.  p.  652. 

^On  the  Manichaean  origin  of  Augustin's  opinions,  compare  PotteTf 
Eiprü  de  FEgUse,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paria,  1821 ;  ToniUne»  Jteftdatum  of  Cal- 
t»Mi»,  1817,  pp.  671-676;  Satdhey's  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i. 
pp.  301,  902 ;  Matter^  Hist.  du  Gnodicüine^  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  Ilowever, 
iKaasobre  (Histoire  de  ManichSe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-40)  eeems  to  have  proved  a 
difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and  that  of  Badilides. 

^^  On  the  absurd! ty  of  *  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity/  and  on  the 
inormsTuity  of  snch  a  combination  with  0v(yii  kuXov  Kai  cUator,  see  Cud- 
rwwff  LOeäect.  Sytst.,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See 
also  T%eodicee  in  KtaWs  Werke,  vol.  vi.  pp.  141, 142,  and  MetapKysik  der  Sit- 
itn  in  vol.  v.  p.  332,  upon  '  den  göttlichen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  mensch- 
liehen Geschlechts.' 

"  Johnson  smd  to  Boswell,  *  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s 
«n  ejid  on't'  JBo^ceirs  Life  of  Johnson,  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  <  La 
qnestion :  Sommes-nous  libres  P  me  parat t  au-dessous  de  la  discussion.  Elle 
ei<t  r^dolue  par  le  t^nioignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certaius 
Cft9  Dons  pourrions  faire  le  contraire  de  cc  que  nous  faisons.'  Cousin,  Hist, 
dt  la  Fhi!o9ophie^  I.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  100, 191.  '  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen^ 
ab  mondiaehen  Wesens,  gründet  sich  auf  das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn.'  Temie' 
mam,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  v.  p.  161.  That  this  is  the  only  ground 
for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  notnotice 
the  mvgtioä  proof  of  Philo  {Ritter^s  Ancient  Phüosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  447) ; 
nor  the  phyc^ical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  (Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichie, 
vol  ii  p.  23) ;  still  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  though t  to  demon- 
stnte  freedom  bv  the  variety  of  human  customs !  MaJtter,  Hiitt.  du  Gnosti- 
ctsmef  Tol.  i.  p.  323,  which  should  be  compared  with  BurdacKs  Physiologie 
eomme  Sdenoe  d' Observation,  vol.  v.  p.  60,  Paris,  1839. 
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all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  thougn  possibly  true,  has 
never  been  proved ;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false. 
These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  fa- 
ciilty  called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallible.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  a  State  or  condition  of  the  mind.^^  Should  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground ; 
since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  naind, 
when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which 
the  mind  itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiv- 
ing  this  objection,  we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply, 
that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  faculty,  we  have  the  tcsti- 
mony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  faUibüity.^*  All 

^^  Mr.  James  Mill  (AnafytU  of  the  3£ind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171;  172)  says  tbat 
consciousDess  and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  ffreat  error  has  arisen  from 
calling  '  consciousness  a  feeling  distinct  firom  aJl  other  feelings.'  Accord- 
iiifr  to  Locke  {Essay  concemtng  Human  ünderstandmff,  book  ii.  chap.  i.y 
Works,  Tol.  i.  p.  89)^  ^  conscicusness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
man's  own  mind.'  Brown  {Phüosophy  ^the  mindy  pp.  67^  68)  denies  that 
consciousness  is  a  faculty :  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  complains  of  '  Reid^s  de- 
gradation  of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty.'  Notes  to  Reids  Works, 
nn.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Cousin  {Hiä,  de  la  'Philosophie,  II.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  p. 
l31)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  ^  ph^nomöne  complexe ; '  and  at  p.  04, 
*■  la  condition  n^cessaire  de  Tintelligence  c'est  la  conscience : '  while  a  still 
later  writer  (Jobert^s  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  25)  declares  that 
'we  haye  the  consciousness  of  our  consciousness — ^this  is  certain.'  The 
Statement  in  Alciphron,  Dialogue  vii.  (Berkeley^s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  605, 506) 
is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and  what  still  further  perplexes  the  questionis  the 
existence  of  what  is  now  recognised  as  '  double  consciousness.'  See  on  thia 
extraordinary  phenomenon  Eäiotson^s  Physioloffy,y^.  367-369, 1165 ;  Mayo's 
Physioiogy,  pp.  195,  196;  Prichard's  Treatise  on  Jnsanäy,''pi^,  450,  451;  Öar^ 
peSkers  Human  Physiology,  p.  379. 

"  This  requires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  infidlible  as  to  the  fact 
of  its  tesümony ;  but  tallible  as  to  the  truth,  That  we  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are 
presented  to  it ;  but  to  say  that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  to  go  a  Step  further,  and  not  only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass 
.  judgment  The  moment  we  do  this,  we  introduce  the  element  of  felli- 
bility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together  cannot  be  always 
right,  inasmuch  as  jud^ent  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says :  *  The 
important  distinclion  between  libertas  a  neoessUate  and  libertas  a  coadione, 
is  seldom  attended  to.  Kothing  whatever  can  force  my  will :  every  man  is 
more  or  lese  conscious  of  that  fact :  bat  at  Üke  eame  time  we  are^  or  may  be^ 
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the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation,  the  human  race  has  successively  passed,  have  been 
characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convic- 
tions,  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these 
convictions  has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to 
another  a  matter  for  derision  ;^*  and  each  of  them  has,  in 
its  own  epoch,  been  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  rainds 
of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of 
the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of 
consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of  them  contra- 
dict  each  other.  ünless,  therefore,  in  different  ages  there 
äre  different  Standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony  of  a  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion 
being  true ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  dia- 
metrically  opposed  to  each  other  might  both  be  equally 
accurate.  Besides  this,  another  view  may  be  drawn  from 
the  common  Operations  of  ordinary  life.  Are  we  not  in 
certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  existence  of  spec- 
tres  and  phantoms ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  admitt^d 
that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such 
consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask,  What 
is  it  that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  ge- 
nuine and  that  which  is  spurious  ?  *^     If  this  boasted 

^allj  conacious  that  we  are  never  decided  without  a  motive/  Life  of  B. 
TtTnt€f  bjr  Himpelf,  1845,  toL  iii.  p.  00.  But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious 
that  'nothing  ^rhateTer  can  force  nis  will'?  This  is  not  consdousness,  but 
jodgment:  it  is  a  judgment  of  wbat  may  be,  not  a  consciousness  of  what  is. 
If  there  Ls  anv  meaning  in  the  word  '  consciousness/  it  must  refer  solely  to 
the  presenty  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what  may  be 
or  am  be. 

**  Aä  Herder  aays,  *  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedankenkreifle  unentbehr- 
lich hält,  daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  hält  es  gar  für  schädlich.'  Ideen 
ar  Ge»ch,  der  MeMchheit,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

^  Plato  was  Struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  Standard  in  the 
hnman  mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phe- 
Domena  and  dreams.  And  the  only  conclueion  to  which  this  consummate 
thinker  conld  airive,  was  that  whatever  appears  true  to  the  indiyidual  mind 
is  tnie  for  him :  wluch^  however,  is  an  evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  Solu- 
tion of  it  See  the  Theoetetus,  where  Plato,  as  usual,  puts  bis  own  specu- 
ktioQt  into  the  moath  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  quesüon  at  the  beginning 
of  aec  38  (FiatünU  Opera,  toL  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1820),  Mt) 
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faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things,  what  security  have 
we  that  it  will  not  deceiye  us  in  others?  If  there  is  no 
security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is  a 
security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows 
the  necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness 
is  subordinate,  and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  advocates 
of  free  will  are  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contradicted  its  own 
suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long 
since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  indi- 
vidual  minds ;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfuUy 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which 
must  be  discovered  historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must 
be  evolved  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast 
phenomena  which  the  long  course  of  human  affairs  pre- 
sents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not 

TOiwv  dvdKl'K'ufKV  otrov  IXXtiirov  avrov.  Xtiirtrai  H  IvvTrviuv  rt  vipt  Kai  votttav, 
TMV  rc  dXXwy  Kai  fiatfiag,  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  Bources  of  error;  bat 
SocrateSy  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Theaetetus  in  a  maze,  sums 
up  at  the  end  of  sec.  45,  p.  434,  ä\tiOi)Q  aua  ifioi  i)  ifnj  aioOriot^,  See  für- 
ther,  p.  515,  on  the  formation  of  erroneous  judgments;  and  respecting 
the  assertions  made  bj  many  of  the  Greeks  that  -näan  <f,avra(ria  d\ttO>,i: 
and  rann  ^o^a  rfXi/N/c,  compare  Cudworth,  toL  iii.  p.  379,  toL  iy.  p.  118. 
For  physiological  considerations  conceming  the  preservation  of  conacious- 
ness  in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  BraussaiSf  Examen  des  Dodrines  Midi" 
caleSf  vol.  i.  p.  406;  his  Cows  de  Phr^nolofftej  p.  49;  Esqutroi,  Maiadies 
Metdales,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  Simons  Pathology,  p.  204 ;  Hollands 
Medical  Notes,  p.  4*}4 ;  Henle,  Anatomie  Ginirate,  vol.  ii.  p.  287 ;  Burdachy 
Traue  de  Physiologie,  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann 
which  connect  this  difficulty  with  the  theory  of  representation  ( Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  159,  vol.  iii.  p.  400,  vol.  iv. 
p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (JForks,  vol.  i.  pp.  93, 101,  176)  to  tum 
it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  System,  on  the  ground  that  our  belief  respecting 
the  extemal  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as  when  we  dream. 
The  Solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved  distinc- 
tion :  iiafipti  ii  4iavTaaia  Kai  i^dvraaiia,  tjtavraafia  fiiv  ynp  iari  ioKtjffi«; 
itapoiaQ  oia  ylvtrai  Kard  rovc  ^vrvovf;'  ^avraaia  ik  icrt  rvTrum^  iv  ^t'xV 
Tovricrtv  dWolufmCf  wq  6  ^Xpvm-nvo^  Iv   rjj  Sv<uSkKarp   Triot  4'^XVC   w^«<yT'arai. 

Diosh  Laert.  de  Viiis  Phüos,  lib.  viL  segm.  60,  voL  i.  p.  395. 
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called  upon  to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
evcnts,  or  that  of  freedom  6f  the  will ;  ^®  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquin^,  I  shall  ex- 
pect  him  to  concede  are  the  following :  That  when  we  • 
perform  an  action,  we  perforai  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives ;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  ac- 
qimnted  with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movemehts,  we  could  with  unerring 
certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results. 
This,  unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  view  which 
must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by 
System,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.^^      If,  for  example,  I  am 
mtimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person, 
I  can  frequenüy  teil  how  he  will  act  under  some  given 
circumstances.     Should  I  fall  in  this  prediction,  I  must 
ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  free- 
dom of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supematural  pre-arrangement, 
for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest  proof ; 
but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  or  eise  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
onÜDaiy  Operations  of  bis  mmd.  ^  If,  however,  I  were 
capable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of 

**  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  ex- 
erdsg  itoelf  independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this 
power  of  acting  without  motives,  but  that  in  tbe  practical  ezerdae  of  the 
power  we  are  alwajs  guided  by  motives  either  conacious  or  unconscious — 
if  aaj  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  harren  proposition,  which  does  not  inter- 
fsie  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  most 
a»aredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  suoceeded  in  proving. 

"  That  is,  according  to'the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  under- 
Standing,  and  estimatä  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding 
16  coDTeraant.  But  Kant  nas  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the 
pncticai  consequences  of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  pro- 
duced  by  the  reason,  must  be  referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ; 
that  ia,  to  laws  which  are  removed  from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  can- 
not  be  veritied  by  Observation.  In  re^fard,  however,  to  the  scientific  con- 
i^ptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the  Reason)  he  fully 
waita  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note  A,  at 
tbe  eod  of  this  chapter,  I  shaU  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
vbich  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

VOL.I.  C 
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all  the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  should  be 
able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  consequence 
ofthose  events,  he  would  adopt.^® 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will, 
and  the  theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,^^  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being 
determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a  cha- 
racter  of  unifonnity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the 
mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory  is  füll,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their 
progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery, 
must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  exter- 
nal  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of 
the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic 
history  can  alone  be  constructed.     On  the  one  band,  we 

^'  ThiB  is,  of  couTse,  an  hypothetical  ca^e^  merely  giyen  as  an  illustration. 
We  never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole 
of  our  own ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  antecedent,  the  more  likely  we  snoU  be  to  predict  the 
consequent. 

^"  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bonnd  up  with  that  of 
predestination,  because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen 
His  own  intention  to  interfere.  To  denv  tbis  foresight,  is  to  limit  the 
omniscience  of  God.  Thoee,  therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  caf^es, 
a  special  providence  inte]TU]>ts  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events,  must  also 
hold  that  in  each  case  the  Interruption  had  been  predestined;  otherwise 
they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  puts 
it  (Neander*8  Hiäory  ofthe  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  *  knowledge,  as  k-now- 
ledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  Stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  ' 
that  which  is  produced  by  his  art.' 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though*  not  quite  so  condu« 
sively ;  Dialogue  vii.  scc.  20  in  Berkdey^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  615 :  and  as  to  the 
impotisibility  of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  £ee 
Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geologyy  1851,  pp.  267,328;  an  ingenious  work,  but 
one  which  leaves  all  the  real  difSculties  untouched.     Compare  Bitter' s  Iliä, 


of  AncietU  Bhilos.  vol.  iv.  pp.  826,  327,  with  Termetnann,  Gesch.  der  Philos, 

3,  vol.  ix.  pp.  81-94,  vol.  xi,  p.  178 ;  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  question  raiFed  (vol.  viii.  p.  242), '  Ob  das  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die 


vol.  vi.  pp.  151,  342-346,  voJ 


Ursache  der  künftigen  Dinp  sev,  oder  nicht.'  It  was  to  meet  all  thiS| 
that  some  asserted  the  etemity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence  of  two 
original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beausobre,  JHistoire  de  Mani^\ 
chSe,  voL  ü.  pp.  145, 146,  252,  336. 
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have  the  human  mindobeying  the  laws  of  its  own  exist- 
ence,  and,  when  uncontrolled  by  external  agents,  develop- 
ing  itself  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  Organization. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obey- 
ing  likewise  its  laws ;  but  incessantly  Coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  raen,  exciting  their  passions,  stimulat- 
ing  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their  actions 
a  direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature, 
and  nature  modifying  man ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal 
moditication  all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  r.s,  is  to  ascertain 
the  method  of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  moditi- 
cation :  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into 
a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifica- 
tions  is  the  more  important ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  influenced  by  phy- 
sical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  are 
more  influenced  by  them.     For  it  is  evident  that  which- 
ever  class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will 
be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe ; 
and  partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the 
greater  power  we  shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unex- 
plained  facts  than  if  we  had  begun  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  the  lesser  power.     But  before  entering  into  this 
exainination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  State  some  of  the 
niost  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.     By 
this  means  the  preceding  views  will  be   considerably 
strengthened ;  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to 
See  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
em|)loyed  in  elucidating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valu- 
able,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the 
generalizations  cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while 
Diost  moral  inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I 

c  2 
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allude  are  exclusively  indiictive ;  they  are  based  on  col- 
lections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over  many 
countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form 
of  arithmetical  tables ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put 
together  by  men  who,  being  for  tne  most  part  mere  go- 
vernment  officials/^  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain, 
and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports 
they  were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  in- 
contesteble  truths,  are  derived  from  this  or  from  analo- 
gous  sources ;  they  rest  on  Statistical  evidence,  and  are 
expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And  whoever  is 
aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognize  the  uniformity  with 
which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must, 
I  think,  feel  sanguine  that  still  more  important  discove- 
ries  will  be  made,  so  soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play 
those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present 
stat«  of  knowledge  will  abundantly  supply.  W  ithout, 
however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  unäbrmity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  di- 
vision  sepai'ated  into  two  classes,  the  virtüous  and  the 
yicious ;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
put  together  compose  the  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it 
foUows  that  whatever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative 
point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we  can  in 
any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  | 
virtues,  we  should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  | 
in  their  vices;  the  two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  j 
the  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each 
other.*^    Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way, 

•0  Dufau,  TraitS  de  Statistique,  pp.  76,  148. 

'^  Some  moraliats  have  a]«o  estabÜBhed  a  third  daas  of  actioDB^  wbich 
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it  IS  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  bad 
actions  of  men  vaiy  in  obedience  to  the  changes  in  the 
surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that 
their  good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of 
tlieir  bad  ones,  vary  in  the  s&me  manner;  and  we  shall 
be  forced  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  such  variations 
are  the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  work- 
ing  upon  the  aggregate  of  society,  must  produce  certain 
consequences,  without  regard  to  the  volition  of  those  par- 
ticular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the 
actions  of  men  are  govemed  by  the  state  of  the  society 
m  which  they  occur  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if  we 
can  find  no  such  regularity,  we  may  believe  that  their 
actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and  personal  principle 
peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire 
moral  conduct  of  a  given  society ;  and  this  is  precisely 
one  of  those  questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics 
supply  US  with  materials  of  immense  value. 

For  themain  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the 
innocent  against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that 
European  govemments,  so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evi- 
dence  respecting  the  crimes  they  were  expected  to  punish, 
This  evidence  has  gone  on  accumulating,  until  it  now 
fomisof  itself  a  large  body  of  literature,  containing,  with 
the  coumientaries  connected  with  it,  an  immense  array 
of  fects,  so  carefuUy  compüed,  and  so  well  and  clearly 

tlwT  caU  indifferent,  aa  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence 
tbereiixMe  the  famoiis  doctrine  of  probabilitj,  aet  up  bj  several  eminent 
Ikomifth  caaaiata,  and  hotly  attacked  bj  Paacal.  But  this^  if  we  put  naide 
it*  vont  feature,  namelj  its  practical  beaiings,  is  merely  a  question  of  defi- 
utioo;  inaamuch  aa  every  indifferent  act  must  lean  on  the  side  either  of 
e^il  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  category  to  which  it 
"^ioss;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue  relatively, 
ÜKwgb  not  always  abeolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was  a 
^f^oam  on  this  point:  'ApioKudi  avroi^  (i.e.  the  Stoics)  fAtiHv  fiioov  t^vat 

^r^C  mi  caci(?(;  *  ritv  irtptwnrijTfKtiv  fiira^h  dptrtjc  rm  rariac  nvni  Xtyövrutv 

^f^  vpocoiri/v.  IHoff,  Laeii.  de  Vüis  PMhsophdruin,  IIb.  viL  segm«  127,  voL  i. 
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digested,  that  more  may  be  leamed  from  it  respectin^ 
the  moral  natiire  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all 
the  accumulated  experience  of  preceding  ages.^^  But 
as  it  will  be  iinpossible  in  this  Introduction  to  give  any- 
thing  like  a  complete  Statement  of  those  inferences  which, 
in  the  actual  State  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  examining  two  or  three  of 
the  most  important,  and  pointing  out  the  connexion  be- 
tween  them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
crime  of  murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irre- 
gulär. For  when  we  consider  that  this,  though  generally 
the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse ;  that 
when  premcditated,  its  committal,  even  with  the  least 
chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  fa- 
vourable  circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  fre- 
quently  wait ;  that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look 
for  opportunities  he  cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him ;  that  the  question  whe- 
ther  or  not  he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a 
balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as  fear  of  the  law,  a 
dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the  prickings 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehension  of  future  remorse, 
the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation ; — when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  com- 
plication  of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of 
detecting  any  order  or  method  in  the  result  ofthose  subtle 
and  shifting  agencies  by  which  murder  is  either  caused 

^  I  say  this  advisedlj :  and  whoever  has  examined  tbese  Biibjects  must 
be  aware  of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace 
and  hackneyed  notions  of  their  predecessore ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  moral  eonduct  and  moral  philosophy, 
will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  whon  his  etudies  first  began. 
The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the 
poetSf  particularly  Homer  and  Shakespeare;  but  these  extraordinary  ob- 
servers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  life ; 
and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of 
the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  venfy  their  conclusions  empirically. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these 
inquiries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  befoie 
the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
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or  prevented.  But  now,  how  Stands  the  fact?  The  fact 
is,  that  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity, 
and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circum- 
stances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the  rota- 
tions  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent  his  Kfe 
in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches, 
that  *in  everything  which  concerns  crime,  the  same 
numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes 
which  seem  quite  independent  of  human  foresight,  such, 
for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are  generally  committed 
after  quarreis  arising  from  circumstances  apparently  ca- 
sual.  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every 
year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number 
of  murders,  but  tluat  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  committed  are  employed  in  the  same  proportion.'  '^^ 
This  was  the  language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the 
first  statistician  in  Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investi- 
gation  has  confirmed  its  accuracy.  For  later  inquiries 
have  ascertained  the  extraordinary  fact^  that  the  uniform 
repröduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  physical  laws 
connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence,  about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place 
in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  diflference  being  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually 
smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality;  while  a 
gimilar  regularity  was  observed  in  each  separate  oflFence, 

^  'Dans  tont  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  memes  nombres  se  re- 
prodouent  avec  iine  constance  teile,  qu'il  serait  impossible  de  la  m^con- 
uutre,  meme  pour  ceux  des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  aevoir  ^happer  le  plus 
i  toate  Provision  humaine,  tels  que  les  meurtres,  puisqu^ils  se  commettent, 
ea  g^^^nJ,  k  la  suite  de  rixes  qui  naissent  sans  motiä,  et  dans  les  circon- 
itinou,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cependant  Texp^rience  prouve 
qae  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  h  peu  pr^  en  meme 
nombre,  mais  enoore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  a  les  commettre  sont 
tmHajiB  dans  les  m^mes  proportions.'  Quetelet  tur  THommey  Paris,  1835^ 
voi-lp.  7;  See  also  vol.  iL  pp.  164|  247. 
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all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodi- 
cal  repetition.^* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  stränge  to  those  who  believe 
that  human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  than  on  the  general  State  of  society.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  public  and  registered  crimes  there  is  none  which 
seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as 
suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and 
constantly  are,  successfuUy  resisted;  baffled  sometimes 
by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less 
liable  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself,  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  mraaent  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy ;  and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power/"^^  his  act  becomes  as  it 
were  isolated ;  it  is  cut  off  from  foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than 

•*  'Thus  in  twentj  yeare*  observations,  the  number  of  persona  accused 
of  yarious  crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  agea, 
scarcely  varies  at  any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  tbe  proportion  per 
Cent,  under  each  age  with  the  totals.  The  number  of  persona  accused  in  all 
France,  in  the  yeai's  1826  to  1844,  was  about  eaual  to  the  deaths  of  malea 
registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  tormer  results  are  more  re- 
gulär than  the  latter,  notwithständing  the  accidental  causes  which  might 
affect  them ; — ^notwithständing  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which  conTulsed 
society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty.'  Brown  on  the  Unifonn  Actum  of  the 
Human  Will,  in  The  Assurance  Magtmne,  no.  viü.,  July  1852,  pp.  340,  850. 
That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed 
in  Statütique  Morale,  pp.  18,  34;  in  Mhnoirea  de  VAcadSmie  de  Belffique, 
YoL  xxi.,  Bruxelles,  1848,  4to. 

**  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can 
diminish  suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  C.  Comte  in  his  Tratte  de  Lefftslatüm, 
vol.  i.  p.  486.  See  also  some  good  remarks  by  Jeiferson,  in  his  observations 
on  criminal  law  in  Appendix  to  Jeffersons  Memoirs,  hy  Randolph,  toL  i. 
pp.  126,  127.  Heber  (joumey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  300)  found 
that  the  English  Government  had  vainly  attempted  to  check  the  suicides 
frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning :  and  in  our  country  the  in- 
terlerence  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  perjury  of  Jurors,  since,  as  Bentham 
says,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  the 
suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Princi^ka  of  Penal  Law,  in  BenthanCs  Works, 
edit  Bowringy  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479.  4o0.  In  regaid  to  the  determination 
of  the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are 
cases  recorded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  de- 
Btrucüon,  put  an  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath ;  while  others  effected 
their  purpose  by  tuming  back  the  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the 
laiynx.    IHliotsonU  Human  Physiologyy  pp.  491^  402» 
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any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add 
that^  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigatdon  of  confederates ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great 
class  of  externa!  associations  which  might  hamper  what 
is  tenned  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore, 
veiy  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  any thing  like  regularity 
in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant 
pplice  can  de  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another 
obstacle  that  impedes  our  view :  this  is,  that  even  the 
best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very 
imperfect.  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are 
liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  some  are  called  accidental 
which  are  voluntary.^^  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems 
to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontroUable,  but  also 
very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these 
grounds  it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing 
it  to  those  general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime, 
it  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely 
the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that 
the  individual  felon  only  cari'ies  into  effect  what  is  a  ne- 
cessary  consequence  of  preceding  circumstances/^     In  a 

"  This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  thoee  of  drowning.  See  Tby- 
fori  Medical  Juri^rudence,  1846,  pp.  687,  697 ;  and  on  the  difficultj  of 
•Ivsys  disdn^nushin?  a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Ssquirol, 
Malidiei  Mentales,  yoI.  i.  p.  676.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are 
y>j  drowning.  Compare  JDufaUf  Traäi  de  Siatigtique,  y.  804  ;  Window' b  Ana" 
tomy  of  Smunde,  1840,  n.  2t7 ;  Quetelet,  Staiisti^ue  Morale,  p.  66.  But  among 
these,  many  are  no  douDt  involuntary ;  and  it  is  certain  that  populär  opinion 
^^^7  exaggemtes  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  possible  to  remain 
ttader  water,     Brodie'i  Surgenj,  1846,  pp.  89-02. 

^*  'Tont  semble  d^pendre  de  causes  d^termin^es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouTons 
■imiieDement  k  peu  pr^  le  memo  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en 
g^Md,  niaia  encore  en  faisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  äges,  ou 
nraie  oeUe  des  Instruments  employ^s  pour  se  d^truire.  Une  ann^e  repro- 
<hdt  u  fidilement  les  chifi&es  de  Fannie  qui  a  pr^c^^^  qu'on  peut  pr^voir 
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given  State  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  persons  must 
put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general  law ; 
and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
crime  depends  of  course  upon  special  laws ;  which,  how- 
ever,  in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law 
to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of 
the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of 
life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  anything 
towards  even  checking  its  Operation.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiär  to  whoever  is  con- 
versant  with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries 
for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same 
Proportion  of  persons  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exist- 
ence ;  so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
of  coUecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict, 
within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  number  of  volun- 
tary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notmthstanding  the  vicissi- 
tudes  incidental  to  the  largestandmostluxurionscapital  in 
the  World,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected  by  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social  laws ;  since 
political  excitement,  mercantile  excitement,  and  the  mi- 
sery  produced  by  the  deaniess  of  food,  are  all  causes  of 
suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varyir.g.^^  Nevertheless, 
in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
make  away  with  themselves ;  the  annual  suicides  oscil- 
lating,  from  the  pressure  of  temporaiy  causes,  between 
266,  the  highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which 
was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway 
panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  2*) 6;  in  1847  began 
a  slight  improvement,  and  they  feil  to  256;  in  1848  they 

ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Tann^e  qui  va  suivre.'  Queieletf  SfMistique  Morale, 
184S,  p.  35 ;  see  also  p.  40. 

**  On  the  causes  or  suicides,  see  Bttrdach's  TraäS  de  Physiologie^  vol.  v. 
T)p.  470-478;  and  Forry's  Climate  and  iU  Endemie  InßuenceBj  p.  329.  The 
tatest  researches  of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  Statement  of  earlier  statisticians, 
that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among^  Protestants  than  among  Catholica. 
Casper,  Denkwürdigkeiten  zur  medicinuichen  Statistik,  Berlin,  1846;  p.  139. 
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were  247;  in  1849  they  were  213;  and  in  1850  they 
were  229.^^ 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  thc  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same 
States  of  Society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  repro- 
duced.  Toappreciate  the  füll  force  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
particular  facts,  bat  that  it  is  generali zed  from  an  ex- 
haustive  Statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting  of  1 

many  miUions  of  observations,  extending  over  countries 
in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  dif- 
ferent  opinions,  diflTerent  morals,  different  habits.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  coUected  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
means  of  aniving  at  the  truth,  and  with  no  interest  to 
deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
crime  accorditig  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  fact 
more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  TV  e  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence  formed 
with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances,  and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  all  of 
them  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men 
are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
offender  as  of  the  State  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.^^  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad 
and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world ;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theolo- 
gians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 

"  See  the  tables  in  the  Assttrance  Moffozine,  no.  iv.  p.  809,  no.  v.  p.  34, 
na  viii  p.  350.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  Lon- 
don saiadee  yet  published ;  those  iaaued  bpr  the  police  being  imperfect. 
Amartmce  Magasiney  no.  v.  p.  63.  From  mquiriefl  made  for  me  at  the 
Oeoeral  RegiBter  Office,  in  January  1856, 1  learnt  that  there  was  an  Inten- 
tion of  oompleüng  the  yearly  letums,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  has  since 
Wndone. 

*  *  L^ex|>^riAnce  d^montre  en  effet,  arec  toute  T^vidence  possible,  cette 
opimoo,  qui  poarra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  cW  la  wcietä 
}W  pr^^are  le  crime,  ei  que  le  coupaUe  rCetA  que  rindrument  qui  VexScuie' 
QMä  mr  THwnme,  yoL  ii.  p.  325. 
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in  which  in  the  physical  world  the  Operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in 
the  moral  world  disturbances  equally  active.  Such  aber- 
rations  proceed,  in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws,  which 
at  particular  points  meet  the  larger  laws,  and  thus  alter 
their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful 
theory  OAlled  the  parallelogram  of  forces;  according  to 
which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms.^^ 
This  is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results ;  it  is  connected 
with  those  important  mechanical  resources,  the  composi- 
tion  and  resolution  of  forces ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  it  Stands,  ever  thought  of  qiiestion- 
ing  its  truth.  But  the  monient  we  avail  ourselves  of  it 
for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  action  it  is 
warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  conceming  the  fric- 
tion  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  o/i 
which  we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composi- 
tion,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement. 
Perturbations  being  thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple 
action  of  the  mechanical  law  disappears.  Still,  and  al- 
though  the  results  of  the  law  are  incessantly  disturbed, 
the  law  itself  remains  intact.*^    Just  in  the  same  way, 

'^  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  aide  representa  a 
force ;  and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  aa  a  Compound  force,  a  comparison  of 
diagonals  hecomea  a  comparison  of  Compounds. 

^  A  law  of  nature  being  merelr  a  generalization  of  relatlons,  and  having 
no  existence  except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  therefore, 
however  amall  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its 
Operation  may  admit  of  innumerable  exceptions.  Hence,  aa  Dugald  Stewart 
(Thilosophy  of  the  Mind,  voL  ii.  p.  211)  nghtly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  laws  of  nature  '  bj  a  sort  of  figure  or  metaphor.'  Thia  is  constantly 
lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if 
thej  were  causes,  and  therefore  tiable  to  Interruption  oy  larger  causes; 
whüe  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  '  delegated  agencies '  from  the 
Beity.  Comnare  IVotd's  Bridgewaler  JVeatise,  pp.  318,  435^  4d5 ;  Sadler's 
Law  of' Population,  toI.  ii.  p.  67  ;  Bttrdach^s  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr. 
Paget,  in  his  able  work,  Zecturea  on  Pathology^  toI.  i.  p.  481,  toL  ii.  p.  542, 
with  much  greater  accuracy  calls  such  cases  '  apparent  exceptions '  to  laws ; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  say, '  exceptions  to  the  Operations  of  laws.'  The 
context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget  distinctly  apprehends  the  difference ; 
but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent  oonfusion  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers. 
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the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents, 
is  itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  Operation 
without  affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  produced  by  the 
same  country.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral 
World  is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical 
World,  the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these 
variations  should  not  be  greater ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social 
laws,  which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  tri- 
umph  over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible 
perturbation.*^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked 
by  this  uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of 
marriages  annually  contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  large  general 
fects,  over  which  individuals  can  exercise  no  autnority. 
It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
relation  to  the  price  of  com  ;^  and  in  England  the  expe- 

^  Mr.  RawBon,  in  bis  Inquiry  itUo  the  Statistics  of  Crime  m  England 
tmä  Walet  (published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Societu,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
81^344),  flajB,  p.  827,  *  No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  poasibility 
of  urinng  at  certain  con&tants  with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which 
ippears  in  the  foUowing  table,  that  the  greatest  yariation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  any  class  of  criminals 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per  cent'  See  also 
Htfort  of  British  Association  for  1839,  Transac.  ofSec.jf,  118.  Indeed,  all 
imteiB  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regularity, 
howerer  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Dufau  (TraitS  de  StatistiquCf 
p.  144)  says,  '  Les  fiiits  de  Tordre  moral  sont^  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Tordre 
Bfttafel,  le  produit  de  causes  constantes  et  r^guli^res,'  &c. ;  and  at  n.  367, 
*  Cegt  aiusi  que  le  monde  moral  se  präsente  a  nous,  de  ce  poiut  ae  Tue, 
comme  offiant,  de  meme  que  le  monde  physique,  un  ensemble  continu 
d*effetB  dus  a  des  causes  constantes  et  r^goli^res,  dont  il  appartient  surtout 
i  ia  statistiqae  de  constater  Taction.'  See  to  the  same  efiect  Moreau-  Chris- 
tophe des  Prisons  en  France,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  53,  189. 

^ '  It  is  carious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages.'  .  .  .  .  '  The  relation  that 
ntbdsts  between  the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not 
tmfy^  to  cur  own  countiy ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that^  had  we  ^e 
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rience  of  a  Century  has  proved  that,  instead  of  having 
any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply  re- 
gulated  by  the  average  eaniings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people :  ®^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  insti- 
tution  is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controUed, 
by  the  price  of  food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  In  other 
cases,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  though  the  causes  of 
the  uniformity  are  still  unknown.  Thus,  to  give  a  curious 
instance,  we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberra- 
tions  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  general  character  of 
necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-oflSces  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  retums  of  the 
number  of  lettera  which  the  writers,  through  forgetfiil- 
ness,  omitted  to  direct;  and,  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  the  retums  are  year  after 
year  copies  of  each  other.  Year  after  year  the  same  pro- 
portion  ofletter- writers  forget  this  simple  act ;  so  that  for 
each  successive  period  we  can  actually  foretell  the  number 
of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  this 
trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occurrence.^ 
To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regu- 
larity  of  events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth 
that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their  antece- 
dents,  are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  ca- 
pricious  they  may  appear,  only  form  part  of  one  vast 
scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 
State  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline — ^to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the 
basis  of  history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being 
Strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have  been  expected 

means  of  aflcertaining  the  facta,  we  should  see  the  like  result  in  eveiy  civil- 
ized  Community.  We  posseas  the  necessary  retums  from  France ;  and  these 
fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given.'  Parter'a  Progreu  of  the  Na- 
tion, vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245;  London,  1838. 

'*  '  The  marriage-retums  of  1850  and  1851  exhibit  the  excess  whieb 
since  1750  has  been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  eamings  of 
people  are  above  the  average.'  Journal  of  Staiütical  Society,  voL  xv. 
p.  185. 

'^  See  SomerviUe^s  Phyeical  Geograohy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says 
this  able  writer,  jproves  that  '  forgetf ulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under 
constant  laws.'  But  this  is  using  the  word  '  free  will '  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  oommonly  employed. 
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and  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the 
progress  of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  rapid  and  so  earnest, 
that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  before  another  Century 
has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete,  and 
it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies  the  un- 
deviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  mate- 
rial  World. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our 
actions  being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  fi'om 
statistics ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in 
ite  infancy,^^  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study 
of  human  nature  than  all  the  sciences  put  together.  But 
although  the  statisticians  have  been  the  first  to  investi- 
gate  this  great  subject  by  treating  it  according  to  those 
methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been 
found  successful;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication  of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  veiy 
powerftil  engine  for  elicitinjOf  truth — we  must  not,  on 
that  account,  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  resources 
remaining  by  which  it  may  likewise  be  cultivated :  nor 
should  we  infer  that  because  the  physical  sciences  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are  therefore  inap- 
plicable to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  incessant 
contact  between  man  and  the  extemal  world,  it  is  cer- 

"  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuxy,  is  usually  con- 
adered  to  be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have 
giren  them  their  present  name.  See  Lewis f  Methods  of  Observation  andHea" 
Müng  m  PoliticSy  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  72 ;  Biographie  UnlverseÜe^  vol.  i.  p.  140 ; 
Ihffauy  Trait^  de  Statistimie,  lOf.  9, 10.  Even  so  late  as  1800,  the  Bi^hop  of 
LUndaff  wrote  to  Sir  Jonn  Sinclair,  '  I  must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly 
mdebted  to  you  for  bringing  fnrward  a  species  of  knowledge  rstAtistics) 
wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe.' 
Sindair^s  Corretponflence,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Sinclair,  notwithatanding  his  in- 
dostiy,  was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real 
iniportance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view. 
Sinee  then  statistics  have  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still 
more  recently,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  philology  and  to  juri^prudence. 
rompare  Bauittaudy  Philosophie  Midic<üe,  pp.  96,  186 ;  Benouard,  Hid.  de 
ia  MSdfcine,  vol.  iL  pp.  474,  475 ;  Esquird,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
60.>e67 ;  Hollands  Medical  Kotes,  pp.  6,  472 ;  VogeTs  Patholoffical  Anatomy, 
pp.  15-17;  Simonis  Pathohgy,  p.  löO ;  Phillip  on  Scrofula,  pp.  70, 118,  &c.; 
nv^uards  Physical  Hiä.  of  Man/cind  vol.  iv.  p.  414 ;  Eschbachj  Etüde  du 
Droit,  pp.  d92-d94. 
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tain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between 
human  actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  sei- 
ence  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history, 
the  reason  is,  either  that  historians  have  not  perceived 
the  connexion,  or  eise  that,  haviug  perceived  it,  they 
liave  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  work- 
ings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural 
Separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  extemal :  and  al- 
though,  in  the  present  State  of  European  literaturc,  there 
are  some  unmistakable  Symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break 
down  this  artificial  barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  actually  accomplished  towards 
eflfecting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  the  theolo- 
gians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to  prosecute 
their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the  inferior  labours  of  scientific  men ;  whose  inquiries, 
indeed,  they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests  of  religion,  and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  human  understanding. 
On  the  other  band,  the  cultivators  of  physical  science, 
conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body,  are  naturally 
proud  of  their  own  success ;  and,  contrasting  their  dis- 
coveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  oppo- 
nents,  are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which 
has  now  become  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between 
these  two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions 
by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies 
ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition, 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.  For  since  history 
deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  since  their  actions  are 
merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between  internal  and 
external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  those  phenomena ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain  the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these 
two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  tne  stu- 
dents  of  nature.     This  task  I  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
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plish  in  the  next  two  chapters :  and  if  I  do  so  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  something  towards 
filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to  the  hin- 
drance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  in- 
timately  related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Note  A. 

*  Der  Begriff  der  fVeilieit  ist  ein  reiner  Vemunftbegriff,  der  eben  darum 
för  die  theoretiBche  PhiloBophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  ist,  dem  kein 
angemessenes  Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  möglichen  Eifahrun?  gegeben  werden 
lo&n,  welcher  also  keinen  Geeenstand  einer  uns  möglichen  theoretischen 
Eikenntmas  ausmacbt,  und  scnlechterdings    nicht    für  ein  constitutives, 
Müdem  lediglich  als  regulatives,  und  zwar  nur  blos  negatiyee  Princip  der 
neciüaüven  Vernunft  gelten  kann,  im  practischen  Gebrauche  der  selben 
aker  seine  Realität  durch  praktische  Grundsätze  beweist,  die,  als  Gesetze,  eine 
Causslität  der  reinen  Vernunft,  unabhängiff  yon  allen  empirischen  Bedin- 
gungen (dem  Similichen  überhaupt)  die  l^lUcühr  zu  bestimmen,  und  einen 
mnen  Willen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittlichen  Begriffe  imd  Gesetze 
üuen  Ursprung  haben.'    Metaphysik  der  Sitten  in  Kanfs  Werke,  yot  y.  pp. 
20, 21.    *  Würden  die  Gegenstände  der  SinnenwJslt  für  Dinge  an  sich  selost 
genommen,  und  die  oben  angeführten  Naturgesetze  für  Gesetze  der  Dinge 
aa  ach  selbst,  so  wäre  der  Widerspruch'  (i.  e.  oetween  Liberty  and  Necessity ) 
'onvenneidlich.    Ebenso,  wenn  aas  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  übrigen 
Gegenständen  als  blose  Erscheinung  vorgestellt  würde,  so  könnte  ebensowohl 
der  Widerspruch  nicht  vermieden  werden ;  denn  es  würde  ebendasselbe  von 
einerlei  Gegenstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zugleich  bejaht  und  verneint 
werden.     Ist  aber  Natumothwendigkeit  blos  auf  Erscheinungen  bezogen, 
und  Freiheit  blos  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst^  so  entspringt  kein  Widerspruch, 
wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  von  Causalität  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so  schwer 
oder  unmöglich  es  auch  sein  möchte,  die  von  der  letzteren  Art  begreiflich  zu 
machen.'  .   .   .   .  '  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in 
verschiedener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem 
Dinge  an  sich  selbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  können.'  .... 
'  Nun  kann  ich  ohne  Widerspruch  sagen :  aUe  Handlungen  vernünftiger 
WTesen,  sofern  sie  Erscheinungen  sind,  {m  ii^nd  einer  Erfahrung  angetroffen 
werden)  stehen  unter  der  Natumothwendigkeit ;  ebendieselben  Handlungen 
aber,  blos  respective  auf  das  vernünftige  Subject  und  dessen  Vermögen,  nach 
bloaer  Vernunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei.'  Prolegomena  mi  jeder  künftigen  Meta- 
f*yiil',  in  Kco^s  Werken  vol.  iti.  pp.  269-270.    '  Denn  ein  Geschöpf  zu  sein 
■ikd  als  Natnrwesen  blos  dem  Willen  seines  Urhebers  zu  folgen ;  dennoch 
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aber  als  freihandelndes  Wesen,  (welches  seinen  vom  äusseren  Einfluss  un«* 
abhängigen  Willen  hat,  der  dem  ersteren  vielfältig  zuwider  sein  kann,)  der 
Zurechnung  fähig  zu  sein,  und  seine  eigene  That  doch  auch  zugleich  als  die 
Wirkung  eines  höheren  Wesens  anzusehen :  ist  eine  Vereinbarung  von  Be- 
flTiffen,die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  höchsten  Gutes,  zusammen 
denken  müssen ;  die  aber  nur  der  einsehen  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  Kenntniss 
der  übersinnlichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  und  die  Art  einsieht, 
wie  sie  der  Sinnenwelt  zum  Grunde  liegt.*  Theodicee,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  vi 

S.  140.     'Nun  wollen  wir  annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  nothwen- 
ig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der  Dinge,  als  Gegenstände  der  Erfahrung, 
von  eben  denselben,  als  Dingen  an  sich  selbst,  wäre  nu*  nicht  gemacht,  so 
müsste  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalität  und  mithin  der  Naturmechanismus  in 
Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  allen  Dingen  überhaupt  als  wirkenden 
Ursachen  gelten.    Von  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  menschlichen 
Seele,  würde  ich  nicht  sagen  können,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  doch 
zugleich  der  Natumoth wendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen 
offenbaren  Widerspruch  zu  gerathen ;  weil  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Sätzen 
in  eben  derselben  Bedeutung,  nämlich  als  Ding  überhaupt  (als  Sache  an 
sich  selbst)  genommen  habe  und,  ohne  vorhergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht 
anders  nehmen  konnte.     Wenn  aber  die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das 
Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt,  nämlich  als  Erscheinimg,  oder 
als  Ding  an  sich  selbst }  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer  Verstandesbegrifie  richtig 
ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalität  nur  auf  Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne 
genommen,  nämlich  so  fem  sie  Gegenstände  der  Erfahrung  sind,  geht,  eben 
dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen  sind,  so 
wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlungen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  ^mäss  und  so  fem  nicht  frei,  und  doch 
andererseits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehörig,  Jenem  nicht  unter- 
worfen, mithin  als  frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Wiaerspruch  vorgeht' 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemtmfl,  in  Kanfa  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.     *  Und  hier  zeigt 
die  zwar  gemeine,  aber  betrügliche  Voraussetzung  der  absoluten  Kealität 
der  Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren  nachtheiligen  Einfluss,  die  Vernunft  zn 
verwirren.    Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  Freiheit 
nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  vollständige  und  an  sich  hinreichend 
bestimmende  Ursachejeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bendingung  derselben  ist 
jederzeit  nur  in  der  Keihe  der  Erscheinunf^en  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.     Wen  dagegen  Erschei- 
nungen für  Nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  nändich  nicht  für 
Dinge  an  sich,  sondern  blose  Vorstellungen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen 
zusammenhängen,    so  müssen    sie  selbst  noch  Gründe  haben,  die  nicht 
Erscheinungen  sind.'  .    .    .    .    '  Hier  habe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen 
wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgängige  Zusammenhang  aller  Erscheinungen  in 
einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachlässliches  Gesetz  ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit 
nothwendig  umstürzen  müsste,  wenn  man  der  Realität  der  Erscheinungen 
hartnäckig  anhängen  wollte.      Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin  der 
gemeinen  Meinung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  können,  Natur 
und  Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen.'    Kritik,  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp- 
419,  420.     Finallv,  at  p.  433,  '  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hie- 
durch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit  der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Vermösen,  welche 
die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen  unserer  Sinnenwelt  entbluten,  haben 
darthun  wollen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar  keine  transcendentale  Itetnich- 
tung,  die  blos  mit  Begriffen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein  würde,  so  könnte 
es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemals  auf  £tw»s, 
was  gar  nicht  nach  Erfahrungsgesetzen  gedacht  werden  muss,  schlies^o 
können.    Femer  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmal  die  Möglichkeit  der  Frei- 
heit beweisen  wollen ;  denn  dieses  wäre  auch  nicht  gelungen,  weil  wir  über- 
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lianpt  Ton  keinem  Realgnmde  und  keiner  Causalität  ans  bloeen  Begriffen 
a;;non' die  Möglichkeit  erkennen  können.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als 
tnnscendentale  Idee  behandelt,  wodurch  die  Vernunft  die  Keihe  der  Bedin- 
gungen in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das  sinnlich  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anzu- 
l^eben  denkt,  dabei  eich  aber  in  eine  Antinomie  mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen, 
welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Verstandes  vorschreibt,  ver- 
wickelt. Dass  nun  diese  Antinomie  auf  einem  blosen  Scheine  beruhe,  und 
dflss  Natur  der  Causalität  aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  das 
war  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  woran  es  uns  auch  einzig  und 
tUein  gelegen  war." 

These  paasages  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free 
Will  ig  an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  afiect  my 
eoDcluaona.  According  to  Kant's  view  (and  with  wnich  I  am  inclined  to 
a^nce)  the  ordinary  metaphjsical  and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark 
Problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore  has  no  value.  The  denial  of 
the  sapremacy  of  consciouaness  foUows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is 
the  resolt  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  base 
of  it 
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CHAPTER  IL 

INFLUE37CE    EXEfiCISED    BT    PHTSICAL   LAWS  OVER    THS    ORGANIZATION    OF 
SOCIETT   AND  OVER  THE    CHARAGTER   OF   INDIVIDUALS. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which 
the  human  race  is  most  powerfuUy  influenced,  we  shall 
find  that  they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads :  namely, 
Climate,  Food,  Soll,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature ; 
by  which  last,  I  mean  those  appearances  which,  though 
presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the  medium 
of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  idcas, 
and  hence  indifferent  countries  havegiven  rise  to  different 
habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four  classes, 
may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
has  beenpermanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its 
principal  results  by  exciting  tlie  Imagination,  and  by  sug- 
gesting  those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  the  power  of  such  superstitions  is 
supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects  of 
Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  populär 
character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  pe- 
culiarities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely,  Climate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct 
influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  in 
regard  to  the  general  Organization  of  society,  and  from 
them  there  have  foUowed  many  of  those  large  and  con- 
spicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed  to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  is  divided.    But  while  such  original 
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distinctions  of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,^  the  dis- 
crepancies  which  are  caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food, 
and  soll,  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and, 
when  understood,  will  be  found  to  clear  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of  history.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  laws 
of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition ;  and  having  traced  the 
workmg  of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  pre- 
sent  State  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then 
examine  the  remaining  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect 
of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant  divergencies  to  which  its  variations  have,  in  dif- 
ferent  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is 
evident  that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  on  each  other :  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  very  close  connexion  between  the  climate  of  a  country 
and  the  food  which  will  ordinarily  be  grown  in  that  coun- 
tiy;  while  at  the  same  time  the  food  is  itself  influenced 
by  the  soil  which  produces  it^  as  also  by  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  land,  by  the  State  of  the  atmosphere, 
and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage 
of  which  the  name  of  Physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest 
sense,  commonly  given/ 

*  I  cordiaJlj  subacribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
OQT  time,  who  sajs  of  the  supposed  difTerences  of  race,  *  of  all  vulgär  modea 
of  eacapiDg&om  the  consideration  of  theefifect  of  social  and  moral  influencea 
OD  the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgär  is  that  of  attributinff  the  diversities  of 
eonduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences.'  MtlTa  Principles  of 
Ptiläical  Boonomy,  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Ordinär^  writers  are  constantly  falling 
into  the  error  of  assuming  tne  existence  of  this  diiference ;  which  may  or  maj 
pot  exist,  bni  which  most  assuredlj  has  never  been  proved.  Some  singular 
initanoeft  of  this  will  be  found  in  Alison^s  History  cf  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  33(5, 
▼ol  tL  1».  136,  voL  viii.  pp.  625,  626,  voL  xiii.  p.  347 ;  where  the  historian 
tbtnka  toat  by  a  few  stroLes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  tne  most  intricate  problems  in  physiologj. 
Od  the  snpposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  ConUe,  PlUto» 
""*  *  PotUtve,  vol.  iii.  p.  856. 


'  Ai  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geographv,  see  Prichard  on  Eth* 
M&yy,  in  Bewni  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  286.  The  word 
*climsto'  1  always  uae  in  the  narrow  and  populär  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and 
iito j  pvsvioiis  writers  make  it  nearjy  coincide  with  '  ph jBical  ß^eography :  * 
*  Climate  constitutea  the  aggregate  of  all  the  eztemal  pnysical  drcumstanoea 
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The  Union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus 
intimate,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under 
their  own  separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate 
heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action.  In 
this  way  we  shall  rise  at  once  to  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  question ;  we  shall  avoid  the  confusion 
thatwould  be  caused  by  artificially  separating  pheno- 
mena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable ;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarkable 
influence,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers 
of  Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people 
by  their  climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important. 
For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  acce- 
leratcs  the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  in  the  iirst  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must 
accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long  as 
every  man  is  engaged  in  coUecting  the  materials  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor 
taste  for  higher  pursuits;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  elFected  will  be  an 
attempt  to  economise  labour  by  the  contrivance  of  such 
rüde  and  imperfect  Instruments  as  even  the  most  bar- 
barous  people  are  able  to  invent. 

In  a  State  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because 
without  wealth  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be 
no  residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated, 
there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  n[iaintained.^     But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than 

appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature.*  ForryU 
CkmaU  of  the  United  States  and  üs  Endemio  Inßwmoee,  New  York.  1842, 
p.l27. 

^  *  Bv  unemployed  classeB,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unproduc- 
tive  clasaes ;  and  thouc^h  both  expressions  are  Btrictly  speakingr  inaocurate, 
the  word  '  miemployed '  seema  to  conyey  more  clearly  than  anj  other  the 
idea  in  the  tezt 
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the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  axjcording  to 
well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually 
becomes  a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely, 
every  one  is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth 
upon  which  he  lives.  And  now  it  is  that  the  existence 
of  an  intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for 
the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by 
means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not  produce, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for 
which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily 
wants  would  have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because 
without  it  there  can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which,  as  I  shall  hereaft^r 
prove,  the  progress  of  civilization  depends.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant  people,  the 
rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely  regu- 
lated  by  the  ph3'^sical  peculiarities  of  their  country .  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized, 
other  causes  come  into  play ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  pro- 
gress can  only  depend  on  two  circumstances :  first  on  the 
energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted, 
and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour  by  the 
bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two  causes  are  themselves 
the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The  retums  made  to 
labour  are  govemed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soll,  which  is 
itself  regulat«d  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 
components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or 
from  other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly 
by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  band,  the  energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour 
is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  diinate.  This  will  display  itself  in  two  diflfercnt  ways. 
The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if 
the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed,  and  in  some 
degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a  milder 
clmiate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  wUch  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  \ 
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important,  is,  that  climate  influences  labour  not  only  by 
enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also 
by  the  effect  it  prodaces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.* 
Thus  we  find  that  no  people  livmg  in  a  very  northem 
latitude  have  ever  possessed  that  steady  and  unflinching 
industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes  clear,  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  more  northem  countries  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  defi- 
ciency  of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  con- 
tinue  their  usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is, 
that  the  working-classes  being  compelled  to  cease  from 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
sultory  habits ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were 
broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus  which  long-continued 
and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to  give.  Hence 
there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and  capricious 
than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  pennits  the 
regulär  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry,  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  Ope- 
ration even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in 
government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  band,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  But  thes«  four  coun- 
tries have  one  great  point  in  common.  In  all  of  them, 
continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In  the 
two  southem  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent 
State  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  four 
nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  certain  iustability  and  fickleness  of  charac- 
ter; presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regulär 

*  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers 
on  climate:  MonteAquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  nis  Traiti de 
Legislation.  It  is  al&o  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence 
of  climate;  Civiliaation  en  JSurope,  p.  07. 
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and  settied  habits  which  are  established  in  countries 
whose  climate  subjects  the  working  classes  to  fewer  in- 
temiptions,  and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment.^ 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
other  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 
and  which,  in  a  more  advanced  State  of  society,  possess 
an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior,  influence.  But  this 
is  at  a  later  period ;  and  looking  at  the  history  of  wealth 
in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely 
on  seil  and  climate :  the  soil  regulating  the  retums  made 
toany  given  amount  of  labour;  the  climate  regulating 
the  energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
but  a  hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense 
power  of  these  two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized 
by  its  own  eflforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these 
conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form.  In  Asia,  civiliza- 
tion  has  alwuys  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a 
rieh  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can 
begin.  This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interrup- 
tions,from  the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  westem  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  PhoBnicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north 
of  this  immense  belt,  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  coun- 
try which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rüde  and  wan- 
dering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
it,  have  never  emergßd  from  their  uncivilized  State.  How 
entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tai*tarian  hordes 
have,  at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in 
China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  oc- 

^  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing*8  Dmmark,  1852,  pp.  204, 366,  367 ; 
tboQ^  Norwaj  appean  to  be  a  better  ülustration  than  Denmark.  In  liey*$ 
Scimee  Sociale,  toL  i.  pp.  195, 196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting 
Üie  trenge  loas  to  agncultund  industrj  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ; 
\mx  00  Dcrtice  is  taken  of  the  connexion  between  theee  changea,  when  abrupty 
ud  the  tone  of  the  national  character. 
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casions,  attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  king- 
doins.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia,^  nature 
has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth ;  and  there  it  was 
that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  tirae  some 
degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 
organized  a  national  polity ;  none  of  which  things  they, 
in  their  native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.^  In  the  same 
way,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,^  always  been  a  rüde  and 
uncultivated  people;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty.  But  in  the 
se venth  Century  they  conquered  Persia ;  ^  in  the  eighth 
Century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain ;  ^^  in  the 
ninth  Century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  even- 
tually  nearly  the  waole  of  India/^     Scarcely  were  they 

*  This  expreasion  has  been  used  by  difTerent  geographen  in  different 
senses ;  but  i  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the 
more  strictlvphysical  view  of  Ritter  and  nis  foUowers  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia.  See  Prichards  Phyaical  Hütory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit. 
1844.  At  p.  92,  Pritchard  makes  the  Himalaja  the  southem  boondaiy  o{ 
Central  Asia. 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartara  of  Thibet  received  even  their 
aiphabet  from  India.  See  the  interesting  Ess^  on  Tartarian  Coins  in 
Journal  of  AsiaUc  Society^  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scjthian 
Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  336. 

^  In  Sotnervüle's  Physicnl  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  it  is  said  that  in 
Arabia  there  are  '  no  rivers ; '  but  Mr.  Wellsted  (Travels  in  ArabtOy  vol.  ii. 
p.  409)  mentions  one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  iive  miles  west  of 
Aden.  On  the  streams  in  Arnbia,  see  Meütera  über  die  Fruektbarkeit  der 
Länder^  voL  i.  pp.  149,  150.  That  the  sole  deficiencv  is  want  of  irriiration 
appears  from  Burckhazdt,  who  sajs  (Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  '  In 
Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by  wells,  the  sands  may  be 
floon  made  productive.'  And  for  a  striking  descpption  of  one  of  the  CMtses 
of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good  river  Sys- 
tem, See  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

•  Mr.  Moiier  (Journal  of  Geog,  Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  280)  says,  '  the  oonquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.D.  651.'  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was 
dedded  by  the  battles  of  Kudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in 
638  and  641 :  see  Malcolnis  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  139,  142. 

*o  In  712.     HaUanis  Midd/e  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

^  **  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  Century,  but 
did  not  conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  iive  hundred  years  later.  Com- 
pare  Wilson's  note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  AsiaUc  He- 
searcheSf  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188,  203.  On  their  prooress  in  the  more  southem 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of  AsiaUc  ßhnety,  voL  ilL  pp.  222,  223^ 
▼oL  iv.  pp.  28-30. 
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established  in  their  fresh  Settlements,  when  their  cha- 
racter  seemed  to  undergo  a  great  change.  They,  who  in 
their  original  land  were  little  eise  than  roving  savages, 
were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some  pro- 
gress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Araoia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds;^^  in  their  new 
abodes  they  became  the  foundera  of  mighty  empires — 
they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries ;  and 
the  traces  of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova, 
at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi.  ^*  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only  separated 
from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 

*'  *  A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians.'  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Languape^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  323.  Compare  ^Reynier,  Econofnie  des 
AnAeSy  pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  veiy  simple  question  is  needlessly 
eomplicat^d.  The  old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  tbe  courteous 
tppdktion  of  '  a  band  of  naked  lizard-eaters.'  Malcolm' s  Hist,  of  Persia, 
T«L  i.  n.  133.  Indeedy  there  are  few  things  in  history  better  proved  than 
the  barlMrism  of  a  people  vhom  some  writers  wish  to  invest  with  a  romantic 
interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  bj  Meiners  is  rather  suspicious,  for  he 
coDcludes  bj  saying,  *  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren  höchst  selten  so 
blutig  und  zerstörend,  als  die  Erobenmgen  der  Tataren,  Persen,  Türken, 
u.  8.  w.  in  altem  und  neuem  Zeiten  waren.*  Frucktharkeü  der  Länder 
ToL  L  p.  153.  If  tbis  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with 
Tartats  and  Turks  does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singular  that  this  leamed 
anthor  ahould  hare  forgotten  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a 
pleaaant  description  of  them  nineteen  centuries  ago  on  the  eastem  aide : 
BibUothec,  Hist,  lib.  ii.  toI.  ii.  p.  137.  ixuvm  U  jdtuv  XpcrrpiKoi^^  xal  n-oAX^v 

^  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a 

Bcience  was  a«tTonomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs 

about  the  middle  of  tlie  eighth  Century,  and  went  on  improving  until  '  la 

^e  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant  le  dixi^me  siöcle,  le  th^atre  principal  de  l'as- 

troooinie  chex  les  orientaux.'     Montticta,  Histoire  des  Matnimtdiqites,  vol.  i. 

pp.  355,  3G4.    The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most  barbarous  people  living  in 

a  clear  atmospbere,  had  such  an  empiricai  acqnaintance  with  the  celestial 

pheoomena  as  was  used  for  practical  purposes;  but  there  is  no  evidence 

to  justify  tbe  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 

Dr.  Dom  ( Transactums  of  the  AMatic  Society,  toI.  ii.  p.  371)  says,  '  of  a 

fläentlfic  knowledge  of   astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  dia- 

coTered.'    Beausobre  (Histoire  de  ManichSe^  Tol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthu- 

sa^tic  about  the  pbilosophy  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pjrtbaeoras !  and 

he  teOii  US,  that  *  ces  peuples  ont  toujours  cultivd  les  sciences.'    To  establish 

tiiia  £act,  he  quotea  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of  Mohammed  written  early  in 

the  eighteentn  centuirby  BoulainTilUers,  whom  he  calls  'un  des  plus  beaux 

g^oiaa  de  France.'    If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who  have  read 

the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men  of 

geimu;  tnd  as  to  bis  life  of  Mohammed;  it  is  little  better  tban  a  romance : 
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an  immense  sandy  piain,  which,  covering  the  whole  of 
Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.^*  This  enonnous  tract 
is,  like  Arabia,  a  harren  wast« ;  ^*^  and  therefore,  as  in 
Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivil- 
ized,  acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  because  they  have 
accumulated  no  wealth.^*^  But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
overflowing  of  which  Covers  the  sand  with  a  rieh  alluvial 
deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  in- 

the  author  was  i^orsnt  of  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  wbich  had  not  been 
already  commumcated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.  See  Biographie  Universelle, 
vol.  V.  p.  321. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merita  was 
to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  cloaer  than 
Ptolemy  had  done.  See  Grant's  History  of  Phy«ic€d  Astronomyy  1852,  p.  319. 

^*  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  '  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert^ 
which  is  even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of 
sandbanks.'  Somervule's  Phyaical  Geography^  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular 
instance  of  one  of  these  sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island^  see  Journal 
of  Geograph,  Society,  yoI.  ii.  p.  284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  BoYnou 
and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,000  Square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean.  Conoi^re 
LyeWs  Geology,  p.  694,  with  Somervule's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  p.  294. 
Ajb  to  the  probable  southem  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara,  see  Mich- 
ardson's  Mission  to  Central  Afriaa,  1863,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  166  ;  and  as  to  the 
part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  countrj,  see  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol.  L 
pp.  237,  238.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  acan^  in- 
foimation  was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ixüiad. 
DenhanCs  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

^^  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  noticea  its 
'  features  of  steriUty,  of  unconquerable  barrenness.  Richardson* s  Sahara, 
1848)  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  and  see  the  stnking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and 
dreary  route  from  Mourzouk  to  Yeou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Den- 
ham, one  of  the  extremely  few  Europeans  who  have  performed  that  hazardous 
joiimey.  DenhanCs  Central  Africa,  pp.  2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the 
Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  Vegetation,  'a  coarse  grass  and  a  small  bell- 
flower  being  the  only  plants  tnat  1  could  discover,'  p.  90.  Compare  bis 
remark  on  &mou,  p.  317.  The  condition  of  part  of  tne  desert  in  the  four- 
teenth  Century  is  aescribed  in  the  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta,  p.  233,  which 
should  be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the 
joumey  of  Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothec,  Historie,  lib. 
xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  348. 

^^  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1860  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days 
of  Lake  Tchad,  was  Struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.  He 
says,  '  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Anica  is  there 
any  march  of  civilization.  All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  esta- 
blished  for  ages  'past*  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  306.  See 
similar  remarks  m  Paüme'9  Travels  in  Kordofan,  pp.  108;  109. 
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deed  the  most  extraordinary,  retums.'^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated, 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  foUowed,  and  this 
narrow  strip  of  land^®  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civi- 
üzation;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly  exagger- 
ated,*^  iörms  a  striking  contrast  tx)  the  barbarism  of  the 
other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to 
work  out  their  owii  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree, 
£poin  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 
These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two 

^'  Abd-AIlaüfy  who  was  in  Ep^rpt  earlj  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  gires 
iD  interpsting  account  of  the  nsin^  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egjpt  owes 
its  ferülitj.  Ahd-Aüatif,  Rdatum  de  TEgypte,  np.  829-840,  874-876,  and 
Appendix,  p.  604.  See  alao  on  these  periodicid  inundatioca,  WükiMo>tCs 
AMomi  EgifpUaMf  toL  iv.  pp.  101-104 ;  and  on  the  hfdf-aatronomical  half- 
theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  872-877,  vol.  ▼•  JPP*  201,  292. 
Compare  on  the  religiouB  importance  nf  the  Nile  Bun^en^s  Egypt^  vol.  i. 
p.  400.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (hook  ii.  chap.  y.  yol  i. 
p.  4S4);  lifpov  Toit  iriirrifioi,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ; 
sinoe  to  the  Nile  Egjpt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
it  from  Arabia  and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Heeren's  African 
Katum»,  ToL  ii.  p.  58 ;  üei/nier,  Economic  des  ArabeSf  p.  8 ;  Postan^a  on  the 
yUe  and  Indus,  in  Jounud  of  Atnaiic.  Societt/j  vol.  vii.  p.  276 ;  and  on  the 
difference  hetween  the  6oil  öf  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  aunounding  desert, 
See  Voktefff  Voyage  en  Syrie  ei  en  Egypfe,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

'^  'The  averafic^  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the 
other,  hetween  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Ecffoo  in  Upper  Egvpt,  is  only  about 
•eren  milea ;  and  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limita  depend  on  the 
bondation,  acarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half.'  WilkinsofCs  Ancient  Egyptians^ 
ToL  l  p.  210.  According  to  Gerard,  *  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  hetween 
Syeoe  and  Cairo  is  about  nine  milea.'  Note  in  Heeren^ s  African  NaUonSy 
toL  iL  p.  62. 

^  I  will  ^ve  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and 
I  man  too  of  considerable  learaing:  'As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the 
EsTBtiana,  their  cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power 
(^  tneir  magic;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in 
Scriptnre  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex^rtion  of  supematural  powers, 
ve  most  conclude  that  they  were  in  poasession  of  a  more  intimate  .know- 
W^  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nattire  than  what  is  professed  by  the 
iDo«t  leamed  men  of  the  present  nge.'  HamiUmCs  Myyyiiacay  pp.  61,  62. 
It  i«  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
torr:  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  ( Vyse  on  the  PyramidSy  vol.  i. 
p.  28)  assures  us  that  *the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed 
▼ith  great  wisdom  and  science.'  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians 
Wnone;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish 
them  from  barbarous  nations  like  the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to 
thit  of  the  Gieeksy  and  it  was  of  course  immeasurably  below  that  of  modern 
Europa. 
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primaiy  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
the  one  which  in  the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influ- 
ence.  But  in  European  civilization,  the  other  great  cause, 
that  is  to  say,  climate,  has  been  the  most  powerful ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  efFect  partly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in  the  result 
has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For,  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its 
antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subse- 
quently  occurs  will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  accumulation  took 
place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile 
soil,  causing  an  abundant  return ;  in  Europe,  it  was  a 
happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  Ope- 
ration of  one  part  of  extemal  nature  upon  another.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  efifect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  climate  and  the  labourer ;  that  is,  the  Operation  of 
extemal  nature  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  compli- 
cated,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came 
sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civi- 
lization, the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  fi'om 
being  the  best  or  most  permanent.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances  which  I  shall  presently  state,  the  only  progress 
which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of 
nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  was 
govemed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment  unknown  to  those  civUizations  which  were  origin- 
ated  by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  at 
all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have 
ever  increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase. 
But  the  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  experience  and  analogy 
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can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any 
evidence  which  autborizes  us  to  assign  even  an  imaginaiy 
boundaiy  at  which  the  human  intellect  will,  of  necessity, 
be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which  the 
mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity  confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing 
him  irora  what  is  commonly  called  extemal  nature,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives 
him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable 
to  hk  ultimate  progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  which 
likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but  which  does  so,  not  by 
exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical 
relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  quan- 
tity  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 

Thus  fitr  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and 
soil  affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind. 
Ailer  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  distributed ;  that  is  to  say,  what  propor- 
tion  is  to  go  to  the  upper  classes,  and  what  to  the  lower. 
la  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  this  depends  upon  seve- 
ral  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  examine.^^  But  m  a  very  early  stage 
of  Society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribu- 
tion  of  wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by 
physical  laws ;  and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active 
as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  glpbe  in  a  condition  of 
coDslant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If  this  can  be  demon- 

*  lodeed  many  of  tliem  are  still  unknown ;  for,  as  M.  Hey  justly  observeSy 
mott  -writen  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth| 
H^  sejrlect  the  laws  of  its  distribution.  Hey,  Science  Sociale j  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
In  contirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only 
<Üi^Tered  about  half  a  Century  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many 
»ubtle  ai^ments  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  adopted ;  and  even  some  of 
•-«  idvocates  have  shown  themselvep  uuequal  to  defending  their  own  cause. 
Tbf  ^reat  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  profits  of 
^<ck,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holds 
^  lest  entere  into  price. 
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Btrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws  is  manifest. 
For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  Is 
evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry 
into  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
tribution  of  power,  and,  as  such,  ynil  throw  great  light 
on  the  origin  of  those  social  and  political  inequalities,  the 
play  and  Opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  history  of  every  civilized  countiy. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say 
that  after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have 
once  fairly  begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes, 
those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter 
being,  as  a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  nu- 
merous.  The  fund  by  which  both  classes  are  supportdi 
is  immediately  created  by  the  lower  class,  whose  physical 
energies  are  directed,  combined,and  as  it  were  economized, 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of 
the  workmen  is  called  their  wages ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there 
will  arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class ;  that  is,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their 
accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  retum  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the 
contriving  class.  In  this  case,  the  members  of  the  saving 
class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refraining  from 
spending  their  accumulations,  and  this  reward  is  termed 
the  interest  of  their  money ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  three- 
fold  division — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But  this  is  a 
subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to  any 
extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated; 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  consideringi|  this 
third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.*^^    For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 

"  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealtb, 
and  part  of  the  produce  of  lahour  is  absorbed  by  rent.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  element  oi  price,  but  a  coneequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinarj  marcfa 
of  afiairs,  considerable  time  must  eJapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  tbe 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  price  paid  for  using  the.  natural  and  inde- 
etmctible  powers  of  the  soil,  ana  must  not  be  confused  with  rent  commonlT 
80  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of  stock.  I  notice  this,  be- 
canse  seyeial  of  the  opponents  of  Kicardo  have  placed  the  beginning  of  lent 
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enough  to  ascertain  what  those  natural  laws  are,  which, 
as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated,  regulate  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
and  employers. 

Xow,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for 
labour,  the  rate  of  wages  must^,  like  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  vary  aecording  to  the  changes  in  the  market. 
If  the  supply  of  labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages 
will  feil ;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  they  will 
rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country  there  is 
a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each 
can  receive.  And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  aflFected,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  question  of  wages  is  a  question 
of  population ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the  wages 
actually  paid  depends  upon  the  largeness  of  the  fund 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages 
received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants 
increase,  unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund 
itself  should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater 
demands  made  upon  it.^ 

too  earir,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  verj  often  profits 

"  *  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
Ubouriag  population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
di  labour;  we  will  saj,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at 
oce  time  or  place  than  at  another^  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the 
class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is^  and  can  be,  for  no  other 
TeasoQ  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population.  It 
u  zk)t  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of 
imporUnce  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
d^'^tiiMd  for  distiibution  among  the  labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
tbc«e  fimds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition 
cf  the  dass  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion 
tj  their  sdvantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  pro- 
e^  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion.' 
-JftZTj  J^wc^Ues  of  PolUical  Econoniy,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
fp.  264,  265,  and  M^Ctdhch's  PdUical  Economy,  pp.  379,  880.  Ricardo, 
Q  bis  Enaif  on  the  Infiuence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Com,  has  stated,  with  bis 
ivoal  teneneas,  the  three  possible  forms  of  this  question :  '  The  rise  or 
^  of  vsgra  is  common  to  all  states  of  societv,  whether  it  be  the  stationary, 
tbe  adrancing,  or  the  retrograde  State.  In  the  stationary  State,  it  is  regu- 
uLt«d  wholly  by  l^e  increase  or  faUing-ofT  of  the  population.    In  the 

TGL.  1.  E 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  are 
not  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now 
before  us,  regards  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its 
distribution ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascertain  what  those 
physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  alFected,  that  of  food  is  the  most 
active  and  universal.  If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  differ  solely  in  this — that  in  one  the  national 
food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and 
dear,  the  population  of  the  former  countiy  will  inevitablv 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.^^ 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause  the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked/* 
An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which 
the  food  of  different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  State  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  to  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions.  , 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only 
two,  effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the 
iunctions  of  life  would  stop ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the 
waste  constantly  taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  frame.    For  each  of  these  separate  pur- 

advancing  state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  op  the  population  advance 
at  the  more  rapid  course.  In  the  retrograde  State,  it  depends  on  whether 
population  or  capital  decrease  with  the  greater  rapidity.  lUcardo^s  Worksy 
p.  379. 

'^  The  Standard  of  comfort  heing  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

'*  'No  point  is  hetter  estahlished,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers 
wiU  always  ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them.' 
PnncipleB,>af  Political  Economy,  chap.  xxi.,  in  JRicardo's  Works,  p.  170, 
Compare  SmäKs  WeaUh  of  NtOom^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M^CuüocKi 
Political  Economy y  p.  222, 
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poses  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  temperature  of  our 
body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  are  called  non-azotized ;  the  incessant  decay  in  our 
organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found/^  In  the  former 
case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the 
oxygen  we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  com- 
bustion  by  which  our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the 
latter  case,  nitrogen  having  little  aflSnity  for  oxygen,^^ 
the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded 
against  combustion ;  ^^  and  being  thus  preserved,  is  able 
to  perform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and  supply- 
ing  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  lÖe. 
These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;^®  and  if  we 

*  The  diTision  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have 
Wn  firet  pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Müüer'B  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  625. 
Itisnow  recognised  bj  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance, 
IMg'i  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  134  ;  Carpenter'a  Hwnan  Fh/ysiotogy,  p  686 ; 
Brmdes  Chtmittrtfy  vol.  ii.  pp.  1218,  1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  con- 
structed  acoordiiig  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ;  see  an  elaborate  essaj 
bv  MeesTBL  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  The  Composition  of  Food$j  in  JReport  of 
Britith  Auociation  for  1862,  p.  323 :  but  the  experiments  made  bj  these 
z^t]«men  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  g^ne- 
nl  law ;  still  leas  can  we  accept  their  singular  asäertion,  p.  346,  that  the 
erqnparatiTe  pricea  of  different  tbods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  com- 
ptraÜTely  contain. 

*  'Of  aU  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest 
»ttraction  for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all 
cm&bostible  elements  with  which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
cf  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion.' 
Itf%>  Lfäers  on  ChemUtry,  p.  372. 

^'  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some 
^ubsUnce«  is  still  imperfectiy  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
^tnturr,  itn  existence  was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  con- 
üK'Wd  with  the  genend  theory  of  poisons.  See  Turner»  Chetnigtry,  vol.  i, 
P*MC.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe  the  fact,  that  several  poisons 
vhioh  ire  fatal  when  applicKi  to  a  wounded  surface,  may  be  taken  into  the 
««.mach  with  impunity.  Brodie^8  PhysiologictU  JÜesearcheSf  1851,  pp.  137, 
^''**\  It  eeems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
^th  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  *  destroy  life  by  paralysing 
the  mitteles  of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  acüon  of  the 

**  Pn>at*B  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous, 
9P^arB  to  me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe,  that  it  is  adopted 
Q  the  last  edition  of  Eüiotson'»  Human  Physidogy,  pp.  65,  160.  The  di- 
^«m  by  M.  Lepelletier  into  '  les  alimens  solides  et  les  boissons  *  is  of 
^^nme  purely  empiricaL    LepelktieTf  Physiologie  MiduxUe,  voL  ii.  p.  100, 

£  2 
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inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they 
bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most 
important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot 
country,  their  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than 
when  they  live  in  a  cold  one ;  therefore  they  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the  sole  busi- 
ness  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot 
country,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  be- 
cause  on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  fre- 
quent^  and  on  that  aecount  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is 
lessrapid.2« 

Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in 
their  natural  and  ordinary  State,  consume  less  food  than 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  foUows  that, 
provided  other  things  remain  equal^  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation  will  be  raore  rapid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than 
in  those  which  are  cold.  For  practical  purposes,  it  is  im- 
material  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a  substance  by 
which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  supply,  or 
whether  it  arises  fix)m  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  more ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will 
go  further,  and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  in- 

Parifl,  1832.  In  Tegard  to  Prout's  Classification^  compare  Burdach^s  JhitU 
de  Physiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  .with  Wagner^ s  PkywioUxfy,  p.  452. 

^  The  eyidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between 
exertion  and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regaid  to  the  musculftr 
System,  see  Carpenter's  JSuman  Phymologyy  pp.  440,  441,  681,  edit  1840 : 
'  there  is  stron?  reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  mus- 
cular  tiesue  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  ezerted/ 
This  perhaps  would  be  generaily  anticipated  even  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof ;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same  principle  holds  good 
of  the  nervous  System.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  infiammation  of  the  brsin  their  excretion  (by  the  kidnevs)  is 
very  considerable.  See  Paget' s  Ledere»  on  Swgical  Pathokwy,  1853,  Vol.  i. 
pp.  6,  7,  434 ;  Carpenter's  .Human  Phygiology,  pp.  192,  193,  222 ;  Simons 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  Henle,  j^atomie  GSn^rale,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phosphorus  of  the  bram,  the 
recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Rooin  et  Verdeil,  CMmie  Anatomique,  vol.  i. 
p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Paris,  1853.  According  to  these  vfriters  (vol.  iii. 
p.  445),  ÜB  existence  in  the  brain  was  fiist  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 
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creasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  coun- 
try,  where,  even  if  provisions  were  equally  abundant, 
they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  be  sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of 
climate  are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with 
the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  ßut  there  is  also  another  point 
of  view,  which  follows  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will 
be  found  to  strengthen  the  argument  just  stated.  This 
is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only  are  men  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  State  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  be- 
yond  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two : 
namely,  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the 
waste  in  the  tissues.^^  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former 
is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs, 
and,  as  it  travels  through  the  System,  combining  with  the 
carbon  which  we  take  in  our  food.^^     This  combination 

^  Thoo^h  both  objects  are  equally  ettential,  the  former  is  usually  the 
more  pressrng ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment^  what  we  should 
expect  &om  theoiy,  that  when  animals  are  starrea  to  death,  there  is  a  pro' 
RTeAsiTe  dedine  in  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate 
cauae  of  death  by  starvation  is  not  wealmess,  but  cold.  See  Wiäiams^s  Prui" 
dfim  of  Medicme,  p.  36 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal 
hett  «ad  the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  contractile  parts  of  the  body, 
«c  Vo^%  Patioloffical  Anatomy  ofthe  Human  Body,  p.  532.  Compare  the 
importaat  and  thoughtfol  work  of  Burdach,  Physiologie  comme  Science 
dObmaUon,  voL  v.  pp.  144,  436,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

^  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed 
tbit  this  combination  tooK  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experimenta 
haye  made  it  probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  Circu- 
pon, and  that  the  blood-corpuscules  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.  Comp. 
IMg'fAmmal  Chemüiry,  p.  78 ;  Letters  on  Chemistn/j  pp.  336,  336;  Thr- 
»T*i  Ckemitiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1319;  MüUer's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  169. 
Tlttt  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air-cellsis  moreover  proved 
W  the  fact  that  the  längs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  See 
MvOer,  ToL  i.  p.  348 ;  TTumuon^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  633 ;  and  jBrodie's 
P^tiaL  ReeeartheSy  p.  33.  Another  arpiment  in  favour  of  the  red  corpus- 
rak«  hdng  the  camers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  tnose 
c^aaes  of  the  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature ;  while  the 
^'-^  of  iavertebrata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
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of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur  without  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary  tempera- 
ture.^^  By  virtue  of  a  law  £ämiliar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in  cer- 
tain  definite  proportions ;  ^  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
balance,  it  is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the 
carbon  should  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  in :  while  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should  in- 
creasethe  quantity  of  both  of  these  constituents  whenever 

if  tliej  even  exist  in  the  lower  articulata  and  moUusca.  See  CarpeWteri 
Hunum  Phygid.  pp.  109,  532 ;  Grant's  Comparative  Anatotny,  p.  472 ;  El- 
Uotson^s  Human  JPkysiol,  p.  159.  In  reg^  to  the  difPerent  dimenfiions  of 
oorposcules,  see  HenUy  Anatomie  GinSrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  457-467^  494,  495; 
BlatnvOle,  Phygif^ogie  Compar^e,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299,  301-304 ;  Milne  Ed- 
ioardSy  jSoologie,  part  i.  pp.  54-56 ;  Fourik  Report  of  British  Association^  pp. 
117,  118;  Simon*s  Animal  Chetnistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104;  and,  above  all, 
the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  (Carpenter,  pp.  105,  106).  These 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal 
heat  and  of  nutrition,  will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in 
xaifling  pathology  to  a  science.  In  the  mean  time  I  mav  mention  the  rela- 
tion  between  an  exaniination  of  the  corpuscules  and  t&e  theory  of  inflam- 
ination  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to  settle:  this  is,  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstniction  of  the  vessels  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Eespecting  this  strikins:  generalization, 
which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams" s  Principhs  of  Medicine,  1848, 
pp.  258-265,  with  Papet's  Surgical  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  L  pp.  813-317  ;  Jonc$ 
and  Siereking's  Patholoyical  Änatomy,  1854,  pp.  28,  105,  106.  The  difficul- 
ties  connected  with  the  scientific  study  of  innammation  are  evaded  in  Vo- 
Q^s  Patholoyical  Anatomy,  p.  418;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  matly  overrated. 

*'  On  the  amount  of  heat  disen^ged  bv  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
see  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44 ;  and 
those  of  Despretz,  in  ThomsovCs  Animal  ChenMry,  p.  634.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  we  fina  that  the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combina- 
tion  of  oxygen  with  carbon :  see  Balfour^s  Botany,  pp.  231,  232,  322,  323. 
As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused  generally  by  chemical  combination,  tbere 
is  an  essav  well  worth  reading  by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews  in  Beport  ofBriiid 
Association  for  1849,  pp.  63-78.  See  also  Beport  for  1852,  Transac.  of  See- 
p.  40,  and  JUebig  and  ^opp's  Beports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  voL  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20 ;  also  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Phystque^  Paris, 
1832,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  411. 

*>  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries 
by  Dalton,  is  the  comer>stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with 
admirable  cleameas  in  Ttwner's  Elements  of  Chetnistry^  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151. 
Compare  Brande's  Chetnistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-144 ;  Ctivier,  Progris  des  Sci- 
ences, vol.  ii.  p.  255 ;  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121. 
But  none  of  tnese  writers  have  considered  the  law  so  philosophicallv  as  M. 
A.  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133-176,  one  of  the  best  c!bapten 
in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-imderstood  work. 
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a  greater  extemal  cold  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate,  this 
necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  air 
being  denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  Inspiration  a  greater 
volume  of  oxygen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where 
the  air  is  raretied  by  heat.^  In  the  second  place,  cold 
accelerates  their  respiration,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  in- 
hale  more  frequently  than  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries, 
increases  the  arnount  of  oxygen  which  they  on  an  average 
take  in.^  On  both  these  grounds  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  becomes  greater:  it  is  therefore  requisite  that 
the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater ;  since 
by  the  union  of  these  two  Clements  in  certain  definite 

^  '  Ainai,  daos  des  temps  ^gaux,  la  quanütö  d'oxygene  consomm^e  par  le 
meme  animal  est  d*autant  plus  grando  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  moins 
ele\ee.'  Bobin  et  Verdeily  Chimie  AnatorniquCy  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  Sinioti's 
Lectures  on  Pathohgy,  1Ö50,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respira- 
tion in  a  high  temperature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simonis  inference 
that  therefore  the  Blood  is  more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones. 
This  is  not  making  allowance  for  the  diflerence  of  diet,  which  corrects  the 
diäer^ice  of  temperature. 

**  *  The  consumption  of  oxTffen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the 
number  of  respirations.'  Liebig^s  Letters  on  Chemistn/f  p.  314;  and  see  Thom" 
*m$  Anifiuü  Chemistry^  p.  61 1.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases 
the  namber  of  respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all 
animals,  consume  more  oxygen  than  any  others.  Milne  Edwards,  2k)ologie, 
part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  371  j  Flotirens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  153,  154,  2(55, 
^>*j.    Uompare,  on  the  connexion  between  respiration  and  the  locomotiye 


or,;rans,  Bedard,  Anatomie  Ghi^ale,  pp.  39,  44 ;  Burdachf  TraitS  de  Phi/m'o- 
fcjTw,  voL  ix.  pp.  485,  66Ö-559 ;  Carus'  Cornjuxrcdive  Anatomy,  yol.  i.  pp.  99, 
1»>4,  .358,  vol.  li.  pp.  142,  100 ;  Grant's  Coniparative  Anatomyj  pp.  466,  496, 
522,  529,  537;  Ryn^er  Jones' s  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  369,  440, 692,  714,  720; 


466,  496, 

,    _  , ^ .--...      -_,___,-_,  714,  720; 

Olren*«  Intertehratüy  pp.  322,  345,  886,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentilly  ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount 
of  carbooic-acid  gas.  Mayo's  Human  Physiology,  p.  64  ]  Liehig  and  Kopp^s 
JtepartSy  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

If  we  DOW  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in 
tlie  text  will  oecome  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise 
Uken  in  cold  cliraates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an 
iiureased  respiratory  action.  For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken 
tnd  Rquiied,  compare  WrangeTs  Polar  Expedäion,  pp.  79,  102  ;  Richard- 
fM9  Ardic  Expeaäion,  vol.  i.  p.  385 ;  Simpson* s  North  Coast  of  America, 
pp.  49, 88,  whicn  should  be  contrasted  with  the  contempt  for  such  amuse- 
nu^ta  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this  is  so  essential  to 
pre^nre  a  normal  State,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off  in  the  northem 
ptrt  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise  :  see  CrantZf 
Eitlory  of  GreenUmd,  voL  i.  pp.  46,  62,  338. 
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proportions,  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance 
of  the  human  frame  can  alone  be  maintained.^ 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological 
principles,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the 
country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  car- 
bonized  will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely 
scientific  inference  has  been  verified  by  actual  experi- 
ment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  consume 
krge  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber ;  while  within 
the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
fruit,  rice,  and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained  by  careful  analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is 
an  excess  of  carbon ;  in  the  tropica!  food  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  Without  entering  into  detaüs,  which  to  the 
majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteful,  it  may  be  said 
generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as  much 
carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very 
little  oxygen  ;^^  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal, 
and,  in  reference  to  nutrition,  the  most  important  consti- 
tuent  in  the  vegetable  world,^®  is  nearly  half  oxygen.^^ 

^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

"  '  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southein  climes  do  not  oontain, 
in  a  fresh  State,  more  tlian  12  per  cent.  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and 
train-oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per 
oent.  of  that  element'  Liebig' s  Leiters  an  ChenMry,  p.  820 ;  see  also  p.  3/o, 
and  Turners  Chemistry,  voL  ii.  p.  1315.  According  to  Prout  {Mayo's  Hu- 
man Fhysiol.,y.  1^86)^  'the  proportion  of  carbon  in  oilj  bodies  varies  from 
about  60  to  öO  per  cent.*  The  quantity  of  oil  and  fat  habitually  consumed 
in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  (Polar  Ibrpeditum,  p.  2n  says 
of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  'fat  is  their  greatest  deücacy. 
They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape ;  raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt.'  See 
also  Simpson' s  Discoveries  on  the  I^orth  Coast  of  America^  pp.  147,  404. 

^  '  So  common,  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it.'    Lindliy^s  BoUmy,  vol.  i. 

§'.  111 ;  and  at  p.  121,  '  starch  is  the  most  common  of  idl  vegetable  pro- 
uctions.'  Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distingui^h 
the  grains  of  starch  secreted  by  plants  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the 
atarcn-granules,  first  noticed  by  M.  Link,  R^rts  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  So^ 
detyj  pp.  223,  370 ;  and  re.specting  its  predominance  in  the  Tegetable  world, 
compare  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  pp.  650-662,  875;  Brandes 
Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160 ;  Turner^ s  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1236 ;  Liebig  and 
Kcpp's  Reports,  voL  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

^  The  oxygen  is  49'39  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liehig's  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  p.  379.  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains 
53*33  per  cent  of  oxygen.     See  TTtomson's  Chemüiry  of  Vegetables,  p.  651, 
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The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the 
subject  before  us  is  highly  curious :  for  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable  fact,  and  one  to  which  I  would  call  particular 
attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
we  are  Ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly 
than  food  in  which  comparatively  little  carbon  is  founa. 
The  fniits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  active 
principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  may  be  obtained  with- 
out  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food,  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spon- 
taneous  a  manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up 
by  the  soil ;  but  it  consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and 
the  oil^  of  powerfiil  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure 
it,  man  must  incur  gi*eat  risk,  and  expend  great  labour. 
And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme 
cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the 
conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  govemed.  It  is 
endent  that^  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  carbonized ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  be  oxidized.^^  At  the  same  time,  car- 
bonized food,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world, 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  oxidized  food,  which  is 
drawn  fix)m  the  vegetable  world. *^     The  result  has  been, 

on  tLe  anthority  of  Frout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate 
riperimenter. 

***(lf  which  a  «ingle  whale  will  yield  '  cent  vinjft  tonneaux.'  Cuvier, 
^^  Am'mal^  voL  i.  p.  297.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food,  Sir  J.  Richardson 
{Arrtic  Ejrpedäian,  1851,  Tol.  i.  p.  243)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctie  regiona  only  maintain  themselvea  by  chasing  whales  and  *  consuming 
Uübber.' 

*^  It  is  6aid,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  bis  food,  even  in  the  tem- 
P^nte  paxts  of  Europe,  should  contain  'a  fuU  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter 
than  in  Bammer.'    Liebig'a  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  16. 

^Tbemoet  hifrhly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by 
taiiBAlfl:  the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom  there  is,  however,  so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied 
""^th  tbe  rarity  of  nitrogen,  has  induced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize 
pWtg  as  carbonized,  and  animals  as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend 
V»  a  d<Hd>le  antithesis.  Vegettibles  are  carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are 
^'^^^'«lotized;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  Opposition  to  the  highly  carbonized 

^aasuäi  food  of  cold  oountrieB.    Besides  this^  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
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that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is  for 
the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infency  of  80ciet}% 
a  bolder  and  more  adventuious  chaiacter,  than  we  find 
among  those  other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment, 
being  highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is 
supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously 
and  without  a  stniggle.^  From  this  original  divergence 
there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which,  however,  I 
am  not  now  concemed  to  trace ;  my  present  object  being 
merely  to  point  out  how  this  diflference  of  food  affects  the 
Proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different 
classes. 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument. 
But  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which 
the  argument  is  based.  The  &cts,  then  are  simply  these. 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population ;  in- 
creasing  when  the  labour-market  is  under-supplied,  dimi- 
nishing  when  it  is  over-supplied.  The  population  itself, 
though  affected  by  many  other  circumstances,  does  un- 
doubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food ;  advancing 
when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer 
in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones ;  and  not  only  is  it 
scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required;**  so  that  on  both 

tbe  carbon  of  yegetables  is  most  abundant  in  tbe  woody  and  unnntritious 
pari,  wbich  is  not  eaten ;  wbile  tbe  carbon  of  animitl«  is  foond  in  tbe  fatty 
and  oilj  partSy  wbicb  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  oold  countries,  greedilv 
devoured. 

*•  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  voL  ii.  p.  880),  speaking  of  the 
cbeapness  of  vegetables  in  tbe  East,  savs, '  in  some  parts  of  Peraia  fruit  has 
bardly  any  value.'  Cuvier,  in  a  striking  paasage  {üipie  Animaly  rol.  i- 
pp.  73,  74^,  bas  contrasted  vegetable  witb  animal  food,  and  tbinks  tbat  the 
former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  tbe  more  natural.  But  tbe  trutb  is  that 
botb  are  equally  nattmd :  tbougb  wben  Cuvier  wrote  scarcely  anytbing  was 
known  of  tbe  laws  wbicb  govem  tbe  relation  between  climate  and  food 
On  tbe  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries,  aee 
WrcmgeFs  Polar  Expedition^  pp.  70,  71,  101, 192 ;  Simpeon'g  Diacoveries  on 
the  North  Coast  of  AtnericOy  p.  240 ;  CrarUzy  History.of  Crreenland,  voL  i.  pp. 
22,  82, 105,  131,  154, 155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  265,  324. 

**  '  Cabania  (JRapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  313)  saya,  ^  Dana  \^ 
temps  et  dans  les  pays  finoids  on  mange  et  Ton  ag^t  <uiyantage.'    Tbat  much 
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grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth 
of  that  population  from  whose  ranks  the  labour-market 
is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  streng  and 
constant  tendency  in  not  countries  for  wages  to  be  low, 
in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general 
course  of  history,  we  shaäl  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in 
every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all 
the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  veiy  depressed. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder 
climate :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of 
Ibod  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  dififer- 
ence  produced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  social 
and  political  consequences  of  immense  importance.  But 
before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  only 
apparent  exception  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which 
strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is  one  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possessing  a 
very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by 
potatoes,  which  were  introduced  into  their  country  late 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century.^ 

fi)od  18  eaten  in  cold  countries,  and  little  in  bot  ones,  is   mentioned  by 
niuDerons  tisTellers,  none  of  wbom  are  aware  of  the  cause.      See  Simpson  s 
Difcov,  on  North  Coad  of  Atnerica,  jo.  218  ^  Custine's  Russie^  vol.  iv.  p.  66 
Wm^g  Expedition^  pp.  21,  327 ;  CrantZy  Higtory  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp, 
145,  3Ö0;  Richardaon's  Central  Africa^  vol.  ii.  p.  4(3;  Richardison's  Sahara 
Tol.  L  p.  1,37 ;  Denham^s  Africa,  p.  H7  ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v 
p.  144,  voL  viü.  p.  188 ;  Burcknardt'a  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 
^vhahr,  lUscriptton  de  FArabie,  p.  4ö ;   Ullod's  Voyage  to  South  America 
voL  L  pp.  403,  408;  Jom^ud  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi 
p.  B5,  voL  xix.  p.  121 ;  Spix  and  Martim's  Travel»  in  BrazU,  vol.  i.  p.  164  ^ 
^wrfÄ^y*«  ffidory  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  ;   Volney,  Voyage  en  Sh/ne  et  en 
%?fe,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380,  400 ;  lAno's  Sarawak,  p.  140. 
*^  Meyen  {Geogm^y  of  PUmts,  1846^  p.  313)  says  that  tbe  potato  was 
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Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato  is,  that  until  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If  we 
compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average 
land  sown  with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  per- 
sons  as  the  same  quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.^ 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  country  where  men  live  on 
potatoes,  the  population  will,  if  other  things  are  tolerably 
equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a  country  where  they 
live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  occurred.  Until 
a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  fece  of  affairs  was  en- 
tirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annu- 
ally  three  per  cent. ;  the  population  of  England  during  the 
same  period  increasing  one  and  a  half  per  cent.*^  The 
result  was,  that  in  these  two  countries  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  altogether  different.  Even  in  England  the 
growth  of  population  is  somewhat  too  rapid ;  and  the  la- 
bour-market  being  overstocked,  the  working  classes  are 
not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.^  But  their  condi- 
tion  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live. 

introduced  into  Ireland  in  1586 ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch  (Dtctimi' 
ary  of  Commerce^  1849,  p.  1048),  'potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were 
not  introduced  into  Ireland  tili  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  on  bis  estate  in  tbe  ^-icinitr 
of  Youghall.'  Compare  LoudovCi  Encyclop,  of  Affricuäitre,  p.  845  :  *  first 
planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  bis  estate  of  Youghall,  near  Cork.' 

^  Adam  Smith  (  Weatth  of  Natüms,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that 
it  will  support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer 
are  the  weakest  part  of  bis  work^  and  the  more  careful  calcolations  made 
eince  he  wrote  oear  out  the  Statement  in  the  text  '  It  admits  of  demon- 
stration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat.'  Loudon^s  Encyclop.  of  Agricuäure, 
6th  edit,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  M'CttUocKs  Did.,  p.  1048,  '  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from  an 
acre  of  wheat.'  The  dailj  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied  laboorer 
in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seyen  and  a  half  for  women.    See  Phillips  on  ScrofidOj  1846,  p.  177. 

*^  Maiihus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425,  431,  435,  441,  442,- 
JiPCuOoch's  Poläical  Economy,  pp.  381,  382. 

^  The  lowest  agricultural  wa^  in  our  time  have  been  in  England 
about  1«.  a  day;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thomton  in  1845, 
the  highest  wages  then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire^  and  were  rather  more 
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The  miserv  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt 
always  been  aggravated  by  the  igf  ora^ce  of  their  rulers, 
and  by  that  scandalous  misgovemment  which,  until  very 
recenüy  formed  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of 
England.  The  most  active  cause,  however,  was,  that  their 
wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them,  not  only  from  the 
comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civiüzed  life ; 
and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of  that 
cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people 
to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  con- 
stantly  gorged.*^  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer  who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty 
years  ago,  mentioned  that  at  that  time  the  average  wages 
were  fourpence  a  day,  and  that  even  this  wretched  pit- 
tance  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regulär  em- 
ployment.^ 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a 
country  which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural 
resources  than  any  other  in  Europe.^^    And  if  we  inves- 

t^  ISs.  a  week ;  those  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  being  nearly  bb 
hiifh.  Thomton  on  Over-Populatüm,  pp.  12-16,  24,  25.  Godwin,  writing  in 
1^20,  estimates  the  axerage  at  1«.  Od.  a  day.  Godwin  on  Population,  p.  574. 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  bis  work  On  Scrofida,  1846,  p.  346,  says,  '  at  present  tbe 
ndo  of  wages  is  from  9«.  to  lOs. 

^  Themost  miserable  part,  namelj  Connaugbt,  in  1733,  contained  242,160 
bhibitants;  and  in  1621,  1,110,229.  See  Sadler'sLaw  of  Population^  toI.  ii. 
p.490. 

^  3k[r.  Inglis,  wbo  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view 
to  its  eooDomical  State,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  '  I  am 
qnite  confident,  that  if  the  whole  yearly  eamings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland 
^ere  dinded  by  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under 
this  smi — *■  Fourpence  a  day  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland.'  Inglis,  Joumey 
thrtMghout  Irdand  in  1834,  Lond.  1836, 2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  At  Balinas- 
1'^,  in  the  county  of  Galway, '  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  accidentally 
in  Company  ofierod  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  waming,  a  couple  of  hundred 
Uh-iurerB  lü  fourpence  even  for  temporary  employment.*  In4flu,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
The  »ame  writer  says  (voL  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralee  *  it  often  happens  that 
^«  labouren,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  moming  imtil 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  two- 
P**nc«.'  Compare,  in  CUmcurry^s  Pecoüedions,  Dublin,  1849,  p.  310,  a  letter 
L^^In  Dr.  Doyle  written  in  1829,  dencribing  Ireland  as  *  a  country  where  the 
iQvicet  ia  aiwaya  overstocked  with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is 
n>t  worth,  at  an  average,  more  than  threepence  a  day.' 

^^  It  is  Singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  bis  other- 
'^9«'  jtut  remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  efiect  produced  on  their 
vages  by  the  increaae  of  population.    Kay's  Social  Condäum  of  the  People, 
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tigate  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  con- 
dition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same  principle  every 
where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  det^rmines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  deter- 
mines  the  rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find, 
that  when  the  wages  are  invariably  low,^^  the  distribution 
of  wealth  being  thus  veiy  unequal,  the  distribution  of 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  be  very  un- 
equal ;  in  other  words  it  will  appear  that  the  normsd  and 
average  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  will, 
in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities  of  nature, 
the  Operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.^ 
After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the 

Tol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223,  306-324.  This  is  the  more  obsenrable,  because  the 
diäadvantagres  of  cheap  food  have  been  noticed  not  only  by  eevend  common 
writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities  on  population,  Mr.  Malthus: 
see  the  sixth  edition  of  bis  Ensay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  voL  ii.  pp. 
123, 124,  383,  384.  If  these  thingps  were  oftener  considei^d,  we  should  not 
hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ;  the  simple 
fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are  Celts, 
but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  frood 
wages,  and  therefore  they  beconie  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.    Com- 

5 are  Journal  of  Statisticiü  Society,  Vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  TTiomion  on  Over- 
^opttlafion,  p.  425 ;  a  very  val nable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Irish  as  soon  as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and 
energetic.  See  Parliamentary  Hidory^  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North 
America,  '  thev  are  most  willinp:  to  work  hard.'  jLyeWs  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  Status,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

**  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  inde- 
pendent  both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

*'  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  (Dottbletlay^s  Tnte  Lok  oJ 
Population,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  (i9,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries 
are  more  populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vege table  than  when  it  iä 
animal ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  p^r 
diet  is  more  favourable  to  fecundity  than  a  rieh  one.  But  though  the  fact  of 
the  greater  increase  of  population  is  indispu table,  there  are  several  reaäons 
for  beino;  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Doubleday's  explan ation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a  pro- 
position  which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  obser- 
Tations  of  travellers  and  of  govemments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
establish  it  statistically. 

2nd.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  bot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for 
a  cold  country  ;  and  since  ^e  know  that,  notwithstanäing  the  diüerence  of 
food  and  climate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the 
eqnator  and  the  poles  (compare  Liehig* 8  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  19 ;  HclUmdi 
Medical  Notes,  p.  473 ',  Pouiüet,  EUm&is  de  Phygique,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  414 ; 
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intimateconnexionbetween  the  physicaland  moral  world ; 
the  laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  govemed ;  and  the 
reasons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  cer- 
tain  stage  of  development,  and  then  feil  away,  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head  against  those 
exteraal  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  eflfectually 
retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  tum  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an 
admirable  Illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  coUision 
between  internal  and  extemal  phenomena.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances  already  stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  rieh  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
be  easily  obtained.  This  immense  zone  comprises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  of  all  its  pro- 
viüces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  the 
longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civilization.^* 
Ana  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other 
part  of  Asia,^^  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and 

Bitrdaeh*9  IraiU  de  Fhfsiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieTe  that  there  is  anj  other  normal  variatioD,  biit  should  rather  suppose 
tbat,  in  regard  to  all  esaential  functions,  vegetable  diet  and  extemal  heat  are 
equiralent  to  animal  diet  and  extemal  cold. 

•]fd.  Even  conceding,  for  tbe  Bake  of  argumenta  tbat  vegetable  food  in- 
crfrast«  the  procreative  power,  this  would  only  aifect  the  n  umher  of  birthsi 
and  not  the  density  of  population ;  for  a  greater  n amber  of  bii-ths  may  be, 
and  often  are,  remedied  by  a  ffreater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which 
Ooiiwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus,  falls  into  serions  error.  Godicm  tm 
^vpulaUon^  p.  317. 

iifince  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday's 
▼ere  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.  See  Hey,  Science  Sociale^ 
ToL  i.  p.  186. 

^  I  ose  the  word  'Hindostan'  in  the  populär  sense,  as  extending  south  to 
Cape  Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north 
of  the  Nerbudda.  Compare  MüTs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Bohlen j 
d'Ji  ake  Indien,  voL  i.  p.  11 ;  Meiners  über  die  Länder  in  Asien j  vol.  i,  p.  224. 
The  Word  itself  is  not  found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin. 
HaüieifB  Preface  to  the  Gentoo  Zaivs,  pp.  xx.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Besearches,  voL  iii. 
pp.3ß8,860. 

"  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion, 
and  jiuigpradence,  a  Icamed  fifeographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  ^  Kein 
anderes  Asiatisches  Reich  ist  m  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen 
Vid  flo  einaichtsvoUen  Europäern  durchreist  und  beschrieben  worden,  als 
Ifiödostan.*  Meiners  Länder  in  Asien,  vol  i.  p.  225.  Since  tlie  time  of 
Meinen,  such  evidence  has  become  still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is^ 
I  thinky  too  mtich  neglected  by  M.  Rhode  in  his  valuable  werk  on  India : 
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use  it  to  illustrate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized 
from  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may 
be  verified  by  that  more  extensive  survey,  the  means  of 
which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into 
play  that  law  ah^ady  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbo- 
naceous  character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges 
the  people  to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  fpom  the  aninial^ 
but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  starch  is  the  most 
important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessaiy  a  food  of  wmch  the  retums  will  be  abundant, 
and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  compara- 
tively  small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  charac- 
teristics,  which,  if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Indian  nations. 
So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest  period  the  most  ge- 
neral  food  in  India  has  been  rice,^^  which  is  the  most 
nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia ;  ^^  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous  Proportion  of  starch;^  and  which  yields  to  the 
labourer  an  average  retum  of  at  least  sixty  fold,*^ 

'Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemäss,  betrachten  wir  hier  ntir  Werke  der 
Hindus  selbst,  oder  Auszüge  aus  denselben  als  Quellen.'  JRhode,  üdiffiote 
Bildtma  der  JHindus,  yol.  i.  p.  43; 

^  This  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiär  mention  of  it  in  that 
remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menü.  See  the  Indilui^,  in 
T^^orksof  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  5p.  87,  132,  166,  200,  216,  366,  400,  403, 
434.  Inus  too,  in  the  enumeration  of  foods  in  Vishnu  iVroiMi,  pp.  46,  47, 
rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See  further  evidence  in  Bohlen^  das  tute  Indttn, 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  np.  159,  160 ;  WUson's  Theatre  of  the  InduSj  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  16,  16,  37,  9z,  96,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  36,  part  lii.  p.  64 ;  Notes  m 
the  MtMobharata,  in  Journal  of  Asiattc  Society,  voL  vii.  p.  l41 ;  Travels  of 
Ihn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,^,  164 ;  Coleifrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Lam^ 
vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  436, 669,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11,  148,  206,  206,  207, 
266, 364, 630 ;  Asiatic  jResearches,  voL  vii.  pp.  299, 302 ;  Ward  on  the  Hmdow, 
vol.  i.  p.  209,  voL  iii.  p.  106. 

^^  '  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the 
cerealia.'     Somerviüe's  Pkysical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

^B  It  contains  from  83'8  to  8607  per  cent.  of  starch.  Brandis  Chemistry , 
voL  ii.  p.  1624 ;  ITunnson's  Chemistry  of  Oryanic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

^'  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average ;  but  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Savaiy,  rice  *  produces  eighl^  busheis  for  one.  Loudon's 
Encyclop,  of  AyricuUure,  p.  173.  In  Tennassenm,  the  yield  is  firom  80  to 
100.    Lowe  Sittory  of  TeHnasserim,  in  Journal  of  Astatie  Society,  voL  iii. 
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Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical 
laws,  to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country 
will  be,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior 
consequences,  What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is 
that  though  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal 
food,  but  by  another  grain  called  ragi.^^  The  original  rice, 
however,is  so  suited  tothe  circiimstances  I  have  described, 
tbat  it  is  still  the  most  general  food  of  nearly  all  the  hot- 
test countries  of  Asia,®^  from  which  at  diflferent  times  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.^^ 

f.  29.  In  Soath  America,  250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martius  {Travels 
»  Brazä,  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  ;  or  from  200  to  300,  according  to  Southey  {Ilistory 
•/  Braäly  vol.  iii.  pp.  C58,  806).  The  lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Meyen 
» fortv  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is'marsh  rice  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  400 
Ibid.  ' Meyen  s  Geography  of  Plwits,  ia46,  p.  301. 

*  Elpfiutoiu^s  Higtory  of  Indüif  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Cynosurus  Corocanus 
of  Linnteus ;  and,  considenng  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neg- 
i^ed  by  botanical  writera.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in 
Buchofum's  Joumey  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Cafiara,  and  Malabar, 
voL  i.  pp.  100-104,  285,  286,  875,  370,  403,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  2.J9,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet  is  generally  used ;  of 
Thich  '  a  quantity  sulficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  about  a 
klipenny.'  Oibson  an  Indian  AyricuUure,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Socieiy, 
ToL  TÜL'p.  100. 

"  Mariden's  History  of  Sumatra^  pp.  66,  69 ;  üqffles^  History  of  Java, 
voL  L  pp.  39,  106,  119,  129,  240;  Percivars  Ceylon^  pp.  337,  364 ;  Trattsac. 
(ffSücidif  of  Bombay  f  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  i.  p.  510; 
Joirnal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  247,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  64,  251,  257, 
Ä**2,  :m,  344,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8,  25,  300,  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83,  104,  voL  v.  pp. 
241,  246;  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  v.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi. 
Pp-  171,  172;  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124, 
%  m,  voL  V.  p.  263,  vol.  viii.  pp.  341,  359,  vol.  xix.  pp.  132,  137. 
^  •*  Rice,  80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward. 
rWdes  the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philologicol  probabilities  in  favour 
'  f  itB  being  indiprenoos  to  Asia,  and  the  banscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very 
^deljdiffuaed.  Compare  Humhoidfs  Cowum,  voL  ii.  p.  472,  with. Cz-att/wr^*« 
Uiäory  of  the  Indian  ArcMpdago,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  In  the  fourteenth  centurjr, 
it  "^u  the  common  food  on  the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  m 
itjdagascar.  Travds  of  Ihn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  56 ;  EUis^s 
Sutfiy  of  MwUiyascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  297-304,  vol.  ii.  p.  202;  Journal  of 
^rftj^nph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  21z.  From  Madagascar  its  seeds  were,  accord- 
iDj?  to  M*Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1105,  carried  to  Carolina  late 
ifl  tJjf  fieventeenth  Century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  (Squier's  Cen~ 
fral  America,  voL  i.  p.  38)  and  in  South  America  (JSenderson's  Hist.  of  Brasil, 
??  *^tJ,  307,  395, 440, 488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  MeyetCs 
^^f**grafiky  of  PUdUs^  pp.  291, 297,  with  Asara,  Voyages  dans  VAm^rique  Meri- 
*J«a^,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  voL  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though  acquainted 
'nthrioe,  did  not  cultivate  it;  and  its  cultivation  was  tirst  introduced  into 
Eoiope  hj  the  Araba.    See  Humboldt,  No>uveüe  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 
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In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of 
food,  there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wcalth  which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where 
the  labour- market  is  always  redundant.^  If  we  examine 
the  earliest  Indian  records  which  have  been  presei-ved — 
records  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old — we 
find  evidence  of  a  State  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has 
existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once  fairly 
began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enonnously  rieb,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose 
labour  thewealthis  created,  receiving  the  smallestpossible 
share  of  it ;  the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as 
wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of 
power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  inequality 
of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
equality of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore,  surprising  that  frora  the  earliest  period  to  which  bur 
knowledge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just 
living  from  band  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  State  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  incessant  mis- 
fortune,  crouching  before  their  superiors  in  abject  Sub- 
mission, and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves  or  to 
be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.^ 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible ;  because, 
although  the  amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still 

^  So  far  as  food  is  concemed,  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  tbe  remarkaLle 
fertility  of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two 
interesting  passages  in  JBUdiothec.  Hid.  Hb.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108, 100. 
But  of  the  economical  laws  of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers, 
wa«  perfectly  Ignorant. 

^  An  able  and  veiy  leamed  apologist  for  tbis  miserable  people  says, 
'  The  servility  so  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  conspieuous 
than  when  he  is  examined  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame  him  for  not  possessing  the  virtuos  of  a  free  man  ? 
The  oppression  of  ages  has  taught  him  impUcü  Submission,^  Vans  Kamedy,  in 
Transactions  of  Society  of  Botnhay,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  obserra- 
tions  of  Charles  Hanulton  in  Asiatic  JResearches,  voL  i.  p.  S06, 
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the  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  sub- 
ject  to  incalculable  fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in 
thecostof  production.^^  But,  for  ourpresentpurpose,  there 
is  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to  results  far 
raore  accurate  than  any  Statement  could  be  that  depended 
merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages 
theroselves.  The  method  is  simply  this :  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  countiy  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on 
an  average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,^^  it  follows  that  if 
araong  any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages 
must  be  low.^'^  If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  cur- 
rent  interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soll  which  is  absorbed  by  rent,  we  shall  get  a  per- 
fectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages ;  because  wages  are  the 
residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labourers 
after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Xow  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and 
rent  have  always  been  very  high.     In  the  Institutes  of 

*^  The  impossibilitj  of  having  a  Standard  of  value,  is  charly  pointed  out  in 
IwrgaCt  JU/Urions  mr  la  Formakon  et  la  Distribution  des  RichesaeSj  in  (Euvres, 
voL  V.  pp.  61, 52.  Compare  üicardo's  TTorÄ»,  pp.  11,  28-30,  46,  166,  258, 270, 
401,  with  MCttßoch's  ^tinciples  of  Poläical£conomyy  pp.  2Ö8,  299,  307. 

^  Stmth's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  37 ;  where,  however,  the 
proposition  is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an 
iiu<:«Qre  State  of  societj  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there 
L«  an  ayera^e  ratio  between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit  jurists.  See  Vokbrooke's  Diffegt  of  Hindu  Laxo^ 
ToL  L  pp.  72,  81. 

^*  Ricardo  {Princ^ües of  PoUttcalJEconomy,  chap.  ti.  in  Works, p.  65)  says, 
'vhatever  increases  wages,  necessarilj  reduces  profits.'  And  in  chap.  xv. 
V.  12*2,  ^whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  Towers  the  profits  of  stock.' 
In  »*reral  other  places  he  makes  the  same  asserlion,  yery  much  to  the  dis- 
c>*)mfort  of  tbe  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for 
mance,  wage«  and  profits  are  both  high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  lan- 
m?e,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and  similar  passages  Ricardo  by 
WH}»)  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  quite  accurate. 
If  W  watrca  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour^  then  there  is  no  relation  between 
Kagt^  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be  high,  as  is  the 
<'^'«e  in  tbe  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is  evident  from 
the  following  paasa^ :  *  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  depend  on 
^"3$^ ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on.  the  number  of  pounds  that 
mav  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  davs*  work 
^-«Htarj  to  obtain  those  pounds.'  Poktical  Economy,  chap.  rii.,  Ricardo*» 
IV'orb,  p.  82.  Compare  ]mW$  Principle»  ofPolUtcal  Eamomyf  toI.  i.  p.  509, 
'ol  iL  p.  225. 
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Menu^  which  were  drawn  upabout  b  c.  900,^  the  lowest 
legal  interest  for  money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  the 
highest  at  sixty  per  cent.^^  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into  disuse.  So  fer  from 
that,  the  Institutes  of  Menü  are  still  the  basis  of  Indian 
jurisprudence;"^  and  we  know  on  very  good  authority, 
that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.^^ 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present 
calculation.  As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent, 
we  have  Information  equally  precise  and  trustworthy .  In 
England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for 
the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers,  takin^  one 
farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.'*^  In 
France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third;'^  while 

^  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Hidory  of  India,  pp.  225-22S) 
as  midway  between  Sir  William  Jones  {Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  50)  and  Mr. 
Wilson  (Hiff  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  Institutes  of  Mentiy  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  JaneSy 
vol.  iii.  p.  295.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearlv  the 
eame  rate  of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  Bee  Colebrooket 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  3Ö,  43,  98,  99,  2^37,  vol.  iL  p.  70. 

•®  In  Colebrooke*s  Digest  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menü  is  called 
'  the  highest  authority  of  memorial  law,'  and  '  the  founder  of  memorial 
law.'  The  most  recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  (Hiä,  »f 
India,  p.  83^  '  the  code  of  Menü  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence ; 
and  the  pnncipal  features  remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.*  This  re- 
markable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  tho^ 
of  the  Laos.  Jaumtd  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28, 
296,  332,  vol.  v.  p.  252. 

'*  See,  in  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  m  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid 
*  the  heavv  interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent.  per  month.'  \\  aid, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent 
being  given,  and  this  apparently  without  the  lender  incurring  anj  extraor- 
dinary  riak.     Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

'*  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon's  Encyclopadia  of  Ayriculture,  p.  778, 
with  Mavor^s  note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Hushandry,  p.  11^5, 
Lond.  1812,  and  M^Cuüoch^s  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  600. 

'*  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
French  agriculture.  Tlie  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance, 
according  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
those  powers  have  been  improved,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  brin^- 
ing  the  produce  to  market.  But,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  there 
must  be  in  eveiy  country  an  average  rent^  depending  upon  the  Operation  of 
general  causes. 
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in  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely 
nominal.^*  But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the  lowest 
rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation 
is  not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are 
raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less 
than  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  little  as  to  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground 
for  the  next  harvest  J^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest. Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and 
interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of 
>rofits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very 
ow;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth ;  which  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference, 
does  not  require  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  modern  times,  for  which  alone  we  have  direct 
evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively 
low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
work  for  a  sum  bar«ly  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
oflife.7« 

"'*  Owin^  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preTenting  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tiradiig  those  inferior  soUb  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are 
therefore  villing  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.  In  the  United  States, 
piotits  and  wages  (i.  e.,  the  reward  of  the  lahourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour) 
are  both  high,  which  would  be  impoasible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

*^  See  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India, 
IS-U  pp.  59-61,  63,  69,  92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authoritv  eays  of  the 
&;niciutaml  peasantry  of  Bengal :  '  In  an  abundant  season,  wlien  the  price 
^•f  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their  whole  crope  is  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  nothmg  for  fieed  or  subsistence  to  the 
iaboorer  or  hia  family.'  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign  received  half  the  pro- 
<luce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator.  MowcrofVs 
ycikeg  of  Cashmeref  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'«  IleWr  (Jaumey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  366,  857,  869)  gives 
«ome  curious  instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are 
eUd  to  work.  Ae  to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  Century, 
iee  Jwmal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  l  p.  255;  vol.  v.  p.  171 ;  Ramnwhun  Roy 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India 
by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food.^^ 
But  the  evil  by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as 
in  every  other  country,  poverty  provokes  contempt,  and 
wealth  produces  power.  When  other  things  are  equal,  it 
must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with  individuals,  that  the 
richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence  they  will  possess. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  unequal  distri- 
bution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution  of 

on  the  Judidtd  and  Revenue  Systems,  pp.  105;  106 ;  Sykes's  Statistics  of  the 
Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Assoctation,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 ;  Wards  View 
of  the  Hindoosy  voL  iii.  p.  207 ;  Colehrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iL 
p.  184.  On  ivages  in  tne  south  of  India,  the  füllest  information  'will  be 
fbund  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work,  Joumey  through  the  Mysare,  Canara^ 
a$id  Mähbar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125,  133,  171,  175,  216,  217,  298,  390,  415, 
vol.  ü.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  37,  00.  108,  132,  217,  218,  315,  481,  523,  625,  562, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  363,  398,  428,  555.  I  wiah  that 
all  travellers  were  equally  ininute  in  recording  the  wagea  of  labour ;  a  6ub- 
iect  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their 
Dooks. 

On  the  other  band,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  claases  have,  owing 
to  this  mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  aiways  enonhous,  and  sometimed 
incredible.  See  Forhes's  Oriental.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte 
Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119;  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Wards  Hindoos,yo\.  iii. 
p.  178.  The  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  ex- 
traordinary  Statements  of  bis  immense  wealth,  that  the  Editor,  Major  Price, 
thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made  by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader 
will  lind  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp.  229,  245)  evidence  of  the 
treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  collect  in  that  state  of 
Society.  The  working  of  this  unea  ual  distribution  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Glvn 
(^Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482.)  :  *  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
yery  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ; 
they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans 
have  hitherto  been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hin- 
dustan fiom  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and 
rajahs ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  so« 
ciety  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and  nobles  were  engrossing  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  were  eaming 
but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and  hardly 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its 
luxuries.' 

''"'  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  aavs : 
'  Indeed,  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretch^lness  of  these  people  wiÜ  fonAly 
appear,  when  we  recoUect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
peasant  in  these  regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  moro 
than  one  penny  per  day,  even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pouods 
of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili.' 
Tumer's  JStnbassy  to  Tibet,  p.  ll.  Ihn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindost^ 
in  the  fourteenth  Century,  says :  '  I  never  saw  a  countty  in  which  provi- 
Bions  were  8o  cheap.'    IneveU  of  Ibn  BaMa,  p.  194. 
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power; and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class 
possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  un- 
derstand  how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned 
to  poverty  by  the  physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should 
have  fallen  into  a  degradation  from  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  instances  may  be 
given  to  illiistrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which 
the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of 
Sudras  is  given  f^  and  the  native  laws  respecting  theni 
coDtain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member 
of  this  despised  class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
as  bis  superiors,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  to  sufFer  a 
painM  and  ignominious  punishment.^^  If  he  spoke  of 
them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be  bumed  f^  if  he 
actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  ;®*  if  he 
molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;®^  if  he 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be 
rnaimed  for  life  ;^  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction, 
lie  even  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  bum- 
ing  oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his  ears  ;^  if,  however,  he 

'•  The  Sudras  are  estimAted  by  Ward  ( View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p. 
2^1 )  at  '  three-fourths  of  the  Hindooe.'  At  all  events,  thej  comprise  the 
^'hole  of  the  working-classes ;  the  Vaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  aa  they 
are  often  called,  but  landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare 
Ifotihäe»  of  Menü,  chap.  ix.  sec.  320-833,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  yol.  iii. 
pp.  380, 381,  with  ColArooke's  Digest^  vol.  i.  p.  15,  from  which  it  appearo 
that  the  Vaiayas  were  alwaya  the  maaters,  and  that  the  Sudra  was  to  *  rely 
f^Q  agriculture  for  his  subaistence.'  The  division,  therefore,  between  '  the 
inditttrioiu  and  the  servile'  {EhMrutone^s  Hidory  of  India,  p.  12)  is  too 
broidly  stated,  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  dehnition  of  M.  Rhode  : 
'  Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  umfaast  die  ganze  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dien- 
ende Chase  des  Volks.'  BeUg,  Bildimg  der  SinduSf  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

"  *  Eäther  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parta,  or  the  king 
ihall  cause  a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock.'  IndHutea  ojrjfenti,  chap. 
m  «ec  381,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  315.  See  also  Waras 
yifm  ofihe  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

"  Aam,  chap.  viii.  sec  271,  in  Joneis  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  314 

"  Jfm«,  chao.  viii.  sec.  270. 

*^  '  If  a  Sooder  givea  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin^  the 
nagistmte  shall  put  him  to  death.'  Halheds  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws,  p.  202. 

^  Halheds  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a 
Brahmin,  see  Bammohvn  Boy  on  the  Veds^  p.  227,  2nd  edit  1832. 

**  *And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil^ 
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committed  them  to  memory,  he  was  to  be  killed  ;^  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater 
than  that  inflicted  on  bis  superiors  f^  but  if  he  himself 
were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for  killing  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.^^  Should  he  marry  bis  daughter  to 
a  Brabmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this 
worid  was  sufficient ;  it  was  therefore  announeed  that  the 
Brabmin  must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamina- 
tion  from  a  woman  immeasurably  bis  inferior.^  Indeed, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  narae  of  a  labourer  should 
be  expressive  of  conterapt,  so  that  bis  proper  Standing 
might  be  immediately  known.®^  And  lest  tbis  ^bould  not 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  Subordination  of  society,  a  law 
was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  accumulate 
wealth  ;^  while  anotber  clause  declared,  that  even  though 
bis  master  should  give  bim  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 

heated  as  before,  ehall  be  poured  into  bis  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be 
nielted  togeiher^  and  tbe  orifice  of  bis  ears  sball  be  stopped  up  tberewitL' 
Halhedy  p.  262.  Compare  tbe  probibition  in  Menuj  cbap.  iv.  sec.  99,  cbap. 
X.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jofies's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  174,  398. 

^^  HaÜiedy  p.  262 :  '  the  magistrate  sbali  put  bim  to  deatb.'  In  Mrich- 
cbakati,  tbe  ludge  says  to  a  Siidra,  '  l^yo'^  expoimd  tbe  Vedas,  will  not 
your  tongue  "be  cut  out  ? '  WüsofCs  Tneatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  170. 

*•  Ward's  View  of  the  JSindoos,  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  To  tbis  tbe  only  exception 
was  in  tbe  case  of  tbeft  MilTs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  260.  A 
Brabmin  could  '  on  no  account  be  capitidly  punisbed/  Asiatic  Mesearches, 
vol.  XV.  p.  44. 

^^  Menü,  cbap.  xi.  sec.  132.  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

^  *A  Brabmm,  if  be  take  a  Sudra  to  bis  bed  as  bis  first  wife,  sinks  to 
tbe  regions  of  torment.'  Institutes  of  Menü,  cbap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  vol. 
iii.  p.  121.  Coro^are  tbe  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  CoUbrooke^s  Digeä  of 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  And  on  tbe  different  hells  inveuted  by  the 
Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207 ;  Wards  View  of  the  HwdooSy 
vol.  ii.  np.  182,  183 ;  Coleman's  Mxfthohgy  of  the  Hindus,  p.  113.  The 
curious  details  in  JRhode,  die  üeliffiöse  Bildung  der  HindaSf  vol.  i.  pp.  392, 
893,  ratber  refer  to  Buddbism,  and  sbould  be  compared  witb  Journal  Asi- 
atique,  I.  sörie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

**  Menü,  cbap.  ii.  sec.  31,  in  Jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  87  j  also  noticed  in  Bhode 
JReHg.  Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  561 :  '  sein  Name  soll  schon  Verachtung  aus- 
drücken.' So,  too^  Mr.  Klphinstone  (History  of  India,  p.  17):  *the  proper 
name  of  a  Sudra  la  directed  to  be  expressive  of  contempt.'  Compaie  Ori- 
gines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  MicJwlet,  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

•®  Menü,  chnp.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jofies,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  Tbis  law  is  pointed 
out  by  Mill  (History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  tbe  nuserahle 
State  of  tbe  people,  wbich  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to 
evade. 
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still  be  a  slave ;  *  for,'  says  the  lawgiver — *  for  of  a 
State  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  di- 
vested?'^' 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested?  I  ween 
not  where  that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle 
could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal 
ßlavery,  was  the  natural  State  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  it  was  the  State  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist.  The  energy  of 
those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they 
have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
m  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been 
extensively  accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their 
&te ;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not 
oaused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then 
of  political  and  social  power,  Among  nations  subjected 
to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing ; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  managenient  of  the  State, 
DO  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industiy  created. 
Their  only  business  has  been  to  labour ;  their  only  duty 
to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been  generated  among  them, 
those  habits  of  tame  and  servile  Submission,  by  which,  as 
we  know  from  history,  they  have  always  been  character- 
ized.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  their  annals  fur- 
niäh  no  instance  of  their  having  tumed  upon  their  rulers, 
no  war  of  classes,  no  populär  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  populär  conspiracy.  In  those  rieh  and  fertile  coun- 
tries  there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have 
been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  Cle- 
ment has  been  altogether  wanting.  There  have  been  in 
abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There 
have  been  revolutions  in  the  govemment,  revolutions  in 
the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ;  but  no  revolutions 

"  '  A  Sadra,  thoufch  emancipated  by  bis  master,  is  not  released  from  a 
>W«  of  aervitude ;  for  of  a  State  which  is  natural  to  him,  bv  whom  cxa  he 
^  diTttted  ? '  IndituU$  of  Menü,  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  i  i  Works  of  Sir  W. 
^«ei,  ToL  ÜL  p.  333. 
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among  the  people  f^  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 
nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was  it 
until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  Operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  pix)- 
duced.  In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some 
approach  to  equality,  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enor- 
mous  disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  forined 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancieut 
countries.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Euroj^e 
that  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  bas 
originated ;  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There  alone 
has  Society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not 
indeed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus, 
by  leaving  roora  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the 
permanence  and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities 
confined  to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Man  by  diminishing  his  superstition,  will  be  indicated 
towards  the  end  of  this  chapter ;  but  as  that  will  involve 
an  examination  of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  complete 
the  inquiry  now  before  us ;  and  I  therefore  purpose  prov- 
ing  that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just  appUed 
to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  Single  survey,  the 
most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
hold  good  of  different  and  distant  countries ;  and  we  shall 
be  possessed  of  evidence  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws  which,  without  such 

^  An  intelligent  observer  says,  'It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the 
people  of  Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  gorers- 
ments.  They  are  never  giüded  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feel- 
ingy  and  take  no  part  in  events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  theii 
country  and  their  own  prosperity.'  WMurdo  on  the  Countru  of  Srndh,  in 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Socvety,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Compare  aimilar  remarks  in 
Herder' s  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  üi.  p.  114;  and  even  in  AUsoiCs  Hislory 
ofEuropCf  voL  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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precaution,  I  mightbe  supposed  to  have  generalized  from 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians  alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and 
have  been  shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities 
iwrhich  distinguish  them  fxx)m  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  which,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not 
only  supplied  them  with  material  resources  that  otherwise 
tliey  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to  their 
intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of 
extenduig  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that^  notmthstanding  these  advantages,  they  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances  which  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  it  must, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far 
above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like'  that  of  India, 
caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soll,  and  the  climate  being 
also  very  hot,^  there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into 
play  the  same  laws;  and  there  naturally  followed  the 
same  results.  In  both  countries  we  find  the  national 
food  cheap  and  abundant :  hence  the  labour-market  over- 
supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
power;  and  hence  all  the  conscquences  which  such  ine- 
quality  will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  System  worked 
in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although 
the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt 
are  much  less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  striking  analogy  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  concemed  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall 
s«j  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that 
liave  been  noticed  in  India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as 
regards  their  ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  raost 

'^  Volnev  (  Voyage  en  EffypU^  voL  i*  pp.  58-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on  the 
climate  of£g7pn 
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fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to  Afiica.  The  palm- 
tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Atlaotic  ;^  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,^  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator.^  In  many  parts  of  the  great 
African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit ;  but  na- 
turally  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  dat^s  in 
such  profiision,  that  towards  the  north  of  the  Sahara  they 
are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic  animals.^* 
And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  be  of  sponta- 
neous  growth,^  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance 

**  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the 
Falmaceae  in  Lindley»  Vegetabie  Kingdom,  1847,  p.  136,  and  Meyen's  Geog, 
ofPlaniSfj^.  337. 

*^  'Of  all  eatahles  used  hy  the  Arahs,  dates  are  the  most  favounte/ 
BurcUuwdt's  Traveh  in  Arabia,  yol.  i.  p.  56.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their 
ahundance  in  the  west  of  Arahia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  157,  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91, 
100,  105,  118,  209,  210,  214,  253,  300,  331.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and 
the  east  of  Arahia,  see  WeBstetTs  Traveb  m  Ardbia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  236, 
276,  290,  349.  Compare  Nu^mhr,  Begcriptian  de  TArMe,  pp.  142,  296. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arahs  have  diflerent  names  for 
them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth«  Djewhari  says, '  La  deno- 
mination  halah  pnScede  le  nom  hoar:  car  la  datte  se  nonune  d*aboid  taUi,  en 
Buite  khalal,  puis  balah,  puis  bo§r,  puis  rotab,  et  enfin  iamr.^  De  Sacy^s  ncU 
to  Ahd-Allatif,  Rdation  de  VEgypte,  p.  74,  and  see  p.  118.  Other  notices  of 
the  date^  of  Arahia  will  he  found  in  Traveh  of  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fourteentk 
Century,  p.  60 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  286 ;  Journal  of  Geo- 
graph. Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi.  pp.  53,  55,  58,  66,  68,  74,  voL  vii.  p.  32, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  147, 151. 

••  Heeren  ( Trade  of  the  African  NaOons,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in 
Africa,  dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26°  north  lat.  But 
this  leamed  writer  is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  followin;; 
passages  will  show  that  they  are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of 
Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southem  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central 
Africa;  Venham's  Central  Africa,  p.  295;  Clapperton's  Journal,  in  Ajfpendlr 
to  Denham,  pp.  34,  69;  CUipperton's  Second  Expedition,  p.  159.  Further 
east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  hut  are  found  much  more  to  the  south  than 
is  supposed  hy  Heeren :  see  Pallme'a  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

^^  ^  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growtn  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  hat 
the  main  suhsistence  of  their  inhahitants.  All  live  on  dates ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  horses,  asses,  and  cameis,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs.'  Bich- 
ardson^e  Travels  m  the  Sahara,  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  343 :  as  to 
those  parts  of  the  desert  where  the  palm  will  not  hear,  see  vol.  L  pp.  3^"? 
405,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  363.  Respecting  the  dates  of  westem  Africa,  see  Jour- 
nal of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

•'  'It  fiourished  spontaneously  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.'  WUktnsw's 
Ancient  Egyptiatis,  yol.  ii.  p.  372.  As  further  Ulustration  of  the  import- 
ance  to  Arrica  of  this  heautiful  plant,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  from  th« 
high-palm  there  is  prepared  a  j^uliar  heverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in 
great  request    On  this,  which  is  called  palm-wine,  see  Jf  Wäliam'a  Medkd 
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of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  cameis,  the 
onlv  beasts  of  bürden  generally  used  in  that  country.^^ 

from  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Eg}^pt  as 
the  highest  type  of  Aftican  civilization,  and  India  as  the 
highest  type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that 
dates  are  to  the  first  civilization,  what  rice  is  to  the 
second.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  most  import- 
ant  physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice,  are  also  found  in 
dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry ,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  bein-g 
merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard 
to  the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious ; 
since  dates,  like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish 
most  in  er  near  the  tropics.*^  In  regard  to  their  increase, 
aud  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  analogy 
is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  require 
little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  retums,  while  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
palm-trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.^^* 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturallygive  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment 
of  ci\Tlization  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly 
fertile  soll;  so  that,  while  the  exuberance  of  the  Land 

Erpidäüm  to  the  Niger, Y^,  71, 116;  Meredith'a  Gold  Coast  of  Afinca,  1812, 
PP'  H  56;  Laird  and  Oldßdda  Expedüim  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1887, 
yL  ü.  pp.  170, 213 ;  Bawdäch,  Mission  to  Aßhantee,  pp.  09, 100, 152, 293, 386, 
•^^3-  Bat  1  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  aa  the  palm-wine  mentioned  in  Bal~ 
f'MTi  BoUtny,  1849,  p.  532.  Compare  Tuchey^s  Expedition  to  the  Zaire, 
??  l.>>.  216,  224,  356. 

"'  WiOcvMon^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the 
a^vmdaoce  of  datee«,  the  extracta  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatre^ 
»•*«.  Becherches  sur  lEgypte,  pp.  220,  221. 

^-'^  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting 
^^e  seo^phical  limita  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  Jxusieu^s  JSotany,  edit. 
^VilMn,  1S49,  p,  734. 

'''  'Intheyalley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (1}  acre)  is  sometimes  planted 
»itli  400  tiees.'  W^ilkinson's  Ancient  EayptianSj  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moor- 
fik  la  entire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  Shilling.  Aichardson's  Central 
-tfrvMjToLLp.  111, 
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regiilated  the  speed  with  which  wealth  was  created,  the 
abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  proportions  iiito 
which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  mo^  fertile  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  Said  ;^^'^  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid 
remains  of  Thebes,  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  EdfouJ^ 
It  is  also  in  the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid, 
that  a  food  is  used  which  multiplies  itself  even  more 
rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra, 
which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt,  ^  and 
of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
}delds  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  one.^^^  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown ;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a 
sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously 

1»  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  Abd-Aüatif,  Relation  de 
TEgypUf  p.  8. 

*o»  Xhe  ßuperiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  thoae  in  the 
northem  part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  (African  Kations,  voL  ii.  p.  69),  and 
luust,  indeedy  be  obvioua  to  whoeTer  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the 
Said  the  Coptic  was  preserred  longer  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  known 
to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr.  See  Quatremh'e,  Becherches  sur  la 
Langue  de  FEgypte,  pp.  20,  41^  42.  See  also  on  the  Saidic,  pp.  184-140, 
and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  (Phf/sical  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  202);  who, 
however,  adopts  the  paraäoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

*^  Abd-Allattf  (Itelation  de  rJSfft/pte,  p.  32^  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
only  cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curioua  wori  by  Abd-Allatif  was  written 
in  A.D.  1208.  Rdatiotty  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  refer  to  the  dhouiTa  without  mentioning  it :  '  diese  Durra 
muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wie  in  andern  alten  Schriftstellern  vorzüglich 
verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert,  zwey  hundert,  und  mehrfältigen 
Früchten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist.'  Meiners,  FruMbtarkeü  der 
Länder j  vol.  i.  p.  189.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holcus  Arundinaceos 
of  LinnsBiis,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  miUet ;  and  though  that  accurate 
traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in 
a  recent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in 
Journal  of  Geog,  Soc»  vol.  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte^  toI.  L 
p.  195. 

^^  '  The  retum  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average 
price  is  about  8«.  ^d.  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  8c/.  per  busheL'  HannHoHt 
.^gyptiaca,  p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Hhe  doura  constitutes  almoBt  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  peasantry.  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  saTs,  ^  I 
have  frequently  counted  8,000  grains  in  one  ear  of  dloura,  and  each  atafk  has 
in  general  four  or  five  ears.'  For  an  account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see 
Vchey,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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out  of  the  rieh  soll  of  the  Nile.^^  This  must  have  been 
a  yew  cheap  and  accessible  food ;  while  to  it  there  was 
joined  a  profusion  of  other  plante  and  herbs,  on  which  the 
Ejfvptians  chiefly  lived.^^^  Indeed  so  inexhaustible  was 
the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Moharamedan  Invasion 
there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vegetables  to 
the  people.^^ 

f  rom  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  re- 
sulted  a  train  of  evente  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  genei'ally,  the  growth  of 
population,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the  other  hand  checked  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
this  restraint  no  longer  existed,^^^  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  came  into  -uncontroUed  Operation.  By 
\irtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 

^  'Erfiy  ff-X^pjf^  yivrirai  o  irorafihQy  Kai  rd  irtSia  ir»Xayi<Tj^  i*,viTai  Iv  r^ 
u'ari  Koivia  sttXXä,  rd  AiyvvTtot  KoKioviri  Xa>r6v*  ravra  ivtäv  ipv^iaai^  ahai» 
vtfi^t  TpoQ  ij^wV  mal  Ivhtu  rb  ix  rov  fiiaou  tov  Xtarov  rp  fi>iiuavi  iov  ifi(ptpkCf 
^rfi.tvTtQ   wouvyrat  i^  aurov  dpTovtj   6nrovc   wvpi,      Serodot,   Ü.  92,  VoL   i. 

p.688. 

'^  Wmnaon's  Anctent  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-372,  400,  voL  iv.  p.  69. 
Abd-AUatif  gives  a  curiouB  account  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in 
£?Tpt  eulv  in  the  thirteenth  Century.  Helatüm,  pp.  16-36,  and  the  notes  of 
hf.  ^jj  pp.  87-134.  On  the  Ktnpot  of  Herodotua  there  are  some  botanical 
Mnarks  worth  readinff  in  the  Correapondence  of  Sir  J,  E,  Smith,  vol.  ii. 
?p.  234-232;  bat  I  doubt  the  assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  'knew 
Qothing  of  anj  other  kind  of  Kvapo^  in  Sgypt  than  that  of  the  ordinaiy 

^^  '  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 


^"'orhocMl  of  Alexandria  is  so  fertile,  that  '  le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple.' 
^  alao  on  its  rieh  Vegetation,  Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcole  dAlexanariCf 
voL  L  p,  62. 

^  The  enoomagement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility 
vbing  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observ^  by  many  writers,  but 
W  nooe  00  jadiciously  as  Malthus ;  Emy  cn  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-103. 
^great  work,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
i»  »tili  the  best  which  has  been  written  on  the  important  subject  of  popu- 
Axm\  thox^h  the  author,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in 
dU  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no  acquaintance  with  those 
i'noches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  connected  with  econo- 
aüeal  inqninea. 
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with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  com- 
paratively  small  quantities ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  in- 
creasing  the  limit  to  which  their  numbers  could  extend. 
At  the  same  tiine  the  Iower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their 
offspring  with  the  greater  ease,  because,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  temperature,  another  considerable  source  of 
expense  was  avoided ;  the  heat  being  such  that,  even  for 
adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight,  while 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked ; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries 
where,  to  preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer 
and  more  costly  covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  nineteen  centuries  ago,  says, 
that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  manhood  did  not  cost  more 
than  twenty  drachmas,  scai'cely  thirteen  Shillings  Eng- 
lish  money ;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices  as  a 
cause  of  the  populousness  of  the  country.^^^ 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  re- 
marks,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied 
rapidly,  because  while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the 
clunate  lessened  their  wants.  The  result  was,  that  Egypt 
was  not  only  far  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  otlier 
countiy  in  Africa,  but  probably  more  so  than  any  in  the 
ancient  world.  Our  Information  upon  this  point  is  indecd 
somewhat  scanty,butit  is  derived  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned  credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood,  the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,'"  states 
that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been 

*^°  Tpl^oufft    H    tA    vailia   fttra.    rtvoc   iff x^piiaQ    äianavov^    rni    iravriX^ 

dniarov dfViroSirwv  £i  nHv  icXiieTtay  Kai  yvfivwv  Tpi^uivwv  ^ta  rtiv 

tVKpaaiav  tCÜv  Tomav^  ri)v  väffav  Sairavriv  o\  yuvug^  ^X^'(>'  ^*^  ^'^  ijXtulav  tX^rj  ro 
riKvvVj  ou  irXfta)  iroiovin  dpaxfiuiv  ctvoai.  8c'  äg  niriac  fiaAicrra  rtfv  Atyvmr 
üviißalvu  'ToXvavPpfMtTriqi  rm^.fpft»',  nai  ciu  rovro  TXihrag  iyftv  fiiyaXuty  ipywr 

KoraoKivdQ.    Btbliothec,  Hiet,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxx.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

»"  Frederick  Schlegel  {PMlos,  of  Higt,  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  sap, 
'  The  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  modems  have 
been  on  ancient  history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  eeteem  for  Hero- 
dotus increased.*  Ilis  minute  Information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  geographers;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  rectnt 
and  very  able  traveller  has  giyen  some  cnrious  proo&  of  his  knowledge  even 
of  the  westem  parts  of  Sibena.  See  Erman's  valuable  work,  Travda  in  Siberia^ 
voL  i.  pp.  211,  297-301. 
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twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities.^^^  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  an  exaggeration ;  but  what  is  very  observ- 
able  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him  anxious  to 
discredit  his  statements,^^^  does  nevertheless,  on  this  im- 
portant  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks 
that  Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densel'y  inhabited  as  any 
existing  country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records 
which  were  then  extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most 
populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  he  says,  up- 
wards  of  eighteen  thousand  citiesJ^* 

These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  State 
of  Egypt  ;"^  and  their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
,cause  it  was  evidently  drawn  from  different  sources ;  the 
infonnation  of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  coUected  at  Mem- 


^  *Br  'Aß&tnoc  ii  ßaeiXioQ  Xfyirai  AiyvirroQ  fioXt^ra  ^i)  rSrt  ti/Saifioviiaai^ 
csj  rä  dvö  Tov  worafiov  ry  xütpy  ytvofuva,  Kai  rik  dirh  r)}c  X^pTic  roXoi  ävBpü' 
riet,    tai  woXig  iv  ainfi  ytyiaOai  rdf  äiranac  rori   duTfivpiaQ  raff  oUtOfiivac, 

Hawki,  book  iL  chap.  dxxTÜ.  voL  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

"*  Diodoros^  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstakinff  man,  was  in  everj 
n^^ect  inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enougn,  ona  fiiv  ovv  'Hpö' 

Un^  Ktü  Ttyt^  TÜv  TuQ  AiyvvTiitiy  irpä^tiQ  auvra^afifvupv  i<r;^c^uzica«y(v,  icoü<ria>( 
TpöKpipovrff  r^C  aXtiddag  rö  vapa^otoXoyiipy  Kai  fiv9ovg  wXaTTHv  \l/v\ayioyiaQ 

inco,  wapifiroffir,  BtbUoth.  Sist.  book  i.  chap.  Ixix.  ToL  i.  p.  207.  In  other 
pbces  he  alludes  to  Herodotus  in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mention- 
mg  bim. 

^  (loXvof^pwxia  ik  ro  füv  vaXaiov  voXif  Tpoiaxi  teävrutv  twv  yvwpiZofüpwv 
rinn  aträ.  rjfy  oiKOVfUviiVf  Kai  KaB*  r/ftäc  ^^  o^^ei^oc  tüv  äXXutv  SoKii  XuirKrOai, 
ivl  liiv  yap  Tm¥  äpxaiw  xpovMV  «cr^f  Kutftag  d^toXoyovg^  xai  iroXiig  TrXtiovg  rwy 
f»oit0¥  fai  ^rracKryfXiflirv,  wg  iv  ratg  dvaypa^alg  vpäv  Itm  KaTaKtxf^pi''f'^*vov, 

IM.  SSc  BihUoth,  Hid,  book  i.  chap.  xxxi.  toL  i.  p.  89. 

'**  Xotwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (Hiä,  de  TEcole 
iAIextmdrief  toI.  ii.  p.  28o ;  compare  Hid,  du  Gnosticismef  yol.  i.  p.  48), 
tbere  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Oreeks,  and  it  is  even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  yisitea  that  country. 
(*  Whether  he  ever  was  in  Egypt  is  doubtful.'  Bwnsen^s  Egypty  voL  i.  p.  60.) 
Tbe  R<mians  took  little  interest  in  the  subject  (Btmseny  yoL  i.  pp.  152-168)  ; 
•od,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  152,  'with  Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into 
^  histoiy  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the 
sDcients  in  general.  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the  Quorra,  arrives  at  the 
coatlosion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made  no  additions 
to  tbeir  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Journal  of  Geographiaü  Society, 
Tol  ii.  p.  9. 
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phis,  that  of  Diodorus  at  Thebes."*  And  whatever  dis- 
crepancies  there  raay  be  between  these  two  accounts,  they 
are  both  agreed  resjjecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the  people, 
and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed,  the  mere  appeainnce  ofthose  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings,  which  are  still  standlng,  are  a  proof  of  the  State  of 
the  nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so 
stupendous,"^  and  j'et  so  useless,"*  there  must  have  been 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  people, '  Kowealth,  however  great,  noexpenditure, 
however  lavish,  could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men,  who 
received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest  reward."*  But 
inEgypt,asinlndia,such  considerationswere  disregarded, 
because  eveir  tblng  tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of 
Society  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
■was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.'^  If  a  member  of 
the  industrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or 
■was  known  to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was 

"'  See  on  this  wme  pood  remarks  in  Heeren'»  African  Nation*,  roL  ii. 
pp.  S02-307:  and  as  to  the  diSerence  betireeii  the  traditions  of  Thebee  uid 
Memphis,  see  Matter,  Hiffare  de  VEcolr  tfAlejandn'e,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The 
power  and  importance  of  the  two  ciiies  fluctiiated,  both  heinfi  at  differenl 
periods  the  capital,  Smuen't  Egypt,  toI.  ii.  pp.  64,  6S,  344,  446,  440;  Vya 
on  the  Pvramtdt,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  27,  100 ;  Sharpe'i  Hikory  of  Egupl,  toL  i.  pp. 
«,19,  24,  H4,  107,  186. 

'"  Sir  John  Hererhel  {Düe.  on  Natural  rhilotophy,  p.  60)  calouldlM 
that  the  great  pjraiuid  weiphs  twelve  thousand  aeven  hundred  and  siity 
million  pounda.  Compare  Lyeffi  Frmci^t»  of  Gealaffy,  p.  469,  -where  the 
etiU  larger  estimate  of  eix  tniltion  tona  is  ^ven.  But  avcordiopr  to  Perring, 
the  present  quanlity  of  nia«>nry  is  6,316,000  Ions,  or  82,110,000  cubic  feet. 
See  Bmnat'i  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  166,  London,  1S54,  and  Vyieon  the  Pyramidt, 
1840,  Tol.  ii.  p.  113. 

'"  Mau;  fanciful  hypotbeeea  have  been  put  farward  as  to  the  purpoM 
fomhich  the  pyramids  were  buiit;  but  it  w  now  adniitted  that  thej  v^re 
neither  more  nor  leBs  thsn  tomha  for  the  Efrvplian  kinpn I  See  Smutni 
Byypt,  Tol.  ü.  pp.  xvü.  88,  lOÖ,  372,  389  (  aniJ  SJtarpe's  HiMory  of  Egyft, 
vol.  i.  p.  21. 

'"  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  st  which  one  of  the  pTramids  could  be 
built  in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyee  on  the  tS/ramidi,  vol.  ii- 
p.  -08.  Od  account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturhing  causea,  such 
calculatioDS  have  little  value. 

""  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  b  still  too  greutT 
ma^  deiive  a  epecies  of  Batiafactkon  ftom  etudying  the  old  extra-European 
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severely  punished;  ^^^  and  under  no  circumstances  was  the 
possession  of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to 
a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one  except  the  king,  the 
clergy,  and  the  army.^^^    The  people  at  large  were  little 
betkT  than  beasts  of  bürden ;  and  all  that  was  expected 
from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour, 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged ;  and  the 
same  punishment  was  fi'equently  inflicted  upon  domestic 
senants,  and  even  upon  women.^^^   These  and  similar  re- 
gulations  were  well  conceived ;  they  were  admirablysuited 
to  that  vast  social  system,  which,  because  it  was  based  on 
des|X)tism,  could  only  be  upheld  by  cruelty.     Hence  it 
was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation  being  at  the 
absolute  cominand  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose  the 
j)ossibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsi- 
derate  observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,^^^  but 
which,  in  reality,  are  evidence  of  a  State  of  things  alto- 
jrc'ther  depraved  and  unhealthy;   a  State  in  which  the 
skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect  refinement  injured 
those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so  that  the 
very  resources  wnich  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
against  the  people  themselves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be 
paid  to  human  suflfering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect.*^*  Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality 

"^  jr!IkiMan''s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9.  'Nor  waa  anv  oae 
pvrmitted  to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the 
»tatp/  .  .  .  '  If  any  artizan  meddled  with  political  atiairS;  or  en^aged  in 
Uly  other  employnient  than  the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a 
^  vere  puninfament  was  instantly  inüicted  upon  him/  Compare  Diod,  Sic, 
litViafh^.  nUt.  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

^^  WütoMon's  Ancient  EgyptianSy  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 ;  Sharpe's 
Hi4cry  of  £ffypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

^^   TiükmKm's  Ancient  EgyptianSy\o\,  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  iv. 

p- 131.    Compare  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  HayniUms  jE^ptiacOy  p.  300. 

^'*  Vtfte  on  the  Fyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

'^  *•  Ein  König  ^mte  den  andern  nach,  oder  suchte  ihn  zu  übertreifen ; 

livled«  (las  gutniüthige  Volk  seine  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Monumente 

y^nf-hren  mui«te.    8o  entstanden  wahrscheinlich  die  Pyramiden  und  Ober 

-•ken  -Egvptens.    Nur  in  den  ältesten  Zeiten  wurden  sie  gebauet:  denn 

<'•>'  »pitere  ieit  und  jede  Xation,  die  ein  nützlicher  Gewerbe  treiben  lernte, 

^'Mfte  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.    Weit  gefehlt  also,  dass  Pyramiden  ein 

Kennzeichen  von  der  GÜlkseligkeit  und  Aufklärung  des  alten  Ägyptens 

^V^  sollten,  lind  sie  ein  unwidersprechliches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 

G  2 
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with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  classes  squandered  away 
the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  this  respect, 
as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abundantly  prove,  they 
stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may  fonn  some 
idea  of  the  ahnost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear  that 
two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  cany- 
ing  a  Single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais;^^^  that  the 
Canal  of  the  Eed  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hnndi'ed 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians*/^^  and  that  to  build  one 
of  the  pyramids  reqüired  the  labour  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  Ibr  twenty  years. *^® 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
now  turn  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh 
proof  of  the  aecuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  The  only 
parts  of  America  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  were  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  ^*^^  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that  long  and 
narrow  tract  which  Stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  tliis  latter  country,  which  is 
now  known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 

glauben  und  der  GedankeBlosigkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als 
der  Ehrgeizigen,  die  den  Bau  befahlen.'  Herder* 9  Ideen  zw  Ge$chichte,  vol 
iii.  pp.  103;  104 :  see  also  p.  203,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Volney» 
Voyage  en  ^ypi,  voL  i.  pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bunaen,  notwithstanding 
bis  admiratioU;  says  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  '  the  miserr  of  the  people, 
already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  tbi^ 

gigantic  build ing The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  who  for 

two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thou^ands  from  day  to  day/ 
&c.  Bumen'«  Bgypt,  toI.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learnad  and  enthusiastic  wor£. 

*  '   Kai  r«»v-«  iKOfitZ,ttv  ßfv  •tt   trin   Tfna  CiffxiXtni   Cc  oi   irponfr£r<i^aro  atcinQ 

dywyh^.     Herodot.  book  ii.  chap.  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  897.     On  the  enormoiw 
weight  of  the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  canied,  see  Bunm*  \ 
Egylpty  Tol.  i.  p.  379 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  emploved,  and  the  use  of  io- 
clined  roads  for  the  transit^  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  toL  iii. 
pp.  14,  38. 

*"  Wiikinson's  Ancient  Egyptiaiu,  vol.  i.  p.  70 :  but  this  leamed  writer  is 
unwilling  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  bis  favourite  Egyptians.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  still  no  one  can  dispute 
the  fact  of  an  enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

*"  Tpiaffovra  /liv  yäp  Knt  ?4  f4i»üia5ec  Ai^Jpwi',  wf  ^«kti,  toIq  riSv  ff>«»' 
XtiTovpyiniQ  irpoffijdpfvi^ar^  ro  Se  träv  KnrnnKtvnn^ka  rtXoc  t"\t   /'oy'C   i*"w»'  «i««<^< 

Bu\^6*'TMv,    Diod.  Sic.  Bibliothec.  Hist.  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

129  t  WTien  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  «nd 
Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished  states.'  Hidon/  of  America,  book  tü. 
in  Bobertson't  Works,  p.  9(M.  3ee,  to  the  same  effect,  Jowm<d  of  Geoyrapk 
Society,  vol.  V.  p.  355, 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil/^  seem  to  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge;  since  the 
ruins  still  extant,  prove  the  possession  of  a  mechanical 
and  archit^ctural  skill  too  considerable  to  be  acquired 
by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.^^^  Beyond  this,  nothing 
isknown  of  their  history;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  a  civilization,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to 
those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
consequently  remained.*^*^ 

But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  esti- 
mate  the  former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost 
entirely  lost,^^  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 

^*  Compare  Sqmer's  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  34^  244,  3ö8,  421,  vol. 
ii  p.  307,  with  Jqumal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
319.323. 

"*  Mr.  Squier  (Central  America,  vol  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua, 
ttjs  of  the  statues, '  the  material,  in  eveiy  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  Rrei^t 
htrdness,  which,  with  the  best  of  modern  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  diffi- 
culty.'  Mr.  Stephens  {Central  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  356)  found  at  Palenque 
'elegant  specimens  of  art  and  models  for  study.'  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp. 
276,  389, 4R)6,  voL  iv.  p.  293.  Of  the  paintin^  at  Chichen  he  sajs  (voL  iv. 
p.  311), '  they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch  which  could  only  be  the  result 
uf  discipline  and  training  under  mastera'  At  Copan  (vol.  i.  p.  161),  'it 
woald  De  impo^ible,  with  the  best  instruments  of  modern  times,  to  cut 
ßtones  more  perfectly.'  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  431),  throughout,  the 
lajing  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
l)«5t  modern  masonry.'  Cur  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  these  two  writers;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr.  Squier  says  Tvol.  ii.  p.  30($),  what  I 
behere  is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance  of  nis  own  book  in  1853, 
the  monnments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  onknown.  Short  descriptions 
(^  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Larenauaibr^^s 
Mtjcique  et  Guatemala,  pp.  306-327^  and  in  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  60-63. 

"•  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  PricharcTe  Physical  History  of  Man-- 
^M,  ToL  V.  p.  348 :  '  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps.  as  the  writer 
ibove  cited  (Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples 
ttd  palaces  attest  the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no 
tnce  remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation.' 

**  Dr.  M*Culloh  (Itesearches  conceming  the  Ahoriginal  History  of  America, 
pp-  272-^10)  has  oollected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  Statements 
n^specting  the  early  condition  of  Central  America;  but  of  its  social  State 
■öd  history  proper!^  so  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to 
what  fsmily  of  nations  the  inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author 
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histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  still  existing 
considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may 
form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  State  of  those  two  coun- 
tries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were 
which  determined  the  localities  of  American  civilization ; 
or,  in  other  words,  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries 
alone,  society  should  have  been  organized  into  a  fixed 
and  settled  System,  while  the  rest  of  the  New  World  was 
peopled  by  wild  and  Ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  in- 
quiry  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  affording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  iiTCsistible,  force 
with  which  the  powers  of  nature  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes  of  man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  Struck, 

is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 

civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries ;  the  whole  of 

Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole 

of  Central  America  and  Mexico  within  the  northem  tropic. 

Höw  the  heat  of  the  climate  operated  on  the  social  and 

political  arrangements  of  India  and  Egypt,  I  have  at- 

tempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved 

that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 

wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  produc- 

ing  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 

But,  besides  this,  th^re  is  another  way  in  which  the  aver- 

age  temperatui^  of  a  country  affects  its  civilization,  and 

the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 

moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in 

America  than  elsewhere.     Indeed,  in  the  New  World, 

the  Scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 

in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is 

evident  that  her  Operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied 

can  find '  la  civilisation  giiatemalienne  ou  misteco-zapot^que  et  mayaquiche 
vivante  pour  nouB  encore  dans  les  ruines  de  Mitla  et  de  Palenque/  Meriqve 
et  Owxtetnala  par  Larenaudihrej  p.  8,  Paris,  1843.  Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refere 
the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  *  the  Mayan  race :  *  see  PrkJusrd  on  EÜmo^ 
logyy  in  Heport  of  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  262.  Bat  the  evidenoe  for 
these  and  similar  Statements  is  very  unsatisfactoiy. 
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A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will 
illustrate  the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject 
now  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture, 
all  the  great  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastem 
coast,  none  of  them  on  the  western.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  fact  are  unknown ;  ^^  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enor- 
mous  magnitude,  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro, 
the  La  Plata,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac, 
the  Susquehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast  water-system  the  soll  is 
towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated:^*'  buttowards  the 
west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river  of  value, 
the  Oregon;  '^®  whUe  in  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great 
river  at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely 
heat,  we  find  in  North  America  a  State  of  things  precisely 

Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lindley^$  Botany^  toI.  ii.  pp.  261,  262,  London,  1848; 
and  on  the  direct  nourishment  wliich  water  Bupplies  to  vegetables,  aee  Bur- 
dach's  peat  work,  TraitS  de  Physiologie^  vol.  ix.  pp.  254,  398. 

^^  Tnere  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastem  and 
western  ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  eren  if 
the  explanation  were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the 
phenomenon  to  have  much  scientific  value^  and  must  itself  be  referred  to 
higher  geological  considerations. 

^'^  Oi  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the 
Amazon  drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  Square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety- 
six  miles  wide  ;  and  that  it  is  navigable  2^200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somer- 
viUe's  Physical  Geography^  vol.  i.  p.  423.  ludeed,  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Hydrography  of  South  America  {Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  voL  ii. 
p.  250),  that '  with  the  exception  of  one  short  portage  of  three  miles,  water 
flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navij^able,  between  Buenos  Ayres,  in  35** 
south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  in  nearly  9°  north.  See  also  on 
this  river-system,  voL  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North  America, 
Mr.  Rogers  (^Geology  of  North  Amenca,  p.  8,  Brü.  Assoo*  far  1834)  says, 
'  the  area  dramed  bv  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at 
1,099,000  Square  miles.'  Compare  Bichardson^s  Arcttc  Expedition^  voL  ii. 
p.  164. 

^^  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  calied,  fonns  a  remark- 
able botanical  line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Califomian  floxa.  See 
Jieportt  an  Botar^  by  the  Ray  Society,  p.  113. 
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the  reverse.  There  we  find  that  while  the  Irrigation  is 
on  the  east,  the  heat  is  on  the  west.^^^  This  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  coast8,is  probably  connected 
with  some  great  meteorological  law ;  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  northem  hemisphere,  the  eastern  part  of  continents 
and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  westem.^*^  Whether, 
however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  coniprehensive 
cause,  er  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to 
itsel^  is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  State  of  knowledge, 
iinpossible  to  decide ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  ex- 
tremely  curious.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  two  great 
conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been  united  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The  countries  on  the 
one  side  have  wanted  heat ;  those  on  the  other  side  have 
wanted  Irrigation.  The  accuraulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impedcd,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped ;  and 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  people  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching 
even  that  imperfect  civilization  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained.^*^     On  the  other 

^  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  westem  coast  of  North 
Amfrica  u  higher  than  that  of  tne  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Geograph, 
'Sfjcittjff  voL  ix.  p.  380,  Tol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216 ;  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  E»- 
pwfnej  YoL  i.  pp.  42^  336;  RkhardsonB  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  pp.  214, 
2H,  219, 259,  260.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  botanical  foct,  that  on 
the  westcoajBt  the  Cofniferce  grow  as  high  as  68^  or  70^  north  latitude ;  while 
oü  the  east  their  northem  limit  is  60^.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Morphology 
of  the  Conifene,  in  Reports  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  Society,  p.  8,  which  shoulä 
he  comptred  with  Forry  on  the  Climateofthe  United  States  tmd  its  Ettdemic 
ÄA«iic«,  New  York,  1842,  p.  80. 

'**  *  Writers  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  conti- 
nmU  in  the  northem  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the 
bestem  ooasta.*  Richardson  on  North  American  Zoology,  p.  129,  Brit,  Assoc. 
/«^•lÄJÖ:  See  also  Report  for  1841,  Sections,  p.  28 ;  Davis' s  Chinas  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140, 141 ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society y  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 

*"  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  State  of  the  North-American 
tnhei  ha«  been  brought  together  by  Dr.  M'CuUoh  in  bis  leamed  work, 
AwBÄ«  concemmg  America^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they 
'ÜTed  togsther  without  laws  ana  civil  regulations.'  Li  that  part  of  the 
▼orid,  the  population  has  prol»bly  never  been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know 
that  the  inhamtants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have  at  diiferent  times  passed 
o^er  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tschuktschi, 
vho  aie  fonnd  in  both  continents.    Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  Struck  by  the 
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hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent  sud- 
denly  changes  its  fonn,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes 
a  small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reachcs  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican 
civilization ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  precedingarguments 
will  easily  show  why  such  was  the  case ;  for  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  land  secured  a  very  large  araount  of 
coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southem  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  character  of  an  Island.  Hence  there  arose  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climat^,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which 
Springs  from  the  sea.^^'^  While,  therefore,  the  position  of 
Mexico  near  the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the 
land  gave  it  humidity ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  these  two  conditionswere  united, 
it  was  likewse  the  only  part  which  was  at  all  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tnat  if  the  sandy  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being  scorched 
into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the  east, 
or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would 
have  been  that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world  decisively  proves,  every  early  civiliza- 
tion was  preceded.  But  inasmuch  as,  of  tne  two  Clements 
of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in  every  part  of  America 
north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed  that,  until  that 

similarity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearlj 
08  far  west  as  Toioäk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  saine.  See 
DobelTs  Travels  in  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on 
this  question  of  intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz  $ 


Hütory  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  2Ö9,  260,  with  Bichardaon^s  Arciic  Expedi- 

,  and  jnrtcl  - 

jp.  371, 
^^*  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation 


tion^  vol.  i.  pp.  362, 363,  and  Trichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankwd,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  458,  463,  vol.  v.  pp.  371,  378. 


between  amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone 
we  have  extensive  meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved 
Statistical!  j.  '  If  the  auantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  diiferent  parts  of  Euror»e 
is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be  less,  other  thingis  being  equal,  as  we  recede 
from  the  sea-shore.'  Kaemtz's  Meteorohg^y  1845,  p.  139.  Compare  pp.  91, 
94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity  of  rain  as  we  advance  nortn  from 
Mexico.     '  Au  nord  du  20^,  surtout  depuis  les  22^  au  30°  de  latitude,  les 

Sluies,  que  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de  juillet,  d'aout  et 
e  septembre,  sont  peu  fr^quentes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pavs.'    Humboldt^  la 
Nauviüe  Exogne,  yoL  i.  p.  46. 
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line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting-place ; 
and  there  iiever  has  been  found,  and  we  may  conlidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a 
Single  anclent  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  con- 
tinent,  was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
or  organise  itself  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controUed 
the  early  destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference 
to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  circumstanccs  came 
into  play ;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
are  colaer  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the 
southem  hemisphere,  but  is  replaced  by  another  law  pre- 
cisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  colder 
than  the  west ;  south  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  hotter 
than  the  west.^*^  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what 
has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system  which 
distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  be- 
comes  evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that 
Cooperation  of  heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America 
is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that  the  soll  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  only  within  the  tropic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ; 
the  south  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of  Uruguay,  possessing 
a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America, 
being  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,^^  would  have  been 

'*' '  The  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
continents  and  Islands,  has  also  been  obserred  in  the  southem  hemisphere ; 
but  here  the  west  coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northem 
hemisphere  the  east  coasts  are  the  colder.'  Meyen^»  Qeography  of  Planis, 
1^  p.  24. 

^**jii.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  raluable  works  erer 
published  on  South  America,  was  Struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  he  mentions  that  '  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  veiy  abun- 
dsot,  such  as  the  grape  and  fig,  in  latitude  41®  on  the  east  coast,  succeed 
Tezy  poorljin  a  lower  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.'  Dar" 
vm'i  Journal  of  MesearcheSf  Lond.  l&v),  p.  268.  Compare  Meyen^B  Oeog. 
nf  PUmts,  pp.  25,  188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell  (MeteoroUxfical 
Ettay$,y,  ICH,  sec.  ziv.)  is  expressed  too  genenülj,  and  should  be  confined 
to  oontinents  north  of  the  equator. 
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the  seat  of  one  of  those  civilizations,  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  World,  similar  causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a 
little  further,  we  shall  find  that  what  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical  bearings  of 
this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  a 
third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  na- 
tural results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 
The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade- wind;  a 
striking  phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europa  were 
greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  Covers  no 
less  than  56^  of  latitude ;  28**  north  of  the  equator,  and 
28°  south  of  it.^^  In  this  large  tract,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  trade- 
wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  north- 
east  or  fix)m  the  south-east.*^  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity  are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend 
partly  on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and 
partly  on  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  for  the  cold  air  from 
the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and 
thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southem.  These 
winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course 
by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is, 
of  course,  more  rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it 
happens  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the 
speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movements  of  the 

***  The  trade- winds  Bometiines  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  DtmielTs 
Meteorological  EitayB,  p.  460.  Dr.  Traill  {Pkygieal  Geogr<^,  Edio.  18^38, 
T).  200,  eays,  '  they  extend  to  about  SO**  on  each  side  of  the  equator  :*  but  I 
believe  they  are  rarely  found  ao  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certninly  wronsr 
in  suppoaing  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropica ;  Hiäory  of  America,  book 
iv.  in  liobertson's  Works,  p.  781. 

^^  '  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north- 
easty  and  in  the  southem  from  the  eouth-east'  Meyen's  Geog,  of  Piants^ 
p.  42.  Compare  WeUsh^s  BrazU,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 ;  and  on  the 
*  tropical  east-wind '  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry's  CHmaU  ofihe  Unä*d 
StateSf  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says  that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees 
'  an  inclination  from  the  sea.^ 
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atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
direction,  ^ves  rise  to  those  easterly  currents  which  are 
called  trade- winds.^*^  What,  however,  we  are  now  rather 
concerned  with,  is  BOt  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
great  physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  South  America. 

The  trade- wind,  blowing  on  the  eastem  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  fix)ra  the  east,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic oeean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged 
with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  va- 
pours,  on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals, 
Condensed  into  rain;  and  as  their  progress  westward 
is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
they  are  unable  to  pass,*^  they  pour  the  whole  of  their 
moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
bv  the  most  destructive  torrents.^*^  This  abundant  sup- 
ply,  being  aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the 
eastem  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by 
heat,  has  stimulated  the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled 

^^  Kespecting  the  causes  of  the  trade- windSy  see  SomerviUe^s  Coimexion 
ofthePkymcal  Sc%enee$,  pp.  136,  137 ;  Ledie's  Natural  Phüosophy,  p.  518 ; 
hmidtt  Mdeorological  Eatat/s,  pp.  44, 102,  476-481 ;  Kaemtz's  Meteorology^ 
pp.  37-39 ;  Prmtt»  Bridgewater  Treatisey  pp.  264-256.  The  discovery  of  the 
troe  theonr  ia  often  ascribed  to  Mr.  Daniell ;  hat  Hadley  was  the  real  dis- 
c«'Terer.  NaU  m  Prmd,  p.  257.  The  monsoona,  which  populär  writers  fre- 
'{i^enÜY  confofle  with  the  trade- winds,  are  said  to  he  caused  hy  the  predomi- 
unce  of  land,  and  hy  the  difference  hetween  its  temperature  ana  that  of 
th«  1^:  aee  KaemiZj  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the  conversion  of 
*^*  tradea  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promulg-ated 
•>y  M.  Dove,  aee  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  (Transac,  of  SectionSy 
?  ^)  and  Meport  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Juumboldt's 
Comot,  ToL  iL  p.  485 ;  Asuäic  BesearcheSj  vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  Thirl- 
••dTi  Biäory  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13,  56 ;  Jottmal  of  Geograph,  Society, 
TuL  iL  n.  90,  voL  iv.  pp.  8,  0, 148, 149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  pp.  140- 
140,  voL  xvi.  p.  185,  voL  xviii.  pp.  67,  68,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  112 ;  Zows  Sara- 

^^  bfeffs  PHnciples  of  Geology,  pp.  201,  714,  715 :  see  also  Somerville's 
Ph^netd  Geography,  voL  ii.  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cor- 
"^rt  of  the  Andes,  see  Axara,  Voyages  dmis  VAminque  mhidionalej  vol.  i. 
h  ^  According  to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastem  chain  is  properly  the  Andes, 
trnl  the  westem  the  Cordillera ;  hut  this  distinction  is  rorely  made.  Tschudi* s 
^rartU  m  JPtem,  p.  290. 

'^  Od  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanidTs  Metearological  Essays,  p.  335 ;  Dar'- 
*^'«  J<Mnud,  pp.  11, 33. ;  S^  and  Martius's  Iravels  in  Braäl,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ; 
Oonker'i  TraceU  in  Brazä,  pp.  53, 99, 114,  175,  233,  394. 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  world.^*^  Brazil,  which  is  nearlv 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  a  Vege- 
tation of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxu- 
riant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  ven- 
wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossomingin  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite 
with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  eiidless 
prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gor- 
geous  plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  re- 
eesses.  Below,  their  base  and  trunks  are  crowded  with 
brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable  parasites,  all 
swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  insects 
of  e  very  variety ;  reptiles  of  stränge  and  singnlar  form ; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty :  all  of 
which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast  Workshop  and 
repository  of  Nature.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wantin/r 
to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enor- 
mous  meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishment  to  countless  herbs  of  wild  cattle,  that 
browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage ;  while  the  adjoininfr 
plains,  rieh  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey 
on  each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  humau 
power  can  hope  to  extirpate.^^^ 

**®  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botani^t, 
sajs  that  ^ear  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  süfficient  to  com- 
pensate  even  the  poorest  soil ;  öo  that  '  rocka,  on  which  ecarcely  a  traoe  of 
earth  is  to  be  observed,  are  covered  with  vellozias,  tillandsias,  melafitomacete, 
cacti,  orchideae,  and  fems,  and  all  in  the  vigour  of  life/  Gardners  Drareh 
in  Brasily  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  combination,  WaHsh^s  Brasüy  vol.  ii.  pp.  dC, 
298,  a  cunous  description  of  the  rainy  season :  '  For  eight  or  nine  nours  a 
day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  diy  shirt  on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I 
divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the  moming.  TNTien  it 
did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some  places  a  bumin? 
sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat,  as  if  Ve 
were  dissolying  into  vapour.' 

***  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil^  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in 


XX         ,         ,         ,        r      - .  ,  Afn^rique 

vol.  i.  pp.  244-388,  and  the  greater  part  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  WinckUr, 
Ge&chicMe  der  Botanik,  pp.  378,  676-578;  Southey's  History  of  Brasä,  vol.  i. 
p.  27,  voL  iii,  pp.  315;  823;  Gardner's  Brazil,  pp.  18,  32-34,  41-44,  131, 
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Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil 
is  marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth.^^^ 
But,  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place 
is  left  for  Man.  He  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the 
majesty  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that 
oppose  him  are  so  fonnidable  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  make  head  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against 
their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwith- 
standing  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has  always 
remained  entirely  uncivilized ;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
tavages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the 
verj'  bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the 
natives,  like  every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are 
averse  to  enterprise;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  by  which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they 
have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that 
stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those  difficulties 
are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  resources  of  European  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Eu- 
ro[)e  a  certain  amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  na- 
tives by  their  own  eflbrts  could  never  have  reached.  But 
such  civilization,  in  itself  very  imperfect,  has  never  pene- 
trated  the  recesses  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
has  always  existed.  The  people,  Ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law, 

3:^);  Spix  and  Martiuss  BrazUy  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209,  238-248,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181, 
V'-O-lß:!  And  as  to  the  forests,  -which  are  amon^the  wonders  of  the  world, 
^mterxUlet  Phyiicai  Geog.  voL  ii.  pp.  204-200 ;  jPrichards  Pf^sical  HuUoty, 
voL  V.  p,  407 ;  Bancm's  Journal,  pp.  11,  24;  WaUh'a  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  29,  m,  253. 

^'  Ttus  extraordinary  richnefis  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
bve  Seen  it  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries, 
n-'^atioiui  ^the  exceeding  fecaudity  of  nature  which  charact^rizes  Brazil.' 
^yaUKi  BrasÜy  voL  ii.  p.  19.  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin, 
"^y^  {Journal  f  p.  29),  'In  England,  anv  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys 
:n  hi^  walkä  a  great  ad  van  tage,  hy  always  having  something  to  attract  his 
»ttfrütion ;  hut  in  these  fertile  climates,  teeming  with  life,  the  attractions  are 
Hl  numeroufl  ^t  he  is  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all.' 
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continue  to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism  J^ 
In  their  country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and 
do  their  work  on  a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impoasible  to  escape  from 
the  effects  of  their  united  action.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests 
are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.^^  The  mountains 
are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge; 
every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  ener- 
gies  of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
eise  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  extemal  world  and  the  littleness  of  the  internal. 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  stru^gle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  without  foreign  aid  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at  present, 
,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introdueed  fixun 

Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress ;  whUe  not- 
withstanding  the  frequency  of  colonial  Settlements,  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  the  land  is  cultivated.*^  The  habits 
of  the  people  are  as  barbarous  as  ever ;  and  as  to  their 

I  *^'  Azara  (Am^que  Meridionaley  toL  ii.  pp.  1-168)  giyes  a  carious,  but 

'  occasionally  a  disgusting  accoiint  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil 

80uth  of  10^,  to  which  his  observations  were  limited.    And  lu  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  other  parts,  see  Hendersoti's  History  of  Brazil,  pp.'28, 29, 107, 173, 
248,  <5lo,  473  ;  JT  CuüoKs  ResearcheB  concemmg  Amenca,  p.  77 ;   and  the 
I  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martius,  in  Journal  of  Geogru^h.  Society,  vol.  ii. 

,  pp.  191-100.     Even  in  181 7,  it  was  rare  to  see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

X^ftix  and  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  142)  ;  and  Dr.  Gaidner 
{Travels  in  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  '  more  than  one  nation  of  Indiana 
in  Brazir  have  retumed  to  tnat  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

^**  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Pnnciples  of  Geohgy,  p.  682)  notices  'the  incredible 
number  of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ; '  and  Mr.  Swainmn, 
who  had  travelled  in  that  country,  says  '  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  de- 
structive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute 
possession  of  the  ground  with  the  husoandman,  defy  all  his  skill  to  extirpate 
their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to  leave  his  fields  uncultivated.* 
Sicainson  on  the  Geoyraphy  and  Classification  of  Animals,  p.  87.  See  more 
about  these  insects  in  Darumi's  Journal,  pp.  87-43;  Southey^s  Siäory  of 
Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256,  333-336,  34,'i,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  642,  voL  iii.  p. 
876  ;  <^wi*  ana  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 : 
Cuvier,  Heyne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

^^^  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1^  to  2  per  ceni  See 
M'Cuüoch's  Geoy.  Biet.,  1840^  voL  L  p.  430. 
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numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Brazil,  the 
countiy  where,  of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most 
powerfiil,  where  both  vegetables  and  «.niTnals  are  most 
abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  rivers, 
and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours— this  im- 
mense territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the 
size  of  France,  contains  a  popuIation  not  exceeding  six 
millions  of  people.^^^ 

These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is, 

that  in  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even 

of  the  most  imperfect  civilization ;  no  evidence  that  the 

people  had,  at  any  period,  raised  themselves  above  the 

State  in  which  ihey  were  found  when  their  country  was 

first  discovered.  nnt  immediately  opposite  to  Brazil  there 

is  another  country,  which,  though  situated  in  the  same 

continent,  and  lying  ander  the  same  latitude,  is  subjected 

to  diflferent  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 

scene  of  different  social  results.     This  is  the  celebrated 

kingdom  of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southem 

tropic,  and  which,  firom  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was 

naturally  the  only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing 

approaching  to  civilization  could  be  attained.     In  Brazil, 

the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold 

Irrigation,  arising  first  from  the  immense  river-system 

incidental  to  the  eastem  coast ;  and  secondly,  from  the 

abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade- winds.    From 

this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 

which,  80  far  as  Man  was  concemed,  defeated  its  own 

ends,  stopping  his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had 

it  been  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.     For,  as  we 

bave  clearly  seen,  when  the  productive  powers  of  Nature 

^  Duiing  the  present  Century,  the  popuIation  of  Brazil  has  been  di£Per- 
«nüy  flteted  at  different  tames ;  the  highest  computation  beinff  7,000,000, 
and  the  lowest  4,000,000.  Comp.  SwänM,  Nouv,  Etpapne,  vol.  ii.  p.  856 ; 
<nmiMr'«  Brmä,f.  12;  M'CMx^'»  Qeog.  Did,  1849.  vol.  i.  pp.  4d0, 434. 
Hr.  Walflh  deecribes  Brazil  as  *  abounding  in  lands  oi  the  most  ezuberant 
fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.'  Walsh'a  Braalf  toI.  i.  p.  248. 
This  was  in  1828  and  1820,  since  which  the  European  popuIation  has  in- 
CRtted;  but,  on  the  whole,  6>000,000  seenu  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
f»a  only  be  known  apmoximatiTely.  In  Alivm's  JSidory,  yol.  z.  p.  229,  the 
nomber  giTen  ia  6,0(Xi,000;  but  the  area  also  b  rather  understatea. 

VOL.  L  *  H 
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ai'e  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  tum  them  to  their  own  advantage.  K,  how- 
ever,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  neverüieless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  State  of 
things  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Afiica ;  where 
the  profusion  of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  pro- 
gress,  favoured  it,  by  encouraging  that  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  some  share  of  which  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may 
be  called  the  manageability  of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have 
to  consider  the  ease  with  which  the  resources  may  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  resources  themselves. 
Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far 
more  easy  to  control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
of  the  climate  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civili- 
zations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even 
in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the 
north ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural 
coincidence,  both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the 
tropical  line  is  passed;  the  boundary  of  Mexico  being 
21^  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21^°  S.  lat.^^^ 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if 
we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World  which  have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find, 

'^^  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Penivian  coast ; 
thouffh  the  conquests  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far 
into  Chili,  and  within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico, 
tlie  northem  limit  of  the  empire  was  21**  on  the  Atlantic  coaat,  and  19^  on 
the  Pacific.     PrescotCs  Htston/  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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as  in  all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Euröpe,  that 
their  social  phenomena  were  subordinate  to  their  physical 
Ws.    In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their  na- 
tional food  were  precisely  those  met  with  in  the  most 
flourisbing  parts  of  Asia  and  AfHca,     For  although  few 
of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others  exactly  analogous  to  rice  and  dates ;  that  is  to 
say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility 
of  growth,  and  by  the  same  exuberant  retums ;  there- 
fore,  foUowed  by  the  same  social  results.    In  Mexico  and 
Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  has  al- 
ways  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.^^®  This,  like  rice 
and  dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate ;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  7,OuO  feet,^^^  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  pa- 
ralleV^  and  its  exubei'ance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
diminution  of  temperature.     Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
California,  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or  eighty  foldj^^^ 

^^  A  queetion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  malze :  Reynier, 
Economie  tks  ArabeSy  pp.  04^  95.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem 
to  haye  ascertained  beyood  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America 
was  dificovered.  Compare  MeyerCs  Geography  of  IHants,  pp.  44,  303,  304 ; 
Walckmaer*B  note  m  Axura,  AnUrique  Mhidiotude,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  CuvieTy  Pro' 
grh  de$  Sdeneei  NalureäeSy  voL  ii.  p.  354 ;  Cuoier,  Ehges  Historiques^  vol.  ii. 
p.  178;  Lfmdo^B  EncydopcBdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  829;  M^CuUoch's  Dict,  of 
Commerce,  1849,  p.  831.  The'  casual  notices  ot  maiza  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the 
Ditive  Mezican  nistorian,  show  its  general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  :  see  LctUlxockUl,  IRdoire  des  Chichirnhques, 
voL  i.  pp.  53,  64,  240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

^  *  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  only  predominates  between  3,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.'  Lmd- 
hf*s  Vtyetable  Kingdom,  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America ;  but  the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pvrenees  '  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.'  See  AuHen  on  the 
Forty  lüus'  Maize,  in  Seport  of  Brü.  As90c.  for  1849,  Trans,  of  See.  p.  68. 

*~  M.  Meyen  (Oeoy,  ofPlants,  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Botany,  p.  567) 
«uppoae  that  in  America  40°  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  its  extensive  coltivation ;  bat  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  52°,  per- 
haps  t»  high  as  54°,  north  latitude:  see  Jiichardson's  Arctio  Espedition,  1851, 
V  J.  iL  pp.  49,  284. 

'**  '  Sous  U  Zone  temp^r^e,  entre  les  33  et  38  degrds  de  latitude,  par 
exemple  dans  la  Nouvelle  Califomie,  le  mais  ne  produit,  en  g^n^ral,  ann^ 
commone,  ane  70  ä  80  grains  pour  un.'  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagne^ 
ToL  iL  p.  876. 

H  2 
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but  in  Mexico  Proper  the  sarae  grain  yields  three  or  four 
hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.*^* 

A  people  who  derived  their  Bustenance  from  a  plant 
öf  such  extraordinaiy  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exer- 
cise  their  industrious  energies ;  while  at  the  same  tirae 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers, 
and  thus  producing  a  train  of  social  and  political  conse- 
quences  similar  to  those  which  I  have  noticed  in  India 
and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  addition  to 
maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth 
of  population,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and 
although  this  is  denied  by  a  very  high  authority,^^  there 
is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that  it  was  found  there  in  great 
abundance  when  the  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Europeans-^^  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  tili  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unim- 
peachable  testimonyof  which  we  are  possessed  could  make 

^^  '  La  föcondit^  du  TlaoUi^  ou  mais  mexicain,  est  au-delä  de  tout  ce  que 
Ton  peut  imagiiier  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favoria^  par  de  forte«  ch»leu»  et 
par  beaucoup  d'humidit^,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  a  trois  m^tree.  Dans 
les  belles  plaiaes  qui  s'^tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par 
exemple  dans  les  terres  de  la  grande  m^tairie  de  TEsperanza,  une  fanegue 
de  maifs  ea  produit  quelquefois  huit  cents.'  Des  terrains  fertiles  en  donneot 
ann^e  commune  trois  a  quatre  cents.'  Hwnholdty  Nouv.  J^paffne,  voL  ii. 
p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward :  see  WardsMejricOy 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  ToL  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America  (Guatemala),  maize  retums 
three  hundred  for  one.     Mexique  et  Ouatemalapar  Larenaudiiref  p.  257. 

IM  '  La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indigene  au  Pärou.'  Sumboldty  Nowf. 
E&pa^ne,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  othcr  hand,  Cuvier  {Histoire  de$  SciencM 
NatureÜMj  part  ii.  p.  185^  peremptorily  savs,  '  il  est  impossible  de  douter 
qu^elle  ne  soit  originaire  au  P^rou : '  see  also  his  Eloge»  Hidoriques,  vol.  ii. 
p.  171.  Compare  Wmckler,  Gegch,  der  Botmiik,  p.  02 :  '  Von  einem  gewissen 
Qarate  unter  den  Gewächsen  Peru's  mit  dem  Namen  papas  aufgeführt.' 

'**  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  com- 
pare TschudCs  Travels  m  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386 ;  UOoa'»  Voyoffe  to  South 
America^  vol.  i.  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000 
or  14,000  feet,  a  curious  process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being 
frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  BoUaert  in  Journal  of 
Geograph,  Society f  vol  xxi.  p.  119. 
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them  at  all  credible.  This  remarkable  plant  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  cli- 
male;  smce  it  is  an  article  of  primary  importance  for 
the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.^^^  %  Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than 
fifty  persons;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two  persons. ^^^ 
As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  its  produce  is 
forty- four  times  greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  wheat.  ^^^ 
It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt. 
In  these  four  countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Central  America,  there  existed  an 
amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed  if  tried  by  an 
European  Standard,  but  most  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ad- 
joining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them 
there  was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty 
civihzation  which  they  really  possessed ;  there  was  the 
same  utter  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  de- 
mocratic  spirit ;  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contempt- 
ible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  aflfected 

^  Humboldt  (Nouv,  Espagne^  yoL  ii.  p.  859)  says,  'partout  on  la  chaleur 
mojeiine  de  rannte  excede  viDgt-auatre  degr^  centigrades,  le  fruit  du  ba- 
lunier  est  un  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  iat^ret  pour  la  subaistance  de 
rhonune.'    Compaie  BuUock'*  Mexico,  p.  281. 

»«  JIPCtilloch'8  Geogn^,  DuA.,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

1*^  <Je  doute  qu'U  existe  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un 
petit  espace  de  temdn,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  aubstance  nourriesante 
aaari  oon<dd^rable.'  .  .  .  .  '  Le  produit  dea  bananes  est  par  cona^quent  a 
celui  du  froment  comme  133 :  1 — a  celui  des  pommes  de  teire  comme  44 : 1/ 
Humboldt,  Houveäe  Exogne,  vol.  iL  pp.  362,  363.  See  also  Proufs  Bridge- 
Mter  Treaüse,  p.  333,  edit  1845 ;  Preacott's  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  132 ;  Pres- 
colfs  Mexico,  toL  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  venr  imperfect  onee^  of  thia 
remarkable  vegetable  may  be  found  in  UUoa*s  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ; 
lad  in  BoykTs  Works,  voL  ÜL  p.  590. 
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by  certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to 
tne  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just 
subdivision  of  it.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in 
its  infancy/^  it  was  found  impossible  to  struggle  against 
these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  them  from  producing 
those  efFects  on  the  social  Organization  which  I  have 
attempt^d  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cul- 
tivated  with  great  success.  The  houses  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  filled  with  Ornaments  and  Utensils  of  ad- 
ndrable  workmanship ;  their  Chambers  were  hung  with 
splendid  tapestries ;  their  dresses  and  their  personal  de- 
corations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense ;  their 
jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form ;  their  rieh  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  coUected  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire:  all  supplying 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of 
the  ostentatious  prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  was 
wasted.^^^  Immediately  below  this  dass  came  the  people; 
and  what  their  condition  was,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them ;  the 

^^  The  only  acience  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  aatro- 
nomj,  which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerahle 
success.  Compare  the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt,  Nouveüe  Espagne, 
vol.  i  p.  92,  with  Prichards  Physical  Ilidmyy  vol.  v.  pp.  823,  329 ;  M^Cul- 
loh*8  Msearches,  pp.  201-226 ;  Larenaudüre's  Mextqtte,  pp.  61,  62 ;  Hum- 
holdfs  CosmaSf  vol.  iv.  p.  466 ;  Journal  of  Geog.  Soctety,  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 
However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  he  expected,  was  accompanied  h^ 
astrology :  see  Ixtiüxochitl,  Miäoite  des  Chicnim^ques,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  94,  111. 

^**  The  works  of  art  pioduced  hy  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  under- 
Tated  hy  Rohertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them. 
JBisUny  of  Amenca,  book  vii.,  in  Itobertson's  Works,  pp.  909,  920.  But 
during  the  present  Century  considerahle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
suhject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  skill  and  costly  extravagance 
collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  (History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  142 ;  Hisicry  of 
Mexico,  yo\.  i.  pp.27,  28, 122,  266,  270,  307,  vol.  il  pp.  116, 116),  I  may 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveUer  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  his- 
torical  knowle^e.  Humboldt,  Nouveüe  Eqtagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  elsewhere. 
Compare  Mr.  Fentland's  Observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neigbbourhood 
of  Titicaca  {Jotir.  of  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  664)  with  3fCulloh*s  Hesearches, 
pp.  364-366 ;  Mexiquepmr  Larenaudih^,  pp.  41, 42, 66 ',  UUoa's  South  America, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  466,  466. 
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nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.^^^  Bat  as, 

in  such  a  State  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 

to  aocumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the 

expenses  of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which 

was  placed  under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.^^^  At 

the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware 

that,  with  a  System  like  this,  feelings  of  personal  indepen- 

dence  were  incompatible ;  they  therefore  contrived  laws 

by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute  matters,  freedom  of 

action  was  controlled.    The  people  were  so  shackled,  that 

they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter  their 

clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers. 

To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to 

follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to 

marry,  and  the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy.^^'^    Among 

the  Jiexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was  similar ;  the  same 

physical  conditions   being  followed  by  the  *same  social 

results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history 

can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico 

and  Peru  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.     For  though 

there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,^^^  both  were 

^'® '  The  members  of  the  loyal  hoiue,  the  great  nobles,  eyen  the  public 
functioDAiiesy  and  the  niuneroufl  bodj  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  whole  duty  of  defrajin^  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment belonged  to  the  people.'    PretcaWs  l&lory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

"^  Ondegardo  emphaticallj  says,  '  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el 


biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point  de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en 
travaux  de  diiförents  genres ;  c'^tait  par  lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne 
^taient  coltiv^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex^cut^s,  et  le  sdiverses  maisons  appar- 
tenaotes  a  Tempereur  conätruites  ou  entretenues/  Larenaudihe^i  Mext^^ue, 
p.  39.  . 

'"  Mr.  Preacott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circum- 
sUnoesy  it  was  in  truth  perfectlj  natural  He  says  (Hist,  o/Peru,  vol.  i. 
p.  169),  *  Under  this  extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of 
the  social  refinements,  well  skilled  m  manuiactures  and  a^riculture,  were 
unscquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  money.  They  had  nothing  that 
dewned  to  be  caUed  property.  They  could  foUow  no  craffc,  could  ensage 
in  HO  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provided  by  law. 
They  ooald  not  change  their  residence  or  their  drees  witnout  a  licence  from 
the  government.  They  could  n6t  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  con- 
(xdA  to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — that  of  selecting  their  own 
vives.* 

^''  The  Mexicaos  being,.  as  Prichard  saya  (Physical  Eühry,  vol.  y. 
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agreed  in  this,  that  there  were  only  two  classes — the 
Upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the  lower  class  being 
ßlaves.  This  was  the  State  in  which  Mexico  was  found 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans/^*  and  towards 
which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know, 
from  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  dis- 
affection  it  produced  among  the  people  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  by  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican  empii^e.^'* 
The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more 
striking  becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civiliza- 
tions  which  flourished  anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the 
European  epoch  of  the  human  mind.  The  division  of 
a  nation  into  castes  would  be  impossible  in  the  great 
European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a^remot«  an- 
tiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.^^* 
The  very  same  Institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru  ;^'^ 
and  what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of 
Society,  is,  that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  esta- 
blished  by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  a  recognized  custom 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.^'* 
This  was  the  political  Symptom  of  that  stationary  and 

p.  467),  of  a  more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Penivians ;  but  our  Infor- 
mation is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly 
owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social  ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian 
civilization :  'der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses  Welttheils,  Peru.'  Ideen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

^^^  See  in  Humboldt's  NouveÜe  Eapagne,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  sum- 
mary  of  the  State  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spaniä  con- 
quest :  see  also  History  of  AtnericOf  book  vii.,  in  üobertson't  Works^  p.  907. 

"^  Preecotfi  History  ofthe  Conguest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Compare  a 
aimilar  remark  on  the  Invasion  of  Egypt  in  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

"^  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Finiousi ;  and  bis  aaser- 
tion,  puttinff  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silenoe  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  eountiy 
except  their  own.  According  to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the 
time  of  Jemsheed,  is  oonfirmed  by  *  some  Mahomedan  authors ', '  but  he 
does  not  say  who  they  were.  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  voL  i.  pp.  605, 
506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  vecy  unsuccescfully,  to  ascer- 
tain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  firat  instituted.  Compare  AnaÜe 
Besearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Heeren' s  African  NatioM,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Bunam's 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Bammohm  Boy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

"'  Prescott's  History  of  Fem,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  156. 

>7>  iVeK^*«  Hiitary  of  Mexico,  voL  l  p.  124. 
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conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has 
marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes  have 
monopolized  power.  The  religious  Symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  anti- 
quity,  and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest 
of  au  the  writers  on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an 
analogy  between  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hin- 
dostanJ*^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  ob- 
served  among  that  people  a  similar  tendency.  Wilkin- 
son,  who  is  well  kiiown  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says  that  they  were  more  unwilling 
than  any  other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship  ;^^" 
and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thou- 
sand  three  hundred  years  ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they 
preserved  old  customs,  they  never  acquired  new  ones.^®^ 

'^  ^  Les  Am^iicainSy  comme  les  habitans  de  rindoustan,  et  comme  tous 
les  peuples  qui  ont  g^mi  long-teinps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux, 
tienuent  avec   une   opiuiätret^  eztraordinaire  a  ieurs  habitudes,   ä  leurs 

luoeuiB)  ä  leurs  opinions Au  Mexique,  comme  dans  VIndouetan,  11 

n'etoit  pas  permis  aux  fiddles  de  chaager  la  moindre  chose  aiix  figures  des 
idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Azteques  et  des  Hindous  ^toit 
ssjuj^ti  a  des  lois  immuables.'  Huniboldty  Nouv.  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  05;  07. 
Tiu^t  {(Euvre^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  313,  314)  has  some  admirable  remarks  on 
this  fixitj  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Herder^ 8 
Ideen  zur  Ge»cmchU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35 ;  and  for  otheV  illustrations  of  this 
lupliancj  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers 
suppose  to  be  an  eastem  peculiaritv,  but  which  is  far  more  widelv  spread, 
uid  is,  as  Humboldt  clearty  saw,  tlie  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
powPT,  compare  Turner' s  £mbas8y  to  Tibet,  p.  41 ;  Forbes's  Oriental  Me- 
tnoin,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  164,  vol.  ii.  p.  236;  MilTs  Hütory  of  Indiaj  vol.  ii. 
p.  214;  Elpkiasione'a  Hütory  of  Inäia,  p.  48  ;  Otter'' 8  Life  of  Cktrhe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109;  Transac.  ofAeiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  64;  Jowrnal  of  Asiat.  Society, 
ToLviii.  p.  116. 

'•''How  scnipulous  the  Eg3rptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  per- 
mitüng  the  introduction  of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods.* 
Wükitmn^a  Ant-ient  Egyptiawi,  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too, 
M.  Bunaen  notioes  <  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old 
nuumers  and  customs.'  Bunsene  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  some  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and  the  love  of  novelty  among  the 
Oreeks,  in  Ritter  $  Hietory  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  voL  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

^*^  Herodoi.  book  ii.  chap.  79:  vurptoiai  Si  x9^^*P^^^^^  v6fioi<n^  äWov  ovfkva 
ivterfmvTut  i  and  See  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i.  p.  660:  '  vo/ioi;c  priores  inter- 
prete«  explicamnt  cantilenas,  hymnoe;  Schwei^haßuseras  rectius  intellexit 
»äilHta  ac  fnores.*  in  the  same  way,  in  Timffius,  Plato  represents  an 
Sgyptian  priest  saying  to  Solon,  "EWn^^^c  ^^l  iräiifc  iorty  yifmv  oi  "exa i|v 
«m  fonir.    And  when  Solon  asked  what  he  meant,  Msoi  iart^  was  the  leply, 
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In  another  point  of  view,  the  similarity  between  these 
distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since  it  evidently 
arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at 
the  disposal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous 
waste  of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and 
evidence  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those 
temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several  parts 
of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erected  immense 
buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and 
which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour  of  the 
people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.^^'^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown ;  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron,^^^  were  unable  to  eraploy  a  resource  by  which,  in 
the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged, 
Some  particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  from 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  on  this  subject.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings :  we  find  that  in 
Peru,  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during 
fifty  years,  20,000  men ;  ^^  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the 
labour  of  no  less  than  200,000 :  striking  facts,  which,  if 
all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such 
insignificant  purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.^^ 

oiick  fiäOrfna  x^^^V  7:o\tov  oifdiv.  Chap.  Y.  in  Platonü  Opera,  yoL  vii.  p.  242, 
edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 

^^  The  Mexicanp  appear  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  prodigal 
than  the  Peruvians.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of 
which,  Cholula,  had  a  base  ^  twice  as  broad  as  the  lärmest  Egyptian  pyn- 
mid/  M'CuUoh's  Researches,  pp.  252-266;  BuUock'a  Mexico,  pp.  111-115, 
414 ;  HumboUWs  Nouveüe  Espagne,  vol.  i  pp.  240,  241. 

**•  PrescoWs  Hittory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  341 ;  aod  iV«- 
coWb  J£i4ory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  See  also  Haüy,  TraUS  de  Miniralogie, 
Paris,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

***  PreäcoU^»  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

***  Mr.  Prescott  {Hidory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  163)  says,  *  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  work- 
men,  it  is  said,  were  emplojed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the 
control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole 
population  of  a  conquered  city,  includin^  the  women,  into  the  public  w^orks. 
The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which  the  world  haa  wit^ 
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The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great 
physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out 
of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  biit 
prevented  its  dispersion ;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper 
classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that  in  all 
those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  people  derived 
HO  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence,  the 
basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress 
itself  was  veryinsecure.^^^  W  hen,  therefore,  unfavourable 
circumstances  arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  whole  system  should  fall  to  the  ground.«  In  such 
countries,  society,  being  divided  against  itself,  was  unable 
to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before 
the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these  one-sided  and 
irregulär  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay ;  so  that  their 
own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms, 
which,  under  a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily 
saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations 
exterior  to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  food,  climate,  and  soll.  It  now  remains  for  me 
to  examine  the  efFect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to 
which  I  have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  some  very 
wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence  ex- 
ercised  by  the  extemal  world  in  predisposing  men  to 
certain  habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular 

neswd  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen/  The  Mexican 
hintonan,  Ixüilxochitl,  gives  a  curioua  account  of  one  of  the  rojal  palacea. 
See  his  Histoire  des  ChichimhqueSj  translated  by  Ternaux-CompanS;  Paria, 
1^,  ToL  L  pp.  257-262,  chap.  xxxvii. 

^  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  efiect 
that  when  the  Egyptiana  had  once  lost  their  race  of  Mngs,  it  was  found 
impoesible  for  the  nation  to  reconstruct  itaelf.  Matter^  J^stoire  de  VEcole 
iAJexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  a  strikin^  paasage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the 
feeiing  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  alao  did  the  ^lin^  of  national  power.  Mal^ 
ooUn'i  Hidory  of  Penia,  voL  ii.  p.  130.  The  history  of  the  most  civilized 
pvts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exacüy  the  reverse  of  this.  . 
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tone  to  religion,  arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind.  To  ascer- 
tain  how  this  is  brought  about,  forms  a  necessary  supple- 
njent  to  the  investigations  just  concluded.  For,  as  we 
have  Seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soll  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we 
see  that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  material  interests  of  Man ;  in  the  other 
case,  with  his  intellectüal  interests,  The  former  I  have 
analyzcd  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
existing  State  of  knowledge  will  allow.^®'  ßut  the  other, 
iiamely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and 
the  mind  of  Man,  in  volves  speculations  of  such  magnitude, 
and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  i  make  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope 
to  do  more  than  generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that 
complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  which  the 
external  world  has  aflfected  the  human  mind,  has  warped 
its  natural  movements,  and  too  often  checked  its  natural 
progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  the  fii'st 
class  being  those  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  Ima- 
gination ;  and  the  other  class  being  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  understanding  commonly  so  called, 
that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  Operations  of  the  intellect. 
For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  the  Imagination  and  the  understanding 
each  play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to 
each  other,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  understanding  is  too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination 
and  restrain  its  dangerous  licence.  The  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing  civilization  is  to  remedy  this  disproportion,  and 

^"  I  mean,  in  resard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizations.  As 
to  the  literature  of  the  Bubject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  par- 
ticolarly  in  reapect  to  the  Mezican  and  Peruvian  historiea. 
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invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that  authority,  which, 
in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  Imagination  exclusively 
possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  fkculties  will  in  their  tum  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginative  ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest ; 
but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  pro- 
bably  an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  like  such  a  State  has  yet  been  seen ;  since,  even 
in  this  age,  when  the  imaginatioh  is  more  under  control 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too  much  power ; 
as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  superstitions 
which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgär, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which, 
though  it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes 
the  originality  of  the  educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of 
great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency 
to  inflame  the  Imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion 
the  slower  and  more  deliberate  Operations  of  the  under- 
standing.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting  himself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfuUy  con- 
scious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority 
steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obsta- 
cles  hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scrutinize  the  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur 
consists.^^  On  the  other  band,  where  the  works  of  Nature 

^  The  sonsation  of  fear^  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  feit.  See,  for  in- 
itftnce,  a  description  of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in 
Amüc  Besearchea,  vol.  xi.  p.  469:  'It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place 
hunaelf  in  our  Situation  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene. 
The  depth  of  the  vaUey  below,  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
hillsy  and  the  majestie  splendour  of  the  cloud-capped  Himalaja,  furmed  so 
grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  Sensation  of  dread 
rather  than  of  pleasure.'  Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  11 6^  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  has  been  obBerved;  tnat  the  grandeur  of  the  mountainngceneiy 
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are  smaU  and  feeble,  Man  regains  confidence :  he  seema 
more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he  can,  as  it  were, 
pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every  direction. 
And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 
easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them 
with  minuteness;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is 
encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appear- 
ances  of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fect, 
that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within 
ßnd  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  as- 
pects are  most  sublime,  most  tenible,  and  where  Nature 
is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man.  Indeed,  ge- 
nerally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  extemal  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such  as 
mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of 
occasional  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests, 
hurricanes,  pestilences ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions 
very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous.  These  constant  and 
serious  dfiangers  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inerease  the  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the  imagination 
being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is 
unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  Stimulus  to 
our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this 
kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere;  it  therefore 
foUows  that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely 
to  triumph.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this 
principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  will  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity 
of  Man,  earthquakes  are  cei'tainly  among  the  most  strik- 
ing,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also 

imbues  the  minda  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  haa  cauaed  the  inveiition  of 
maiiy  supentitioaB  legends.  AJison's  Hurope,  voL  ix.  pp.  79^  80. 
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in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  always  preceded 
by  atmospheric  changes  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
nervous  System,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  tendency 
to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.^®^  However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in 
encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  Imagination  e  ven 
to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancmg  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposesmentosuperstitiousfencies.  And  what  is  highly 
curious,  is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feel- 
ings,  strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes 
appear  to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  country,^^ 
every  succeeding  Visitation  increases  the  general  dismay ; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes  almost  insupport- 
able.^^^    The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid 

Une  angmentation  d'6lectricit^  sV  manifeste  aussi  presque  toujours, 
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''^  *une  angmentanon  aeiectncite  st  manueste  aussi  presque  toujours, 
et  üs  sont  g^n^ralement  aimonc^  par  le  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par 
rinqai^tude  des  animaux  domestiqueS;  et  dans  les  hommes  par  cette  sorte 
de  malaise  qui,  en  Europe^  pr^cdde  les  oragpes  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses/ 
OutieTf  Prog.  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  See  also  on  tlüs  'Vorgefühl,'  the 
Observation  of  Von  Iloff^  in  Mr.  Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes 
i^rit,  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  68);  and  the  'forebodinp'  in  Tschudt's  Peru.,  p. 
U>5 ;  and  a  letter  in  NichMs  lüustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv. 
p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  electricity  is 
noticed  in  BaketDelTs  Geohgy,  p.  434. 

**®  *  Peru  is  more  subject,  perhans,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremen- 
doua  Tildtation  of  earthquakes.'  m^Cuüoch's  Geog.  Dict.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
I>r.  Techudi  (  Travels  m  Peru,  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  '  at  an  average  forty-five 
fliocks  may  be  counted  on  in  the  year.'  See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earth- 
quakes, pp.  43,  75,  87,  90. 

*^^  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening 
ei^ of  habit  I)r.  Tschudi  {Peru.,  p.  170),  describing  the  panic,  says,  'no 
fiunüiarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling.*  Beale  (SoM-Sea 
Whaiing  Voyage,  I^iond.  1889,  p.  205)  writes,  '  It  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the 
oftener  the  natives  of  the  place  feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons  do  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dismay  every  time  the  shock 
is  repeated,  so  that  aged  jpeople  often  find  the  terror  a  slight  shock  will  pro- 
duce ahnost  insupportable.'  Compare  Darwin' 8  Journal,  pp.  422,  423.  So, 
too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  '  the  na- 
tivee  are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more 
alanned  by  them.'  Wards  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  On  the  physiological 
•^ffccU  of  the  fear  caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by 
^^Biander  in  BurdadCs  Physiologie  comme  Science  (T  Observation,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
tJ^i,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be  not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  in- 
(Tejwed  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  speculative  reasoners  unac- 
quaiüted  with  the  evidence ;   and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  l*yrrhoniflt« 
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and  anxioas  State ;  and  men  witnessing  the  most  serious 
dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.^^  In  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  Imagination  is  aroused,  and  a 
belief  in  supematural  interference  actively  encouraged. 
Human  power  &iling,  superhuman  power  is  called  in; 
the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feeluigs 
of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is 
based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.^^ 

Further  Illustration  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Eu- 
rope,  where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking 
extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  great  countries ;  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  super- 
stition is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious  classes  most 
powerfiil.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  clergy 
first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  corrup- 
tions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition 
has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold. 
To  this  may  be  added  another  circimistance,  indicative  of 
the  connexion  between  these  physical  phenomena  and  the 
predominance  of  the  Imagination.  Speaking  generally, 
the  fine  arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination ;  the 
Sciences  to  the  intellect.^^     Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 

aflserted  that  oc  yovv  (rcioytol  irctp  oIq  ffwtx^Sc  airoTiXovvraij  ov  BavitdZoyrat' 
oid'  0  ^Aioc,  hn  tcaff  fiiikpav  hpärai.  Diog.  Loort,  de^VUiS  Fhäos.  lib.  ix.  segm. 
87,  voL  i.  p.  591. 

>^  Mr.  Ste]^hens,  who  giyes  a  striking  description  of  an  earthqiuJce  in 
Centnil  Amenca,  emphaticallj  sa^s,  '  I  never  feit  myself  so  feeble  a  thing 
before/  SUphenis  Central  Amenea,  yoL  i.  p.  383.  See  also  the  account  (n 
the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Thmsac,  of  Soc  of 
Bombw,  Yoi.  iii.  p.  98^  and  the  note  at  p.  105. 

^'*  Tiie  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in 
Lyell's  admirable  work,  Amciples  of  Oeology,  p.  492.  Gompare  a  myth  on 
the  origin  of  earthquakes  in  Beauiobre^  HiBtoire  Crüique  de  ManichSef  yol.  i. 
p.  243. 

^^  The  greatest  men  in  sdence,  and  in  fact  all  very  great  men,  have  no 
doubt  been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  ari 
the  imagination  plays  a  far  more  oonspicuous  part  than  in  acience ;  and  this 
is  what  I  mean  to  express  by  the  proposition  m  the  tezt    Sir  David  Brew- 
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all  the  greatest  paintere,  and  nearly  all  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors,  modern  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  produced 
by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to 
science,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicu- 
ous  ability ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion 
small  when  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries 
is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their  schools  have  pro- 
ceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever 
Seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the 
highest  merit ;  not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  European  knowledge.^^^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when 
they  are  veiy  thi-eatening,  stimulate  the  Imagination,^^ 
and  by  encouraging  superstition,  discourage  knowledge, 
inay  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional  facts.  Among  an  Ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to  supernatural 
intervention ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  being  thus 
aroused,^^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the  danger 

^ter,  indeed,  thinks  tliat  Newton  was  deficient  in  imaffination  :  '  the  weak- 
nes8  of  bis  imaginative  powers.'  Bretcster's  Life  of  NewtoUf  1865,  vol.  iL 
p.l3d.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  lai^e  a  question  in  a  note ;  but  to  my 
apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  ShaKespeare,  ever  had  an  imagi- 
natioD  more  soanng  and  more  audacious  than  tnat  possessed  bjr  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

^^  Tbe  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain, 
miglit  be  eztended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Ticknor's  Sutoty 
oftSpomsh  LüenUttre,  vol.  iii.  np.  222,  223,  He  says,  p.  237,  that  in  1771, 
the  University  of  Salamanca  oeing  urged  to  teach  tne  physical  sciences, 
feplied,  'Newton  teaches  nothine  that  would  make  a  good  logician  or 
mttaphjsician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do  not  agree  so  well  with  re- 
^eaied  tmth  as  Aristotle  does. 

'^  In  Anatic  Re^earcheSf  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  36,  there  is  a  good  instance  of 
an  earthquake  giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  toL  i.  pp.  154- 
lo7 ;  snd  compare  Öoleman^s  Mytholofft/  ofthe  HmduSy  p.  17. 

*^  See  for  example,  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56, 57,  Tol.  vii.  p.  94 ; 
and  the  efiect  produced  bj  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  v. 
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is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Ma- 
labar  ;^^*  and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  condition  of  barbarous  tribes.^^^  Indeed, 
so  fiir  is  this  carried,  that  in  some  countries  the  inhabit- 
ants,  from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  reptiles ;  the  mischief  these  ani- 
mals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunit  v  they  enjoy.^ 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had 
to  struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the 
temperate  zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flou- 
rished.  The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes,*^°^and  similar 
perils,  constantly  pressed  upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone 

Hittwy  of  the  Northmen,  p.  42)  ;  and  see  further  Maffie^  Hidory  ofjaroj 
vol.  i.  pp.  29»  274,  and  TschudCs  Peru,  pp.  64,  167,  171. 

^•*  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forest»,  savs  Mr.  £dye,  'worehip  andre- 
spect  evenr  thing  from  which  they  apprehenä  dangrer.'  JSdye  an  the  Coatt  of 
Mähbar j  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

'**  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  501)  says,  *  The  tiger  is 
worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinitjr  of  the  Garrows  or  Garrudus.' 
Compare  IVansacttons  o/Asiatic  Society,  vol.  lii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows 
themselves,  this  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  '  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a 
woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great  preservative  in  childbirth.'  Cole- 
man's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  321.  The  Seiks  have  a  curious  supersti- 
tion  respectine  wounds  inflicted  oy  tiffers  {Bumes*  Bokhara,  1834,  vol.  iii. 
p.  140) ;  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  irreligion.    Buchanan's  Joumey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

^^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  no- 
willing  to  destroy  tigers,  though  thev  commit  mghtful  ravages.  Martdeits 
History  of  Sumatra,  pn.  140,  254.  'the  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtsohat- 
kans  says, '  Besides  tne  above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regaid 
to  several  animals  from  which  they  apprehend  danger.'  OrieveU  Hisk^rfof 
Kamtschatka^  p.  205.  Bruce  meutions  that  in  Abyssinia,  hyaenas  are  con- 
sidered '  enchanters ;'  and  the  inhabitants  '  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a 
hysena  tili  it  has  been  nrayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a  priest'  Murray'« 
Jbife  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Ailied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears  (Ermans 
sAena,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43)  ;  also  the  extensively-diffvwed  wor- 
ahip  of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 
fear  and  thererore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended 
from  noxious  reptiles  is  connected  with  the  I)ew8  of  the  Zendavesta.  See 
Maäer^s  Histoire  du  Gnosiicisme,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 

aoi  f  0  giYe  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  mav  be 
mentioned,  that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in 
Sumbawa,  which  shook  the  ground  '  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,'  and  the  detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  o{  970 
geographica!  miles.  Somervilie^s  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  283 : 
Hitchcoch's  ReUyion  of  Geoloyy,  p.  190 ;  LowU  Sarmoak^  p.  10 ',  BwewelCs 
Geoloyy,  p.  438. 
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of  their  national  character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was 
the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind,  associations 
which  made  the  imagination  predominate  over  the  under- 
standing ;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiiy ;  and  which  encouraged 
a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  Operation  of  supematural  ones. 
Everything  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how 
active  this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few 
exceptions,  health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more 
common,  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temperate ones.  Now, 
it  has  been  often  observed,  and  indeed  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men  more  prone  to  seek 
supematural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  So  com- 
plete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sud- 
den  approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this 
subject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent ;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontroUed.  The  Operation  of  natural  causes 
being  brought  to  an  end,  supematural  causes  are  supposed 
to  begin.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any  coun- 
try  the  ämount  of  dangerous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  This 
principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  vulgär  ascribe  to  the  Intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those 
which  have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In 
Europe  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger  f^  and  this  opinion, 

*^  In  the  sixteenth  Century, '  Les  difförentes  sectes  s'accordörent  nöan- 
moms  a  regarder  les  maladies  graves  et  dangereiLses  comme  un  effetimm^iat 
<i^  lapuünance  divine:  id4e  que  Femel  contribua  encore  k  r^pandre  daran- 
tage.  On  troave  dana  Par^  pluBieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  cit^s  pour  prouver 
qne  la  col&re  de  Dien  est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu'elle  suffit  pour  pro- 
Toquer  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  eile  les  causes  ^loign^es  ne  sauraient  a^r/ 
Sf^otffdf  Hidoire  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  Tne  same  leamed  writer 
wya  rf  tlie  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  372), '  D'aprfts  Tesprit  gönöralement  rö- 
püidu  dans  ces  siöcles  de  barbarie,  on  croyait  la  lepre  enToySe  d'une  maniöre 
unm^iate  par  Dieu/  See  also  pp.  14o,  346, 481.    Bishop  Heber  says  that 
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though  it  has  long  been  dying  away,  is  bv  no  means  ex- 
tinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries/^^^  Superstition 
of  thia  kind  wül  of  course  be  strengest,  either  where  rae- 
dical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  disease  is 

the  HinduB  deprive  lepen  of  caste  and  of  the  riffht  of  possessing  pioperty, 
because  they  are  obj  ects  of '  Ileayen's  wrath« '  Hd>er^8  Jaumey  tJmmgh  India^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  380.  On  the  Jewish  opinioii;  see  Le  Clerc,  BüdioOäque  ümveneBe^ 
vol.  iy.  p.  402,  Ajnsterdatn,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury^ 
LSgendes  Pieuses,  p.  68,  Paris,  1843:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  Mes 
id^es  orientales  re^ues  par  le  christianisme,'  what  is  due  to  the  Operation  of 
a  much  wider  principle. 

'^  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductiTe  philosophy,  the  theological 
theory  of  disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  se?eii- 
teentn  centuiy ;  and  by  the  middle,  or  at  all  eyents  the  latter  half,  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  it  had  lost  all  its  partisans  among  scientific  men.  At 
present  it  still  lingers  on  among  the  yulgar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of  other  persons  little  acquainted 
with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England,  attempts 
were  made  to  reyiye  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  stroQ? 
for  such  effnrts  to  succeed :  and  it  may  be  sidely  predicted  that  men  will 
neyer  retum  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  retum  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite, 
and  of  tbeir  antagonism  to  all  scientific  inyestigation,  I  ma^  refer  to  a  letter 
written  in  1832  oy  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  aocompbshments,  and  not 
deyoid  of  influence  {Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Grant,  London,  1844,  voL  iü. 
pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states  that '  it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to 
mdulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  speculation  and  conjecture  about  a  disease 
so  eyidently  a  peculiar  mfliction,  and  diflerent  from  all  other  modes  of  suf- 
fering  hitherto  Itnown.'  This  desire  to  limit  human  speculation,  is  predsely 
the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  smce  it  effj^tually  pre- 
yentod  those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  Know- 
ledge we  possess.  xhe  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious 
instance  ot  Uie  transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in 
the  seyenteenth  Century,  and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great 
liberating  movement  of  the  nextage.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the 
question,  namely  the  theological  and  the  scientific,  adds, '  and  it  is  the 
less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  maladies  should  be  always 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men^  because  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts,  so 
some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brüte  animals  of  yery  little  consideration 
or  use  to  men,  as  cats,^  &c. 

'  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasoos,  I  haye  sometimes  suspected  that  in 
the  oontroversy  about  the  origin  of  the  plague^  namely  whether  it  be  natural 
or  suj^ernatural,  neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  alto^ether  in  the  right ; 
since  it  is  yery  possible  that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without 
an  extraordinarv,  though  perhaps  not  immediate,  mterposition  of  Almighty 
God,  proYokßd  by  thejsins  of  men ;  and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced 
by  a  ^agical  concourse  of  merely  natural  cauaes.*  Xkäcottrse  on  theAu',  in 
ioyle^a  Works,  yol.  iy.  pp.  288,  289.  ^NeUher  of  the  contending  parties  is 
aftogether  in  the  right  r—sji  instructiye  passage  towards  understanding  the 
compromising  spirit  of  the  seyenteenth  centmy ;  Standing  midway,  as  it  did, 
between  the  cr^uUty  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  theeighteenth. 
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most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme ;  and  even  where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irre- 
sistible,  that,  I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people 
who  do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only 
extraordinary  diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary 
ones  to  which  they  are  liable/^^^ 

Here,  then,  we  nave  another  specimen  of  the  unfavour- 
able  infiuence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phe- 
nomena  exercised  over  the  human  mind.  For  those  parts 

*^  To  the  liistorian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  füll  of 
interest,  that  I  shaU  Tefer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  heen  ahle 
to  collect :  and  whoever  will  compare  the  followinpr  passages  may  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  in  every  part  of  the  world  an  intinuite  relation  oetween 
ignorance  respecting  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the 
belief  that  auch  disease  is  caused  by  supematural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured 
by  it.  Buri(m*8  Srndh,  p.  146,  London,  1861 ;  JSUiss  Pofynesian  JResearch&s, 
ToL  i.  p.  395,  vol.  iii.  pp.  86,  41,  vol.  iv.  pp.  293,  334, 376 ;  Cuüeris  Works, 
Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ü.  pp.  414, 434 ;  Esquirol,  JÜfaladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274, 
482 ;  Cabanis,  Bapports  du  Physique  et  du  Morcd,  p.  277  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en 
iS^ris,  voL  i.  p.  426 ;  Tltmer^s  JSmbassy  to  Tibet,  p.  104 ;  Sj/me*s  Eniassj  to 
Ato,  voL  ii.  p.  211 ;  EUts's  Tour  through  Haxoati,  pp.  282,  283,  832,  833 ; 
Senouard,  Hutoire  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doc^ 
trmes  MMcales,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262 ;  Gröle's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  486 
(compare  n.  261,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  213) ;  Grieve's  History  of  KamtschaUca,^.  217  \ 
Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  10 ;  Buchanan^s  North-American  Indiana, 
pp.  266, 267 ;  Halkett^  Nwih-American  Indians,  pp.  36,  37,  388,  393,  394; 
Catlins  Norih-American  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  36-41 ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal 
Trütes  of  Ihdia,  in  Beport  of  Brü,  Assocfor  1850,  p.  172 ;  Transactions  of 
Soc.  of  "Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  30;  PercivaTs  Ceylony  p.  201;  Buchanan^s  Joumet/ 
through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  pn.  27, 162,  286,  628,  vol.  iii.  pjj.  23, 188^  263 
(so,  too,  M.  Geofiroy  Saint  Iluaire,  Anomalies  de  P  Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p. 
380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  monstrous  births, 
the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — '  de  lä  aussi  Tintervention  snp- 
po£^  de  la  divinit^ ; '  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Burdach, 
Trxtiti  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Jowmal  of  Geog.  Soc.  voL  xvi.  p. 
113) ;  EOis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  226 ;  Prichard's  Phy- 
sical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  z07,  vol.  v.  p.  492 ;  Journal  ofAsiatic  Society.  voL  iii. 
p.  230,  voL  iv.  p.  168 ;  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  166,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
o6y  58, 74,  voL  rvi  pp.  216,  280 ;  Neanders  History  of  üie  Church,  voL  in. 
p.  119;  Crawfurds  History  of  the  Indian  ArchipdagOj  vol.  i.  p.  328;  Lote's 
Starawak,  pp.  174,  261 ;  Cooks  VbyageSj  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  Marineres  Tonga 
Idands,  vol  i.  pp.  194, 360-560, 374, 438,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  230 ;  Huc's  Travels 
«  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-77 ;  Bichardson^s  Travels  in  the  Sahara, 
^ol.  i.  p.  27 ;  M^CuUoKs  Besearches,  p.  106;  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  41, 
▼ol  iv.  p.  260,  voL  xiv.  p.  37.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare  Sf^ence, 
Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  322 ;  Tumer^s  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
443;  Pmips  on  Scroftda,  p.  265 ;  Otter' s  Ufe  of  Clarh^  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  266, 
which  may  be  illustrated  b^  the  'sacred  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt 
cpOepsy :  eee  Herodot,  lib.  iii.  chap.  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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of  Asia  where  the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are, 
from  various  physical  causes,  inuch  more  unhealthy  than 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.^^  This  fact  alone  must 
have  produeed  a  considerable  eflfect  on  the  national  cha- 
racter,^^^  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  by  those  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  great 
plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  diflferent  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the 
East,  which  is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they 
are  most  fatal.  Indeed,  of  those  cruel  diseases  now  exist- 
ing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is  indigenous ;  and  the  worst 
of  them  were  imported  from  tropical  countries  in  and 
after  the  first  Century  of  the  Christian  era.^^ 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the 
materials  now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  foUow  this 
vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and  show  how  in 
Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametricaUy  op- 
posite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  t^ndency  of  natural 
phenomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  Imagination,  and 
embolden  the  understanding :  thus  inspiring  Man  with 

*^  Heaty  moisture,  and  conaequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter^  are  certainly  among  the  causes  of  tnis ;  and  to  tbem  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmospheie  in  the  tropica.  Gompare  JEM^ 
landa  Medical  NoteSy  p.  477 ;  M*  WilUam^a  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Ni^er^ 

?p.  157,  185 ;  Simonis  Pathology,  p.  269 ;  Fony*8  Climate  and  its  Endemie 
nfluence$,  p.  158.  M.  Lepelletier  says,  rather  vagaely  {Physiologie  MSdicaU, 
vol.  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones  are  'fayorables  iL  Texerdce  com- 
plet  et  regulier  des  ph^nomönes  yitaux.' 

'^  And  muBt  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergry;  for,  sa  Charle- 
voix  says  with  great  fi^nkoede,  'pestüences  are  the  harveata  of  the  ministers 
of  God.'  Sotdhey^a  History  o/Brazü,  vol.  iL  p.  254. 

^"^  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  ongin  of  European  diseasea,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  small-pox,  have  passed  from  epidemica  into  endemics, 
compare  Encydop,  of  the  M^ücal  Sciences^  4to,  1847,  p.  728 ;  TVamacfdons  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55  ;  Michadis  on  the  Laws  of  Moies^  vol.  iii> 
p.  813;  Sprengel.  Histoire  de  la  Mediane,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  195;  WaOace't 
jDissertation  on  the  Numben  of  Mankindy^ü^.  81,  82 ;  Huetiana,  Am^t.  1723, 
pp.  132-185 ;  Sanders  on  the  SmaU-PoXy  Edmb.  1813,  pp.  3-4 ;  WUke'e  ffid. 
of  the  South  of  India,  vol  iii.  pp.  16-21 ;  Oot-Bey  de  la  Peäe,  Paris^  1840, 
p.  227. 
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confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  in- 
crease  of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive,  and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing, 
and  on  which  all  future  progress  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the 
Avay  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it. 
To  do  this,  would  require  a  leaming  and  a  reach  of  thought 
to  which  hardly  any  single  man  ought  to  pretend ;  since 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general 
truth,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will 
satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accus- 
tomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are  able  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a  mere 
relation  of  eventa,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions ;  and 
that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  ex- 
ceptions may  be  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain 
perfectly  accurate.  The  two  fundamental  propositions 
wliich  1  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  Ist,  That  there 
are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the  human 
mind  by  exciting  the  Imagination ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  oi  Europe  than 
in  it.  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably 
foUows,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  Imagination  has 
received  the  Stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been 
produced ;  unless,  indeed,  the  efiects  have  been  neutralized 
by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  anta- 
gonistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions  just  stated.  In 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization  is 
complete ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  it  as 
it  now  Stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  fiirther 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  eiTO- 
neously  stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those 
who  dislike  the  conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  m  order 
to  &miliarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put 
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forward,  it  does  seemadvisable  that  a  few  instances  should 
be  given  of  their  actual  working :  and  I  will,  therefore, 
briefly  notice  the  effects  they  have  produced  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Literature,  Religion,  and  Art.  In  each 
of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  how 
the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of 
Nature ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will 
take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India :  these  being  the  two  coun- 
tries  respecting  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and 
in  which  the  physical  contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
even  during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
markable  evidence  of  the  uncontroUed  ascendency  of  the 
Imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  com- 
position;  all  the  best  writers  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry,  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  national  habits 
of  thought.  Their  works  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history, 
on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on  geography,  and  on  me- 
taphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are  put  together  ac- 
cording  to  a  regulär  System  of  versification.*^^®     The  con- 

*^  *  So  verwandelt  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poesie, 
und  das  bezeichnende  Merkmal  seiner  ganzen  Bildung  ist :  Herrschaft  der 
Einbildungskraft  über  den  Verstand ;  im  geraden  Gegensatz  mit  der  Bil- 
dung des  £iux>päers,  deren  allgemeiner  Charakter  in  der  Herrschaft  des 
Verstandes  über  die  Einbildungäraft  besteht  Ea  wird  dadurch  begreiflich, 
dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poetische  ist ;  dass  sie  überreich  an 
Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschaftlichen  Schriften  sind ;  dass  ihre 
heiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetisch,  und  grösstentheils  in 
Versen  geschrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lehrbücher  der  Grammatik,  der  Il&l- 
künde,  der  Mathematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  verfasst  sind/ 
Rhode,  Religiöse  Büdimg  der  HinduSy  vol  ii.  p.  620.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told 
respecting  one  of  their  most  celebrated  metaphysical  Systems,  that  'the 
best  text  of  the  Sanchja  is  a  short  treatise  in  verse/  Colebrooke  on  the  Phi- 
loeophy  of  the  Hindus,  in  Transactians  of  Asiatic  Society,  yol.  i.  p.  23.  And 
in  another  place  the  same  high  authority  says  {Asiatic  Reaearches,  toL  x. 
p.  439), '  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other  sciences  are  almost  entirely 
composed  in  this  easy  verse.'  M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis  of  a  Sanscrit  his- 
tory of  Cashmere,  says, '  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions  hindoues, 
11  est  ^crit  en  vers.  Jourrud  Asudique,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  yii.  p.  8,  Paris,  182^. 
See  also,  in  voL  vi.  pp.  175, 176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumouf :  'Les  philo- 
sophes  Indiens,  comme  s*ils  ne  pouvaient  ^chapper  aux  influences  po^tiques 
de  leur  climat^  traitent  les  questiona  de  la  m^taphyslque  le  plus  abatraite  par 
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sequence  is,  that  while  prose  writin^  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that 
the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and 
more  complicated  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any 
of  the  European  languages.*^ 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit. 
For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature 
every  thing  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open 
defiance.  An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease, 
runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This  is  particularly  seen 
in  those  productions  which  are  raost  eminently  national, 
^uch  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas 
in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geographi- 
ca! and  chronological  Systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights*  A  few 
examples  of  the  Statements  put  forward  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative  books,  will  supply  the  means  of  instituting  a 
comparison  with  the  totally  opposite  condition  of  the 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed,  even  among  a 
civilized  people.^^^ 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Imagination  has 
distorted  truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much 
harni  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  re- 
verence  for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 

Mmilitudes  et  mätaphores.'  Compare  vol.  yi.  p.  4,  'le  g^nie  Indien  si 
poetique  et  si  religieux ;'  and  tee  Cousin^  Hist,  ae  la  PMkmophie,  II.  s^ie, 
voLi.p.  27. 

**  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  'pre- 
sented  an  equal  variety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  various  metres  of 
^irveee  and  liome  have  filled  Europe  with  astonishment ;  hut  what  are 
tbese,  compared  with  the  extensive  ränge  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three 
cUttes  of  poedcal  writing  P '  Yates  on  Sanscrit  Alliteration^  in  Asiatic  JRe- 
«earchesj  voL  XX.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1836.  See  also  on  the  Sanscrit  metres, 
p.  321,  and  an  Essay  hj  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  389-474.  On  the  metric&l 
«v^em  of  the  Vedas^  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Mig  Veda  Scofüwta^  vol.  ii. 
p.  135. 

^*^  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volnme,  the 
credulity  was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarouS; 
■od  barbarism  is  always  credulous.  On  the  other  nand,  the  examples  ga- 
thered  Crom  Indian  literature,  will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered 
P^^le,  written  in  a  language  extremely  rieh,  and  so  highly  polished,  that 
•ome  competent  judgea  hare  declared  it  equal^  if  not  superior^  to  the  Qreek 
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reason,  and  is  merely  the  iiidulgence  of  a'poetic  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was  compara- 
tively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  fer 
stronger  than  it  now  is ;  and  there  can  be  little  .doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground; 
so  that  veneration  for  the  past  will  be  succeeded  by  hope 
for  the  future.  But  formerly  the  veneration  was  supreme, 
and  innumerable  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  lit^ra- 
ture  and  populär  creed  of  every  country.  It  is  this,  for 
instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their  notion  of 
a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  fiUed  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  un- 
known. It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their 
idea  of  the  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and 
of  his  subsequent  fall  from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is 
this  same  principle  which  diffused  a  belief  that  in  the 
olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for 
US,  their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  Imagi- 
nation in  spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the 
strength  of  such  opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one 
of  the  Standards  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  predomi- 
nance  of  the  imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to 
the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a  striking  confirma- 
tion  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound, 
are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  Space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them ;  but  there 
is  one  class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth 
attention,  and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have 
attained  in  former  times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of 
the  human  race  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the 
natural  product  of  those  feelings  which  ascribed  to  the 
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ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the  modems ;  and 
this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and  in 
many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  Statements  in 
these  works  are  tarne  and  insignificant  when  compared 
with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On 
this,  as  on  every  subject,  the  Imagination  of  the  Hindus 
distanced  all  competition.  Thus,  among  an  immense 
number  of  similar  facts,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  an- 
cient  times  the  duration  of  the  life  of  common  men  was 
80,000  years,*^"  and  that  holy  men  lived  to  be  upwards  of 
100,000.^^^  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  little  later ; 
but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.^^^  Of 
one  king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  men- 
tioned  that  he  reigned  27,000  years  ;*'^^*  while  another, 
calied  Alarka,  reigned  66,000.^^^  They  were  cut  oflF  in 
their  prime,  since  there  are  several  instances  of  the  eariy 
poets  living  to  be  about  half-a-million.^^^  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very  shining  charact^r  in 
Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  Single  person  the  func- 
tioDs  of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived 
in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed, 
long  in  the  land ;  since,  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was 
two  million  years  old:  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years; 

"*  'The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  jears.'  Anatic  BeaearcheB,  toI.  xvi. 
p.  4^,  Calcutta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan 
divine«,  accoidin^  to  whom  men  formerlj  '  parvenaieiit  k  Tage  de  80^000 
MS.'  Jorniud  AMotique,  I.  a^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  199,  Paris,  1823. 

*"  '  l)en  Hindn  maeht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  verlegen,  da  er  seine 
Heiligen  100,000  Jahre  und  länger  leben  lässt'  Ehodej  Rdig.  BUdung  der 
äinduif  Tol.  i.  p.  176. 

"*  In  the  JJabuUmf  vol.  iL  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  World,  that  '  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age  eztended  to  one 
bundred  thousand  common  years.' 

'^  Wilford  (AtüUic  HesearcheB,  toL  v.  p.  242)  says,  <  When  the  Puranics 
fP^  of  the  kings  of  andent  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  Accord- 
iög  to  them,  Eing  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years.' 

'"  'For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  vouthful 
monuch  exoept  Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth.'  Vtshnu  Purana,  p.  408. 

^*  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essav  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works 
i  Sir  W,  Jonei,  voL  L  p.  826.  we  hear  oi  *  a  conversation  between  Valmic 

*^  ^'^ ^^'^  bards  whose  ages  were  separaied  by  a  period  of 

^OW  yean.'    This  passage  is  also  in  Asiatic  JSeeear^M,  yoL  ii.  p.  899. 
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having  done  which,  he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered 
on  for  100,000  years  more.^^^ 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the 
Hindus  refer  evcry  thing  important  to  the  most  distant 
periods ;  and  they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  abso- 
lutely  bewildering.^*®  Their  great  coUection  of  laws,  called 
the  Institutes  of  Menu^  is  certainly  less  than  3000  years 
old ;  but  the  Indian  chronologists,  so  far  from  being  sa- 
tisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that  the  sober 
European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes 
were  revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years 
before  the  present  era.^^^ 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that 
straining  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  tx)  the 
present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian 
intellect.  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and 
in  art,  this  tendency  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  un- 
derstanding,  and  exalt  the  imagination,  is  the  universal 
principle.  In  the  doginas  of  their  theology,  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  theh^  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  tem- 
ples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects  of 
the  extemal  world  have  fiUed  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  Images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they 
strive  to  reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they 
owe  the  leading  peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by 

*^^  '  He  was  the  first  king,  firet  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  there- 
fore  entitled  Prathama-Raja,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  aod 
Prathama  Tirthancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inaguration  aa  king,  his  age 
was  2,000,000  years.  Ee  reigned  6,300,000  years,  and  tlien  resigned  his 
empire  to  his  sons :  and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  throu^h 
the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed  from  this  world  on  tbe 
siimmit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada.'  Asiatic  HesearcheSf  vol.  ix.  p.  305. 

>^^  <  Speculationen  über  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  geläufiflr,  dass  seilet 
die  Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  für  eine  Unität  mit  63  Nu&en,  nämlich 
Asanke,  eben  weil  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grössen 
noth  wendig  machte,  denn  jene  einfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke, 
welches  so  gerne  die  höchstmögliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  ü)>ertiiigen 
mÖgte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu  seyn.'  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  voL  ii.  p.  298. 

*'•  ElphinMtone'9  History  of  India,  p.  186, '  a  period  exceeding  4,320,000 
multipled  by  six  times  seventy-one.' 
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comparing  it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In 
Greece,  we  see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India. 
The  works  of  nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  mag- 
nitude,  are  in  Greece  fer  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every 
way  less  threatening  to  man.  In  the  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are 
confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surrounding 
phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropica! 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty 
rivers,  whicn  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and 
which  no  bridge  has  ever  been  able  to  span.  There  too 
are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with  inter- 
minable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again,  drearv  and 
boundless  deserts ;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feebleness, 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tem- 
pests  fer  more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  their  eflfects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every 
thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
refiige,  which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.^^ 

ßut  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely 
different^  that  the  very  conditions  of  existenceare  changed. 
Greece,  like  India,  forms  a  peninsula ;  but  while  in  the 
Asiatic  country  every  thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the 
European  country  every  thing  is  small  and  feeble.  The 
whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  somewhat  less  than 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,*^^  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 

**•  Symee  (Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  iii.  p.  278)  says :  *  From  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  ränge  of  our  Continental  territory, 
there  is  not  a  dngle  harbour  capable  of  afibrding  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500 
ton»  bürden.*  Indeed  according  to  Percival,  there  is,  wilh  the  exception 
of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  *  either  on  the  Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in 
wfaich  shfps  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year/  Perciv€ir$  Account 
of  CtyUm,  pp.  2,  lö,  66. 

^  *  Altogether  ita  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal'     GroU*a 
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of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.^'"^^  Situated  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on 
the  east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the 
south  with  Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less 
numerous  than  in  the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate 
was  more  healthy;^*^®  earthquakes  were  less  frequent; 
hurricanes  were  less  disastrous ;  wild-beasts  and  noxious 
animals  less  abundant.  In  regard  to  the  other  great 
features,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so  that 
nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.^*^*  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those 
imposing  volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  inoun- 
tains  of  Asia,  but  nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that 
neither  in  Northern  nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find 
any  thing  beyond  a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  season,  are  frequently 
dried  up.225 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena 
of  the  two  countries,  gave  rise  to  correspondingdiflferences 
in  their  mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise 
partly  from  what  are  called  spontaneous  Operations  in  the 
mind,  and  partly  fix)m  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by 

Hittory  of  Greece^  toI.  ii.  p.  S02 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  TTUrlwalTs  Hisiory 
of  Greecey  voL  i.  p.  2,  and  in  Heeren^ s-Atuient  Greece,  1846,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren 
SBLja,  *  But  even  if  we  add  all  the  Islands,  its  Square  Contents  aie  a  third  le» 
than  those  of  Portugal.* 

*•*  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch  (Geoff. 
Biet.  1849,  voL  i.  p.  993),  'between  1,200,000  and  1,800,000  Square  mües.' 

*'*  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the 
country  was  subseqently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  Known :  see 
TkirhoalPB  History  of  breece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471,  This  maj 
be  owin^  to  large  cosmical  causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  düfeient 
forma  ot  pestilence  had  not  yet  been  imported  from  the  East  by  actual  con- 
tact. On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the  earlier  plagues,  see  Clot-B^ 
de  la  Pm<c,  Paris,  1840,  np.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation  even  of  Thucydidea 
is  more  satisfactory  to  scnolars  than  to  pathologists. 

'**  <  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northera 
boundary,  is  8,239  feet  high.  .  .  .  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow:  M^CuUocVs  Geog,  Biet,  1849,  voL  i.p.  924.  Compare 
the  table  of  mountains  in  Baker's  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of 
Geoffraphical  SociHy,  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  with  BakeioeJV»  Geohyy^  pp.  621, 622.  * 

*^  'Greece  ha^  no  navigable river.'  M'CuUoch'9  Geog.^Dict.  vol.  i.p.924. 
'  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  oefore 
the  end  of  the  summer.'  Grote'a  JBuAory  of  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  286. 
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the  extemal  world,  it  was  natural  that  so  great  an  altera- 
tion  in  one  of  the  causes  should  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena 
was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence. 
In  India,  Man  was  intiniidated ;  in  Greece  he  was  encour- 
aged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  so  numerous, 
so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the  diffi- 
culties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appeal- 
ing  to  the  direct  agency  of  supematural  causes.  Those 
causes  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding, 
the  resources  of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied  in  study  in  g  thera ;  the  imagination  itself  was  over- 
worked,  its  activity  became  dangerous,  it  encroached  on 
the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  was 
destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances  were  fol- 
lowed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  In- 
dia. In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  ap- 
palled,  and  less  supei*stitious ;  natural  causes  began  to  be 
studied ;  physical  science  first  became  possible ;  and  Man, 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  other  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  Nature  trou- 
bled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas  with  which 
knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national 
religion,  must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared 
the  populär  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
mythology  of  India,  lue  that  of  every  tropical  country, 
is  based  upon  terror,  and  upon  terror  too  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universality  of  this 
feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  in 
their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  fonn  and  appear- 
ance  of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed 
on  the  mind,  that  the  most  populär  deities  are  invariably 
those  with  whom  Images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated.  Thus,  for  example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more 
general  than  any  other ;  and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is 
reasoü  to  believe  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahmins 
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from  the  original  Indians.*^^  At  all  events,  it  is  very 
ancient,  and  very  populär;  and  Siva  himself  forms,  with 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are 
connected  Images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical 
Imagination  could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the 
Indian  mind  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
snakes,  with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  composed  of  human  bones.  He  has  three  eyes; 
the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  by  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin ;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about 
like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  Shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation 
of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  some- 
times  Kali,  and  sometimes  by  other  names.^^  She  has  a 
body  of  dark  blue ;  while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red, 
to  indicate  her  insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four 
arms,  with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from  her  mouth ; 
round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  victims ;  and  her 
neck  is  adomed  with  human  heads  strung  together  in  a 
ghg^tly  row.^^ 

If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy 

**•  See  Stevenson  on  The  Antt-Brahmanicai  Religion  of  the  Eindus, 
in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  332,  336.  338.  Mr.  WUfm 
(Journal,  vol.  iii.  p,  204^  says,  '  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion 
in  the  south  of  the  penmsula  waa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chridtiaii 
era,  and  some  time  before  it  most  probably,  that  of  Siva.'  See  also  vol.  t. 
p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  '  is  the  only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour 
18  done  at  Ellora.'  Compare  Transac.  of  Soc,  of  Bomkay,  vol.  iii.  p.  521 ; 
Heeren^  Aaiatic  Ndtions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  6o.  On  the  philosophical  re- 
lation  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  JHUer's  Hitt, 
of  Ancient  PMloaophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  334,  335;  and  the  noticeable  fittct  (Bu- 
chananU  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  *  proper 
deity  *  is  Vishnu,  '  weai  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva.'  As  to  the 
"worship  of  Siva  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  Thirlwaffs  Ilistory 
of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  36 ;  and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  das 
alte  Indien,  vol.  L  pp.  29^  147,  206,  and  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  ii. 
pp.  50,  294. 

^^  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians ;  but,  according  to 
Rammohun  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.  See  Bammohun  Boy  on  the  VedSf  p.  90. 

*^  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Door^a,  see  Bhode, 
Beligiöse  Bildung  der  Hindus,  voL  ii.  p.  241 ;  CotenuaCs  Mythohgy  of  the 
Hindu8,jpf.  63,  92 ;  Bohlen,  da»  alte  Indien,  voL  i.  p.  207 ;  Ward 8  Bdigia» 
ofthe  Mindoog,  voL  i.  pp.  zzzvii.  27, 145;  IYomoc,  of  Society  of  Bombay, 
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of  its  religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching  to  this.     For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear 
being  less  abundant,  the  expression  of  terror  was  less 
common.     The  Greeks,  therefore,  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those  feelings  of 
dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.     The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and 
their  deities ;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to 
dinunish  it.     Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods 
had  something  monstrous  about  them ;  as  Y ishnu  with 
four  hands,  Brahma  with  five  heads,  and  the  like.^'^^  But 
the  gods  of  Greece  were  always  represented  in  forms  en- 
tirely  human.*^^    In  that  country,  no  artist  would  have 
gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  portray  them  in 
any  other  shape.     He  might  make  them  stronger  than 
men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiful ;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which 
excited  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of 
the  two  religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar 
difference  between  their  theological  traditions.  In  the 
Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating 
the  feats  of  the  gods ;  and  the  more  obviously  impossible 
any  achievement  is,  the  greater  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek  gods  had  not 
only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  human 

ToL  L  pp.  215,  221.  Compare  the  curious  account  of  an  Image  supposed 
to  repreaent  Mahadeo.  in  Journal  Asiatiqtte,  I.  s^rie.  vol.  i.  p.  364,  Paris, 
1822. 

*"  Ward  on  the  Bdtgion  ofike  HindooB,  vol.  i.  p.  35;  Tramac,  of  Society 
of  Bombay y  voL  i.  p.  223.     Compare  the  gloas  in  the  Babistany  vol.  li.  p.  202. 

***  '  The  Greek  gods  were  fonned  like  men,  with  greatly  increased 
poweiB  and  faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  hut 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection. 
The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions, 
have  always  something  monstrous  in  their  appearance,  and  wild  and  capri- 
cious  in  tlieir  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue ; 
srmie  have  twelve  hcads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.'  Elphinstone^s  Hidory  of 
Ltdia^  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  Erskine  on  the  Temple  of  ElephatUa,  in  Dransac. 
cf  8oc,  of  Bombay,  voL  i.  p.  240;  and  the  Dabidan,  voL  i.  p.  czi. 

TGL.  L  K 
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puTsuits,  and  human  tastes.^^  The  men  of  Asia,  to 
whom  every  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared 
to  assimilate  their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  their 
deities.  The  men  of  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  safety 
and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  not  fear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they 
lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass 
from  one  creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized 
their  observations  upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  gods.^^^  The  coldness  of  wpmen  was 
figured  in  Diana;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Venus; 
their  pride  in  Juno;  their  accomplishments  m  Minerva. 
To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same  prm- 
ciple  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a 
poet,  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was 
a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows; 
Jupiter  was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while 
Mercury  was  indifferently  represented  either  as  a  trust- 

^^  '  In  the  material  pol^heism  of  other  leading  ancient  nationa,  the 
Eg^tiansy  for  example,  the  mcamation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  ezclu- 

siveiy,  confined  to  animals,  monsters^  or  other  fanciful  emblems 

In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessarj  result  of  the  spirit 
and  grace  with  which  the  deities  were  enibodied  in  human  forms,  that  thej 
should  also  be  burdened  with  human  interests  and  pua<«ions.  Heaven,  like 
earth,  had  its  courts  and  palares,  its  trades  and  professions,  its  marriages, 
intri^es,  divorces.*  Mure's  Hikory  of  the  LUerature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1.   pp.  471^  472.      So,  too,  Tennemann   (Geschichte  der  PkUoeophie, 

Tol.  iii.  p.  410) :  '  Diese  Götter  haben  Menschengestalt Haben  die 

Götter  aoer  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondern  auch  einen  menschlichen 
Körper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  UnvoUkommonheiten, 
Krankheiten  und  dem  Tode  imterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriffe ' 
f.  e.  of  Epicurus.  Compare  Grate  b  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  59(J :  *  The 
mjthical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  ood 
men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  oft^n  impossible  to  distin?uish  to 
which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.'  See  also  the  complaint  of 
Xenophanes,  in  MuUer'e  Hist,  ofLä.  of  Greece,  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

^^  The  same  remark  applies  to  beautv  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed 
at  in  the  statues  of  men,  and  then  brou^ht  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  This  is  weil  put  in  Mr.  Grote^s  important  work.  Hiatory  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  138, 134^  edit  1847. 
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worthy  messenger,  or  eise  as  a  common  and  notorious 
thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human 
forces  towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece 
we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the 
deification  of  mortals.  According  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  this  could  not  be  expected  in  a  tropical  civi- 
lization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature  filled  Man  with  a 
constent  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
religion  f^  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,^^  nor 
to  the  Persians,^^  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Ara- 
bians.^^  But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  himibled,  and, 
as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the  extemal  world,  thought 
more  of  his  own  powers,  and  human  nature  did  not  fall 
into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  con- 
sequence  was,  that  the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recog- 
nized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Greece  f^^  and  this  has  been  found  so 
natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  after- 

'^  '  But  tlie  worsliip  of  deified  heroes  is  no  pari  of  that  System.'  Cole- 
hrooke  on  the  Vedas,  in  Anialic  Beaearches,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  495. 

***  Mackat/'s  Rdigious  DevehpinerU,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Comparo 
WükmKm'ä  AnciaU  EyyptianSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  318 ;  and  Matter ^  Histoire 
de  VEcoU  cPAlexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  tlie  '  culte  des  grands  hommes/  which 
&fterwards  arose  in  Alexandria  {Matter,  vol.  i.  p.  54),  must  have  been  owing 
to  Greek  influence. 

''^  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta;  and  Herodotus 
savB,  that  the  Persians  were  unlike  the  Greeks,.in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved 
in'  a  god  having  a  human  form ;  hook  i.  chap.  cxxxi.  vol.  L  p.  308 :  ovr 

•*•  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with 
the  cid  Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainlj  most  allen  to  the  spirit  of 
Mohammedanism. 

*"  Mwre^s  Hietory  of  the  LUerature  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  pn.  28,  500,  vol.  ii. 
p.  402:  verj  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  imsatisractorily  by  Cole- 
ridge;  Utertny  Bemains,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirlwall  {Hidory  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  ^7)  admits  that '  the  views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of 
neroes)  aroee,  seem  to  be  clearly  discemible  in  the  Homeric  poems.'  Com- 
pare  ÖudworWs  Läellectual  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  372.  In  the  Cratylus, 
chap  zxxüi.,  Socrates  is  renresented  as  asking,  Otic  oitrOa  on  v//<iV(ot  o«  ^ooifc ; 
PwMtt»  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826.  And  in  the  next 
eentoiT,  Alexander  obtamed  for  his  fiiend  Hephsestion  the  right  of  being 
*  wonaipped  aa  a  hero.'     Qrote's  Hiäory  of  Greeoe,  vol.  zii.  p.  S39. 
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wärds  renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  veiy  different  cha- 
racter,  are  gradually  eradicating  this  form  of  idolatry; 
but  its  existence  is  worth  observing,  as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European  civi- 
lization  haß  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it.-^ 
It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to 
depress  it/^^^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  more  respect  for  human  powers;  the 
Hindus  for  superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with 
the  known  and  available ;  the  other  with  the  unknown 
and  mysterious/^^  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost 
its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Imagination  was,  in  some  degree,  tempered  and  con- 
fined  by  the  understanding.  Not  that  its  strength  was 
impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken-m 
and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its*follies  were 
chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  productions  of  tne  Greek  mind  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying 
the  reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 

^  The  adoration  of  the  dead^  and  particularly  the  adoQfction  of  martris, 
was  one  great  point  of  Opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the 
Manichceans  {Bemisobre,  Histoire  Critiqw  de  Manich^e^  vol.  i.  p.  316,  vol.  ü. 
pp.  651,  669) ;  and  it  is  easy  to  und  erstand  how  abhorrent  such  a  practice 
must  have  been  to  the  Persian  heretics. 

^^  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  Ingenious  work  (Sütaire  de  la  Phih" 
iophie^  IL  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what 
he  calls  H'^p(>i][ue  de  linfini'  of  the  East,  conttasted  with  that  Mu  fini/ 
which  began  in  Europe.  But  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  onlj 
admits  the  grandeur  ot,  nature,  overlooking  thoee  natural  elements  of  mys- 
tery  and  of  danger  by  which  leligious  seutiments  were  constantly  excited. 

^^  A  Leamed  Orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efibrta 
as  the  Hindus  '  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprenend,  what  is  insolvable,  inex- 
haustible,  incomprehensible.'  Ti*oyer's  rrdimitiary  Diacoune  <m  the  Da- 
bütan,  vol.  i.  p.  cviii. 
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Whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is 
another  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment 
was  more  nearly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  pre- 
vious  civinzation/"^*^  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  eflfected,  too  much  autho- 
rity  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  that  the 
purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never  have 
received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect 
the  great  fect,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in 
which  this  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in 
which  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to 
test  all  opinions  by  their  consonance  with  human  reason, 
and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to  judge  for  himself 
on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and  incalculable  im- 
portance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms 
of  the  preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  re- 
specting  those  countnes  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
most  careftdly  arranged.  But  every  thing  we  know  of 
the  other  tropical  civilizations,  confirms  the  views  I  have 
advocated  respecting  the  eflfects  produced  by  the  Aspects 
of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India, 
a  System  of  complete  and  immitigated  terror/^*   Neither 

***  This  is  noticed  bjr  Tennemann,  "who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
Mcertain  the  cause :  '  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  schöpferisch, 
sie  schuf  in  seinem  Innern  neue  Ideenwelten  ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  ver- 
leitety  die  idealische  Welt  mit  der  wirklichen  zu  yerwechseln,  weil  sie 
immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Verstände  und  gesunder  Beurtheilungskraft 
verbunden  war.'  QuchichU  der  PkUosophie,  toI.  i.  p.  8 ;  and  vol.  vi. 
P.  490,  he  sajs,  '  Bei  allen  diesen  Mängeln  und  Fehlem  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  für  Wissenschaft 
hatte,  und  zu  diesem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen, 
und  den  Weg  zur  "Wissenschaft  geebnet'  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengel^ 
Sidoire  de  la  Midecme,  toL  i.  p.  216.  And  on  this  difference  between  the 
Esstem  and  the  Europeau  mind,  see  Matter j  Hidcire  du  Gnotticiemef  vol.  i. 
pP;  18,  283,  234.  So,  too,  Kant  {Logik,  in  KmVs  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  860), 
'  Unter  allen  Völkern  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst  angefangen  zu  philo- 
aophiien.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leitfaden  der 
Bilder  die  Vemunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiviren,  sondern  in  abstracto ;  statt 
dass  die  anderen  Völker  sich  die  Beniffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  ean^' 
cnto  verständlich  zu  machen  suchten. 

***  ThuB,  of  one  of  the  Idols  at  CopaU; '  The  Intention  of  the  sculptor 
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there  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the 
people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
or  ascribe  to  them  human  ättributes.  Even  their  temples 
are  huge  buildings,  often  constructed  with  great  skill, 
but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with 
fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lighter  and 
smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  reli- 
gious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture 
do  we  see  the  same  prindple  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the 
tropica!  civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite, 
while  the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more 
suggestive  of  the  finite.  To  follow  out  the  consequences 
of  this  great  antagonism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  indicate 
how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the 
deductive,  are  all  connected;  and  are  opposed,  on  the 
other  band,  by  the  finita,  the  sceptical,  the  analytic,  and 
the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this,  would 
carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 

FThaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and 
must  now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I 
am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may, 
nevertheless,  suggest  to  him  materials  for  ftiture  thought, 
and,  if  I  might  indulge  the  hope,  may  open  to  historians 
a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  every  where  the 
band  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with 
it  the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 

seems  to  have  been  to  excite  terror.'  Stephens' s  Central  America^  toI.  i. 
p.  152 ;  at  p.  159,  '  The  fonn  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death^s 
iiead.'  At  Maynpan  (toI.  iii.  p.  133^,  '  lepresentations  of  human  figureei, 
or  animals  with  hideous  features  andl  expreasioDS,  in  producing  whicn  the 
akiU  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended  f  and  again,  p.  412, '  un- 
natural and  grotesque  faces.' 
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Note  86  to  p.  66. 

Ajs  tlieae  viewB  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  their  physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour^  in  thia  note,  to  fop- 
tify  them  still  furth'er,  by  sbowing  tbat  tbe  connexion  between  carbonized 
food  and  tbe  respiratory  functions  may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of 
tbe  animal  kingdom. 

Tbe  gland  most  universal  among  tbe  different  classes  of  animals  is  tbe 
liTer ;'  and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  tbe  System  of  its  superfluons 
carbon,  wbicb  it  accomplisbes  by  secreting  bile,  a  bigbly  carbonized  fluide 
New,  tbe  connexion  between  tbis  process  and  tbe  respiratory  functions  is 
bigbly  curious.  For  if  we  take  a  c^eneral  view  of  animal  life^  we  sball  find 
tbat  tbe  liver  and  lungs  are  neany  always  compensatory;  tbat  is  to  say, 
wben  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  tbe  other  is  large  and  active.  Tbus, 
rpptiles  bave  feeble  lungs,  but  a  considerable  liver  ;^  and  tbus  too  in  fisbes, 
wbicb  bave  no  lungs,  in  tbe  ordinary  sense  ot  tbe  word;  tbe  size  of  tbe  liver 
is  often  enormous.*'  On  tbe  otber  band,  insects  bave  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated  System  of  air  tubes ;  but  tbeir  liver  is  minute,  and  its  functions  are 
uabitually  sluggisb.*  If,  instead  of  comparing  tbe  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, we  compare  tbe  different  stages  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  same  animal  passes, 
we  sball  find  furtber  confirmation  of  tbis  wide  and  striking  principle.  For 
tbe  law  bolds  good  even  before  birtb ;  since  in  tbe  unbom  Infant  tbe  lungs 
bave  scarcely  any  activity,  but  tbere  is  an  immense  liver,  wbicb  is  füll  of 
energy  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion/    And  so  invariable  is  tbis  relation, 

*  *Tbe  most  constant  gland  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  liver.'  Grant*s  Comp, 
AmU,  p.  076.  See  also  BeelartU  Änai.  Gin.  p.  18,  and  Burdaeh,  Traüi  de  PhtfhL  vol.  ix. 
p.  6S0.  Bardach  says,  *  II  existe  dans  presque  toat  le  ligne  animal ; '  and  the  latest 
researche«  haye  detected  the  mdiments  of  a  lirer  even  in  the  Entozoa  and  Rotifera. 
Rymer  Jontit  Animal  Küu/dom^  1855,  p.  183,  and  Owen'i  InvertebrtUa,  1855,  p.  104. 

^  üntil  the  analysis  made  by  Demar^ay  in  1837,  hardly  anything  was  known  of 
the  compoaition  of  bfle;  bat  this  accomplished  chemist  ascertained  that  its  essential 
coostitaent  is  choleate  of  soda,  and  that  the  choleic  acid  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per 
Cent  of  carboo.  Compare  Th>mgon*g  Animal  Chaniitry,  pp.  59,  60,  412,'  602,  with 
Simonis  Ourniatry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17-21. 

*  *Tbe  sifee  of  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
qatntity  of  the  food  and  frequency  of  eating ;  but  inversely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of 
the  lungs.  ....  The  liver  is  proportionately  larger  in  reptiles,  which  have  lungs  with 
larf^e  oells  incapable  of  rapidiv  dec«rl>onizing  the  blood.'  GooiT»  Study  of  Medieine, 
1^29,  roi.  i.  pp.  32,  33.  See  Öuaier,  Reyne  AmmcU,  voL  iL  p.  2,  oa  *  U  petitesse  aei 
TtiäMaux  palmonaires'  of  reptiles. 

^  CarmM'i  Comparative  Anaiomy,  voL  ii  p.  230 ;  Grani^a  Comp,  Anat.  pp.  885,  596 ; 
SfwtvJonei't  Animal  Kingdom^  p.  616. 

■  Indeed  it  has  beeii  supposed  by  M.  6a§de  that  the  'vaisseanx  biliaires'  of  some 
iasert«  were  not  *M^r^teurs;'  but  this  opiniun  appears  to  be  erroneoos.  See  Latreille, 
in  Cmmtr  Rigne  AnimaL  vol.  iv.  pp.  297,  298. 

'*La  pir^ominance  du  foie  avant  la  naissance'is  notioed  by  Bichat  {Anatomie 
Ghtenle,  voL  iL  p.  272),  and  by  many  other  physiologists ;  but  Dr.  Elliotson  appears  to 
htre  be«Ri  one  of  the  first  to  understand  a  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  we  might 
vainlr  seek  for  in  the  earlier  writeis.  *The  hypothesis,  tbat  one  great  use  of  the  liver 
was,  like  tbat  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon  from  the  System,  with  this  diflference,  that 
tbe  alteration  of  the  caiiacity  of  the  air  caused  a  reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in 
thecaie  of  the  Inngs,  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes  place  witbout  introdurtion  of 
esloric,  was.  I  reeoUect,  a  great  favonrite  with  me  wben  a  Student  .  .  .  .The  Heidelberg 
profesiora  have  addaced  many  argumeiits  to  the  same  eflfect.  In  the  foetus,  for  whose 
tcmperatare  tbe  mother'sheat  most  besufBcient,  the  lungs  perform  no  fnnction ;  but  the 
hver  ifl  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  aecreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconiam  accumulates 
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that  in  man,  tlie  liver  is  the  fiist  oraan  whicli  is  fonned :  it  is  preDondennt 
during  the  whole  period  of  foetal  lile ;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes,  Wnen^  after 
birthy  the  lungs  come  into  plaj,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compenaation  is  esta- 
bliflhed  in  tbe  System.* 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologisty  aie  of  great 
moment  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  tnis  chapter.    iDasmuch 
as  the  liver  and  lungs  are  compensatorj  in  the  history  of  their  Organization, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  they 
perform ;  and  that  what  is  left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accompli^hed 
Dy  the  other.    The  liver,  therefore,  fulfifiing  the  duty,  as  chemistry  tetichn 
MS,  of  decarbonizing  the  System  by  secreting  a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should 
expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  eyidence,  that  the  lungs  would 
be  likewise  decarbonizing ;   in  other  words,  we  should  expect  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbou,  our  lunffs  must  aasist  in  Temedj- 
ing  Üie  evil.    This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  tne  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connezion 
between  a  carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  beinf , 
as  some  assert,  a  crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is 
corroborated  not  only  by  chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  ot  the  ani- 
mal  kingdom,  and  eyen  by  the  Observation  of  embryological  phenomena. 
The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers,  are  indeed  supported  dv  so  maoj 
analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  vnth  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  that 
nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed  against  con- 
clusions  which  have  been  gradually  torcing  themselves  upon  us  since  Lavoi- 
sier,  seveDty  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by 
Bubjecting  them  to  the  laws  ot  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  80,  81,  85),  I  hare 
considered  the  connexion  between  food,  respiratdon,  and  animal  heat,  at  a 
length  which  will  appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological 

Sursuits ;  but  the  investigation  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
ifficulties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  having  studied  the  subject 
comprehensively,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it.  To  mention  what,  from  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {PhyMogicdl  BeiemthHy 
1861)  oontaining  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  System  than  bv 
the  respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all 
his  details,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  Ist,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  no  ereat  physiological  truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has 
any  great  pnysiological  faUacy  been  destroyed,  oy  such  lioaited  experiments 

considerablv  dnring  the  latter  months  of  pre^imancy.'  JSUiolmiCt  Shmum  PAjmo^y» 
1840,  p.  lOl  In  Ltptiletier^i  Phytiologie  MiScak,  voL  i.  p.  466,  vol.  iL  pp.  14,  546, 
660,  all  this  is  sadly  coitfased. 

■  *The  liver  is  the  first-forrned  organ  in  the  embrro.  It  ia  developed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  Alis  the  whole  abdomen,  and  ia  oae-hslf 
the  weight  of  the  entire  embryo.  •  .  .  .  At  birth  it  is  of  very  large  size,  and  occopiea  the 
whole  Upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  .  .  .  The  liver  diminithes  rapidly  after  birth,  probe- 
bly  from  obliteration  of  the  umbilioal  vein.'  JFihon*»  Human  Aualamp,  1861,  p.  688. 
Compare  SwtUich*i  Phytiolngit,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  cbildbood. 


p.  yi,  ana  vol  iii.  p. 

the  predominance  of  the  liver  in  fostal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  Serrea  (  Gmffnf  Smai 
Hilaire^  Anonutliti  d§  V OryanUation^  vol.  ü  p.  11),  whose  geoeraliaation  U  periiapa  a 
little  prematore. 
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OD  a  Single  dass  of  animals ;  and  this  \a  parÜy  because  in  pbyeiologj  a  cru- 
cial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  tne  fact  that  we  deal  witb  reeisting 
and  ÜTing  bodies,  and  partly  because  eveiy  experiment  produces  an  abnor- 
mal conditioiiy  and  tbua  lets  in  fte&h  causes,  tne  Operation  of  whicb  is  in- 
calculable ;  unless,  as  often  bappens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control 
tke  whole  pbenomenon.  2d,  That  tbe  other  department  of  the  organic 
World,  namelj,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  rar  aa  we  are  aware,  no 
neiTOUB  gjsteniy  but  nevertheless  possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreoTer  know 
that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen  and  carbon  (see  note  32  to  chapter  ii.). 
Sd,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers  reapecting  the  different  sorts  of  foöd,  and 
the  different  quantities  of  food^  used  in  bot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is 
explicahle  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical  theories  of  the  origin  of  animal 
heat,  bttt  is  inexplicaole  by  the  theory  of  the  nervous  origin  of  heat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HETHOD  EMPLOTED  BT  METAPHTSIGIANS  FOR 

DISCOVERINQ  MENTAL  LAWS. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish 
two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned, 
are  the  necessaiy  basis  of  universal  history.  The  first 
fact  is,  that  in  tne  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powers 
of  nature  have  been  far  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe, 
The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers  have  worked  im- 
mense mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame 
tne  imagination.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
can  guide  us,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  the  extra  European 
civilizations,  these  obstacles  were  insuperable  ;  certainly 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  But  Europe, 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world — being  also  in  a  colder  region, 
having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and 
displaying  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater 
feebleness— -it  was  easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions  which  Nature  suggested  to  his  imagination ;  and 
it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just 
division  of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  to  it,  than  was 
praxjticable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  loöking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subor- 
dinate  nature  to  man ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature.  To  this  there  are,  in  barbarous  countries,  se- 
veral  exceptions ;  but  in  civÜized  countries  the  rule  has 
been  universal.  The  great  division,  therefore,  between 
European  civilizktion  and  non-European  civilization,  is 
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the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  understand, 
for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
temal  world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced 
man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal 
study,  because  nature  being  comparatively  weak,  every 
Step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased  the  dominion  of 
the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  externa!  world. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man  has 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still 
immense;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion,  because  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so 
mach  to  control  nature,  as  to  foretell  her  raovements,  and 
thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils  she  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion.  How  successful  our  eflforts  have  been,  is  evident 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  constantly 
becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 
each  other  closer,  than  in  any  former  period;  so  that 
while  apparent  hazards  are  multiplied,  we  find  from  ex- 
perience  that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the 
World,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
mind  of  man  upon  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of 
nature.     To  this  all  other  causes  are  subordinate.*'^    For 

'  This  diminntion  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight 
pne,  of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  actiye  cause  is  a  general 
improrement  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  h.  Jirodiea  Lectures 
0»  PaÜwlogy  and  Surgery,  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are 
Singer  tban  uncivilized  ones;  see  Qudelct  sur  mommsj  vol.  ii.  pp.  67, 
272;  Latcrences  Lectures  on  Man,  pp.  275,  270;  EUis's  Poh/nesian  iZc- 
iearcheiy  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Whately's  Lectures  on  Pdüical  Economy,  8vo.  1831, 
p.  59;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  yol.  ztü.  pp.  32,  33 ;  Dufau^  TraitS 
de  Statistique,  p.  107 ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  232. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hßreafter  consider ;  but 
he  mere  econoinical  consequences  are  weU  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill :  '  Of  tbe 
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we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  reached 
a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped. 
The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these 
physical  phenomena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished  where  the  phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least 
imposing.  This  was  the  case  with  Europe ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has  really  succeeded  in 
taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them  to  his  own 
will,  turning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course,  and 
compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  sub- 
serve  the  general  purposes  of  human  Ufe. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful  struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there 
was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of 
the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  rescued  from  its  grasp ;  mountains  cut  through, 
and  tumed  into  level  roads ;  soils  of  the  most  obstinate 
sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the  mere  advance  of 
chemical  knowledge ;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  pheno- 
mena, we  See  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought^  and 
obeying  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human 
mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  extemal 
World  have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying  what  he  could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The 
most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,^  have  entirely  dis- 

features  which  chaj*acterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized 
nationSy  that  which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  Production,  is  the  peipetual.  and,  so  fanas  human 
foresight  can  extend,  the  unlimited,  growth  of  nmn's  power  over  nature. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign 
of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  advancing  more  rapidly,  and 
in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  previous  age  orgene- 
ration,  and  afibrding  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  beyond,  as 
to  justifv  the  belief  that  our  acauaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost  in  its 
infencv/    MilTs  Prmciples  of  Polit.  Ecanomy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 

'  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  finom  the  fact, 
'  qu*au  treizi^me  sitele  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  lepro- 
aeries,  et  que  TEurope  enti&re  renfermait  environ  diz-neuf  mille  ^tabbase- 
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appeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  seen 
there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated,  and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of 
civilized  men.  Those  frightfiil  famines,  by  which  Europe 
used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  Century,*  have 
ceased ;  and  so  successfiiUy  have  we  grappled  with  them, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  ever  retuming 
with  any  thing  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our 
resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we  could,  at  worst,  only 
suflFer  fix)m  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity ;  since,  in  the 
present  State  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the 
outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
sugffest.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  progress  of  European  civiKzation  has 
been  marked  by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  extemal 
World :  I  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
temal World  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created  by  him,  The  most 
advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  com- 
paratively  little  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which, 
in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade, 
the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances, 
were  determined  by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number 

mens  aemblables/  Sprenget^  JSidoire  de  la  MSdectne^  yoL  iL  p.  374.  Ab  to 
the  mortalitj  caused  by  the  plague,  aee  Cht-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Parifl|  1840, 
pp.  62,  63, 18Ö,  292. 

^  For  a  corious  Hat  of  famines,  see  an  essaj  by  Mr,  Farr,  in  Journal  of 
the  Statittioal  Society^  vol.  ix.  pp.  159-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  el^venth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  aveiage  waa,  in  England,  one  famine 
eiery  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  eren 
io  the  preeent  State  of  chemistiT) '  next  to  impossible.'  Uerechde  Diecouree 
OH  Natural  Fküoeophy^  p.  65.  Cuvier  (ßecueü  des  Eloges^  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says 
that  we  have  succeeded  *  k  rendre  toute  famine  impossible.'  See  also  God- 
iRji  <m  Population,  p.  500 ;  and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MilTs  Prmcjples  of  Polüicai  Economyy  vol.  ii. 
p.  2od ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Picardo'e  Works,  p.  101.  The  Irish  famine 
may  seem  an  exception :  bot  it  could  have  been  easily  baffled  except  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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and  goodness  of  the  adjoining  harbours.  But  in  Europe, 
the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much  these  physical  pe- 
culiarities,  as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  Formerly  the 
riebest  countries  were  those  in  wbicb  nature  was  most 
bountiful ;  now  tbe  riebest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  tbe  world,  if  nature 
is  parsimonious,  we  know  bow  to  compensate  her  defi- 
ciencies.  If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country 
difficult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  can  correct  tbe  error, 
and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make 
canals ;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we  make  artificial 
ones.  And  so  marked  is  tbis  tendency  to  impair  tbe  au- 
thority  of  natural  pbenomena,  tbat  it  is  seen  even  in  tbe 
distribution  of  tbe  people,  since,  in  tbe  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  tbe  population  of  tbe  towns  is  every  wbere  out- 
stripping  tbat  of  tbe.  country ;  and  it  is  evident  tbat  tbe 
more  men  congregate  in  great  eitles,  tbe  more  they  wiU 
become  accustomed  to  dmw  their  materials  of  tbought 
from  tbe  business  of  human  life,  and  tbe  less  attention 
they  will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  wbicb  are  the 
fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  wbicb,  in  every  civi- 
lization  out  of  Europe,  tbe  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  tbat  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a 
diminisbing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing 
influence  of  mental  laws.  Tbe  complete  proof  of  this 
generalization  can  be  collected  only  from  bist^ry;  and 
therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  tbe  evidence  on 
wbicb  it  is  founded,  for  tbe  future  volumes  of  tbis  work. 
But  tbat  tbe  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  wboever,  in  addition  to  tbe  arguments  just 
adduced,  will  concede  two  premisses,  neither  of  which 
seem  susceptible  of  much  dispute.  Tbe  first  premiss  is, 
tbat  we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  tbat  tbe  powers 
of  nature  have  ever  been  permanently  increased ;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  tbat  any  such  increase  can 
take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  tbat  we  have  abundant 
evidence  tbat  the  resources  of  tbe  human  mind  have  be- 
come more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to 
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grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  externa!  world ;  be- 
cause  every  fresh  accession  to  oiir  knowledge  supplies 
fresh  means,  with  which  we  can  either  contix)!  the  Opera- 
tions of  nature,  or,  failing  in  that,  can  foresee  the  conse- 
quences,  and  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ; 
in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised  on 
US  by  extemal  agents. 

ff  these  premiases  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
clusion  which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Introduction,  For  if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  tri- 
mnph  of  the  mind  over  extemal  agents,  it  becomes  clear, 
that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  pro- 
greas  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more  important  than 
the  physical.  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any 
thing  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  ques- 
tion,  however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,is  one 
of  very  trijfling  moment ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with 
which  we  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  history  of  Europe ;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise 
to  disturbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have, 
during  several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready 
with  an  answer;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours 
as  supplying  a  satisfactory  Solution.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  to 
test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  brauch- 
ing  into  two  diviflions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same, 
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and  consists  in  each  observer  studying  the  Operations  of 
his  own  mind.®  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  his- 
torical  method ;  the  naetaphy sician  studying  one  mind,  the 
historian  studying  many  minds.  Now,  the  first  remark 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know, 
has  been  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which 
all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law 
remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue/  And  this  can  only 
be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  eliminate 
the  disturbances,  or  eise  by  experiments  so  delicate  as 
to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them 
does  the  metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenome- 
non  is  for  him  an  impossibility ;  since  no  man,  into  what- 
ever  State  of  reverie  he  may  be  thrown,  can  entirely 
cut  himself  off  from  the  influence  of  externa!  events, 
which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he 
is  imconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other  condi- 
tion,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance ;  for 
his  whole  System  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by 
studying  a  single  mind,  he  can  get  the  kws  of  all  minds ; 
so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his 
observations  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
reftises  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution — ^he  re- 
fuses  so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbances by  which  his  observations  are  troubled.® 

*  '  As  the  metaphysician  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  rea- 
Boning,  he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speca- 
lation  or  amusement.'  Steioarfs  PMlosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  L  p.  462;  and 
the  same  remark,  almost  literally  repeated,  at  toL  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes 
what  passes  in  each  man's  mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
sole  test  of  their  truth-  Sssat/  concemmg  Human  Underitandmg,  in  Locket 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79, 121, 146, 152, 287,  voL  ii.  pp.  141,  243. 

^  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the 
whole  theoiT  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations^  and  that  from 
them  alone  the  science  of  mind  can  oe  raised. 

^  These  remarks  are  onl^  a{>plicable  to  those  who  foUow  the  purely  me* 
taphysical  method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  smaU  number 
Ol  metaphysicians,  amon?  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France, 
in  whose  works  we  find  larger  viewsi  and  an  attempt  to  oonnect  historical 
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This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which 
raetaphysicians  are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of 
their  science.*  But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  meet  with  another  circumstance,  which,  though  less 
obvious,  is  equaüy  decisive.  After  the  metaphysician  has 
taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying  one  mind,  he  can 
(üscover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  Singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply  even 
this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude 
is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  metaphysical  controversies.  Tounder- 
stand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  short 
account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to  one  of  which  all 
metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording  to  the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  me- 
thods  of  proceeding,  both  of  which  are  equally  obvious, 
and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different  results. 
According  to  the  first  method,  the  inquirer  begins  by 
examining  \ns  sensations.  According  to  the  other  method, 
he  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
al^^s  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  rea- 
sons  of  this  difficult  to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the 
mind  is  the  Instrument,  as  well  as  the  material  on  which 
the  Instrument  is  employed.  The  means  by  which  the 
science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the  same  as  the 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibüity  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental 

ioqniries  with  metaph^cal  ones ;  thus  recognizing  the  necesrnty  of  yerifying 
their  ori^al  speculations.  To  thie  method  there  can  he  no  oDJection^  pro- 
vidiHi  the  metaphysical  conclunonfi  are  merelj  regurded  as  hypotheses,  which 
require  yetificatioii  to  raiae  them  to  theories.  But  instead  of  this  cautious 
pruceediDg,  the  almost  invariahle  plan  is,  to  treat  the  hypothesis  as  if  it 
were  a  theoiy  already  poved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
give  historical  Ulostrations  of  truths  estahlished  hy  the  psychologist.  This 
cunfunon  between  Illustration  and  veritication,  appears  to  be  the  universal 
fsüing  of  those  who,  like  Vico  and  Fichte,  speculate  upon  historical  pheno« 
menadpiort. 

YOL.  I.  L 
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phenomena ;  because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may 
be,  it  must  exclude  the  State  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in 
which,  the  view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
what,  I  think,  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  phy- 
sical  and  metaphysical  inquiries.  In  physics,  there  are 
several  methods  of  proceeding,  all  of  which  lead  to  the 
same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will  invariably  be 
found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal  honesty, 
employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different,  To 
those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matt^rs,  a  few  ülustra- 
tions  will  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who 
begin  by  the  study  of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  space.  Whence,  they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It 
cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to  the  senses,  because  the 
senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and  contingent ;  whereas 
the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.^  It  is  infinite, 
since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
its  non-existence.  Thus  far  the  Idealist.  But  the  sen- 
sualist,  as  he  is  called,^^ — he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas, 

^  Compare  Stetoarfe  Fküosophy  of  the  Mind,  voL  iL  p.  194|  with  Caunn, 
Hi&t,  de^la  Phäoaophie,  ü.  s^rie^  vol.  ii. p.  02.  Amonff  the  Isdian  meta- 
physicians, there  was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
thinprs.  Journal  ofAsiatic  Soc,  vol.  vi.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabiiian^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  which,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  Vedas.  jRammohtm  Roy 
on  the  Ved»,  1832,  pp.  8,  111.  In  Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space 
is  heretical.  Dohlaao^B  Letiers,  p.  06 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
objection  ^f  Irenseus  against  the  Valentinians,  in  Beatuooref  Hi$toire  de 
ManicMey  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space,  I  may,  niore- 
over,  refer  to  Bäter' 8  Htd,  of  Ancient  Phäasophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  473,  477, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314,  voL  iii.  pp.  195-204 ;  Cttdtoorth*s  LUellectuai  Syäetn^  voL  L 
p.  191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472 ;  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemtmft,  in  Kanfs  Werke, 
vol.  ü.  pp.  23,  62,  81,  120, 139,  147,  266,  334,  347 ;  fefmemann,  Getauchte 


>o  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest 


En^lish  metaphysicians,  and  upon  Condillac  nid  all  his  disciples  in  France^ 
their  System  naving  '  le  nom  m^rit^  de  sensuaKsme.'  Counn,  Hidokt  de  Im 
Philomphief  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same 
school,  in  Feuchter  sieben' 9  3£edical  Psychology,  p.  52,  and  m  RenowaiFs  ER^ 
toire  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  voL  ii.  p.  368.  In  Jober^e  New  Syiiem 
of  Philosophu,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  8vo,  1849^  it  i8  called  '  wnsatJonaliarnj*  which 
seems  a  pre&able  expreasion. 
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but  with  sen8ation8,arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 
He  remarks  that  we  can  have  no  iaea  of  space,  until  we 
have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects ;  and  that  the  ideas  of 
objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sensations  which 
those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being  ne- 
cessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not 
bear  a  certain  position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms 
an  indissoluble  association  between  the  idea  of  position 
and  the  idea  of  an  object;  and  as  this  association  is  con- 
stantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  space."  As  to  space  being  infinite,  this, 
he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  continual  addi- 
tion  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the  three 
modificationsof  extension.^^  On  innumerable other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools. 
The  idealist,^^  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of 
cause,  of  time,  of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are 
universal  and  necessary ;  that  they  are  simple ;  and  that 
not  being  susceptible  of  analysis,  they  must  be  referred 
to  the  original  Constitution  of  the  mind.^*     On  the  other 

"  This  is  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  bis  Analysis  of  the  Phe^ 
nonuna  ofthe  JSuman  Mmd,  voL  ii.  pp.  32,  93-95,  and  elsewhere,  Compare 
Bfisy  concemmg  Hunum  Underttanamg,  'in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 
148, 154^  157,  and  the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  '  between  the  idea  of 
tbeinfinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite.'  At  p.  208,  Locke 
BATcastically  sajs, '  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  nien  who  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it 
»  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  oe  very  glad  (with  some  others 
ihat  1  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed 
bv  their  communication.' 

"  MäTs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96^  97.  See  also  the  Kra- 
nmatioH  of  Malebranche,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  Mül~ 
Ur$  ElemejtU  of  Physiologe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with 
ConUe,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  in  Opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word 
idealist  is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the 
different  kinds  of  ideaüsm,  see  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  and  Prolegomena 
^  jeder  künftigen  Metaphysik^  in  Kan£s  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  389,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  204, 210,  3iD6,  307.  According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  em- 
piricaL 

'«  Thns,  IXogald  Stewart  (I^äosophical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  33)  teils 
08  of  ^Üie  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.'  And  Keid  (Essays  on  tht 
Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  L  p.  354)  says,  '*  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions 
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hand,  the  sensationalist^sofar  from  ^ecognizing  the  simpli- 
city  of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely  com- 
plex,  and  looks  upon  their  universaüty  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association.^* 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevit- 
ably  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods. 
The  Idealist  is  corapelled  to  assert,  that  necessaiy  truths 
and  contingent  truths  have  a  different  origin/^  The 
sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm  that  they  have  the  same 
origin.^'  The  fiirther  these  two  great  schools  advance, 
the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philo- 
sophy,  and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have 
essentially  the  same  notion  of  the  good,  the  truö,  and  the 
beautiful.  The  sensationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such 
Standard,  because  ideas  depend  upon  sensations,  and  be- 
that have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  ori^nal  than  those  of 
epace  and  time.*  In  the  Sanscrit  metaphysice^  time  is  'an  independent 
cause.'    See  the  Vishnu  Purtma,  pp.  10,  216. 

^^  'As  Space  is  a  oomprehensive  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the 
whole  of  synchroDous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all 
successions,  or  the  whole  of  successive  order.'  MiWs  Analysis  of  the  itfcpuf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on  the  relation  of  time  to  memory,  voL  L  p.  2^2.  In 
JcherCi  New  System  of  Phüosophy,  toI.  i.  p.  33,  it  is  said  that  'time  is 
nothing  but  the  saccession  of  events,  and  we  know  erents  by  experience 
only.'  See  also  p.  13^),  and  compare  respecting  time  dmdiüacj  Trmti  des 
SeMotions,  pp.  104-114,  222,  223,  331-333.  To  the  same  effect  is  Essay 
coticeminff  Human  Understandmg,  book  ii.  chap. xiv., in  Locke's  WorkSyToL i, 
p.  163 ;  and  see  bis  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  TForks^ 
yol.  iii.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  a«  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  voL  i.  pp.  285- 
290,  202,  308   vol.  iii.  pn.  6, 10,  17. 

*•  Reid  {Essays  on  the  Fowers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says,  that 
necessaiy  truths  '  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses 
testify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  must  necessarily  be.'  See  also  voL  iL 
pp.  53,  204,  230,  240,  281.  The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  assertfed 
m  Wheicelts  Phtlosophy  of  the  Jnduciive  Sci&iceSf  8vo,  1847,  vol.*  L  pp.  60- 
73. 140;  and  see  Dtigald  StetoaH's  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  123, 124.  Sir 
W .  Hamilton  {Additions  to  Reids  WorkSy  p.  764)  says,  that  non-contingent 
truths  '  have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable.'  But  this  leiuned 
writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is  ^  absolutely 
incogitable.'  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  pioof  of  its 
being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  know- 
ledge  is  more  advanced. 

^  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  that  school  declares,  that  ^  to  say  that  necessary  truths  can- 
not be  acquired  by  experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidenoe  of  our 
senses  and  reason.   JoberCs  New  System  of  Phüosophy^  voL  i.  p.  68. 
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cause  the  sensations  oi  men  depend  upon  the  changes  in 
their  bodies,  and  upon  the  extemal  events  by  which  their 
bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by 
the  simple  circumstance  that  they  have  pursued  opposite 
methods  of  investigation.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant  to  observe,  because  after  these  two  methods  have 
been  employed,  the  resources  of  metaphysics  are  evi- 
dentlyexhausted.^^  Both  parties  agree  that  mental  law» 
can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  minds,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  Sensation .  The  only  choice,  there- 
fore,  they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  re- 
sults  of  Sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  eise  subor- 
dinating the  results  of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  Sensation, 
Every  System  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed  ac- 
cording  to  one  of  these  schemes ;  and  this  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the  two  schemes 
are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of  meta- 
physical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equaUy  plausible  ;^^ 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equaUy  confident  >  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle 
term  should  be  found ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire, 

*^  To  avoid  misapprebension^  I  may  repeat,  that.  here  and  elfiewhere^  I 
mean  by  metapbyncs,  tbat  vast  body  of  literature  wnicb  is  conBtructed  on 
the  supposition  tbat  tbe  kws  of  tbe  human  mind  can  be  seneralized  solely 
from  the  facis  of  individual  consciousness.  For  this  scneme,  the  woid 
'  metaphysics'  is  rather  inconvenient,  but  it  wiU  cause  no  confusion  if  this 
definioon  of  it  is  kept  in  \ie^  by  the  reader. 

**  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism^  is  equally 
tnie  of  all  the  gieat  metaphysical  Systems :  *  Dass  sie  ein  zusammenhan- 
gendes hannonisches  Ganzes  ausmachen  (i.  e.  the  leading  propositions  of  it) 
fällt  in  die  Augen.'  Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Fhäo^niey  vol.  ii.  p.  627. 
And  yet  he  confesses  (vol.  iii.  p«  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  System :  '  und 
wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  siebet,  so  ist  der  Empirismus  des  Aristoteles 
lucht  besser  begründet  als  der  Rationalismus  des  Plato.'  Kant  admits  that 
there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that  he  has  discovered 
wbat  all  his  predeoeesors  have  missed.  Die  Metafhynk  der  SiUen,  in  Kaan£% 
Werke,  voL  T.  p.  5,  where  he  raises  the  qiiestion,  '  ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosophie  geben  könne.'  In  the  Kritik,  and  in  the  Prvlegomena  tu 
jtder  hünfiigen  Mdaphygik,  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress, 
uid  that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Werken  toL  iL  pp.  40^  50 
ToL  iii.  pp.  166,  2&. 
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because  no  one  can  mediate  between  metaphysical  con- 
troversies  without  being  a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can 
be  a  metaphysician  without  being  either  a  sensationalist 
or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without  belonging  to  one 
of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  i>rofe8se8  to  judge .« 
On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  amve  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two 
completely  antagonistic  school8,the  relative  truth  of  which 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  as  they,  moreover, 
have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they  use  those  resources 
according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  has 
ever  been  developed, — ^we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought 
not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
mental  philosophy,  must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds,  and  through  them  over  society  at  large, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study  which  has  been  so 
zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and  yet  remains 
so  barren  of  results.     In  no  other  department  has  there 

^  We  find  a  cuiious  instaiice  of  tliiS;  in  tbe  attempt  made  by  M.  Goiusm 
to  found  an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  Yerj  able  and  leamed  man  has  been 
quite  unable  to  avoid  tbe  one-sided  view  which  is  to  every  metapbjsician 
an  essential  preliminary ;  and  be  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween necessaiy  ideas  and  contingent  ideas,  by  which  the  idealiat  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  sensationalist:  'la  grande  diTision  des  id^es  aujourdnui 
^tablie  est  la  division  des  id^es  contingentes  et  des  id^ea  n^ssairee.' 
Cmmn,  Hid,  de  la  Philosophie,  IL  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82 :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  92, 
and  the  same  work,  I.  särie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  267,  268,  311,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-o4. 
M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  renited  that 
profound  and  vicorous  thinker;  while  he  does  not  even  State  the  aigu- 
ments  of  James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  tbe  greatest  of  our  modern 
^nsationalists,  and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve 
notice  from  an  eclectic  historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic,  Sir.  W.  Hamilton,  announces  (Discumons  on  Philosophy, 
p.  597)  'an  undeveloped  philosophy,  whieh,  I  am  conHdent,  is  foonded 
upon  truth.  To  Ulis  confidence  I  nave  come,  not  merely  through  the  con- 
victions  of  my  own  consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  System  a  centre 
and  conciliation  for  the  most  oppoeite  of  pbilosopbical  opinions.'  But  at 
p.  589,  he  sunmiarily  disposes  ot  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  pbilo- 
sopbical opinions  as  '  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke. 
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been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose, 
have  in  eveiy  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  yet  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  their  Systems,  so  far  from  approxiraating 
towards  truth,  are  diverging  from  each  other  with  a  ve- 
locity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile  schools, 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which 
each  has  advocated  its  own  method, — all  these  things 
have  thrown  the  study  of  the  mind  into  a  cönfusion  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  has 
been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians/^^  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  we  except  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  the  modern  theories 
of  Vision  and  of  touch,^'^  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle  of  im- 
portance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  Observation  of 
our  own  minus,  and  even  by  such  rüde  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  psychology  to  a  science ;  and  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully  studied 
by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 


"^  Berkele jy  in  a  moment  of  candour,  madvertently  confeases  what  is  yery 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  *  iJpon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clioed  to  think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which 
bftve  hitherto  amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge, 
are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then 
complain  we  cannot  see.'  Ptinciples  of  Human  I^moledge,  in  Berkeley* $ 
Worhf  Tol.  i.  p.  74.  Eveiy  metaphjsician  and  theologian  should  sei  thia 
sentence  by  heart :  '  That  we  have  fint  raised  a  dust^  and  then  complain  we 
caoaot  see/ 

^  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hnme  and  Hartley,  are 
capable  of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hy- 
pothesiB  into  a  scientific  theoiy.  Berkeley*s  theory  of  vision,  and  Brownes 
tbeoiy  of  touch,  have,  in  the  same  way,  oeen  venfied  physiologically ;  so 
that  we  now  know,  what  otherwise  we  could  only  have  siispected. 
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enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govem  the 
movements  of  the  human  race/^^ 

^  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  tliis  chapter  as  impediiig 
metaph  jsidans,  it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Kant :  '  Wie  aber  das 
Ich,  der  ich  denke,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  unterschieden 
(indem  ich  mir  noch  andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  möglich  Tor- 
stellen  kann),  und  doch  mit  diesem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subjectemerlei  sei, 
wie  ich  also  sagen  könne :  Ich  als  Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne 
mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fem  ich  mir  noch  über  das  in  der 
Anschauung  gegeben  bin,  nur,  gleich  anderen  Phänomenen,  nicht  wie  ich 
vor  dem  Verstände  bin,  sondern  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat  nicht  mehr  auch 
nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  überhaupt  ein 
Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innerer  Wahrnehmungen  sein  könne.' 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfi,  in  Kant' 8  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  I  am  very  will- 
ing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  cases  are 
not  onl^r  equallj  difficultj  but^  ^in  the  present  State  of  our  knowledge,  are 
equallj  impoeeible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MENTAL  LAWS  ARE  EITHER  MORAL  OR  INTELLECTUAL.  COMPARISON  OF  MORAL 
AND  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AND  INQCIRT  INTO  THE  EFFECT  PRODÜCED  BT 
EAGH  OK  THE  PROQRESS  OF  SOCIETY. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  ap- 
parent,  that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we, 
looking  merely  at  the  present  State  of  our  knowledge, 
must  pronounce  the  metaphysical  method  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  human  inind. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining  method, 
aecording  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at 
large.  The  essential  Opposition  between  these  two  plans 
is  very  obvious :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring 
forward  fiirther  Illustration  of  the  resources  possessed  by 
eaeh  for  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  will  select  a  subjeet  which,  though  still  imperfectly  un- 
derstood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity 
^vith  which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  births  of  the  sexes ;  a  proportion  which  if 
it  were  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for 
a  Single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most 
serious  confusion,  and  would  infallibly  cause  a  great  in- 
crease  in  the  vices  of  the  people.^     Isow,  it  has  always 

^  TliaB  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men 
tn  women  in  Europe,  increased  licentfousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in 
'V«V^,  Biäoire  de  la  MSdedne,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  gene- 
'^v  a  considerable  excess  of  women,  ana  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  niorals. 
'^«pheiu's  Central  AmericOf  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respect- 
io^  the  State  of  society  produced  by  an  exceas  of  males,  see  MaUet^s  Northeii^ 
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been  suspccted  that,  on  an  average,  the  male  and  female 
births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  veiy  recently,  no 
one  could  teil  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or, 
if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those 
antecedents ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  them- 
selves.'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  arose, 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty  by  our 
knowledge  of  animal  physiology;  for  it  was  plausibly 
Said,  *Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
body,*  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from 
the  body,  it  foUows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the 
body,  we  shall  know  the  laws  of  the  birth.'  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin;^  and  this 

AntiqwtieSf  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Geogra/fMcci  Society y  vol.  xv.  p.  45^  toL  xtL 
p.  307 ;  Southeya  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  579. 

*  On  this  question,  a  varietj  of  conflicting  Statements  may  be  seen  in  the 
older  writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  supposed  that 
more  females  were  bom  than  males,  Southey^a  Commonplace  JSook,  third 
series,  p.  696.  Turgot  (CEuvres,  vol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  *  il  nait  un  peu 
plus  dliommes  oue  de  femmes : '  but  tne  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to 
make  this  more  tnan  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find  that  even  Herder,  writing  in 
1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about  eoual :  '  ein  ziemliches 
Gleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter'  (Ideen  zur  GeKhitMe^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  149^,  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  'ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dies^ 
Gegenden  wirklich  mehr  Töchter  als  Sohne  geboren  werden.' 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  ezercised  br  the 
State  ot  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  inOuence 
may  be,  it  can  only  aifect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical  ante- 
cedents, which  in  every  case  must  be  regaided  as  the  proximale  cause.  I^ 
therefore,  the  influence  were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search 
for  physical  laws :  though  such  laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely 
as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some  higher  generalization. 

^  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  Bat  this, 
looking  at  the  subject  as  it  now  Stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  sereral 
branches  of  knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical 
State,  before  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The 
more  rational  mode  seems  to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as  cor- 
relative  :  the  first  forming  the  dynamical,  ana  the  second  forming  the  statical 
pait  of  the  study  of  or^^ic  structure. 

*  '  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quoi  dopend  le  sexe  des  enfants  ?  Femel  vous 
r^pond,  Bur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu*il  dopend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du  pere 
et  de  la  m§re.'  Benouard,  Hietoire  de  la  M6decme,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106 ; 
see  also,  at  p.  185,  the  opinion  of  HippocrateS;  adopted  by  Galen ;  imd  similar 
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is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphysicians  of  our  his- 
tory.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possible  at  once 
to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  by  studying 
its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  pnysiologist 
Said,  '  By  studying  individnal  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I 
will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  pro- 
portion  is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise.* 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  metaphysician  says,  *  By  study- 
ing individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements ;  and  in  that  way  I  will  predict 
the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  obviously  com- 
pounded  of  the  individual  movements.'  ^  These  are  the 
expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  me- 
taphysicians respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towaras  the 
fiilfilment,  however,  of  these  promises  the  metaphysicians 
have  done  absolutely  nothing ;  nor  have  the  physiologists 
been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  Sup- 
port of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the  employment  of 
direct  experiment^  a  resource  uriknown  to  metaphysics. 
But  fowards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed 

Tie^TB  in  LepeBetier,  Physioloffk  MSdicaie,  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and  Stengel,  Hut, 
*»  h  MMecme,  vol.  i.  p^.  262, 310,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  vol.  iv.  p.  62.  For  further 
information  as  to  the  opinions  v^hich  have  oeen  held  respecting  the  origin  of 
sexes,  flee  Beauaobre,  Husteire  de  ManichScj  vol.  ii.  p.  417 ;  Asiatie  Researches, 
voL  iii,  pp.  358,  361 ;  Vithnu  Purana,  p.  349 ;  Works  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones, 
ToL  iil  p.  136 ;  RUter's  History  of  Ancient  Phihsopny,  vol.  iii.  p.  191  ; 
Dntham  and  CUqjperton's  Africa^  pp.  323,  324 ;  Maiitiienon^  Lettres  In^däes, 
Tol  ii.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  (Burdach' s  Pkysiologiey  vol.  ii.  p.  472)^ 
'  qae  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  pi^domine  le  systdme  ait^riel  procr^ent  des 
gü^ons,  au  lieu  que  ceuea  dont  le  Byst^me  veineux  a  la  pr^dominance 
mettent  au  moüde  des  filles.'  According  to  Anaxagoras^  the  question  was 
extremely  simple :  Kni  dpßtva  pcv  aV6  riJy  ^cCiJv^  BiiKta  di  Aird  rüv 
d(it9Ti(mv,    Diog.  Laert.  ü.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

* '  Le  m^taphvsicien  se  voit  comme  la  souree  de  T^vidence  et  le  confident 
de  la  nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g^n^raliser  les  id^es,  et  d^couvrir 
le  germe  des  ^v^nements  qui  se  d^veloppent  journellement  dans  le  monde 
phv»iqae  et  moral ;  et  c'est  par  moi  seul  que  Thomme  peut  etre  ^clair^.' 
nelvtiinM  de  FEspritf  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Compare  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Geschichte 
<2rr  Menschheit,  vol.  iL  p.  105.  Thus  too  M.  Cousin  (Hist.  de  la  Philosophie^ 
II.  B^rie,  voL  i.  p.  l3l)  says,  '  Le  fait  de  la  conscience  transport^  de 
Imdirida  dans  Tespdce  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tous  les  d^veloppe- 
ments  de  lliumaiiit^.' 
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them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed  of 
a  Single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem :  I9 
the  number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it 
greater,  or  is  it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  phy- 
siologists, from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no 
means  of  reply.^  And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the 
employment  of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method, 
are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a 
long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several 
years,  in  different  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate  all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  law  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for 
every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom  twenty-one  boys :  and 
we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the  Operations  of 
this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the 
law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in 

^  ConsideriDg  the  very  long  period  during  which  physiology  haa  heen 
Btudied,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  physiologists  have  contributed  to- 
wards  the  great  and  final  object  of  all  seience,  namely,  the  power  of  predict- 
ing  events.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  two  principal  causes  of  tfais  are,  the 
backwaxdness  of  chemistry,  and  the  still  extremely  impeifect  State  of  the 
mlcroscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccvrate  an  instrumenta  that  when  a  hiprh 
power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  phiced  in  it ;  and  the  examination, 
for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 
In  regard  to  chemistiy^  MM.  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  werk, 
have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it  and  the  fur- 
ther  progress  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  tbongh  I  venture  Ui 
think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionally  an  undue  di^toei- 
tion  to  limit  the  apulication  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomeDa. 
See  Hobm  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  jinaUmUque  et  Phf^siolofftquef  Paris,  1853,  vol.  l 
pp.  20,  34, 167,  337,  338, 487, 661,  vol.  ü.  pp.  136, 137, 608,  vol.  üi.  pp.  1:35, 
144,  183,  281,  283, 3öl,  647.  The  increasmg  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring 
under  its  control  what  are  often  stipposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena, 
is  noticed  cautiouslv  in  Tumer*8  Chemistry,  voL  ii.  p.  13(fe,  London,  1847 ; 
and  boldly  in  Lieing  s  Leiters  on  Cheniidry,  1851,  pp.  250,  261.  The  connexion 
between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched  on  rather  too  hastily  in  Bottü- 
landf  Philosophie  M4dicaley  pp.  160,  267 ;  Broussais,  Exameti  cfes  Dodrinei 
Mädicales,  vol.  iii.  p.  166  ;  Brodie^s  Lectures  on  Pathologyy  p.  48  ;  Hadej 
TraiU  dAnaUmUe^  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26;  Feuchierslehen' s  Medkäl  Psychoh^, 
p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Hollanifs  Medical  Notes,  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtfiil  and 
suggestive  work.  On  the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  know- 
ledge of  embr^ology,  compare  Waffner^s  Physiotogy,  pp.  131,  132  note,  with 
Bwdach,  TraUS  de  Physiologie,  voL  iv.  pp.  69,  168. 
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which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.® 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this 
law,  make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical 
truth,  not  having  yet  been  connected  with  the  physical 
phenomena  by  which  its  Operations  are  caused.^  But  this 
is  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
notice  the  method  by  which  the  discovery  has  been  made. 
For  this  method  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  by  which 
I  propose  to  investigate  the  Operations  of  the  human 

^  It  UBed  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastem  countries  formed  an 
exception  to  this ;  but  more  predse  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose 
natements  of  the  earlier  travellerS;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world^  so  far  as  our 
knowied^^e  extends,  are  more  girls  bom  than  boys ;  while  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  World  for  which  we  have  Statistical  retums,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on 
the  aide  of  male  births.  Compare  Maraden's  History  of  Sumatray  p.  234 ; 
Baffies'  Hidory  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82;  Sykeson  the  Statistics  offne  Deo 
canj  in  ^Reports  of  British  Association,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  261,  262 ;  Niebuhr, 
De*cription  de  VArabie,  p.  63 ;  Humboldt,  Nouv,  Espoffne,  vol.  i.  p.  130  ; 
M^WüUarrij  Medicai  History  of  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  113 ;  £uiotson*8 
Human  Pkysiology,  p.  795 ;  Thonison's  Higt.  of  ^ayal  Society,  p.  531 ;  Sad^ 
ler'i  Law  of  Poptäatwn,  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  511,.  vol.  ii.  pp.  324, 335  ;  Paris  and 
Ftmbltmque's  Medicai  Jurisprudeiice,  vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  123 ;  Journal  of  Geographical  Soc, 
vol.  XX.  p.  17 ;  Fourth  Heport  of  British  Associatiofi,  pp.  687,  689,  Beportfor 
1S42,  pp.  144, 145;  Transac.  of  Sectums  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96, 


^  In  3iüBer's  Fhynology,  voL  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  ia 

^d,  that '  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown, 

although  it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence 

over  the  sex  oi  the  offspring.*    That  äie  relative  age  of  the  parents  does 

«ffect  the  sex  of  their  cnildren,  maj,  from  the  immense  amount  of  evidence 

DOW  collected,  be  considered  almost  certain ;  but  M.  Müller,  instead  of  refer- 

rin?  to  phvsiological  writers,  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  statisticians, 

and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this  discovery.   On  this 

purious  juesüon,  see  Carpenter^s  Human  Physiology,  p.  746  j  Sadlers  Law  of 

PopülatioH,  voL  ii.  pp.  333,  336,  342 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  203,  264.     In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerons  ex- 

periments,  that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  ^  has  a  very 

j^Teat  general  influence  upon  the  sex '  of  the  o^pring.  Ulliotson's  Physiology, 

pp.  708, 709 ;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progrhs  des  Sciences  Ivaturelles,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

As  to  therelation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  develop- 

iQ^Dt,  compare  Oeoffroy  Saint  Huaire,  Hist.  desAnomalies  de  V  Organisation, 

^1  ii.  pp.  33,  34,  73,  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  Lindley^s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.   In 

Lttjvnrol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded 

by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to  connect  this  question  with  pathological 

phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a 

Kognate  Symptom. 
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mind ;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  melaphysicians.  As  long  as  phy- 
siologists  attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  propor- 
tion  of  sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  efFected  ab- 
ßolutely  nothing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual 
experiraents,  and  instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  obser- 
vations  less  minute,  but  more  comprehensive,  then  it  was 
that  the  great  law  of  nature,  for  which  during  many  cen- 
turies  they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to 
their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow  and 
contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  rea- 
son  for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  move- 
ments  will  remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
effect  any  thing  of  real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason ; 
and  that  we  should  Substitute  in  their  place  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminat« 
those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views 
of  this  Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology 
for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though  addin^ 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found 
useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  or- 
dinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  proposed 
method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  proo^ess  is,  the 
answer  seems  very  simple :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress, 
Moral  and  Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate 
relation  to  our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This 
is  a  Classification  which  has  been  frequently  laid  down, 
and  with  which  most  persons  are  familiär.  And  so  far 
as  history  is  a  narration  of  results,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  division  is  perfectly  accurate.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really  advancing,  if  on  the 
one  band,  tbeir  increasing  ability  is  accompanied  by 
increasing  vice,  or  if  on  the  other  band,  wbile  tbey  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  tbey  likewise  become  more  ig- 
norant.  Tbis  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  essential  to  tbe  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes 
the  entire  theory  of  mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to 
perfonn  ourduty  is  tbe  moral  part;  to  know  how  to  per- 
form  it  is  tbe  intellectual  part :  wbile  tbe  closer  these 
two  paits  are  knit  togetber,  tbe  great^r  tbe  bannony 
with  whicb  tbey  work;  and  tbe  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  tbe  end,  tbe  more  completely  will 
the  scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplisbed,  and  tbe  more 
securely  sball  we  lay  a  foundation  for  tbe  furtber  ad- 
vancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment: 
namely,  whicb  of  these  two  parts  or  Clements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress  itself 
being  the  result  of  tbeir  united  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary  to  ascertain  whicb  of  them  works  more  powerfiilly, 
in  Order  that  we  may  subordinate  the  mferior  dement 
to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  general  bappiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  tbeir  moral  feelings  than  on  tbeir  intellectual 
knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of 
Society  by  those  feelings ;  wbile  if,  on  the  other  band,  it 
depends  principally  on  tbeir  knowledge,  we  must  take 
as  our  Standard  the  amount  and  success  of  tbeir  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  tbe  relative  energy 
of  these  two  components,  we  sball  treat  them  according 
to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  sball  look  at  the  product  of  tbeir  Joint  action  as  obey- 
ing  the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  wbose  Operations 
are  casually  disturbed  by  tbe  iaferior  laws  of  the  minor 
agent. 

In  entering  into  tbis  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  pre- 
liminary  difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless 
manner  in  whicb  ordinary  language  is  employed  on  sub- 
jects  that  require  the  greatest  nicety,  and  precision.     For 
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the  expression,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Progress,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to 
some  physical  causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity 
of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
Coming  gradually  greater ;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of 
education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  com- 
petence  of  its  views.^^  Such,  however,  is  stül  our  ignor- 
ance  of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  here- 
ditary  transmission  of  character,   temperament,*^  and 

^^  That  tbe  natural  powers  of  tlie  human  brain  are  improTing  because 
they  are  capable  of  transmission,  ia  a  fayourite  doctrino  witn  the  foUowen 
of  Qall,  and  is  adopted  by  M.  A.  Comte  (Philosophie  Positive^  yol.  ir.  pp.  384, 
385);  who,  howeyer,  admits  that  it  has  neyer  been  sufficienüy  yerified: 
'sans  que  toutefois  l'exp^rience  oit  encore  suffisamment  prononc^.'  Dr. 
Frichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were  yeiy  differenty  seems,  neyertheles, 
inolined  to  lean  in  this  direction ;  for  bis  comparison  of  skulls  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain,  'either  as  the 
remüt  of  viany  ages  of  greater  inteüeetual  cultivatum,  or  from  Bome  otber 
cause,  haye.  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers/  PrichareCs  Physical  mittory  of  Mankind,  yoL  i.  p.  805.  Even 
if  this  were  certain,  it  would  not  proye  Üiat  the  Contents  of  the  crania  were 
altered,  though  it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  queatioii 
must,  I  thinK,  remain  imsettled  until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumen- 
bach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton,  are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  fsr 
more  comprehensiye  than  has  hitherto  been  attemptad.  Compare  BwrdaA^ 
Traite  de  Physiologie,  yol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  howeyer,  the  question  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

^^  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditär^  descent  connected  with  the  foimatioii 
of  character,  haye  yet  been  generahzed ;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more 
adyanced  respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attend- 
mg  the  study  of  temperaments,  oad  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important 
subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by  whoeyer  will  compare  what  has 
been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers:  Müüer^s  Phyawlogy,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1406-1410 ;  JSUiotson's  Human  Physiology^  pp.  1059-1062 ;  BlaanüU, 
Physiologie  GinSrale  et  Comparäe,  yol.  i,  pp.  168,  264,  265,  yoL  ü.  pp.  43, 
130,  214,  328,  320,  yol.  iü.  pp.  54,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  285 ;  Wti&amss 
Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  16,  17,  112, 113 ;  Geoffroy  Saint  HHairej  Anoma- 
lies  de  POrgmiisation,  yol.  i.  pp.  186.  190 ;  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrmes 
MSdicales,  yol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  yoL  lii.  p.  276 ;  Itenouard,  Mist,  de  h  Mide- 
eine,  yoL  i.  p.  326 ;  Sprengd^  JSist.  de  la  Midecine,  yoL  L  p.  380;  yoL  iL 
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other  personal  peculiarities,  that  we  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  veiy  doubtful  point ;  and,  in  the 
present  State  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  safely  assume 
that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement  in  the 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely 
to  be  greater  in  an  Infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part 
of  Europe,  than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a 
barbarous  country.^^ 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 

p.408,  vol.  iii.  p.  21,  voL  v.  p.  325,  vol.  vi.  p.  492;  Esquirol,  Maladiea  Mentales^ 
voL  i.  pp.  89, 226, 429, 694,  vol.  ii.  p.  29  ;  Lepelletierj  Physiol.  MMcalCy  vol.  i. 
pp.  139,  281,  voL  iii  pp.  372-429,  vol.  iv.  pp.  93,  123,  133,  143,  148,  177 ; 
Henk,  Anatomie  GhiSralej  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289,  310 ;  Bichat, 
Anatomie  Generale,  vol.  i  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  607,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  281,  899,  400,  604;  Btchat  sur  la  Vte,  pp.  80,  81,  234,  235 ;  Phillips  on 
ScrofitUif  p.  9 ;  JPeuchtersleben's  Medical  Psyckology,  pp.  143-146  ;  (Euvrca  de 
FmUnelle,  Paris,  17Ö6,  vol.  v.  p.  110;  Cullen's  WorkSy  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214-221 ;  Cabanis,  Bapports  du  Pkyniqtte  et  du  Moral,  pp.  70-83,  229-201, 
520-533 ;  Noble  on  the  Brain,  pp.  370-376 ;  Cotnbe's  North  America^  vol.  i. 
pp.  126-128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
Uood  as  it.varies  in  the  various  temperaments ;  and  this  seems  a  more 
»tisfactofy  method  than  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious 
«mptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on  Animal  Physiology^  in  Fourth  Be* 
part  of  the  British  Association,  p.  126 ;  Simonis  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  236;  Waffner' s  Physiology,  p.  262. 

**  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditaiy  vices,  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  but  whoever  wiU  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  comraonly 
proved  is  m  the  highest  degiee  illogical ;  the  usnal  course  being  foT  writers 
to  collect  instances  of  eome  mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  bis 
ckild,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode 
•>f  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  iields 
•)f  inauiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a 
plausiole  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to  advocate.  But 
tli*  w  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire 
Dot  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  &c.,  but  now 
manT  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  bein^  hereditary.  Until 
H>mething  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothmg  about  tlie  matter 
indacdvely ;  while,  until  physiolosy  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced, 
we  can  know  nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements 
1  hplors  Medical  Jurisprudence,  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which 
p'^itirely  afBrm  the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  sui- 
<'<ie:  and  the  Mime  remark  applies  to  heredftary  disease  (on  which  see  some 
■"imirable  observations  in  Phiüips  on  Scroftda,  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846) : 
•*i^d  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary 
^iitaes ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenoniena  hnve  not  been  regbtered  as  care<- 
iuUt  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions  respecting  them 
^  even  more  precarious. 

VOL.  L  M 
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gress  of  men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress 
of  natural  capacity/^  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  sav, 
of  opportunity ;  that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circuii- 
stances  under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized  land,  is  not 
likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among  bar- 
barians;  and  the  diJaPerence  which  ensues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we 
know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances; 
by  which  I  inean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  man- 
kind  in  the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
duct  is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  will  rise  above  those  notions,  and  many 
others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases  are 
cxceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must 
always  remain  in  a  middle  State,  neither  very  foolish  nor 
very  able,  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but 
sliunbering  on  in  a  peacefiil  and  decent  mediocritv. 
adopting  without  much  difficulty  the  current  opinions  of 
the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing 
no  wonder,  lust  holdiner  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
generation;  Ld  noiselmly  conforming  to  the  Standard  of 

^'  To  what  haa  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinionB  of  two  of  the 
most  profound  among  modern  thinkers.  *  Men^  I  thmk,  haye  been  mucb 
the  same  for  natural  endowments  in  all  times/  Conduct  of  the  Underdtani'  j 
infff  in  Lockens  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  '  Les  dispositionB  primitives  apsaent 
^galement  chez  les  peuples  barbares  et  chez  les  peuples  polic^;  ils  soat 
vraifiemblablement  les  memes  dans  tous  les  lieux  et  dans  tous  les  tems.  .  .  . 
Plus  il  y  aura  d^hommes,  et  plus  tous  aurez  de  grands  hommes  ou  d^homme? 
propres  a  devenir  grands.'  Progrh  de  T Esprit  Mummny  in  (Euvreg  de  Tnrpvi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  (Ledures  on  the  Mmd,  p.  57),  if  I 
rightly  understand  bis  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capadtr,  bat 
to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  bis  ninth  Lecture. 
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morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  countiy 
in  which.  they  live. 

New,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
histoiy  to  be  aware  that  this  Standard  is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  gene- 
rations  in  the  same  country.  The  opinions  which  are 
populär  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost 
from  year  to  year ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  wel- 
comed  as  a  sober  truth ;  which,  however,  in  its  tum  is 
replaced  by  some  subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mu- 
tability  in  the  ordinary  Standard  of  human  actions,  shows 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Standard  depends  must 
themselves  be  very  mutable ;  and  those  conditions,  what- 
ever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average  of 
mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely 
proceed.  We  know  that  ihe  main  cause  of  human  actions 
is  extremely  variable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply 
this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances 
are  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  not 
the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Äpplying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  ex- 
ercised  over  the  progress  of  civilization.  For  there  is, 
anquestionably,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which 
has  undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of 
which  moral  Systems  are  composed.  To  do  good  to 
others ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes ;  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ;  to  forgive  your  enemies ; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you:  these,  and  a  few 
others,  are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  oy  all  the  sermons,  homi- 
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lies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and  theologianshave 
been  able  to  produce.^* 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral 
truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths, 
the  diflference  is  indeed  startling.^^  All  the  great  moral 
Systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence,  have  been 

^*  That  the  System  of  morals  propoimded  in  the  New  Testament  oo&- 
tained  no  maxim  which  had  not  been  preyiously  enunciated^  and  that  fiome 
of  the  most  beautifiil  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from 
Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar ;  and  so  far  m>m  supplving, 
as  some  suppose,  an  ohjection  against  Ghristianity,  it  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation  oi  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the  doctiines 
of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  manMnd  in  diOTerent  ages.  Bat  to 
assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral  truths  previoiulj  rm- 
known,  argues,  on  the  pait  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  eise 
wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  V? 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity  and  for  the  most  part 
previous  to  its  Promulgation,  compare  Mackay'a  ReUgious  Devehpmad^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  376-380;  Mwe^s  Hist.  of  Greek  Literatwre,  vol.  iL  p.  398,  voL  iii 

5.  880  j  iVescott'*  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  81 ;  Elphinstones  Hiäünf  of 
ndtOf  p.  47 ;  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  l68,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105. 
114 ;  MÜPs  Hutory  of  India,  voL  i.  p.  419 ;  JBoMen,  das  alte  Lidien,  rol  i. 
pp.  864-360 ;  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  manichie,  vol.  i.  pp.  318, 319 ;  Cokmmi 
Mythology  of  tlie  Hindus,  p.  193 ;  Transac,  of  Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  1^; 
Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Asiatic  Üt- 
searches,  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  voL  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvl  pp.  130,  277,  voL  xi. 

?p.  460,  461  j  The  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  328,  338 ;  CaÜin's  NoHh-AmericM 
ndians,  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  Syme^s  Bmbassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  389 ;  I>ari*'t 
Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233;  Journal  Asiatique,  L  e^rie) 
vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Paris,  1824. 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  Struck  by  the  stationary  character  cf 
moral  principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldlv 
affirms  that  no  further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  '  Mondity  admitj 

no  discoveries More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  dna 

the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  abfe,  teU  me 
in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menü  be  explored  with  the  same  view ;  '?r« 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false  religion  be 
opened ;  it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  System  is,  in  all  its  grand  leature^, 

the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made 

in  practical  moralitv The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  morsl 

niles  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbariiin 
as  to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.  ....  The  case  of  the  physical 
and  speculative  sciences  is  directlv  opposite.    There  the  facta  are  remote 

and  Bcarcely  accessible ]f>om  the  countless  variety  of  the  f^cxs 

with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to 
their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise  with  morals.  They  have  hitherto 
been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  for  ever  to  continue  ?a* 
Life  of  Mackitiiosh,  edited  by  hts  Son,  London,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-122.  Con- 
dorcet  (  Vie  de  Turgot^y.  180^  savs,  '  La  morale  de  toutes  les  nations  a  ^'tt^ 
la  meme ;'  and  Kant  {Logik,  in  ilmti^s  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  356),  *  In  der  Moral- 
philosophie sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommen^  als  die  Alten.' 
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fundamentally  the  same;  all  the  great  intellectual  Sys- 
tems have  been  fundamentally  different.  In  reference  to 
our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now 
known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans,  which  was 
not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only 
made  the  most  important  additions  to  every  department 
of  knowledge  that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study, 
but  besides  this,  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized  the 
old  methods  of  inquiry ;  they  have  Consolidated  into  one 
great  scheme  all  those  resources  of  induction  which 
Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived ;  and  they  have  created 
Sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  no* 
torious  facts ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them 
is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product 
iä  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  stationary  agent ;  because,  when  surroundlng  cir- 
cmnstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  efFect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the 
intellectual  one ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual  principle  has  an 
activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  under- 
take  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  progress  that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe 
has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is 
supported;  but  there  are  also  other  and  coUateral  cir- 
cumstances  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more 
progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more 
pennanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisitions  made  by  the 
intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  pre- 
served,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
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and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  lau- 
guage ;  they  are  easily  handed  down  troxn  one  generation 
to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  tangible  form,  they  often  influence  the  most  dis- 
tant  posterity,  they  become  the  heirlooms  of  mankind, 
the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which  they  owe 
their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  eflfected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission ;  they  are  of  a 
more  private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives 
to  wMch  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  reswlt  of 
self-discipline  and  of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  pre- 
ceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the 
use  of  fiiture  moralists.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
moral  excellence  is  more  amiablc,  and  to  most  persons 
more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  &ü  less 
active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove, 
less  productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examiae  the 
eflfects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest 
and  most  disinterested  kmdness,  we  shall  find  that  those 
eflfects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-lived ;  that  there 
is  onlya  smallnumber  of  individuals  they  come  in  contact 
with  and  benefit ;  that  they  rarely  survive  the  generation 
which  witnessed  their  commencement ;  and  that,  when  they 
take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  great  public  cha- 
rities,  such  iiistitutions  invariably  fall,  first  into  abuse, 
then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed,  or 
perverted  from  their  original  Intention,  mocking  the  eflFort 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable ;  and 
what  makes  them  peculiarly  oflfensive  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this 
question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.^^  There  is  no 

'^  One  |Mkrt  of  the  aigament  is  well  stated  by  Cuyier,  who  says, '  Le  bien 
que  Ton  fait  aux  bommes;  quelque  grand  qu'il  soit^  est  toujours  paesager; 
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instance  on  record  of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good 
intentions,  and  supreme  power  to  enforce  them,  has  not 
done  &r  more  evü  than  good.  And  whenever  the  inten- 
tions  have  been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive, 
the  evü  has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  diminish 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with 
his  motives,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often 
happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice  against  his  ignor- 
ance,  and  by  excitin^  his  fears  restrain  his  mischief.  If, 
however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his 
sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinter- 
ested  zeal^  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him, 
you  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in 
an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict. 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punisb 
even  a  single  man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye ;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of 
inen,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  State  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — 
to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pemicious,  but  one 
of  the  most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
Xevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of 
the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  unsuUied 
monJs.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise« 
For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce 
opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good.  Still  less  are 
they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal  consider- 
ations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
a  religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  fiiture  hap- 
pmess  of  maukind.     Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they 

les  T^ritös  qa*on  leur  laisse  sont  ^ternelles.'     Cuvier,  Eloges  Hiäoriquesy  toI. 
ii.p.  301. 
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are  only  ignorant ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  Ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.     But  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  their  motivesare  unimpeachable.  In- 
deed,  it  is  the  ver}^  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  wanns 
them  into  persecution.     It  is  the  holy  zeal  by  which  they 
are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadlj 
activity.     If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorbing 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or 
religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  etemal  perdition; 
if  you  then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his 
ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his 
own  act, — ^he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny  his 
doctiine ;  and  the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regu- 
lated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.     Diminish  the  sin- 
cerity, and  yoü  wiU  diminish  the  persecution:  in  other 
words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innu- 
merable  eicamples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to 
reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but 
to  refuse  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.     I  will 
merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations : 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  both  proving  the 
inability  ofmoral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 
I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected 
the  early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they 
have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous. 
But  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  stränge, 
is,  that  among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we 
find  the  names  of  the  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no 
need  of  their  increase.     The  two  most  thoroughly  de- 
praved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Conamodus  and 
Elagabalus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion, 
or  indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.     They  were 
too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their 
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own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error 
prevailed ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to 
regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  They,  therefore, 
allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchected  by  those 
penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken,  rulers 
would  assuredly  have  enacted.^^  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  ho- 
nesty,  but  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in 
earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.^®  And  to  com- 
plete  the  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
it\^,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  was  Julian ; 
a  prince  of  eWnt  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  at- 
tacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^® 

^'  '  The  first  jear  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration. 
From  all  these  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exceptiOD^  that  Commodus 

put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  in  tne  first  year  of  his  reign Not  one 

writer,  either  heathen  or  Christian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor/  Letten 
concemma  the  Tkundering  Legion^  in  Moyle^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London, 
1726.  '  Helioffabalus  also,  though  in  other  respects  the  most  in&mous  of 
all  prince,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of 
bitteroeas  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.'  MosheirrCs  Ecd,  Historyy 
Tol.  ij).  66 :  see  also  Müman's  Mist,  of  Christianity y  Lond.  1840,  vol.  iL  p.  226. 

**  IJr.  Milman  (History  of  CTtnstianity,  18Ä,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  *A 
blameless  disciple  in  the  sererest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity 
of  Marcus  livalled  that  of  the  Christians  m  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and 
diversions  of  life ;  yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened 
or  embittered  by  tne  severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aure- 
lius, nerertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  com« 
Petitor  for  the  command  of  the  human  mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exal- 
tation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  riews  and  more  dignified  motiyes ;  but  a 
violent  and  intolerant  persecutor.'  M.  Guizot  compares  him  with  Louis  IX. 
of  Fiaaoe ;  and  certamly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion  between 
smcerity  and  persecution :  *  Marc  Aur^e  et  saint  Louis  sont  peut-etre  les 
deux  seuls  pnnces  qui,  en  toute  occasion,aientfait  deleurscroyancesmorales 
la  piemi^re  r^gle  deleur  conduite:  Marc  Aur^le^  stoicien ;  saint  Louis,  chr6- 
tien/  Gtazoi,  CimUsation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay 
{Hem,  Tol.  iv.  p.  374)  caUs  him  '  le  meilleur  des  empereurs  payens  ;*  and 
Ritter  {Eist,  of  Phäos,  vol.  iv,  p.  222),  *  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor.' 

^  Neander  (Hietory  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best 
emperors  opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to 
its  eDcroacüment&    The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus, 
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II.  The  second  Illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain;  a 
country  of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other 
have  religious  feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many 
ardent  and  disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denyiug 
martyrs,  who  have  cheerfiiUy  sacrificed  theirlives  in  order 
to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary  to  be 
known,     Nowhere  eise  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  so 
long  in  the  ascendant;  nowhere  eise  are  the  people  so 
devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which 
the  Spanish  people,  taten  as  a  whole,  have  always  been 
marked,  have  not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious 
persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging 
it.     If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have 
been  more  tolerant.     As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the 
fisdth  became  the  first  consideration ;  and  everjrthing  being 
sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.    The  supporters 
ofthat  barbaxous  Institution were  not  hj^ocrites,  but  en- 
thusiasts.     Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to 
be  cruel.     For  cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbending  passion; 
while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  ac- 
commodates  itself  to  human  feelings,  andflatters  the  weak- 
ness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.    In 
Spain,  the  eamestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on 
a  Single  topic,  camed  everything  before  it;  and  hatred 
of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.     The  conscientious  energy  with  which 
that  duty  was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Church.    Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for 
an  undeviating  and  incorniptible  integrity,  may  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.     This  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall 

is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Dedme  and  FaUf  cbap.  xyL  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  An- 
other  writer,  of  a  very  different  character,  ascribes  this  peculiaiity  to  the  wües 
of  the  devil :  '  In  the  primitive  timee,  it  is  obsenred  that  the  l>e6t  emperois 
were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satim  to  be  the  bitterest  peisecntois  of  the 
Church.'    Memoiri  of  CciUmd  JatdchiMon,  p.  85. 
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hereafter  retum ;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which  I 
cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter  enemy, 
had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the  füllest 
means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inqnisitors ;  but  whüe 
execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  purity  of  their  intentions.^^  Thirty  years  earlier, 
Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished  his  valuable  work  on  Spain;*^^  and  though,  as  a 
Protestant  and  an  Englishinan,  he  had  every  reason  to 
be  prejudiced  agamst  the  infemous  System  which  he  de- 
scribes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who 
upheld  it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establish- 
ment  at  Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches, 
he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all  its  members 
are  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distin- 
guished  humanity.'« 

These  facts,  startHng  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small 
part  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains, 
and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral 
feehngs  to  diminisn  religious  persecution.  The  way  in 
which  the  diminution  has  been  really  effected  by  the 
mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquirements,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  when  we  shall  see 
that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of 
what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever 

^  Bv  which^  indeed,  lie  is  sorely  puzzled.  '  On  reooxmaltra  mon  impar» 
tialit^'dana  quelques  drconstances  on  je  fais  remarquer  chez  les  inquisiteurs 
des  dispoflitions  gi^n^reuses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  k  croire  que  les  atioces  sen- 
tences  rendnee  par  le  Saint-Office,  sont  plut6t  une  cons^quence  de  ses  lois 
^pniques,  qu*un  effet  du  caractöre  particulier  de  ses  membres/  lAorenUj 
Sidoire  Cräijue  de  VlnquifUwn  d^^spagne,  vol.  i.  p.  zxiii. :  compare  vol.  ii. 
pp.  267,  288,  voL  iv.  p.  168. 

"^  Hiffblv  spoken  oi  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge. 
See  DMiao*8  Letten  ßrom  S^xmif  p.  6. 

* '  It  is,  however,  uiiiTersally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps 
at  Barcelona,  that  all  its  memlfers  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
tisfuished  for  humanity/  TowrueneTa  Joumey  thrmtgh  Spam,  m  1786  and 
1787,  voL  i  p.  122,  Lond.  1702. 
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inflicted  on  their  own  species.  For  that  religious  persecu- 
tion  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so 
much  from  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  number 
of  its  known  victims,*^^  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unkno>7n 
must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives  no 
account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in 
Order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much 
of  martyrs  and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by 
the  sword,  or  consumed  in  the  fire ;  but  we  know  little 
of  that  still  larger  number  who,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandon- 
ment  of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus  forced  into  an 
apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  life  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiliating 
hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to 
mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety 
by  falsehood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In 
this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity 
is  made  a  daily  custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling 
is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error 
fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say, 
that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  ac- 
count ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that 
some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense 
importance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will 

^  In  1646;  the  Venetian  ambafisador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  govemment  on  his  return 
home,  '  that  in  HoUand  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  80,000  persona  have 
sufiered  death  at  the  hands  of  justioe  for  Anabaptiet  errors.'  Corre^ßondenee 
of  Charles  V,  and  his  Amhassadors^  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8to, 
1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  during  the  eighteen  yeajs  of  Tor- 
quemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  upwardB  of 
106,000  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  bumed.  PrescoU's  History  of  JPer<U$ua»d 
and  Isabeüaj  vol.  i.  p.  266.  In  Andalusia  alone,  durinff  a  single  jear,  the 
Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  '  besides  17,000  who  underwent  some 
form  of  pumshment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.'  Ticknor^s  Hidory  of 
Spanish  Literatwe,  yol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  Statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  Uorente,  Histoire  de  t Inquisition,  voL  i.  pp.  160,  229, 
238,  239,  279,  280,  400,  407,  466,  vol.  ü.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  voL  iv.  p.  31 ; 
and,  above  all,  the  summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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give  yet  another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it 
works.  The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — 
the  one  by  which,  wiöi  the  exception  of  religious  perse- 
cution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused — ^is,  unquestion- 
ably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursuit 
is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reaaer  of  European  his- 
tory.^  K  we  compare  one  Century  with  another,  we 
shaJl  find  that  for  a  very  long  period,  wars  have  been 
becoming  less  frequent ;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  move- 
ment marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years : 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
aflFairs  of  the  vrorld.^^  The  question  arises,  as  to  what 
share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this 
great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered, 
not  according  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  that 
those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  modems  have  made  any  dis- 
coveries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offen- 
sive wars  are  unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which, 
on  this  subject,  moralists  are  able  to  teach.  These  two 
principles  were  as  clearly  laid  down,  as  well  understood, 
and  as  imiversally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 

**  On  the  diiniiiislied  loTe  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the 
ictnal  diminution  of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  ConUe,  PhüosopMe 
Pösäivef  ToL  ir.  pp.  488,  713,  voL  vi.  pp.  68, 424-436,  where  the  antagonism 
between  the  miutary  spirit  and  the  mdustrial  8pirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
woriced  out ;  though  some  of  the  leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
historj  and  present  State  of  pofiticaJ  economy. 

**  In  Peüew'B  Life  of  Sidinouthj  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  this  prolonged  peace 
i»  gTftTely  ascribed  to  'the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1816  j '  in  other 
woids,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna ! 
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occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral 
knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 
palpably  evident  that  the  changeable  effect  has  not  been 
produced  by  the  nnchangeable  cause.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than  this.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
their  predecessors, — ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon 
the  view  for  which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most 
confidently  assert,  this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be 
conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been 
made  to  the  result  which  the  morals  produce.^® 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feel- 
ings  in  increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  i£,  on  the 
other  band,  we  tum  to  the  human  intfellect,  iii  the  nar- 
rowest  sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  eveiy  great 
increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war- 
like  spirit.  The  füll  evidence  for  this,  I  shall  hereafter 
detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Introduction  I 
can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  promi- 

^  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  difiplayed  in  the  diffiiflion  of  moral  and 

religious  principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  poasible  for  the  principles  to 

be  Btationarj,  and  yet  their  efiects  be  progressive.    But  so  far  trom  this,  it 

is  certain  that  in  tne  Middle  Ages  there  were^  relatiyely  to  the  popoktion, 

more  churches  than  there  are  now;  the   spiritual  claases  were  tar  more 

numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more  eaf^r,  and  there  was  a  mach 

fitronfiper  determmation  to  preyent  purely  scientific  inferences  from  en- 

croaching  on  ethical  ones.    Lideed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moral  and 

religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  pro&ne  literature  put  together ;  and 

surpassed  it,  not  only  in  Dulk,  but  a&o  in  the  ability  of  its  culttTators. 

Now,  however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the 

affairs  of  men,  and  have  made  wav  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediencr, 

which  includes  all  interests  and  aÜ  dasses.    Systematic  writers  on  morala 

reached  their  zenith  in  the  thirteenth  Century ;  feil  off  rapidly  after  that 

period ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  opposed  by  '  the  genius  ot  Protest- 

antism : '  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  became  eztinct  in  the 

most  civilized  countries ;  the  Duetor  Dubüantium  of  Jeremy  Taylor  belng 

the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould  society  solely 

according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.    Compare  two  interestuig  passa^es 

in  Mosern  8  Ecdmast,  Hut.,  voL  i  p.  838.  and  Cderidae'a  JF^rtend,  voL  lü 

p.  104. 
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nent  points,  which,  being  on  the  surfiwe  of  history,  will 
be  at  once  understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every 
important  aadition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  au- 
thority  of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasmg  the  re- 
sources  which  they  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonisni 
between  these  classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident : 
it  is  the  antagonism  between  thought  and  action,  between 
the  internal  and  the  externa!,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force;  or,  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circum- 
stances  to  be  the  same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war 
will  diminish ;  and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are 
very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be  very  great.^^  In 
perfectly  b«irbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual 
acquisitions;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  extemal  activity,^^  the  only 
merit  personal  courage.  No  account  is  ntiade  of  any 
man,  unless  he  has  ^lled  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he 

^  Herder  boldlj  aaaerts  that  man  origpmally,  and  by  yiitae  of  his  organ- 
izadoD,  iB  peaceably  dispoeed ;  bat  this  opinion  is  decieivelj  refdted  by  the 
immeofle  additions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our 
biowledffe  of  the  feelings  and  habite  of  savages.  '  Indessen  ist*8  wahr,  dass 
der  Bau  des  Menschen  vorzüglich  auf  die  Vertheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  An- 
piff  gerichtet  ist :  in  diesem  muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hülfe  kommen,  in 
jener  aber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  kräftigste  Geschöpf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt 
Klbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht  räuberische  Mordverwüstung,— der 
Humanität  erstes  Merkmal'    Ideen  zur  Oetchichte,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

*^  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed 
D^cessarv,  to  an  early  State  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the 
r^flecting  facullies,  assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpenter's 
Hta/um  Physioioffy,  p.  404 ;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Hierder's  Ideen  mr  Oe^ 
tchickie,  vol.  ii.  p.  12 :  *  Das  abstehende  tmerische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer 
liuscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfe  Aujge,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme 
d^n  kleinsten  Bauch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wud,,  der  weisse  hervorbleckende, 
knochenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zurückgebogene  Stellung 
üiTes  Kopfes  auf  demselben.'  Compare  Prichard's  Phyncal  Hid.  of  Man-' 
hndy  voL  i.  pp.  2^,  203 ;  Azara,  Amhique  M^ridionale,  voL  iL  p.  18 ; 
^'rangeTs  P(äar  Expedition^  p.  384 ;  Paüme's  Travels  in  Eordofan,  pp.  132, 

l'iu. 
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has  killed,  the  greater  the  reputation  he  enjoys.^®  This 
is  the  purely  savage  State ;  and  it  is  the  State  m  which 
military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most 
respected.^^  From  this  frightfiil  debasement,  even  up  to 
the  suramit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecu- 
tive  Steps ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the 
authority  of  thought.  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  in- 
tellectusd  and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise ;  at  first  held 
in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually 
gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in  power,  and 
at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit,  in 
which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed. 
Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  law,  mplomacy,  litera- 
ture,  science,  philosophy, — all  these  things,  originally  un- 
known,  become  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these  classes,  some 
are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others;  but  even  those 

^  'Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  nerer  slaiii  an 
enemy  waa  marked  by  a  degrading  badge.'  Grote's  History  of  Greece^  voL  xl 
p.  397.  Among  the  Dyalu  of  Bomeo,  '  a  man  cannot  mai-ry  until  he  has 
procured  a  human  head ;  and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by 
nis  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it  oonstitutes  bis  patent  of  nobility.'  £arti 
AccoutU  of  BomeOj  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society ,  voL  iv.  p.  181.  See  also 
Crawfurd  on  JBomeo,  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc.y  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And 
for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into  warlike  one«, 
compare  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.,  voL  x.  p.  367 ;  Mallefs  Northern  Antiguäu$f 
pp.  158, 160,  196  j  ITiirlwalTs  Mist,  of  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol  Tiii. 
p.  209  j  Henderson^s  History  ofBrasilff.  475  j  Southey's  Huftory  of  Brazä^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  126.  248;  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii.  p.  19:5; 
IVansactions  oj  Bombay  Society ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  51, 52 ;  Moskins's  Dravds  in  Ethi- 
opiOf  p.  163;  Origines  du  Droä,  in  CEuvres  de  Michdety  voL  ii.  pp.  333,  331 
note.  So  also  the  Thracians :  y^c  ^«  Ipyd'iiv  drifi6raTov.  rh  Knv  aVö  iroXi- 
fiov  Koi  Xii'tarvot:,  KoXXiarov,  Herodotus,  book  V.  chap.  6,  vol.  üi.  p.  10, 
edit.  Baehr. 

^  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  *  There 
is  only  one  path  to  emmence,  tnat  of  military  renown.'  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Institutes  of  limour,  p.  269 :  *  Ile  only  is  ec^usl  to  stations  of  power  and 
dignity,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mihtary  art,  and  with  the  various 
modes  of  breakin^r  and  defeating  hostile  armies.'  The  same  tum  of  mind 
is  shown  in  the  frequency  and  evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates 
battles — a  peculiarity  notieed  in  Mure's  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  (»4, 
where  an  attempt  is  'made  to  tum  it  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author;  though  the  more  legitimate 
inference  would  be  that  the  poems  weie  all  composed  in  a  barbarous  age. 
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which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than 
men  whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  sec 
in  every  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from 
which,  during  peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.^^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise 
is  established,  and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  raotives 
which  none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among 
a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance 
can  never  exist.  Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the 
liistory  of  the  present  war.®'^  For  the  peculiarity  of  the 
great  cont^st  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civilized  coun- 
tries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  the 
twomost  barbarous  monarchies  nowremaining  in  Europe. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexam- 
pled  length  should  havebeen  broken,not,a8  former  peaces 
were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations, 
but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on 
the  still  raore  uncivilized  Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was 
indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike 
liabits:  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for  conquest,  which 
often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced  great 
nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 

**  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  fomierly  added  that 
of  wealth  ;  and  in  Europe,  duiing  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive  protession,  owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty 
of  pri^ners.  See  Barrington ^s  leamed  work,  Observations  on  the  StatuieSf 
pp.  390  303.  In  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.  *  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed 
üf  almost  the  only  method  by  which  an  English  gentlenian  could  become 
rieb.*  Compare  Twrtier'a  Ilid.  of  Enyland,  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye 
(Metnoires  stir  fancienne  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  p.  311)  says,  *  La  giierre  enri- 
chistioit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  nin9on8,  celui  qui  la  faisoit  avec  le  plus 
de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et  d'activit^.  La  ran9on  ötoit,  ce  semble,  pour  ror- 
diDairef  une  annee  des  revenus  du  prisonnier.*  For  an  analopy  with  this, 
«e  Iciy  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  sec.  13.  In 
Europe,  the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the 
^liddie  Ages,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  tie  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648. 
Miimktff's  Commeniaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1839,  p.  162 ;  and  on  the 
Profits  fonnerly  niade,  pp.  157, 168. 

**  I  wrote  thifl  in  1865. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifyingthevindictive  hatredwithwhich  bothcontemplated 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now 
the  progress  of  afFairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside 
the  peevish  and  irritable  jealousy  they  once  entertained, 
are  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  to  protect  the  civilized  world 
against  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
present  war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should 
last  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted, 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities  between  civilized  states, 
but  by  the  ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is  at  once 
powe4il  and  uncivUized-is  one  of  many  proofs  that  a 
dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellec- 
tual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  military 
predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  State  of  morals, 
or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this,  all 
the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not 
more  common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England;^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachinss 
of  the  church  with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  their  civilized  opponents.^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
Russia  is  awarlike  country,notbecau8e  the  inhabitants  are 
immoral,  but  because  they  are  unintellectual.  The  fault 
is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  In  Russia,  the  national 
intellect  beinglittle  cultivated,  the  intellectual  classes  lack 
influence ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is  supreme.  In  this 
early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  rank,^ 

^  Tndeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Rus>ia 
than  in  Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  SÜHwg'i 
Russia,  Lond.  1841,  pp.  59,  tJO.  The  benevolence  and  cbaritable  di-*po- 
sition  of  the  Russians  are  attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of 
infonnation,  and  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  Pmker- 
UnCs  Itusstüf  Lond.  1833,  pp.  336,  336.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  says  thev 
are  '  prone  to  acta  of  kindness  and  charity.'  Smdair's  Correspondaux,  toI. 
ii.  p.  241. 

**  The  reyerence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attrarted  the 
attention  of  many  obserrers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

**  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  wiiier  says,  'Russia  has  only  two 
ranks — the  highest  and  the  lowest'  Zetters  from  the  BaÜic,  Lond.  1841, 
yoL  ii.  p.  185.    '  Les  marchands,  qui  formeraient  une  classe  moyenne,  sont 
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and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits  which 
spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pureuits,»«  naturally 
tum  to  warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Russia,  all  ability  is  estimated 
by  a  military  Standard.  The  army  is  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  country :  to  win  a  battle,  or 
outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments  of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  despised  by  this  barbamus  people,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.  ' 
In  England,  on  the  other  band,  opposite  causes  have 

en  d  petit  nombre  qa'ils  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  Tdtat :  d'aiHeuTS  pres- 
que  toua  sont  Strängen;  .  .  .  .  oa  donc  trouver  cette  clajsse  moyenne 
qiüfait  la  force  des  ^isiß?*  Cu$Une'$  Rume,  toL  ii.  pp.'125;  126:  eee  also 
ToL  iv.  p.  74. 

^  A  recent  anthoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar 
to  an  accomplished  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  State  of  things  among  classes 
NirrouDded  with  everj  form  of  luxurj  and  wealth :  ^  a  total  absence  ofall 
ntional  tastes  or  literary  topics.  ....  Here  it  is  absolutely  mauvais  genre  to 
diacu»  a  rational  subject — mere  pSdanterie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  be- 
Tond  dressingy  dancing,  and  hjolie  toumure.^  Letters  ^rom  the  BaUiCj  1841, 
Vol.  iL  p.  233.  M.  Custine  (La  Russie  en  1839^  voL  i.  p.  321)  says,  *  Regle 
g^n^rale,  personne  ne  profere  Jamals  un  mot  qui  "pourrait  int^resser  ylve- 
ment  quelqa*un.'  At  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  *  De  toutes  les  facult^  de  TinteUi- 
ffence,  la  seule  qu'on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact.'  Another  writer  of  repute, 
Al.  Kohl,  contemptuouslT  observes,  that  in  Russia,  '  the  depths  of  science 
are  not  eren  guessed  at.^    KohTs  Russia j  1842^  Lond.  p.  142. 

'^  According  to  Schnitzler,  '  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 
military  rank ;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled 
in  the  army,  or  occupying  some  Situation  giving  military  rank.'  M^(AiUocKs 
Geog.  Dict,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  614.  The  same  thiuff  is  stated  in  Pinkerton^s 
Rmioy  1833,  p.  321.  M.  Erman,  who  travelled  through  great  part  of  tjfie 
Rufitian  empire,  8ays, '  In  the  modern  language  of  St  Petersburg,  one  con- 
stantly  hears  a  distmction  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  Ia  the  in- 
qniry  which  is  habituaUy  made  respecting  individuals  of  the  educated  class : 
13  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  P  '  ErmoarCs  Siberia,  toI.  i.  p.  45.  See  also 
(m  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of 
tbe  national  ignorance,  KohTs  Russia^  pp.  28,  104 ;  Stirlmg^s  Rttssia  under 
McJtolas  the  First,  p.  7 ;  Custine's  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  152,  252,  266, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  71, 1^,  309,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  {History 
(ffEnrope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  392)  says,  *  The  whole  energiea  of  the  nation  are 
tunied  towards  the  army.  Commerce,  the  law,  and  sul  civil  employments, 
ue  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  consideration  betake  them- 
Behrea  to  the  profession  of  arms.'  The  same  writer  (vol.  x.  p.  666)  quotee 
the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  '  nothing  astonishes  the  Russian  or  Polish 
noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  professions^ 
•ad  especiaUy  the  bar^  are  held  in  Great  Britain,' 
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produced  opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress 
is  so  rapid,  and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great, 
that  not  only  have  military  men  no  influence  in  the  go- 
vemment  of  the  State,  but  there  seemed  at  one  timeeven 
a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this  feeling  to  an  extreme; 
and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we  should  neglect 
those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of  other 
nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  Icast 
we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war 
is,  as  a  national  taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  re- 
sult  has  been  effected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the 
dictates  of  moral  instinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fect,  that 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  there  have  been  formed 
certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  unit«d  authority  is  8uf- 
ficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further, 
and  to  prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits,the  military  Service  necessarilydeclines,  not  only 
in  reputation,  but  likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backwarü 
State  of  Society,  men  of  distinguished  talent«  crowd  to 
the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroU  themselves  in  its 
ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources  of  activity 
are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being  es- 
sentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success 
mor8  rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that 
if  a  fether  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he 
brings  him  up  to  one  of  the  lay  professions,  where  intel- 
lect,  when  accompaniedby  industry,is  sureto  berewarded. 
If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is  obvious,  a  suit- 
able  remedy  is  at  band :  ne  ia  made  either  a  soldier  or 
a  clergyman ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  and  the  military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As 
soon*  as  eminent  men  grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  pro- 
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fession,  the  lustre  of  that  profession  will  be  tarnished : 
first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and  theii  its  power 
will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through  which 
Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical  profession  is  concemed,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  The  evidence  respecting  the  military  pro- 
fession is  equally  decisive.  For  although  that  profession 
has  in  modern  Europe  produced  a  few  men  of  undoubted 
genius,  their  number  is  so  extremely  small,  as  to  amaze 
U8  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability.  That  the  military 
class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate, 
will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  ancient  worid,  the  leading  wamors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but 
were  comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  were  in  every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age. 
Thus— to  give  only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people 
— we  find  that  the  three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece 
ever  produced  were  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, 
—all  of  whom  were  distinguished  military  Commanders. 
Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients,  was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato;  and  so  was  Anti- 
sthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics.  Archytas, 
who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Py thagorean  philosophy ; 
and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy — were 
both  of  them  well-known  generals,  famous  alike  in  litera- 
ture  and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pen- 
des,  Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschines, 
were  all  members  of  the  military  profession ;  as  also  were 
the  two  greatest  tragic  writers,  jäi.schylus  and  Sophocles. 
Arclülochus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses, 
and  whom  Uorace  took  as  a  model,  was  a  soldier;  and 
the  same  profession  could  likewise  boast  of  Tyrtaeus,  one 
of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  of  Alcaeus,  one  of 
the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  philoso- 
phicof  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thucydides; 
but  be,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high 
military  appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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succeeded  in  changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  minds  to  the  highest  point  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  age  would  allow :  and  so  wide  is  the  ränge 
of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands  who 
care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  thej 
were  engaged. 

These  were  among  the  omaments  of  the  military  pro- 
fession  in  the  ancient  world;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in 
the  same  language,  and  were  read  by  the  same  people. 
But  in  the  modern  world  this  identical  profession,  includ- 
ing  many  miUions  of  men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope,  has  never  been  able,  since  the  sixteenth  Century,  to 
produce  ten  authors  who  have  reached  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes  is  an  instance  of  an 
European  soldier  combining  the  two  qualities ;  he  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  style  as  for 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This,  however, 
is  a  solitary  case;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one 
of  a  modern  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments.  Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has, 
in  fact,  only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier, 
whose  works  are  recognized  as  modeis,  and  are  studied 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in 
reference  to  style;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never  been  reputed 
profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have  they 
added  anything  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent 
soldiers  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and 
the  best  leaders  of  the  anny  were  generally  the  best  go- 
vernors  of  the  State.  But  here,  again,  the  progress  of 
Society  has  wroüght  so  great  a  change,  that  for  a  long 
perioa  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare,  Even 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  &iled  igno- 
miniously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short*sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  saga- 
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cious  in  the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Na- 
poleon, are,  perhaps,  the  only  fii'st-rate  modern  warriors 
of  whom  it  can  be  fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  com- 
petent  to  govern  a  kingdoin  and  command  an  army.  And 
if  we  look  at  England  as  fumishing  a  familiär  illustration, 
we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two  greatest  gene- 
rals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington.     Marlborough  was  a 
man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  bat 
was  so  miserably  Ignorant,  thut  his  deficiencies  made  him 
the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  of  politics  he  had 
no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  so- 
vereign at  his  utmost  need,  and  aftei'wards,  by  a  double 
treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in 
a  criuiinal,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the 
very  man  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had  infamously 
abandoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
couqueror  of  his  age,  tlie  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the 
yictor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.     As  to  oui*  other 
great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  narüe  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  with- 
out  gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however, 
due  solely  to  his  vast  military  Services,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  England  during  the  present 
Century,  knows  füll  well  that  this  military  chief,  who  in 
the  fielJ  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his  still  greater 
glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity  of  purpose,  an  un- 
flinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moi*al  feeling,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal  to  the 
complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.     It  is  notorious, 
that  b  his  viewsof  the  most  important  legislative  measures 
he  was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evi- 
denceof  it  Stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates, 
that  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  Step  in  reform,  every  concession 
to  the  populär  wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
büke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his  Opposition, 
and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means 
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the  security  of  England  would  be  seriously  imperilled. 
Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward  schoolboy  who  does 
not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the  present  sta- 
bility  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the 
great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent 
his  political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient 
or  advisable,  but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That 
policy  of  resisting  the  populär  will  which  he  constantly 
advised,  is  precisely  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued, 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  every  monarchy  except 
our  ovm.  The  result  of  that  policy  is  written  for  our  In- 
struction :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of  popu- 
lär passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the 
proudest  thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined  noble 
houses,  desolated  beautiful  eitles.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  had  been  foliowed,  if  the  just  demands 
of  the  people  had  been  refused — this  same  lesson  would 
have  been  written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land ;  and  we 
should  most  assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the 
consequence  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military 
genius  of  ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modern 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable 
to  the  cireumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
of  intellectual  employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now 
enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exercis- 
ing  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized  countries,  are 
turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  ira- 
portant  change ;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  the  slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but 
constant,  encroachinents  of  advancing  knowledge.  To 
write  the  history  ofthose  encroachments,  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect ;  a  task  impossible  for 
any  single  man  adequately  to  perform.     But  the  subject 
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is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been  so  little  studied,  that 
though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  ferther  than 
I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  frora  noticing  what  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

The  tirst  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gun- 
powder;  which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its 
results  been  eininently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
peace.^  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  thiiteenth  Century ;  ^^  but  was  not  in  common 
use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the 
tifteenth  Century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  Operation, 
when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and 
practice  of  war.  ßefore  this  time,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  nearly  every  Citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
müitary  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his 
o>Nm  country,  or  of  attackin^  others.^  Standing  armies 
were  entirely  unknown ;  and  in  their  place  there  existed 
a  nide  and  barbarous  militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and 
always  unwilling  to  engage  in  those  peaceful  pursuits 
which  were  then  universally  despised.    Nearly  every  man 

'^  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  coneidered  very 
raperticially  by  Fre^erick  Schlegel  (Lectttrei  on  the  History  of  Literatvre,  vol. 
iL  pp.  37, 38),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  (Phäaaophy  of  the  Mind^  voL  i.  p.  262). 
The?  Are  ezamined  with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ivelv,  m  Smüh's  WeaÜh  of  NaUonSy  book  v.  chap.  L  pp.  292, 296,  297;  Her- 
^r$  Ideen  eur  Geschichte  der  Mefuchheit,  vol.  iv.  p.  301 ;  HaUatna  Middle 
'io**,  voL  ü.  p.  470. 

^  From  the  following  authoritiea,  it  appears  imposaible  to  trace  it  further 
Wk  tban  the  thirteenm  Century;  and  it.is  doubtfiu  whether  the  Araba  were, 
Bi*^  \s  commonly  snpposed,  the  inventors :  HumboldVe  CoemoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  690 ; 
KtKk,  Tableaux  de» BSvoltdians,  vol.  i.  p.  242  ;  Beckmanns  History  oflnven-' 
'*«M,  IS46,  vol.  ii.  p.  505;  Histoire  Lit.  de  la  France,  vol.  xx.  p.  236';  2%om- 
«"ni  History  of  VhemiOry,  vol.  i.  p.  36;  Haüam's  Middle  AgeSy  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
Tbe  gtatemente  in  Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  371,  are  more  positive 
thaa  the  evidence  we  are  poseesaed  of  will  juatify ;  but  thera  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Bort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early  period  used  in  China,  and  in  other 
paruof  Asia. 

*  Fottei,  fe  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129 ;  Lingards  History  of  England, 
^l.  iL  pp.  356,  357.  Among  the  i^glo-Saxons,  '  all  free  men  and  pro- 
pnt-tors  of  Und,  except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
ums,  and  alwavs  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  momeni's  waming.'  Ec- 
fi*^tofL$  JSnyHsn  Antiquäies,  p.  62.  '  There  was  no  distinction  between  the 
aolditt  and  the  dtizen.'  Palgrave^s  Anglo-Saxon  CommontceaUh,  vol.  L  p.  200. 
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being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as  such,  had  no 
separate  existence ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole 
of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all  other 
professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  even  that  was  affected  by 
the  general  tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  large  bodies  of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and 
abbots,  to  most  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those 
days  perfectly  familiär.*^  At  all  events,  between  these 
two  professions  men  were  necessarily  divided :  the  only 
avocations  were  war  and  theology ;  and  if  you  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  everything  of  real  importance 
was  altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
priests  and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  bat- 
tles.^^  But,  on  the  other  band,  there  was  neither  trade, 
nor  commerce,  nor  manufactures ;  there  was  no  science, 
no  literature:  the  useful  arts  were  entirely  unknown; 
and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society  were  unacquainted, 
not  only  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts,  but  with  the 
commonest  decencies  of  civilizea  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the 
old  System,  a  man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generallj 
inherited  from  bis  father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and 
he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field.^    According  to  the 

^^  On  theae  warlike  ^cclesiastics,  oompare  Gh^oae's  Military  AnUq.  toL  L 
pp.  67-8  ;  LingartPs  Hist,  of  EngUmd,  vol.  iL  pp.  26,  183,  vol.  iii.  d.  14;  Ttv- 
ner's  Hid.  ofEngUmdy  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  voL  v.  pp.  92, 402, 406 ;  Moskeitns  EccL 
Hitiwy,  vol.  i.  pp.  173,  193,  241 ;  CrichUnCi  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  voL  L 
p.  220.  Such  opponents  were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happ»y 
aajs  it  was  sacriiege  for  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1005  hi^ 
Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  Council  to  declare,  ^Quöd  qoi  apprehenderit 
episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat.'  MatÜuei  Parts  Hist&ria  MmoTj  p.  18.  As  the 
context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  foUow  that  a  maa  became 
spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop  prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  eoTem- 
ment, '  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period.  7kr- 
ner^s  Hintory  of  England^  vol.  iü*  P*  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  hiatorian 
says  of  Europe  generally :  '  alle  Künste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  aaf 
das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  und  Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  überflüssig  und 
schädlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie  war  vonnöthen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem 
Himmel  zu  verbinden.'     WincMer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  1854,  p.  56. 

^  In  1181,  Henry  IE.  of  England  ordered  that  evezj  man  should  have 
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new  System,  new  means  were  required,  and  the  equip- 
ment  became  more  costly  and  more  diflicult.  First,  there 
was  the  supply  of  gunpowder  ;**  then  there  was  the  pos- 
session  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and 
considered  diflicult  to  manage.^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave 
rise,  such  as  pistols,  bombs,  inortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the 

either  a  sword  or  bow ;  which  he  was  not  to  seU;  but  leave  to  bis  heir : 
^caeteri  autem  onines  haberent  wanbasiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et 
gladium^  Tel  arcum  et  sagittas :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquifi  arma  sua  venderet 
Tel  iavadiaret;  aed  cam  moreretur,  daret  illa  propinquiori  hseredi  buo.' 
Rog.  de  Hüv.  Annal.  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  Mö  rey.  In  the  reign  of 
£dward  L,  it  waa  ordered  that  every  man  possessing  land  to  the  yalue  of 

forty  shillin}^  ahoiüd  keep  *  a  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  dagger 

Tho^  who  were  to  kfep  bows  and  arrows  might  have  them  out  of  the 
forest'  Orose's  Müitctty  Antiquäies,  vol.  ii!  pp.  fcl^  302.  Compare  Geijer's 
Higtory  of  the  SnoedeSy  part  L  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  Century, 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  'in  each  from 
lüur  to  iive  thousand  acholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and 
in  great  part  gentry.*  Sir  Wiüiam  HamiUon  on  the  Hidory  of  Universales, 
in  EatmUan*s  PhUosoph.  Discuuions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts 
made  to  revive  archery,  was  a  Warrant  isi^ued  by  Elizabeth  in  1690,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egeiion  Papera,  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden 
^.  184ü.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows  and  arrows  did  not  iinally 
disappear  firom  the  muster-rolls  tili  1699 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  musket 
guined  ground.     See  Yonge's  Diary,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848,  p.  xvii. 

^  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in 
England  untU  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Canideiis  JEiizabeth,  in  Kennetfa  His' 
tory,  ToL  ii.  p.  388,  London,  1719;  Stricklmids  Queens  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  223,  Lond.  1843 ;  Groses  Military  AntiquiUes,  vol.  i.  p.  878.  But  Sharon 
furaer  {Hislory  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown, 
^m  an  order  of  Kichard  lU.  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was 
m^e  in  England  in  1483 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston  {Englisb  Antiquüies,  p.  182, 
Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and  ezported  it  as  early  as 
Uli :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a  costly  article ; 
&od  eren  in  the  rt^ign  of  Charles  L,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
'whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising.'  Por- 
i««rtrf.  Eid.  voL  ii.  p.  Ö56.  In  1686,  it  appeara  from  the  Clarendon  Corre- 
*F^fukHce,  voL  i.  p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  2/.  10«. 
to  iU.  a  barrel.  On  the  expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  Century,  see 
Lidng  and  Kopps  Beports  on  Chemistry,  \  oi,  iii.  p.  325,  Lond.  1862. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
^teenth  Century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  au  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Sal' 


Charles  L  In  the  recent  edition  of  Beckmann' s  Histary  of  Inventions,  Lond. 
1^,  ToL  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  muskets  were  <  first  used 
fit  the  battle  of  Pavia.'  Compare  Danü,  Mistoire  de  la  MiUce,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
)nth  Ümytlie's  Military  Discourses,  in  ElUs's  Original  Leiters,  p.  53,  edit 
Cttidcn  Society. 
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like.*^  All  these  things,  by  increasing  the  coraplication  of 
the  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
practice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change  that  was 
being  efFected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them.  To 
suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  or- 
ganized :  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up  bodies  of 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  otheremployments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  enoraged.  Thus  ii 
was  that  there  arose  Standing  armies;  the  first  of  which 
were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Century,*"  al- 
most  immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known. 
Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary 
troops ;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though 
the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  Century.*® 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  br 
the  change  it  efFected  in  the  Classification  of  European 
Society.  The  regulär  troops  being,  from  their  discipline, 
more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  the  government^  it  naturally 
foUowed  that,  as  thcir  merits  became  understood,  the  cid 
militia  should  fall,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  neglected, 

^  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  tbe  sixteenth  ceDtnry. 
Grose^s  Mäüary  Antig.  vol.  i.  pp.  102, 146.  Gunpowder  was  firet  employed 
in  minin^  towus  in  1487.  PrescoWs  Hiü,  of  Feraifiaftd  and  IsabeOa,  xoL  iL 
p.  32 ;  Kochy  Tableau  des  RevohdioM^  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniely  Hitioire  de  h 
Miiice  Franqaiae^  voL  i.  p.  Ö74  Daniel  {Müice  Franqaise^  vol.  i.  pp.  580, 
681)  says  that  bombs  were  not  invented  tili  1588 ;  and  the  some  tiiing  is 
aaserted  in  Bioffraphie  Universdle,  vol.  xv.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Grtwe 
(Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  387),  they  are  mentioned  by  Valturinus  in  1471 
On  the  general  eondition  of  the  French  artillery  in  the  sixteenth  centuir, 
see  ReUUions  des  Amhasaadettrs  VenitienSf  voLi.  pp.  94,  476,  478,  Paris, 
1838,  4to ;  a  curioua  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some  doabt  as  to 
the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly  usea  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century.  See  BoMtn^ 
das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  MiUce,  voL  L  pp. 
441,  442. 

^^  Blackstone*s  Commentaries^  vol.  i.  p.  413;  Daniel,  Hisl.  de  Ut  Müicej 
vol.  i  jp.  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401,  493 ;  CEuores  de  Twrgot,  vol.  viii.  p.  228. 

^^  The  leading  facta  respecting  the  employnient  of  mercenaiy  troops  are 
indicated  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Ualiam,  in  bis  Middle  Ages,  vol.  l 
pp.  328-337. 
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and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the  same  time,  this  di- 
minution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined  soldiers  deprived 
the  countiy  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources,  and  there- 
fore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
ciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to 
their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was 
first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian ;  and  there  arose  a  separate  militÄry  profession,*^ 
which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
total  amount  of  Citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in 
some  other  pursuit.^^  In  this  way,  immense  bodies  of  men 
weregi-aduallyweanedfrom  their  old  warlike  habits;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  thosearts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mina, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with 
war  or  with  theology,  now  Struck  out  into  a  middle  path, 
mid  created  those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modern  civilization  owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive 
generation  this  tendency  towards  a  separate  Organization 
was  more  marked ;  the  Utility  of  a  division  of  labour  be- 
came  clearly  recognized ;  and  as  by  this  means  know- 
ledge iteelf  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle  or 
iiitellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.     Each  addi- 

^  Grose  (MiUtary  AntiauUies^  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  Sil)  says,'  that  until  the 
»xteenth  Century,  Engliäti  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress;  but  'were 
di«»tinguished  by  badges  of  their  leaders'  arnis,  similar  to  those  now  wom 
Wwatfcrmen.'  It  was  also  early  in  the  sixteenth  Century  that  there  lirst 
arose  a  separate  military  literature.  Danid,  Hist,  de  la  MtUcCy  vol.  i.  p.  380 : 
'  hti  auteursy  qui  ont  ^crit  en  detail  sur  la  discipline  militaire  :  or  ce  u'est 
ini^re^  que  sous  FrangoLs  I,  et  sous  TEmpereur  Charles  V,  que  les  Italiens^ 
l"*^  Fran^oisy  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  commencd  ä  ^rire  sur  ce 
Sujet.' 

^  The  chaoge  from  the  tirae  when  every  lavman  was  a  soldier,  is  very 
remarkable.  Adam  Smith  (  WeaUh  of  NatimSy  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says, 
'  Among  the  civÜized  natious  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed, 
that  not  more  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
c«^  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the 
^xpeo«  of  their  Service.'  The  same  proportion  is  given  in  Sadler^s  Law 
of  Pi^nUatton,  vol  i.  p.  21)2 ;  and  in  Urandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains^ 
chap.  üL — (Euerem  de  Montesi^uieUj  p.  130 :  also  in  Sharpe'»  HUtory  of  Egypt^ 
^ol  L  p.  105;  and  in  AUboiCb  Hitiory  of  Europe^  vol.  xiL  p.  318. 
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tion  to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two 
classes,  and  checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that 
love  of  war,  on  which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all 
enthusiasm  is  concentrated.  The  evidence  of  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is  so  füll  and 
decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  combining  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activitr, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  that  in  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form, 
showed  itself  in  religious  outbreaks ;  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth  centur}%  its  energy,  becoming  more  practical,  was 
turned  against  the  abuses  of  govemment,  and  caused  a 
series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any  part  of  Europe 
escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eight<;enth  and  nine- 
teenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  de- 
partment  of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education, 
teaching  legislators,  Controlling  kings,  and,  above  all^ 
settling  on  a  sure  foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public 
Opinion,  to  which  not  only  constitutional  princes,but  even 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictiy 
amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions ;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  or  fonn  the  least  idea  of 
its  future  prospects.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the 
reader  can  now  perceive  the  way  in  which  so  slight  a 
matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  diminished  the 
warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  and  coUateral  circumstances  which  tended 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  efFectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession 
indispensable ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  infused  into 
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them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that  lust  of  con- 
quest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  oiF  those 
(liseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are 
too  often  ailiicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love 
of  war  has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has 
not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  eifects.  I  allude 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  Political  Economy ;  a  brauch 
of  knowledge  with  which  even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but  which  possesses  an 
importance  it  would  be  diflicult  to  exaggerate,  and  is, 
moreover,  reniarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  iinme- 
diately  connected  with  the  art  of  govemment  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  luUy  known  to  the  more 
advanced  thinkers,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  by 
men  of  ordinary  education :  but  even  those  by  whom  it 
is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.^^ 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  fumish  another  argu- 
ment  in  support  of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to 
establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  araong  the  different  causes  of 
war,  comraercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous ;  and  there  arenumerous  instances  of  quarrels 
respecting  the  Promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or 
the  protection  of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes 
of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the  very  ignorant,  but 
the  very  natural  notion,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
(lepend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  what«ver  is 
gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was 
Wlieved  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money ;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people 

"  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  toucbed  on  rery  briefly 
in  Eanqm,  Higtoire  de  rEccnomie  PoUtique,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  Twies  s 
hogr€9B  of  Poiilical  £emomy,  p.  240. 
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to  import  few  coinmodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever 
this  was  done,  aflFairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  State ;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declarwl 
that  we  were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that 
some  other  country  was  getting  the  better  of  us,  and 
was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.^^  For  this  the  only 
remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  comniercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our 
commodities,  and  give  us  more  of  their  gold :  if,  however, 
they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  reason;  and  for  this  purpose  an  annament 
was  fitted  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by  lessening  our 
wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone 
trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  markets.^ 

^'  This  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  '  Discouree,'  umttec 
in  1678,  and  printed  in  iäoto^s  Londonf  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade ;  but  that  if  thev  are  le«. 
we  lose.  Stolpes  London^  edit.  Thoms,  ld42,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balAzirv 
was  disturbed,  politicians  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  IHi^', 
James  I.  said,  in  one  of  bis  long  Speeches,  'It's  stränge  that  mr  Mint 
hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  wast  of 
money  is  the  uneven  halancing  oV  trade.  Pari.  Hi^ory^  vol.  i.  p.  1179:  ft* 
also  the  debate  *0n  the  Scarcity  of  Money,'  pp.  1194-1106.  In  1020,  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  State  of  great  altirni,  passed  a  resolntion,  *■  That  the 
importation  of  tobacco  out  of  S^in  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  munej  in 
this  kingdom.'  PftarL  Hui.  vol.  i.  p.  1108.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  ar;[rued 
in  the  liouse  of  Commons  that  tne  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  bv 
their  trade  with  the  £ast  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  coan- 
ü'y !  Pari,  HUt.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Half  a  Century  later,  the  same  principle 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  bis  Letters,  and  also  in  his  OWr- 
Tations  upon  the  United  Provincei^  TempW»  Works,  voL  L  p.  175,  voL  iL 
pp.  117,118. 

*'  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesburv,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
ennounced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  EnglLsh  must  go  to  war  with 
the  Dutch;  for  that  it  was  '  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balanee; 
and  that  if  we  do  not  master  their  trade,  they  will  oui-s.  They  or  we  niopt 
truckle.  One  must  and  will  ^ve  the  law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  com- 
pounding,  where  the  cuntest  is  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world.'  Somn* 
Tracts,  vol.  viii.  p.  39.  A  few  months  later,  still  insisting  on  the  proprietv 
of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  that  it '  was  necest^ary  to  the  tn<ie 
of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in  the  E<b>t 
Indies.'  Pari  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  687.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  imd 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongiy  insisting  on  the  btfse- 
fits  which  would  accnie  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  Irance.  Somtr* 
TractSj  vol.  xi.  pp.  199,  217 )  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  coDi«* 
quences  of  peace  with  France  would  be  *  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of 
our  trade.'  See  also,  in  vol.  xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam IIL    In  1743;  Lord  Ilardwicke^  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  hid 
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This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was 
formerly  universal  ;^*  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest 
politicians,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but 
increased  those  feelings  of  natural  hatred  by  which  war 
is  encouraged ;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishino:  the  wealth  of  its  neio:hbours.^*  In 
the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  Century, 
there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  ex- 
posed  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
based.^  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with  those 
politicians  by  whcm  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 

time,  Said  in  the  House  of  Lords^ '  If  our  wealth  is  diminished,  it  is  time  to 
ruin  tbe  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driren  us  from  the  markets  of 
the  Continent — by  sweepin?  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by  blockading  their 
ports.'     Campbelfs  Lives  of  the  Chimceüors,  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

^  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  Century,  see  Müls  History  of  India^  vol.  i. 
pp.  41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions 
n^pecting  the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  Essay  on  Money,  in  Lockens  Works^ 
Tol.  iv, ;  and  in  particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21,  49-Ö2.  Berkeley,  profound 
tbinker  as  he  was,  feil  into  the  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  tbe  balance  of  trade,  and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion 
a?  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Querist,  Nos.  xcix.  clxi.,  in  Berkeley^s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250 :  see  also  bis  proposal  for  a  sumptuary  l^w,  in 
Eirny  towards  prevenfmy  the  Ruin  of  Great  JBrüainy  in  Works,  vol.  li.  p.  190. 
The  pconomical  view«  of  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xx.  chap.  xii. 
in  (Eueres,  f.  353)  are  as  bopelessly  wrong;  while  Vattel  {Droit  des  Gens, 
ynl.  i.  pp.  111,  117, 118,  206)  poes  out  of  bis  way  to  praise  the  mischievous 
interferenoe  of  the  flnglish  govemment,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattem 
to  other  states. 

*'  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1042,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to 
▼mt  with  each  other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  monev, 
or,  as  be  called  it,  their  '  wealth.*  See  bis  speech,  in  Pari,  History,,  vol.  ö. 
pp.  1274-1279. 

^  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the 
»Wurdity  of  discoura^ng  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  T^ciss 
on  the  Proyress  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  8,  12,  13.  Bat  I  believe  that  the 
earliest  approacb  towards  modern  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay 
puUishea  m  1581,  and  ascribed  to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in 
ibe  Ilarleian  Jliscellmy,  vol.  Lx.  pp.  139-192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title, 
ßrii^f  Concetpt  of  English  Poiicy,  givea  an  inade^uate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the 
vhole^  the  niotft  iniportant  work  on  the  theory  of  politics  which  had  then 
app^red :  since  the  author  not  only  dinplays  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
prii^  and  value,  such  as  no  pre^'ious  thmker  pessessed,  but  he  points  out 
<l»farly  the  cau'^s  of  that  svstem  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leadmg  econo- 
tiiii  al  fact  in  the  reign  of  ]BIizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
rlv?  of  the  poor-laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but 
the  original  is  easily  accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Student  of  Eng- 
Ibh  hiätory.  Among  other  heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade 
incürn. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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tered.  It  is  doubtfizl  if  they  were  known ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators,  who,  fi'om  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occu- 
pations,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sufiicicnt  leisure  to 
master  each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made ;  and 
who  in  consequence  are,  as  a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of 
their  age.  The  result  was,  that  they  went  blundering  oa 
in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish 
without  their  interference,  troubling  that  ccmmerce  by 
repeated  and  harassing  regulations,and  taking  for  grantea 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  govemment  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.*' 
But  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  a  long  course  of  events, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the 
World  had  then  seen  no  example.  This  great  movement 
displayed  its  energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge ; 
and  now  it  was  that  a  successful  attempt  was  first  made 
to  raise  Political  Economy  to  a  science,  by  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  creation  and  difPusion  of  wealth. 
In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate  results,  is  probably 
the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by 
a  Single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles  on  which 
govemment  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the  old 
theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce  was  destroyed 

'"^  In  regard  to  the  inteiference  of  the  English  legislatuie,  it  is  stated  bj 
Mr.  M'Cimoch  (Polä.  Econ,  p.  260),  on  the  authority  of  a  con^mittee  of  the 
HouBe  of  Commona,  that  befpre  the  year  1820,  '  no  fewer  than  two  thov- 
Sand  lawB  with  reapect  to  commerce  had  been  passed  at  difierent  period».* 
It  may  be  confidently  asaerted,  that  every  one  ot  thoee  hiws  was  an  unmiti- 
gated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of  any  kind,  can  be  pro- 
tected  by  govemment  without  inflicting  immeasurably  sreater  loss  upon  the 
unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal,  the 
lofis  will  be  universal.  Some  stnking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which 
have  been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  BarrittgUnC%  Obtervatiam 
on  the  Statutes j  pp.  2/9-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considei^  necessary  that  eveir 
parliament  should  do  something  in  this  way ;  and  Charles  11.,  fn  one  of  h» 
Speeches,  says, '  I  pray,  contrive  any good  short  hüls  which  mayimprore  the 
industry  of  the  nation  ....  and  so  Ood  bless  your  Councils.'  Pur/T  JTtWory, 
voL  iv.  p.  201.  Compaie  the  remarks  on  the  fishery-trade^  in  Samen  2Vac<j^ 
Tol.  xii.  p.  33. 
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in  nearly  all  its  parts;*®  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  only  attackcd,  but  its  falsehood  was  demon- 
strated;  and  innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been 
accuinulating:  for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.^^ 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  pre- 
ceding  Century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great 
works  of  Stafford  and  Serra ;  and  although  the  principles 
which  it  advocated  would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the 
attention  of  speculative  thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  have  produced  no  elfect  on  practical  politicians,  or, 
at  all  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and 
precarious  influence.    But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had 
now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordinary  legislators 
were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great  truths, 
which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
raons  ;^  and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers,  were  list^ned  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great 
assembly,  whose  opinions  were  mainly  regulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  anything  could  be  discovered  by  the  moderns  which 
was  not  already  known  to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain 
that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves  up  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.     No  great  truth 
which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost ; 

"  To  thifl  the  only  excepidon  of  any  moment  is  the  yiew  taken  of  the 
nsunr-lawfly  which  Jeremy  Beotham  has  the  honour  of  demoliahing. 

^'  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  hat  the 
Works  of  that  profonnd  thinker  were  too  fragmentaiy  to  prodace  much 
«%ct  Indeed  Hume,  notwithstandin^  hie  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to 
Smith  in  compTehenaiveness  as  weU  as  in  industry. 

^  The  first  notioe  I  have  ohserved  of  the  Wetüth  of  Natumt  in  Parlia- 
ment  is  in  1783 ;  and  hetween  then  and  the  end  of  the  Century  it  is  re- 
ianA  to  several  times^  and  latterly  with  increaain^  frequency.  See  Parität 
metUary  MüUny,  voL  xxiii.  p.  1162,  vol.  zxvL  pp.  4ol,  1035,  vol.  xzviL 
f  3d5,  Tol  zxiz.  pp.  SU,  905,  d82,  10G5,  voL  xxx.  pp.  330,  333,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  2,  voL  xxxüi.  pp.  353,  386,  622,  648,  649,  663,  774,  777,  778,  822,  823, 
H24, 825, 827, 1249,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  11, 97,  98, 141,  142,  304,  473,  860,  901, 
^2, 903w  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  paasages  may  have  been  overlooked : 
kut  I  believe  that  these  aie  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  referred 

to  doiing  seventeen  yean.    From  a  passage  in  PeUew's  lA/e  of  Sidmouth, 

vol  L  p.  61,  it  appean  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in 

1787. 

o2 
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nor  has  any  important  discoveiy  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  everytning  before  it.  Even  so, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  thein, 
were  vainly  struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming 
majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year 
the  great  truth  made  its  way ;  always  advancing,  never 
receding.^^  The  majority  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few 
men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to  dwindle ;  and 
at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 
opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were  uni- 
versally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the 
afiairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the 
march  of  nations.  And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  tri- 
umph  alone  should  be  enough  to  repress  the  presuraption 
of  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  so  exaggerat«  the  im- 
portance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great  results  to  their 
own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances.  For,  whence 
did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  assume  the  merit?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles?  These 
are  the  elcments  of  their  success;  and  these  they  can 
only  learn  fi  om  their  masters— from  those  great  teachers, 
who,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the 
World  with  their  discoveries.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear  of  contradictiou, 

•^  In  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  financial  Bpeecbes,  appealed  to  *  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Sinitn,  who,  it  was  well  ßaid,  would  persuade  the  piwent 
ffeneraüon  and  govern  the  next.'  Pari.  Hist.  toL  xxxui.  p.  778.  In  l^l•'>, 
Dugald  Stewart  (PkUosophy  of  the  Human  Mindy  toI.  ii.  p.  472)  announce«! 
that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  '  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailinj 
creed  of  thinkin^  men  all  over  Europe.'  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  *Tbe 
reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade  is  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  the  progress  which 
this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom  we  should  have  expecU-d 
to  ding  the  longest  to  old  prejudices.'  PropoMUfor  an  ecanamtcai  CNrrencyf 
in  lücarUo's  Works,  p.  407. 
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that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publication  of 
one  siugle  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happiiiess 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of 
all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  an  authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here 
concemed  to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in 
diminishing  the  energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the 
way  in  which  they  effected  this  may  be  easily  stated. 
As  long  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of  course  also  be- 
lieved that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals ;  it,  therefore,  becarae  natural  that 
Government  should  be  expected  to  take  measures  by 
which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  done  by  draining  other  C'>untries  of  their  gold ;  a 
result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenu- 
ously  resbted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible :  every  comraercial  treaty 
was  an  attempt  inade  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another  ;^^ 
every  new  tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility ;  and  that 
wbich  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  be- 
came  one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  and 
national  animosities,  by  which  war  is  raainly  promoted.^* 
But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood  that  gold  and 

'^  Sir  Theodore  Janson,  in  liis  General  Maxim»  of  Trade^  published  in  1713, 
Uys  it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that '  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  seem  to  stnve  wno  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and 
they  concur  in  this  maxim,  that  the  le^s  they  consume  of  loreign  commodities, 
the  better  it  is  for  them.'  Somerg  TractSf  vol.  xüi.  p.  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a 
IMogne  hetrceen  an  Englishnian  and  a  Dutckman^  published  in  1700,  the 
Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his  govemment  had  'forced 
tmties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.^  Somer»  Tracts,  toI.  xL 
p.  376.  This  is  the  System  of  '  narrow  selfishness'  denounced  by  Dr.  Story, 
in  his  noble  work.  Conßict  of  Laws,  1841,  p.  32. 

**  *  It  cannot,  mdeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like 
those  90  frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars 
and  of  much  bloodshed.'  AP  CuUoch'a  Principle»  of  Political  £conomy,  p.  140. 
S<^  also  pp.  37,  38 :  '  It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  weltare  of  its 
n*>i]fhboitrs  as  incompatible  with  its  own  :  hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of 
injnring  and  impovenshing  each  other ;  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial 
rirahj,  which  has  been  Uie  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  greater  num« 
her  Ol  modern  wan.' 
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silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself  solely 
consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add  to  the 
raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches ;  when 
these  great  truths  were  recognized,^  all  the  old  notions 
respecting  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  iraport- 
ance  of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  feil  to  the  ground. 
These  enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theoiy 
of  barter  was  easily  worked  out.    It  was  perceived,  that 
if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  eveiy  country  which  engages  in  it ;  that,  in 
the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on 
the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the 
facility  with  which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities 
which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  retum 
those  commodities  which  it  could  only  produce  at  a  great 
expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill 
of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  afFord  to 
supply  at  a  lower  rate.     From  this  it  foUowed,  that,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a 
rieh  and  frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  com- 
mercial  spirit,  which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now 
invariably  pacific.^^    And  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  hundred  is  familiär  with 


^  On  the  rapid  difiiision  during  the  present  Century  of  the  prindples 
"^orked  out  hy  the  economists,  compare  Laing's  Sweden^  pp.  356-358,  with 
a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Malihus  on  Population,  1826,  vol.  iL  pp.  354, 
865. 

^  '  The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  oTentiled 
for  centuries  all  senae  of  the  general  Community  of  advantage  which  com- 
mercial  countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another;  and  that  com- 
mercial  spirit,  which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  ohstaclea  to  wara,  was  during 
a  certain  penod  of  European  bistory  their  principal  cause.'  Mür$  FoUUcid 
Economy,  1849,  vol.  ü.  p.  221.  This  great  cnange  in  the  feelings  of  the  am- 
mercial  classes  did  not  hegin  before  the  present  Century,  and  has  not  been 
vihible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  fi ve-and-twenty  or  thirty  yean; 
but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  paasage  written  by  Herder  in  178^  j  see 
bis  Ideen  zur  Oetchichte,  yoL  üi.  pp.  292,  293. 
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the  arguments  on  which  these  economical  discoveries  are 
founded,  that  does  not  prevent  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
coveries themselves  produce  on  his  own  mind.  The  mer- 
cantile  class  is,  like  every  other,  acted  upon  by  causes 
which  only  a  few  raembers  of  that  class  are  able  to  per- 
ceive.     Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable  oppo- 
nents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  can 
give  valid  reasons  to  justify  their  Opposition.     But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  Opposition  from  taking  place.     For 
an  immense  majority  of  men  always  foUow  with  implicit 
Submission  the  spirit  of  their  own  time ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time  is  merely  its  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
that  knowledge  takes.    As,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
daily  life,  every  one  is'  benefited,  in  the  increase  of  his 
comlbrts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the  progress  of 
raany  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does  not 
even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  be- 
nefited  by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  have  already  effected  a 
complete  change  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  operating  slowly,  but  steadily, 
upon  those  other  European  states,  where  public  opinion 
being  less  powerful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establish  great 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.     While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively 
small  number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  political  economists ;  who,  by  removing  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  ignorance  of  successive  govem- 
ments  had  impeded  trade,  have  now  settled  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  commercial  prosperity  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.     Most  assuredly 
is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement  has 
lessened  the  chance  of  war,.by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with 
Foreign  countries :  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but 
the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them ; 
and  finally,  by  exploding  those  long-established  errors, 
which,  inducing  men  to  believe  that  nations  are  the  na^ 
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tural  enemies  of  each  other,  encouraged  those  evilfeelings, 
and  fostered  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strength  of 
which  the  military  spirit  owed  no  small  share  of  its  fonner 
influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has 
been  weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting 
the  application  of  Steam  to  the  purposcs  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  diflFerent  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which 
one  nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance,  the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a 
large  class  of  English  writers  formerly  directed  against 
the  morals  and  private  character  of  the  Kreuch,  aod,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  even  against  the  chastity  of  French 
women,  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angiy  feelings 
then  existing  between  the  two  first  countries  of  Europe; 
irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating  the 
French  against  English  calumnies.  In  the  same  way, 
there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishrnan  firraly 
believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen ;  a  class  of 
beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean 
and  stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy, 
who  lived  entirely  off  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard 
mass  eveiy  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and 
who  even  worshipped  the  Pope.  On  the  other  band,  the 
French  were  taught  to  despise  us,  as  rüde  unlettered  bar- 
barians,  without  either  taste  or  humanity ;  surly,  ill-con- 
ditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy  cliraate,  where  a  per- 
petual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from 
ever  being  seen ;  suffering  fix)m  so  deep  and  inveterat« 
a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  EngUsh 
spieen;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  malady, 
constantly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves 
by  thousands.^^ 

^  That  there  are  more  Buiddes  in  gloomj  weather  than  in  fine  weather, 
used  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  French 
wita,  who  were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder,  and 
on  the  relation  between  it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such 
0peculatioQ8,  the  fact  is  exactly  oppostte  to  what  is  generally  auppoeedj  aod 
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Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of 
Fi'ance  and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions 
which  the  two  lirst  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other. 
But  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  bringing  the  two 
countries  into  close  and  intimate  contact,  has  dissipated 
these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire, 
and,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  to  respect  each  other. 
And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  respect.  For, 
whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain 
that  mankind  at  lange  has  farmore  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  eveiy  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than 
bad  ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponder- 
ance  of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human 
nice,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  bis  species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate  with  each  other, 
and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  This  is 
because  an  enlarged  experience  provestbat  mankind  is  not 
so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  be- 
heve.  But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues, 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of 
Society  would  increase  our  bad  opinion  of  others ;  because, 
though  we  may  love  our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally 
love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  those  whose  extensive  knowledge  makes 
thera  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human 
actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most  pro- 
found  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It 
is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  bis  fancied 
wrongs,  who  is  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties  of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad  ones.    Or  eise 

▼e  baTe  decisive  evidence  that  there  are  more  suioides  in  summer  than  in 
Winter.  See  Quddet  mr  THomme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  168 ;  Tiuot  de  la  Manie 
du  Smcide.  Paris,  1840,  pp.  60,  149,  160 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i. 
p.  103 ;  Wmslaw'9  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  pp.  131,  133  ;  Hawkirui'a 
Midical  aMi$tic8,  p.  170. 
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it  is  sorae  foolish  and  Ignorant  monk,  who,  dreaming  away 
his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  vanity 
by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others ;  and  thus  deckiming 
against  the  enjojnnents  of  life,  revenges  himself  on  that 
Society  from  which  by  his  o\vti  superstition  he  is  excluded. 
These  are  the  sort  of  man  who  insist  most  strongly  on 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such 
opinions  have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  countries  in  which  they 
are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent.    Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumemble  benefits  derived  from  advancing 
knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those  im- 
proved  facilities  of  communication,*^  which,  by  increasing 
the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are 
brought  into  contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
corrected  their  prejudices,  raised  the  opinion  which  each 
forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostility,  and 
thus  diflFusing  a  more  favourable  view  of  our  common 
nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop  those  boundless  re- 
sources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  very  existence  of 
which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modern  Eu- 
rope.  The  French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere 
force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think  more  fiivour- 
ably  of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt 
in  which  both  nations  formerly  indulged.    In  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country  is  acquainted 
with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to  imi- 
tate.    For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact^  you 
remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.** 

*^  Eespectdng  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  oar  own 
country.    Bj  the  re^uma  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  paa^n- 

fers  annually  travellin^  bj  railway  amounted  in  184i  to  nineteen  millioof ; 
ut  in  1852  they  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty-six  milliona.    Jountd 
of  Statktical  Society^  vol.  xvi.  p.  292. 

^  Of  this,  Mr.  Stephens  (in  bis  valuable  work,  Central  America,  voL  i. 

g[>.  247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man 
anrera :  *  Indeed,  in  no  narticular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opii^^on 
of  foreigners ;  a  happy  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercouree  in 
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This  is  the  true  bond  of  charity ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the 
lessons  which  moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach. 
They  have  pursued  their  vocation  for  centuries,  without 
producing  the  least  effect  in  lessening  the  frequency  of 
war.  But  it  raay  be  said  without  the  slightest  exaggera- 
.  tion,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid  down,  and 
every  fi'esh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are  addi- 
tionai  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and 
unbroken  peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  to- 
gether  the  fortunes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

1  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  en- 
deavoured  to  indicat«  the  causes  which  have  diminished 
religious  persecution  and  war ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with 
which  men  have  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-crea- 
tures.  The  question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecu- 
tion I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because  it  will  be  raore 
fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  partof  this  volume.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is 
an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can  be  eflfected 
on  this  subject  by  the  Operation  of  moral  feelings.  The 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  Ihave  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious 
length,  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that 
the  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are  necessarily  anta- 
gonistic.  In  pushing  tlieinquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  ha\e, 
by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three 
vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by  which  the  general  move- 
ment has  been  accelerated.  These  are — the  invention  of 
Gunpowder,  the  discoveriesof  Political  Economy,  and  the 
discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion,  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  Channels  by  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and 

bre&king  down  prejudices  agamst  individualB  or  classea'  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(Hidory  of  India,  p.  195)  says,  '  Those  who  have  known  the  Indiana  longest, 
bave  always  the  best  opinion  of  them :  but  this  i»  rather  a  con^immt  to 
^fumm  nature  than  to  them^  smoe  it  is  true  of  every  other people.^  Compare  an 
infttnictive  passage  in  Darwin's  Journal  of  Beeearchee^  p.  421,  with  Burdach^ 
TraiU  de  tmftioiogie  comme  Science  d*  Observation,  vol.  li.  p.  61. 
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the  way  in  which  they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  I 
have  brought  forward,  have,  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny ;  and  I  am 
quite  iinable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground  their  accu- 
racy  is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagreeable 
to  certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness  of  a  Statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of 
its  falsehood.  The  sources  trom  which  the  evidence  has 
been  derived  are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  1 
hope,  fairly  stated.  And  from  them  there  results  a  most 
important  conclusion.  From  them  we  are  bound  to  infer, 
that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most 
widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are 
constantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminishing; 
and  that  their  diminution  has  been  elFected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings.  but  solely  by  the 
activity  of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages, 
man  has  been  able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
which  the  progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws 
have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual  laws,  there  arises  a  strong  presumptiou  that  in 
inferior  matters  the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To 
prove  this  in  its  füll  extent,  and  thus  raise  the  presump- 
tion  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an 
Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The  reader 
jnust,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work :  in  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress  Europe  has 
made  from  barbarism  to  civüization  is  entirely  due  to  its 
intellectual  activity ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now, 
for  some  centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  shake  off 
the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by  which  in  an 
earlier  State  their  career  might  have  been  troubled;  and 
that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and 
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still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberra- 
tions,  which,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disap- 
pear.     So  that,  in  a  great  and  comprehensive  view,  the 
changes  in  eveiy  civilized  people  are,  in  their  aggregate, 
dependent  solely  on  three  things :  iirst,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  secondly,  on 
the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  kno\yledge  is  diffused,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 
These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized 
country ;  and  although  their  Operation  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed  by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals, 
such  moral  feelings  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  of 
loDg  periods  remains  unaifected.  Owing  to  causes  of  which 
we  are  Ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
Proportion  which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  inten- 
tions bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  beinherent. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original  morals  of 
inankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress. 
Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  sorae 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ;  but 
experience   teaches   us  that,  as  they  are  always  anta- 
gonistic,  they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their 
o^vn  Opposition.     The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected 
by  the  activity  of  another.     For  to  every  vice  there  is  a 
corresponding  virtue.     Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  bene- 
volence;  sympathy  is  excited  by  sufFering ;  the  injustice 
of  soine  provokes  the  charity  of  others ;  new  evils  are  raet 
by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  per- 
manent impression.    The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of 
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them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  eflfect,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level.  This  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  wliich 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subjeet.  Above  all  this, 
there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for 
ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporaiy 
evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good  ;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside^  are 
neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by  the 
incessant  movements  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries 
of  great  men  never  leave  us ;  they  are  immortal,  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of 
empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their 
different  measures  and  their different  Standards;  oneset 
of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for  another.  They 
pass  aw^ay  like  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision, 
which  leaves  not  a  rack  behirid.  The  discoveries  of  ge- 
nius  alone  remain :  it  is  to  thein  we  owe  all  that  we  now 
have,  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times ;  never  young, 
and  never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life ;  they 
flow  on  in  a  perennial  and  undying  stream ;  they  are 
essentially  cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the  additions 
which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the 
most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 
produce  more  efffect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at 
the  moment  of  their  Promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IKQITIRT  INTO  TBE   INFLUENCK  EXERaSED   BT    RELIOION,    LITERATUBE,  JJXD 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  appljdng  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of 

investigation  which  have  been  found  successful  in  other 

branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived 

notions  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  those  methods, 

we  have  arrived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it 

may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate.     We  have  seen 

that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal  and 

extemal  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  ofthose 

agencies ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical 

laws.  We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe, 

more  powerful  than  physical  laws ;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 

gress  of  civilization,  their  superiority  is  constantly  in- 

creasing,  because  advancing  knowledge  multiplies  the  re- 

sources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  resources  of  nature 

stationary.    On  this  account,  we  have  treated  the  mental 

laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress ;  and  we 

have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subor- 

dinate  place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  oc- 

casional  disturbances,  the  force  and  frequency  of  which 

have  been  long  declining,  and  are  now,  on  a  large  average, 

ahnost  inoperative.     Having,  by  this  means,  resolved  the 

study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  society  into 

the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have  subjected 

these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found  that 

they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intel- 

lectual  laws.     By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have 

clearly  ascertained  the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual 

laws ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civiliza- 

tioQ  is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  mental  laws  over 
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the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the 
intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  oiies.  This  important 
inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being 
progressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of 
Society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
incessantly  advancing.  The  other  argument  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind 
have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ;  but 
have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  in- 
tellectual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows, 
that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 
in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diifusion  of  intellectual 
knowledge ;  and  we  must  consider  physical  phenoraena 
and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberra- 
tions  in  short  pcriods,  but  in  long  periods  correcting  and 
balancing  themselvesr,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontroUed  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  bv 
successive  analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand, 
The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their 
moral  feelings  and  by  their  passions;  but  these  being 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  indivi- 
duals, are  balanced  by  them ;  so  that  their  effect  is,  in 
the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen; 
and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which 
mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  indivi- 
dual  feeling  and  individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and 
neutralized,  we  find  a  clear  Illustration  in  the  facts  alreadv 
brought  forward  respecting  the  histoiy  of  crime.  For 
by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  repro- 
duced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feel- 
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ings  to  which  human  a^tions  are  too  often  referred.     But 
if,  instead  of  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year, 
we  were  to  examine  it  month  by  month,  we  should  find 
less  regularity;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all ;  neither  would 
its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  criminal  records 
of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single  street, 
or  of  a  Single  family.     This  is  because  the  great  social 
laws  by  which  crime  is  govemed,  can  only  be  perceived 
after  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods;  but  in  a 
small  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,and  disturbs  the  Operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual  law.    While^  therefore,  the  moral  feelings 
by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to  abstain 
from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  efifect  on  the  amount  of 
his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  efifect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  conmiitted  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized 
by  opposite  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an 
opposite  conduct.     Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sen- 
sible that  moral  principles  do  aflfect  nearly  the  whole  of 
cur  actions ;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they 
produce  not  the  least  efi^ect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  gi'eat, 
to  enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled 
Operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  beiug  thus,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  govemed  by  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the 
evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  suc- 
cessive  generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  that 
this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the  slight- 
est  doubt.  But,  imlbrtunately,  histoiy  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  tasK  they  have  under- 
taken,  that  few  of  the  necessary  inaterials  have  yet  been 
brought  together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which 
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alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  Information 
respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in 
which  mankind  has  been  ajBFected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — ^instead  of  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  mi8e^ 
able  details :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  in- 
terminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  minister, 
and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  aecounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges, 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us 
utterly  useless,  because  they  neither  fumish  new  truths, 
nor  do  they  supply  the  means  by  which  new  truths  may 
be  discovered.  This  is  the  real  impediment  which  now 
stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment,  and  this 
ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  de- 
prives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use.  In 
other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  Observation  has  pre- 
.  ceded  discovery ;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Man,  the  important  facts  have  been  ne- 
glected,  and  the  unimportant  ones  preserved.  The  con- 
sequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generalize 
historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  fiicts,  as  well  as 
conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  band.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect ;  he  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise 
excavate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous 
drudgery,  that  the  limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to 
the  task ;  and  history,  instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalizations,  is  stiU 
in  so  crude  and  informal  a  State,  that  not  the  most  deter- 
mined  and  protracted  industry  wiU  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned  my  original  scheme ;  and  I  have  reluctantly  deter- 
mined  to  write  the  history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but 
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of  the  civilization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by 
this  means,  wecurtail  the  fieldof  inquiry,  weunfortunately 
diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possessea. 
For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  totality  of  hu- 
man actions,  if  considered  m  long  periods,  depends  on  the 
totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country,  loses 
something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of 
the  average ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
the  Operation  of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the 
Operation  of  the  smaller.  The  interference  of  foreign  go- 
vemments ;  the  influence  exercised  by  the  opinions,  Ute- 
rature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their  invasions, 
perhaps  even  their  conquests ;  the  forcible  introduction  by 
thera  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  uni- 
versal history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one 
country,  are  apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus 
render  the  movements  of  civilization  more  difficult  to 
calculate.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated ;  but  what  I 
first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  important 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of  being 
suhjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advan- 
tageof  studying  past  eventsconsists  in  the  possibility  of  as- 
certaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  movement«  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  themselves.  Every  foreign  or  external 
influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nation  is  an 
interference  with  its  natural  development,  and  therefore 
eomplicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To 
simplify  complications,  is,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiär  to  the 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
Single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable 
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observations  had  vainly  searched ;  the  reason  being,  that 
by  experimenting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them 
from  their  complications ;  and  thus  isolating  them  from 
the  interference  of  unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as 
it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disclose  the  Opera- 
tion of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  Standard  by  which  we  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The 
importance  of  the  history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon 
the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which 
its  actions  are  due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If, 
therefore,  we  could  find  some  civUized  people  who  had 
worked  out  their  civilization  entirely  by  themselves ;  who 
had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  nei- 
ther  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiaritiea 
of  their  rulers, — ^the  history  of  such  a  people  would  be  of 
paramount  importance ;  because  it  would  present  a  condi' 
tion  of  normal  and  inherent  development ;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  State  of  Isolation ;  it  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for 
his  especial  study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions 
have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  Ib- 
reigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all  events,  the  last 
three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfuUy  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are 
invidious  topics ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to 
US  those  superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
But  I  take  up  this  sinrfe  position,  that  of  all  European 
countries,  England  is  the  one  where,  during  the  longest 
period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the 
people  most  active;  where  populär  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  the  widest  basis ;  where  each  man  is  most  able 
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to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes ;  where  every 
one  can  foUow  his  own  beut,  and  propagate  his  own  opi- 
nions  ;  where,  religiouspersecutionbeinglittleknown,the 
play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen, 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere 
subjected ;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay 
without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncontroUed 
by  the  authority  of  the  State ;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiiitual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take 
careof  themselves ;  where  thatmeddlesomedoctrinecalled 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  ex- 
tremes to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  rebellion  are  equally  rare,  and  concession 
being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privi- 
legfd  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by 
the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history 
is  notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast^  to  others  of 
regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that 
England,  owing  to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  Century,  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  our  progress  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  less  affected  than  any  other  by  the  two  main  sources 
of  interference,  namely,  the  authority  of  government,  and 
the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  Century,  it 
became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to  travel 
abroad;*  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  fbr  foreign 

'  Coleridge  well  says,  *  it  is  the  chief  of  many  bleesings  deriTed  from 
the  inaolar  chaivcter  and  drcumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  in- 
fititutions  have  formed  ihemselyes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests.* 
CoUridtfe  an  tke  ConMuHon  of  the  Outrch  and  State,  Svo,  1830,  pp.  20,  21. 
Tbe  political  consequenoes  or  this  were  much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  See  Mhnoires  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.  p.  404,  Bruxelles, 
1837. 

'  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidlj  increasing 
k>T6  of  traveUing  in  the  lixteenth  Century ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observoi. 
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nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  Century, 
the  custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much, 
that,  among  the  rieh  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Eng- 
lishmen  who  did  not,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel ;  while  the  same  classes  in  other  countries,  partly 
because  they  were  less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered  our  island,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  on  someparticularbusiness.  The  result 
was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  eitles  became  gra- 
dually  accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the 
other  band,  there  were  many  of  our  eitles  in  which  none 
but  Englishinen  ever  set  their feet ; '  and  inhabitants,  eveii 
of  the  metropolis,  might  grow  old  without  having  once 
3een  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  duU  and 
pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL,  our  national  character  began 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I 
shall  fiiUy  prove,  was  confined  to  that  small  and  insigni- 
ficant  part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court ;  nor  did 
it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  two  most  impor- 
tant  classes, — the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious 
elass.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions  of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew, 
Mulgrave,  Rochester,  and  Sedley.    But  neither  then,  nor 

that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Century  there  was  first  established  the 
custom  of  appointinff  travelling  tutors.  Compare  BarringtonU  Olnervaium» 
on  the  Statutes f  p.  218^  with  a  letter  from  Beza,  written  in  1598^  in  Memoirm 
et  Carrespondance  de  Du  Plessia  Momay^  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

*  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observahle,  ev^ 
at  a  much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Bouffiers  visited  Ensland, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  '  on  lui  faisoit  un  m^nte  de 
sa  curiositä  de  voir  TAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu'elle  ^toit  la  seol^ 
dame  fran^ise  de  qualitd  qui  fut  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  centB 
ans:  on  ne  comprenoit  pomt,  dans  cette  classe,  lee  ambaasadrices,  ni  la 
duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  ^toient  venues  par  n^cessit^.'  Dutens,  Mhnov^ 
d'tm  Voyageur,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  M4moire9  de  Madame  de  Oefdie,  voL 
viii.  p.  241. 

*  Orme's  Lifeof  Owen,y^.^8l^\  Mahm'eHidQry  of  EnglmdjTo^^ 
9nd  many  other  writers. 
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at  a  much  later  period,  were  any  of  our  great  thinkers 
influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France;^  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  in  tneir  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain 
rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
the  indigenous  pi*oduct  of  our  own  country.^  The  origin 
and  extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and 
English  intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subjeet 
of  immense  importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  pre- 
sent  work,  I  shall  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  say,  that  although  we  have  been, 
and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  im- 
provement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from  them 
nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  des- 
tinies  of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some 
very  valuable  political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  im- 

'  The  only  Enfflishman  of  genius  who,  during  this  period,  was  influenced 
by  the  French  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  this  ib  cnieflj  apparent  in  bis  plays, 
the  whole  of  which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and, 
above  aU,  Üiose  wonderful  satires,  in  wnich  he  distances  every  competitor, 
except  Jurenal,  are  thoroughly  national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English, 
ftre,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judffment,  to  be  ranked  immediately  after 
Shakspeare/  In  l>ryden*8  writings  tnere  are  unquestionably  many  GaUicisms 
of  expreflsion,  but  iew  Oallieisms  of  thougbt ;  and  it  is  by  these  last  that  we 
mudt  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  goes 
80  für  as  to  say,  '  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single  French 
Word  has  been'natnralized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden.'  ScaWa  Life 
of  Dryden,  p.  62.3,  Svo,  1808.  Ratber  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  Fox,  See  Lord  IIolland*s  preface  to  Fox^s  James  IL.  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circutnstAnce  which  has  maintained  tne  indepenaence,  and 
therefore  increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country 
hftve  literary  men  been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded 
by  it  That  this  is  the  true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature  is  to  injure 
it  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I  raust  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of 
this  Tolome— on  the  System  oi  Louis  XIV.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  Quote 
the  foUowing  words  from  a  leamed  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  thougntful 
writer:  'Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institutions  leaye 
out  of  Tiew  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from  the 
MÜent  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop 
iteelf.  William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the 
fint  Qeonre  knew  no  English  ;  the  second  not  much.'  BancrofVB  HuAory  of 
the  Amencan  Mevobäümy  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Compare  Fortter's  Life  of  Goldemüh, 
lö54,  voL  L  pp.  93-96,  voL  iL  p.  480. 
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portant  event  in  French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  influence.  Their  revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is 
well  known,  brought  about,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to 
resistance ;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  nevertheless  is 
certainly  true,is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  leamt  in  Eng- 
land that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet 
such  salutary  results  were  effectedJ 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French :  a  great  and 
admirable  people ;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whora  we  have  still  rauch  to 
leam,  and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from 
the  perpetual  interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably  true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civilization  with 
little  aid  from  them,  while  they  have  worked  out  theirs 
with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  our  govemments  have  interfered  less  with 
US  than  their  govemments  have  interfered  with  them. 
And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs: 
and  I  select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English 
civilization,  simply  because,  being  less  eflFected  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern 
in  it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  unaisturbed 
Operation  of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of 
mankind  are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of 
French  and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in 
whose  favour  any  thing  can  be  said :  I  mean  Germany^ 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States  of  North 

'  See,  for  evidence  of  thu  influence  of  England;  chap.  zu.  of  the  present 
Tolume. 
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America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century  they  have  pro- 
duced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any 
other  country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  coun- 
tries  put  together.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the 
French  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For 
the  protective  principle  has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Even  the  best  of  the  German 
governments  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people; 
never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  looking  «öiter 
their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  aflFairs  of 
daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though 
now  the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  here- 
after  see,  to  that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in 
France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  the  Germans,  notwithstandin| 
a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  ha( 
HO  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  Impetus  which 
they  received,  was  causedby  their  contact  with  the  French 
iutellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  French- 
men  who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to 
Berlin,®  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters 
of  philosophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted 
some  veryimportant  circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only 
briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect^  stimulated  by  the 
French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been  irregularly  deve- 
loped ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the 

'  The  hifitory  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-livedi  union  between  the 
French  and  German  intellects  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its 
iinst  great  effect,  in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  Qerman  literaturey 
i»  noticed  bj  one  of  the  most  leaiiied  of  their  own  writers :  *  Denn  eines- 
tbeils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenständen  immer  die  lateinische  Sprache  gebraucht^ 
und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultivirt  worden^  andemtheils  wurden  diese 
Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  von  Gelehrten,  und  zwar  Universitätsge- 
lehrten, für  welche  sie  auch  hauptsächlich  bestimmt  waren,  gelesen.  Gegen 
die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  engliscne  und  franzö- 
asche  Werke  gelesen  und  übersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Vorliebe  dea 
Königs  von  Freussen  Friedrichs  IL,  der  von  Pranzosen  gebildet  worden  war, 
franzÖsL^he  Gelehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ein 
Wetteifer  der  Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schrifbhchen  Vortrage  nicht  zurück 
zubleiben,  und  die  Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  von  VoU* 
kommenheit.*    Tfnmmam,  Gwckichte  der  PkUotopMe,  voL  zL  pp.  286,  2Ö7. 
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average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  con- 
sequence  is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds 
and  the  lowest  minds.  The  German  philosophers  possess 
a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Gennan  people  are 
more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,and,notwithstanding 
the  care  which  the  govemment  takes  of  their  education, 
more  reaUy  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.^ 
This  Separation  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  artificial  Stimulus,  which  a  Century 
ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing 
to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in  Germany,  so  out- 
stripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that  there  is 
no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into 
contact.  rheir  great  authors  address  themselves,  not 
to  their  country,  but  to  each  other.     They  are  sure  of  a 

*  A  populär  view  of  the  syetem  of  national  education  established  in  6er- 
,manT|  will  be  found  in  Kay^s  Social  Condüion  and  Education  of  the  People 
of  iurope,  ToL  ii.  pp.  1-344.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  over- 
rates  the  advantages  of  literary  acquirements^  and  underrates  that  education 
of  the  faculties  which  neither  books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who 
are  debaiTed  from  the  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  histoiy 
of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  re- 
tum  to  this  subjecty  in  connexion  with  France ;  and  in  the  next  volume  I 
ehall  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mnsi 
be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  given  of  the  re$ulti 
of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  ärawn  by  an  amiable  snd 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidenee. 
Two  points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  Ist.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  Ger- 
man people,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  imfit  to  take 
any  share  in  political  matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and 
administrative  parte  of  govemment.  2nd.  Tue  fact,  equally  notorious  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  there  are  more  populär  supersti- 
tions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany,  tnan  there  are  in 
England ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is  greater  in 
Prussia  than  in  England.  For  Illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual  cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see 
a  scandalous  occurrence,  related  in  Lainff^s  Notes  of  a  TravtHer,  8vo,  1842, 
p.  165,  first  series ;  and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  educa- 
tion, see  Phillips  on  Scroftda,  London,  1846,  pp.  263,  264,  where  there  is 
flome  useful  evidence  of  the  consequences  of '  tnat  great  Gennan  sin  of  over- 
regulation.' 
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select  and  leamed  audience,  and  they  use  what,  in  reality, 
is  a  leamed  language;  they  tum  their  mother-tongue 
into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very  powerful,  but  so 
diflScult«,  so  subtle,  and  so  füll  of  complicated  inversions, 
that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible.^^  From  this,  there  have  arisen  soine  of  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  Geraian  literature.  For,  being 
deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence  ofordinary  prejudice;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed 
a  boldness  of  inquiiy,  a  recklessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  en- 
title  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material 
and  physical  interests,  for  which  the  German  literature 
is  justly  censured.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has 
widened  the  original  breach,  and  increased  the  distance 
which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers  from  that  duU 
and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  be- 
neath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uneheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

'°  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laiogi  hj  far  tbe  ablest  traveller  wbo  has 
pabluhed  observatioiis  on  European  society:  'German  autbors,  both  tbe 
Philosophie    and  the  poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  niore  in- 

teUectuid,  and  more  highly  cultivated,  than  our  reading  public In 

our  litenture,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse  of  metaphysical  or  philoso- 
phical  writers  take  the  public  mind  in  afar  Unoer  gtate,  simplj  cognisant  of 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  tbe  ordinary  reasoning  powers. 
•  •  .  .  The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  coniined 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
eTen  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
leisure  to  screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers. 
The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone 
of  feelingy  ana  of  imagination,  necessory  to  foUow  the  writing  public.  The 
Bocial  economist  finde  accordingly  in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dull- 
n«ff8,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  below  a  certain  level,  with  the  most 
extrtordinaiy  intellectual  development,  leaming,  and  genius,  at  or  aboye 
it/  Lamg's  Notes  of  a  TraveUer,  first  series,  pp.  266,  267.  The  same  acute 
observer  saye  in  a'later  work  {Notes,  third  series,  8vo,  1862,  p.  12)  :  *The 
two  datses  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
Uo(niage,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
common  man,  nor  even  of  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — 
the  ianner,  tradesman,  shopkeeper.'  See  also  pp.  351,  362,  364.  It  is  sin- 
plar  that  so  clear  and  yigorous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should 
UTe  failed  in  detecting  the  cause  of  Üds  peculiar  phenomenon.. 
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In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few 
men  of  great  leammg,and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance." 
In  Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical 
classes  are  altogether  disunited ;  in  America,  they  are 
altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year  brings 
forward  new  discoveines,  new  philosophies,  new  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected : 
since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphy- 
sician  has  appeared;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  science;  and,  with  the  Single  exception  of  juris- 
prudence,^^  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  for  those 
vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly  la- 
bouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
but  it  is  spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German 
knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class. 
Which  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  ad- 
vantageous,  is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 

"  'Je  ne  pexise  pas  qu*il  y  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  on,  projKntioD 
gard^e  avec  la  population,  il  se  tarouve  aussi  peu  dHgnonints  et  moins  de 
savants  qu'en  Am^rique.'  TocgueviÜe  de  la  iMmocratie  en  Aminque,  toL  L 
p.  91. 

^'  The  cauaes  of  this  exception  I  ahall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  next 
Tolome;  bat  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  aa  early  aa  1776,  Burke  was 
Struck  by  the  partialitj  of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Bwhe$ 
Speech,  in  Pariiafnentary  Hxatory,  vol.  XTÜi.  p.  405 ;  or  in  Bwh^s  Workny 
vol.  i.  p.  188.  He  saya :  *  In  no  country  perhapa  in  the  world  is  the  law 
80  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in 
most  proyinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read — and  most  do  read — 
endesTOur  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  hare  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  brauch  of  bis  businees,  after  tmcts  of 
populär  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the 
plflmtations.  The  colonists  have  now  &llen  into  the  way  of  printing  them 
for  their  own  uae.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England.'  Of  this  State  of  society,  the  great 
works  of  Eent  and  Story  were^  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  resuft.  On  the 
respMBct  at  present  feit  for  the  legal  professioni  see  LydC»  Seoond  VM  to  A$ 
UnUed  State»,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  45;  and  os  to  the  judgM,  C<nnbe's  K  Amarioa^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  329. 
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accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the 
accumulation  and  difiiision  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  no  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to 
an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  In- 
deed,  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equilibrium  between 
the  two  elements  of  civüizatioD,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feai*ed,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ; 
and  which,  until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  pro- 
gress  of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
advantages  which  such  one-sided  energy  does  for  the 
moment  always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly 
with  no  conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries 
of  the  World.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries 
themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion ;  because  each  considers 
itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts  I  have  stated 
can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the  history 
of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ; 
because  that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by 
foreign  and  extemal  agencies ;  and  because  it  has  been 
leas  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those 
powerful,  but  frequently  incorapetent  men,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at 
all  from  those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  patriotism,  that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ; 
and  to  write  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaus- 
tive,  as  the  materials  which  are  now  extant  will  enable 
me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  already 
stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society 
solely  by  studying  the  historv  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
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surrounded.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  Umits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which  it 
can  rest,  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at  civilization 
as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European  division, 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful 
than  Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  na- 
tional progress,  in  connexion  with  populär  liberty,  could 
have  originated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe; 
where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real  civilization,  and  the 
encroachraents  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  forces  of 
nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superiority  of  the 
mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recognized  as 
the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intel- 
lectual,  and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man.  These  gene- 
ralizations  appear  to  me  the  essential  preliminaries  of  his- 
tory,  considered  as  a  science ;  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them  with  the  special  history  of  England,  we  have  now 
merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised 
by  difi^erent  widters,  according  to  their  different  prin- 
ciples.  The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  wUl, 
therefore,  be  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme 
I  have  sketched,  by  investigating  the  history  of  various 
countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade- 
quate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than 
in  England  ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
may,  on  that  account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in 
German  history,  and  then  applied  deductively  to  the  his- 
tory of  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  Americans  have 
diffused  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than 
we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to  explaui  some  of 
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the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those  laws  of 
diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  workings 
may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.     Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most 
civilized  country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very 
l^wei-fiil,  we  may  trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that 
spirit  among  ourselves,  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies 
among  our  neighbours.     With  this  view,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  French  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
tective principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted 
on  a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.    And,  in  an  ana- 
lyais  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ; 
while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from 
England,  we  shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
tellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  inteUect  of  another; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  result^  respecting  that  in- 
terchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  afiairs.  This  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination 
of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.    But  the 
French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  Century,  been  remarkably  free  from 
superstition ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their 
govemment,  they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power : 
so  that,  although  their  history  displays  the  protective 
principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little  evidence 
respecting  its  religious  form;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.     Hence,  my  intention 
is,  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  history ;  because  in  it  we 
may  trace  the  füll  results  of  that  protection  against 
error  which  the   spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to 
afford.     In  Spain,  the  church  has,  from  a  very  early 
period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the  clergy  have 
been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  go- 
vemment, than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  eccle«*^ 
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astical  developmcnt,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  de 
velopment  affects  the  national  interests.     Anothercir- 
cumstance,  which  operat^s  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ablest 
men  habitually  employ.     This  method  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civilizatioa 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  diflferent  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  dif- 
ferences  are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  thdr 
laws  are  known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the 
real  history  of  past  events.     Now,  the  two  extremes  of 
the  difference  are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United 
States;  the  Germans  being  pre-eminently  deductive,  the 
Americans  inductive.     ßut  Germany  and  America  are, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  diametricaUy  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  coun- 
tries  between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists;  because 
the  greater  the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more 
easily  can  we  trace  the  consequences  of  any  single  di- 
vergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.     Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
histoiy  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests.     And  yet  it  is 
a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the 
proof  of  which  I  shall  fuUy  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even 
more  entirely  deductive  than  the  English  intellect  has 
been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few, 
and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  Century, 

"  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greate«t 
possible  respect  for  Mr.  Mill*s  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to 
think  that  he  hajs  asciibed  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encoor- 
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the  great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction, 
when  applied  to  branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  is,  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from 
which  we  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute 
the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  induetive  in- 
quiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will 
deny  its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  fol- 
lowed,  there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  Observation  of 
mere  empirical  uniformities  should  be  neglected ;  and  lest 
thinking  men  should  grow  impatient  at  those  small  and 
proxiraate  generalizations  which,  according  to  the  in- 
duetive scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and 
higher  ones.  Whenever  this.impatience  actually  occurs, 
there  is  pix)duced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generahzations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative 
minds  and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on 
which  they  meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meet- 
ing  is  impossible.  In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the 
f^cientific  classes  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which 
the  experience  of  the  vulgär  has  drawn,  but  of  which 
the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  while,  among  the  practical 
classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide, 
«)  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  pre- 
liminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results 
of  this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several 
respects,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany; 
since  in  both  countries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long 
heen  reraarkable  for  their  boldness  of  investigation  and 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  people  at  large 
equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  superstitions 
and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland,  this 
is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany;  because  the 
Scotch,  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied, 

anfing  the  induetive  spirit,  and  too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which 
|rave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophj,  and  to  which  that  philosophj  owea 
itÄ  *ucce«8. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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are,  in  practical  matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provi- 
dent,  but  singularly  shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while 
there  is  no  countiy  which  possesses  a  more  original,  in- 
quisitive,  and  innovating  literature  than  Scotland  does, 
so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers,  in 
which  so  many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings 
of  religious  intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  esta- 
blished  between  the  pi'actical  and  speculative  classes,  is 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the 
deductive  method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  op- 
posed  to  the  ascending  or  inductive  scheme,  neglects  those 
lower  generalizations  which  are  the  only  ones  that  both 
classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where 
they  S3mapathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive  method, 
as  populfii'ized  by  Bacon,  gave  gi'eat  prominence  to  these 
lower  or  proximate  truths ;  and  this,  thpugh  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian, 
has  at  all  events  saved  them  from  that  State  of  isolation 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  m 
Scotland  the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because 
the  deductive  method  has  been  almost  universal.  FuU 
evidence  of  this  will  be  coUected  in  the  next  volume;  but, 
that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illus- 
tration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal  instances 
that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  exceUence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  Century, 
the  tendency  was  so  unmistakable  as  to  form  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first 
great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  pi'o- 
fessor  at  the  üniversity  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by 
Stewart,  professor  at  the  üniversity  of  Edinburgh.  These 
able  men  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,  and  depreciate  the  algebraic  or  sjonbolical 
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analysis.^*  Hence  there  arose  among  them,  and  among 
their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  So- 
lution, and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant 
ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.^^  Here  we  clearly  see 
the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which 
despises  what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  mas- 
ter,  and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the 
tano^ble,  than  mount  from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another 
branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  Avho,  though  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  professor  there.  In  his  celebrated  inoral  and  sesthetic 
researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  from  im- 
palpable  principles ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and  practical 
suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical  assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon 
the  facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  leam 
the  laws.*^    His  philosophy  exerci^ed  immense  influence 

^*  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture, 
be  drew  up  '  a  tranfilation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Iiospital's  Conic 
SectionSy  in  which  geometncal  denionstrations  are  substituted  for  the  alge- 
hraioiü  of  the  original,  according  to  Mr.  Simson *8  early  taste  on  this  sub- 
ject'  Traifg  Life  and  WrämffS  of  Robert  Simsortf  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  waa 
prol)ably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sections,  pubüshed  in  1735. 
MotUticIaj  Higtoire  des  McAKimatiques^  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On  the  diiference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  schenies,  there  are  some  ingenious,  though  perhaps 
WÄicel?  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart 's  Philosophy  of  the  Mino,  vol.  li. 
pp.  3o4  seq.  and  p.  380.  See  also  Conü^y  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  383- 
*^^\  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
fatber  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  nis  Crusade  against  the  modern 
auidrsis,  Botcers  Historyofthe  tfniversity  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-360, 
Tnl.  üi.  p.  249 ;  and  a  stränge  passage  in  First  Report  ofthe  British  Associch- 
tm,y.  50. 

^^  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was 
that  it  was  *  more  elesrant  *  than  the  comparatively  modern  practice  of  in- 
tpiducing  algebraic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  TraiCs  Siimony  1812, 
4v\  pp.  27,  67 ;  a  valuable  work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life 
<'f  Sirason,  calls,  'a  very  leamed  and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeedhardly 
ftadable '  book.  Brmtghanis  Men  of  Letters  atid  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  8vo, 
l'M5.  Dr.  TraiVs  style  is  clearer,  and  his  sentences  are  les«  involved,  than 
Lord  Brougham*s ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great  advautage  of  understand- 
W  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dissertation  on  JEthical  Philosophy,  p.  208)  says 
of  Tlutcbeäon,  '  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply 
nltimate  and  original  principles  in  humap  nature,  which  characterized  the 
Scüttißh  achool  tili  the  eecond  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphjsical 
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among  metaphysicians ;  ^^  and  his  method  of  working 
downwards,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  was  adopted 
by  another  and  a  still  greater  Scotchman,  the  ülustrious 
Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured  the  deductive  form 
of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senh- 
7wewte,likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language^^^  and  even  in  Ins 
fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy^  in  which  he,  from 
general  considerations,  undertook  to  provewhat  the  raarch 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first 
ascertaining  what  it  had  been.^^  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes 
the  laws  of  wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
nor  from  Statistical  Statements,  but  from  the  phenomena 
of  selfishness ;  thus  making  a  deductive  application  of  one 
set  of  mental  principles  to  the  whole  set  of  economical 
fiicts.^^  The  illustrations  with  which  his  great  book  abounds 

speculation  in  ScoÜand/  There  is  an  able  yiew  of  Hutcheson's  phOoeophT 
in  Cousin,  Htstoire  de  la  PMonophie,  I.  sdrie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  31  eeq. ,  writt^ 
with  clearness  and  eloquence^^but  perhaps  overpraising  Hutcheson. 

^^  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoin  of 
Mackintoshf  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  334  Compare  Letters  from  WaHmrUm  to 
Hurdy  pp.  37,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2 
Tolumes.  Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  in  1763  on  the  origin  of 
language  (in  NichMs  LUerary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  toL 
iii.  pp.  516)  516),  which  ezhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  ^ 
distmguished  from  a  ^neralization  of  the  facts  which  are  supplied  by  a 
comprehensive  companson  of  different  languages.  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  e%ht- 
inglj  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  '  Attempts  to  explain  the  pheotv 
mena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise.'  Arnold* s  MiscmaneoM 
Works,  p.  385.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist, 
what  hjpotheses  are  to  the  inductive  natural  philosopher;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  they  are  extremely  important,  because  no  reallj  £ruitful  experi- 
ment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  judicious  hypothesi^ 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in  the  darlc  for  cen- 
turies,  accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

'^  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  con- 
ceming  the  human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regaid  to 
the  oraer  in  which  men  promulgated  the  System  of  concentric  spheres  and 
that  of  eccentric  spheres  and  epicycles.  Ifistory  of  Astrononty,  in  SnM'* 
Phäosophical  Essays,  1795,  4to,  pp.  31,  36,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
compare  with  WheroeWs  PhHosopky  of  the  Inductive  Sctences,  1847,  vol,  iL 
pp.  63,  60,  61.  This  striking  fraipient  of  Adam  Smith's  is  probably  little 
read  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 'philo- 
sophers, M.  A.  Comte,  in  his  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  vi.  p.  319.    y 

^  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method 
which  political  economists  ought  to  foUow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  (Essays  on 
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are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they  are  subsequent 
to  the  conception ;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted,  the  work, 
though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential,  would, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To  ^ve 
another  instance :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound 
economical  inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori^  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  acquaintance  with  those 
details  of  trade  and  finance  from  which,  according  to  the 
inductive  scheme,  they  should  have  been  generalized.^^ 
Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion^  he  endea- 
voured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence,  to  Institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into 
the  origin  of  religious  opinions/^*^     In  the  same  way,  in 

rwetOed  Questums  of  Pölüical  Economy,  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Hae 
iSewPrmciple»  of  Pdüical  Econamy,  1834,  pp.  328-361).  Mr.  Rae,  in  hia 
injfeDioua  work,  objecta  to  Adam  Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thua  prevented  his  inferences  from  being  as 
Taluable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his  subject  inductively. 
But  Mr.  MiUy  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the  deductive 

flan  is  the  only  one  b^  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
le  says,  p.  143,  political  economy  is  '  essentially  an  abdract  science,  and 
ita  method  is  the  method  a  priori ; '  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori 
method  is  '  altogether  inefficacious.*  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modern 
theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the  comer-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got 
ftt,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facta,  but  by  reasoning  downwards  alter 
the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  rent, 
always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facta ;  and  then,  with 
complete  ig^norance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  uiey  infer  that  therefore 
the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Jones  on  the  Distribution  of  WeaUh, 
bro,  1831 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiatea  by  this 
c&pital  defeet  of  method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Soci^,  vol.  i.  p. 
•'^17,  vol.  vi.  p.  322 ;  where  it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be 
^nerallzed  from  Statistical  facts.  Compare  voL  xvii.  p.  116,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  101. 

*^  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Home  employed  this  method.  See  Burtons  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Uumty  voL  ii.  p.  486 ;  where  we  find,  that  imme^ately  Hume  had  read  the 
Wrakk  of  NatumSj  he  detected  Smith's  error  conceming  rent  being  an  ele- 
ment  of  price :  so  that  it  now  appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this 
preat  diacovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concemed;  though  Ricardo  has  the 
oerit  of  proving  it. 

J*  The  hlstoncal  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations ;  as  any  one 
will  see  who  will  read  The  Natural  History  of  jReliffiony  in  Hume^s  Philos, 
^Vft«,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435-513.  I  may  mention,  that  there  \s  a 
ftmsiderable  simüarity  between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay 
aod  the  religious  sta^s  of  Comtess  Philosophie  Positive;  for  Hume's  early 
form  of  polytheiam  la  evidently  the  aame  as  M.  Comtess  feächism;  from 
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his  History  of  England^  instead  of  first  collecting  the 
evidence,  and  theii  drawing  inferences  from  it,*  he  began 
by  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and 
he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the  facts  by  which  this 
supposition  was  contradicted/^^  These  different  writers, 
though  vaiying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects 
they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  bv 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance 
of  this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  aflfected  the 
national  civilization,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts 
with  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  character  of  Eng- 
lish  literature.  In  the  mean  time,  and  merely  to  State 
what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may  add,  that  the  de- 
ductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those  eminent 
Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill ;  into  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence  by  Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into 
thennotics   by  Black  and   Leslie;   into   physiology  bv 

which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism  flubsequently  aroee,  is  a 
later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course  adopted  bj  tb« 
human  mind^  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  leanied  resean^bes 
of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p.  i*- 
The  opposite  and  more  populär  opinion,  of  monotheism  precedin^  idoJatiT, 
was  held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defendea  by  many 
modems,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridyeioater  TreaUse,  p.  2o*>i. 
who  expresses  himself  with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  hebten  fnm 
Warhurton  to  Hurd,  p.  2^59.  Compare  TlMtoairB  History  of  Grtece^  voL  i. 
p.  18'),  Lond.  1835,  with  the  '  einige  Funken  des  Monotheismus '  of  Kant, 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  in  KanVs  Werke^  vol.  ii.  p.  4Ö5. 

^  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  cer^ 
tain  general  principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts; 
so  that,  as  M.  Schlosser  (History  ofthe  Eighteenth  Century ^  voL  ii.  p.  76)  well 
says, '  Ilistoiy  with  Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by 
wnich  he  might  introduce  his  philosophy,'  &c.  Considering  how  Utile  is 
known  of  the  principles  which  govem  social  and  political  changes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the  application  of  this  method ; 
but  it  18  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the  object  of  his  lüsti^ry 
was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  iUustrate  them:  and  he  therefore 
thou^ht  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  statinfir 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them  ]  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this 
respect  he  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker,  and  by  Charles  Bell ;  into 
pathology  by  Cullen ;  into  therapeutics  by  Brown  and 
Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  foUow  in 

the  present  Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope 

to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value.     For  by 

studjnng  different  principles  in  thosecountries  where  they 

have  been  most  develöped,  the  laws  of  the  principles  will 

be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had  studied  them  in 

countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.     And,  inasmuch 

as,  in  England,  civiiization  has  foUowed  a  course  more 

orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it 

becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use 

some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.    What 

makes  the  history  of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is, 

that  no  where  eise  has  the  national  progress  been  so  little 

interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evU.     But  the  mere 

fact  that  our  civilizaiion  has,  by  this  means,  been  pre- 

served  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  State,  renders  it 

incumbent  on  us  to  study  the   diseases  to  which  it  is 

liable,  by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social 

disease  is  more  rife.     The  security  and  the  durability  of 

civiiization  must  depend  on  the  regularity  with  which  its 

elements  are  combined,  and  on  the  harmony  with  which 

they  work.    If  any  one  element  is  too  active,  the  whole 

composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is,  that  although 

the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be  best 

ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most 

complete,  we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of 

each  separate  element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element 

itself  most  active.     While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 

history  of  England,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 

different  principles  has  been  longest  maintained,  I  have, 

precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 

each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it  has  been 

most  powerfiil,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  development, 

the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study 
of  history.  Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field 
which  now  lies  in  our  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up 
some  preliminary  points,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticdl, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate  certain  objections 
that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government :  three 
topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  aflFairs. 
That  this  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  present  work ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely 
spread,  and  is  very  plausible,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting  it, 
and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which 
these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people 
were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of 
their  civilization,  but  the  eflFects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain 
condition  of  society ,  certain  results  naturally  foUo w,  Those 
results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tampered  with  by  some  extemal 
agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
highly  civüized  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt, 
should  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  are 
many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily 
adopting  a  retrogressive  religion;  neither  is  there  any 
example  of  a  declining  country  ameliorating  its  religion. 
It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  religion  is  favourable  to 
civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavourable  to  it.  Unless, 
however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no 
people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until 
their  reason  teils  them  so ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive, 
and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery  will  never 
be  made.  A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance, 
will  always  remain  m  its  old  religion.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this,     A  very  ignorant  people  will, 
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by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards  a  religion 
füll  of  marvels ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable 
gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  imme- 
diate  authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  band,  a 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of 
evidence,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  that  most  difficult 
task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a  religion  less 
marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity 
less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say,  that  the  bad- 
ness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance ;  and  that 
thegoodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the 
one  which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which 
füllows  afterwards  is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  aflFaii^s  of  Kfe ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  reason  thus  respecting 
the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail 
in  any  period,  are  among  the  Symptoms  by  which  that 
period  is  marked.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted, 
they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men ;  but  be- 
fore  they  can  be  deeply  rooted,  some  int^Uectual  change 
must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may  as  well  expect 
that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock,  as  that 
a  mild  and  phüosophic  religion  should  be  estÄblished 
among  Ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innu- 
merable experiment«  have  been  made,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  füll 
of  a  fervent  though  mistaken  zeal,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous 
and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises, 
and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  per- 
suaded  savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  whoever  will  compare  the  tri- 
mnphant  reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  wül  soon 
find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these 
Ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  re- 
ligion  itself.     They  receive  the  extemals,  but  there  they 
stop.   They  may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  may  take 
the  sacrament ;  they  may  flock  to  the  church.     All  this 
they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed  the  knee  before  their 
former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  religion  lie  on  the 
surface ;  they  are  at  once  seen^  they  are  quickly  learneA 
easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.     It  is  this  deeper  and  in  ward 
change  which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can 
never  experience  while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that 
levels  him  with  the  brutes  by  which  he  is  suiTounded. 
Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion  may  enter. 
This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
efiected.     After  a  carefiil  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  no  well  attested  case  of  any  people  bein«: 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  tho:4e 
very  few  instances   where  missionanes,  being  men  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the 
savage  with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating 
his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the  reception  ofthose 
religious  principles,  which,  without  such  Stimulus,  he 
could  never  have  understood.^* 

^^  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  thia^  which 
are  worth  attending  to :  '  Oe  fut  alors  que  les  J^suites  p^n^tr^rent  duis  k 
Chine  pour  y  precher  T^vangile.  Hb  ne  tard^rent  paa  ä  s^apercevoir  qu'un 
des  moyeus  les  plus  efficaces  pour  s^y  maintenir,  en  attendant  le  momen: 
que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu^  pour  ^clairer  ce  vaste  empire,  ^toit  d'^taler  di^ 
connoissances  astronomiques.'  Montucla^  Histoire  des  Math^matiqwt^  toI.  L 
p.  403 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  586,  687.  Cuvier  delicateW  hints  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Ile  says  of  Lmery:  'D  se  souvenait  que  T^poque  oü  le  chrif»- 
tianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conquetes,  et  oü  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respecty  est  celle,  oü  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumiöreft  des 
lettres,  en  meme  temps  oue  les  v^rit^s  de  la  religion,  et  oü  ils  formaiiait  i 
la  fois  dans  les  nations  1  ordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  ^lair^/  CvrUr^ 
ElogeB  HistoriqueSf  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  Even  Southey  {Huiory  of  BncU,  voL 
ii.  p.  378)  says :  '  Missionanes  have  always  complained  of  the  fickleoe»  of 
their  convei"!» ;  and  they  must  always  complain  of  it,  tili  they  discover  that 
aome  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  conversion,  or  at  least  accompany 
it.'  And  see  to  the  same  effect,  Halkeit't  Notes  on  the  North  Ämtrütm 
Indwns,  pp.  352^  353  -,  and  Combe's  North  AmericOj  voL  L  p.  250,  vol.  iL 
p.  353. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large 
Scale,  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  ira- 
provement,  not  the  cause  of  it.     But,  looking  at  things 
upon  a  small  scale,  or  taking  what  is  called  a  practical 
view  of  some  short  and  special  period,  circumstances  will 
occasionally  occur  which  disturb  this  general  order,  and 
apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.     And  this,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which 
regulate  individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or 
their  energy,  to  interfere  with  the  Operation  of  those 
greater  laws  which  regulate  large  societies.     Owing  to 
circumstances  still  unknown,  there  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives  to  a  single 
purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind, 
and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant  eflTects  are  eventually  brought  about.    But  if  we 
look  into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the 
origin  of  a  new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man, 
the  result  which  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propa- 
gated.     If  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much 
in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  present  Service,  but 
must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are  ripe  for 
its  reception.     Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had 
its  martyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death, 
because  they  knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and 
because  society  was  not  suflBiciently  advanced  to  receive 
the  truths  which  they  communicated.    According  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few  generations  pass  away, 
and  then  there  comes  a  period  when  these  very  truths 
are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts ;  and  a  little  later, 
there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  duUest  intellects  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  denied.     This  is  what 
happens  when  the  human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair 
play,  and  to  exercise  itself,  with  tolerable  f reedom,  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     If,  however,  * 
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by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means,  this  same 
Society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then  the 
truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be 
received.  For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in 
one  age,  and  acknowledged  in  another?  The  truths  re- 
main  the  same ;  their  ultimate  recognition  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  a  change  in  the  society  which  now  accepts 
what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed,  history  is  füll  of 
evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  igno- 
rant  nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries  altogether  inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism;  they 
were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  minds  to  so  elevated 
a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they  craved  after 
a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant 
wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to 
a  Single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until  they 
covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This 
is  the  idolatry  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  re- 
curring.  Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and  unremit- 
ting  punishments,  they,  at  eveiy  opportunity,  abandoned 
that  pure  theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to 
receive,  and  relapsed  into  superstitions  which  they  eould 
raore  easily  understand, — into  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now,  and  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  ?  Not  because  their  religious  feelings 
are  more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often 
excited.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their 
old  associations ;  they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by 
which  raen  might  well  have  been  moved.  They  are  no 
longer  influenced  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions, 
sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.  They  no 
longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  roUing  from 
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Horeb.  In  the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they 
remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  op- 
portunity  occurred,  they  became  idolaters  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were  in  that  State 
of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  product.  To 
what  poösible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent  change 
be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising 
the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  ele- 
vated their  minds  to  that  steady  perception  of  One  Great 
Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  beenvainly  at- 
tempted  to  impress  upon  them? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions 
of  a  people  and  their  knowledge ;  and  thus  necessary  is 
it  that,  so  far  as  nations  are  conceraed,  intellectual  acti- 
Aity  should  precede  religious  improvement.  If  we  require 
fiirther  illustmtions  of  this  important  truth,  we  shall  find 
them  in  the  events  which  occurred  in  Europe  soon  after 
the  Promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  an  Ignorant  and  barbarous  race ;  fero- 
cious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Polytheism 
was  the  natural  creed ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that 
they  practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers, 
and  only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.     The  Christian  re- 
ligion, falling  among  these  men,  found  them  unable  to 
appreciate  its  sublime  and  adrairable  doctrines.     And 
when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  immi- 
gi'ations,  the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions 
which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon 
tlie  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Chris- 
tianity was  now  caJled  to  do  her  work.     The  result  is 
most  remarkable.     For  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to 
have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  best  part  of  ^ijirope,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing 
had  been  really  effected.    It  was  soon  found  that  society 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is  inevitable ; 
and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  wiU 
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have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taucht 
a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  Tbe 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  amore  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  inst^d 
of  being  diminished,  was  only  tumed  into  a  fresh  Channel. 
The  new  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The 
adoration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  sainfe; 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  substituted  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele ;  ^^  Pagan  ceremonies  were  established  in  Chris- 
tian churches ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but 
likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and  were  in- 
corporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  be^t 
features  were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  love- 
liness  altogether  destroyed.^^ 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly 
emerged  from  these  comiptions ;  many  of  which,  however, 
even  the  most  civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  throw  off/^^  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  in- 
tellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its  lethargy. 
The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made  them 
indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 
mired.     The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased, 

"*  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which 
is  now  cftUed  Ladv-dar,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  timeä, 
called  Ililaria,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  goSs.  Com- 
pare  Blunfa  Vestif/es  of  Ancient  Manners,  8vo,  1823,  pp.  51-65,  with  Eantp- 
soll's  Medii  ^vi  Kalendanunij  8vo.  1841,  toI.  i.  pp.  66,  177. 

*•  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  3fiddlet^i 
Zetter  from  üomey  and  Pri&stley's  History  of  the  Comiptions  of  Christümäi/: 
the  former  werk  being  chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  ktter 
work  for  doctrinal  ones.  BUrnfs  Vestiges  of  Afwient  Manners  is  also  worth 
reading;  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is  coo- 
ceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

*'  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian 
sect,  forms  an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen 
has  made  between  the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  lajigua^ ;  alten- 
tions  in  a  religion  being,  as  he  supposes,  always  more  abrupt  äian  those  in  ^ 
language.    Bvnsen's  Egypt,  voL  i.  pp.  858,  359. 
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until,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  it  broke  out  into  that 
great  event  which  is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  modern  history. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  keep  in  mind 
the  memorable  and  important  fact  that,  for  centuries  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Europe,  it 
failed  to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast 
among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  thera  to  be 
superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition, 
defaced  a  System  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were 
unable  to  receive.^® 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history  we  meet  with  fresh 
evidence  of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce 
upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism,  as  compared 
with  Catholicisra  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this. 
The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the  Protestant  religion 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark  Ages  bear  to  the 
sixteenth  Century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  cre- 
dulous  and  Ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  i^eligion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the 
sixteenth  Century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though 
stiU  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their 
altered  circumstances :  a  religion  more  favourable  to  free 
inquiry ;  a  religion  less  fiill  of  miracles,  saints,  legends, 
and  iaols ;  a  religion  of  which  the  ceremonies  were  less 
frequent,  and  less  burdensome ;  a  religion  which  should 
discourage  penance,  festing,  confession,  celibacy,  and  those 
other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism ;  a 

^  It  was  necessaiy^  says  M.  Mauij;  that  the  church  'se  rapprochät 
davantace  de  Pesprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  barbare.*  Maury,  LS" 
9^nde$  Pintges  de  Mayen  Age,  p.  101.  An  exactly  similar  process  has  taken 
place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas  are  to  the  Vedas  ^'hat  the  works  of  the 
Fathere  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare  Eiphinstofie'a  Hidory  of  India, 
pp.  87, 88,  98 ;  Wilnan^s  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Puratia^  p.  vii. ;  and  Trans-' 
ariioni  of  Bombay  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max  Müller  well 
expTeases  it,  the  Puranas  are  '  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  mythology.' 
3itr/Zer  on  tite  Languages  of  Ikdia,  in  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1847, 
p.324. 
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mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age, 
made,  as  is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  greai 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  Inter- 
ruption, it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  established  in  \h 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ;  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  European  govemments,  who  are  always 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  and  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the 
heresy,  and  thus  arrested  the  natural  aevelopment  of 
the  age.  This  interference  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  >vell 
intended,  and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflict^d  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
eres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognised,  that 
the  State  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
the  form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt. 
This  principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  Century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  aJtered;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the 
great  Catholic  countries  having,  during  the  same  period, 
remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant  ones  remained 
Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  religious  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed  its  natural  Order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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into  an  unnatural  one.  According  to  the  natural  order, 
the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be  Protestants,  and 
the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the  average  of 
instances,  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  persons 
have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all 
modern  enlight^nment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantisra ; 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlighten- 
ment  had  begun,  Protestantisra  was  never  required.  But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  aflfairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
Symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improve- 
ment.  And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
so  greatly  subsided,  that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution,  and  to  risk 
their  hves  in  an  attempt  to  overtum  the  creed  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time,  govemments,  not  being  them- 
selves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged 
this  stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion,  but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them ;  thatis  to  say,  the  Protestant  ones  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment, 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the 
country ;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  reli- 
gion occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  en- 
dowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But.,  in  their  practical  conse- 
?uences,  we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
or  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
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which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  whicb, 
according  to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  the  Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  those  countries  which  profess  the  former 
creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant 
than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from  this, 
the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious 
qualities  as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they 
are  more  free  from  them  than  sorae  Protestant  nations, 
as  the  Scotch  and  the  Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated 
class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ;  but  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Scot- 
land  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition,  and  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than  there 
is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,^  there  is,  not  occasion- 
ally,  buthabitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion,  which  would  be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country; 
but  which  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  proceeding  from  a 
people  who  profess  to  base  their  religion  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.^ 

^  The  doctrinefi  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519 ;  aod, 
in  1527;  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an 
assembly  of  the  States  at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize 
the  property  of  the  church.  Geijer*»  History  ofthe  Swedes,  part  i.  pp.  HO, 
118,  119 ;  Moaheim's  Ecclesiastical  History^  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Crichtm  md 
Wheaton's  Hütory  of  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  pp.  899,  400.  The  apostasy  pro- 
ceeded  ßo  favourably,  that  De  Thou  (Hütaire  Univ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  312)  evpy 
in  1598,  '  n  7  avoit  däjä  si  long-tems  que  ce  culte  ^toit  6tabu  en  Sueäe, 
qu'il  ^toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  penple,  soit  panoi  les 
seigneurs,  quelqu'un  qui  se  souvint  d*avoir  vu  dans  ce  roiaume  rexadce 
public  de  la  religion  catholi^ue.' 

^^  On  the  State  of  things  in  1838,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful, 
details,  in  Laing*8  Sweden,  8vo,  London,  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  though  him- 
self  a  Protestant,  trulj  sajs,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  'is  inqui- 
sition  law,  working  in  the  hands  of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongl^ 
as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  Lam^  i 
Sweden,  p.  324.  In  the  seventeenth  Century,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Swedish 
church,  and  the  Order  was  confirmed  by  govemment,  that  'if  any  Swedish 
subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  lose  all 
ri^ht  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  .  .  .  .  If  anj 
bnng  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and 
banished.'  Bttrton^s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  8vo,  1828.  To  this  mav  be 
added,  that  it  was  not  tili  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowei  to 
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These  thinffs  show,  what  it  would  be  casy  to  prove 
by  a  wider  induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  accidental  causcs,  any  people  profess  a  religion 
more  advanced  than  themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its 
Icgitimate  efiect.^^  The  superiority  of  Protestantism  over 
Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminution  of  superstition  and 
intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it  ffives  to  eccle- 
siastical  power.     But  the  experience  of  Europe  teaches 
US,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an 
inferior  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.     The 
Scotch  and  the  Swedes, — and  to  them  inight  be  added 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, — are  less  civilized  than  the 
French,  and  are  therefore  more  superstitious.  This  being 
the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that  they  have  a  religion 
better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them  Uttle,  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they, 
three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the  force 
of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.     Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  suf- 
ficient  attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and 
read  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Assemblies  and  Consistories,  will  see  how 
little  the  country  has  benefited  by  its  religion,  and  how 
Wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  intolerant  spirit  and 

«xcTcise  their  relijrion  in  Sweden.  See  Crickton's  History  of  Scandmamay 
Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See  also,  on  this  intolerant  spint,  IMtäelocheU 
Jommtd  ofthe  Swedisk  Enibassy,  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

^  We  See  a  jjfood  instance  of  this  m  the  case  of  the  Abjssinians,  who 
htTe  professed  Chrisiianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to 
dütivate  their  intellect,  they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they, 
therefore,  corrupted  it,  and,  down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not 
made  the  alightest  progress.  The  accounts  ^ven  by  Bruce  of  them  are  weU 
known ;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them  m  1839,  says :  *  Nothing  can  be 
oiore  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this  unhappy  nation.  It  is 
mixed  np  with  Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  and  idolatry,  and  is  a  mass  of 
lites  and  superstitions  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.'  Kiraffs  Journal  at 
AnMar,  in  Jornnal  of  Oeograpkical  Socieft^j  vol.  x.  p.  488 ;  see  also  vol.  xiv. 
P.  13 :  and  for  a  similar  State  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the 
Quich^  Indians,  in  Stephena^s  Centrai  AmericGy  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Com- 
pwe  Squier'B  Central  America,  voL  i.  pp.  322,  323,  with  Halkett'$  North* 
Ammoan  Indiana,  pp.  29,  212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view, 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  see  Tuckey^$  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  79. 
80,106. 
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the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  ReformatioD. 
On  the  other  band,  whoever  will  subject  France  to  a 
similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accom- 
panied  by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  füll  of  superstitions 
professea  by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  com- 
paratively  rare, 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion 
worse  than  themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better 
than  themselves.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill  suited 
to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotiy  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to 
Protestentism.  In  these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  creed  are  overpowered  by  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  people ;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  becaose  it 
does  not  hannonize  with  the  civilization  of  the  countryin 
which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish 
are  the  attempts  of  govemment  to  protect  a  religion 
which,  if  suited  to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection, 
and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good ! 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  sph'it  of  the  preceding 
arguments,  he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze 
with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely, 
Literature.  It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  the  religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  their  literature.  Literature,^^  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  and  unforced  State,  is  simply  the  form  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered;  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  tbe  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may  of  course  take  great  steps, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  use- 
fulness  is  impah'ed  ;if  they  rise  still  higher,  itisdestroyed.^ 

^  I  nse  the  word  literature,  not  as  oppoaed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger 
Sense,  ineluding  everything  which  is  written — '  taking  the  term  literature 
in  its  primary  sense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facta  or 
opinioDS.'     Mure^B  Hikory  ofihe  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

^  Compare  Tocqueoüley  Democratie  en  Amiri^,  voL  ii.  p.  130,  with  sorw 
admirable  remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  GroU^s  Hidory  of  Greece,  toI.  viü« 
p.  481.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  whose  leamin^  respecting  the  histoiy  of  opinions 
IS  well  known^  says,  '  Preciselj  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  adyaoce  of 
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When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  fomier  will  possess  no 
influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  bencfit.  This  is  what 
occurred  in  the  ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between 
the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined  Sys- 
tems of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable ;  ^*  and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  unable  to  retain  the  civüization  which  they  for  a 
short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 
the  present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Uterature  forms  an  esoteric  system, 
which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  effect  on  the  national  civilization.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  frora 
its  Uterature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature 
has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved.  Knowledge 
must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written ;  and  the  only 
use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  trea- 
ßures  of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  found.  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  tri* 
fling  matter ;  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory 
m  which  the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up, 
and  from  which,  when  required,  they  can  be  quickly 
drawn.     But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner,  who,  on  that 

liia  ige,  is  it  likely  that  bis  works  will  be  neglected.'  SamiUon-s  Disctu^ 
nom  m  Phäo$ophy^  p.  186.  Tbus  too,  in  regaiü  to  tbe  fine  arte,  Sir  Joshua 
BeTQolds  {Foiorik  iHscourte^  in  Worksj  voL  i.  p.  363)  says,  *  Present  time 
and  fatore  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who  solicits  the  one,  must 
expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other.' 

^  Uence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it, 
*  aiistocratic  spirit  of  antiquity.'  Neander' t  HUtory  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i. 
pp.  40, 07,  Tol.  ii.  p.  31.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use 
the  Word  '  democracy  *  loosely ;  forgettinff  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies 
of  politics  may  be  yery  common,  while  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare. 
For  proof  of  the  uniTersal  preyalence  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristo- 
critic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages :  Ritter* 8  Histfny  of  Ancient  Philoso^ 
fhi  ToL  L  p.  338,  voL  iii.  pp.  9,  17  ;  Tennemann,  Geschiente  der  Philosophie, 
Tol  iL  pp.  200,  206,  220 ;  Beausobre,  Hiäoire  Crüique  de  ManichSe,  toI. 
ü.  p.  41 ;  Matter,  Hiäoire  du  Gnosticisme,  yol.  i.  p.  13,  voL  ii.  pp.  83^ 
^0;  Sprengel,  Hidwre  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  260;  Gi-oU'b  Hidory  of 
Greeee,  yol.  L  p.  661,  yoL  iv.  p.  644 ;  IhirlwalTe  History  of  Gfreece,  vol.  ii. 
F 150,  voL  vi.  p.  Ö5 ;  WarburUm's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to,  1788 ; 
Sharps' t  History  of  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  174  \  CudwortksJnteüed.  System,  voL  ii. 
pp.  114)  365, 443,  yoL  m.  p.  20. 
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account,  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  means ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory  by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destrov 
the  treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  whict 
the  treasure  is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persona  are  apt  to  do.  From 
literary  men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  protecting  and  rewai'ding  literature,  and  we  hear 
too  little  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  splendid  literature  is 
altogether  worthless.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency,  not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  knowledge, — 
for  that  is  impossible^ — but  to  misunderstand  what  that 
is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Real  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  soläv 
consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things 
and  ideas  bear  to  each  other  and  to  themselves ;  in  other 
words,  in  an  acquaintance  with  physical  and  mental  laws. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  all  these  laws  are 
known,  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  then  be  com- 
plete ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value  of  literature  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates  either  a  knoTT- 
ledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws  may 
be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate 
this  great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and 
aptitude  of  men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  ther 
possess.  Towards  this  purpose,  literature,  so  &r  as  it  is 
auxiliary,  is  highly  useful.  But  to  look  upon  an  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  as  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  is 
to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to  make  the  end  sub- 
servient  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is  done,  that  we 
often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men,  the  pro- 
gress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them  bur- 
dened  by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dis- 
ßipating,  has  rendered  more  inveterate.**    For  literature, 

'^  Locke  hüs  noiiced  this  '  leorned  igaorance/  for  which  many  men  ftre 
lemarkable.  See  a  fine  passage  in  the  JSssiw  on  Human  Undertkmdvift 
book  üi.  chap.  z.  in  Lache' 9  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  27,  and  similar  xemazks  in  kiä 
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beingthedepositoryofthe  thoughtsof  mankind,  is  füll,  not 
only  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  there- 
fore,  which  is  derived  from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so 
much  uponthe  literature  itself^asuponthe  skill  with  which 
it  is  studied,  and  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  selected. 
These  are  the  preliminary  conditions  of  success ;  and  if 
they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and  the  value  of  the 
books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite  unimportant. 
Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  Uterature  which  fiivour 
ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only 
effect  of  great  leaming  will  be,  to  supply  the  materials 
which  may  corroborate  old  errors,  and  confirm  old  super- 
stitions.  In  our  time  such  instances  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  we  frequently  meet  with  men  whose  erudition  minis- 
ters  to  their  ignorance,  and  who  the  more  they  read,  the 
less  they  know,  There  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  literature  has 
done  far  more  härm  than  goo^.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries, 
there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men 
who  dared  to  think  for  themselves;  and  even  they  were 
obüged  to  veil  their  meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical 
language.  The  remaining  part  of  society  was,  during 
these  four  centuries,  simk  in  the  most  degrading  igno- 
rance. ünder  these  circumstances,  the  few  who  were 
able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which  en- 
couraged  and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers. 
From  these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent 
fehles,  of  which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally 
composed.^^     These  miserable  stories  were  widely  ch'cu- 

Condudof  the  Underdandmg^  yol.  iL  pp.  850^  364,  865,  and  in  bis  ThoughU 
m  EdwuaioH,  toL  viii.  pp.  84-87.  If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive, 
iriuit  a  war  he  would  wage  againat  our  gieat  uniyersities  and  public  Bchoola, 
where  innumerable  things  are  atill  taught  which  no  one  is  coucemed  to 
nnderitand,  and  wbich  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember.  Compare 
Omdorcä,  Vie  de  Turjfci,  pp.  256,  250  note. 
^  The  atatistics  of  this  aort  of  literature  would  proTe  a  cuxioua  aubject 
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lated,  and  were  valued  as  solid  and  important  truths.  The 
more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  were 
believed ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  leaming,  the 
greater  the  ignorance.^^  And  1  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which  were  the 
worst  part  of  that  period,^  all  knowledge  of  the  aiphabet 
had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it 
really  was.  For  when  the  progress  began,  its  principal 
antagonist  was  that  credulity  which  the  literature  had 
fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  bat 
it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books  was  extinct.  There 
was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks 
not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked  into  and 
copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they? 
So  far  fpom  recognizing  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style, 
and  they  trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded. 
They  never  turned  the  leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without 
Standing  aghast  at  the  risk  they  were  running ;  and  they 
were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  imbibing  any  of  his  opinions, 
they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  re- 
sult  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  master- 
pieces  of  antiquity ;  and  in  their  place  they  substituted 
those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 


for 
but 


inauiry.    No  one,  I  believe,  haa  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up ; 

^  M.  Guizot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  BoUandist  coUection  coDtuna 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  livea  of  sainta :  ^  ä  en  juger  par  approxima- 
tion^  ils  contiennent  plus  de  25^000  yies  de  saints.'  ötdsot,  Hidoire  de  h 
Civilisation  en  I^ance,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  It  is  said  (Ledwich! s  Antiqmtiei  of  Irt- 
land,  p.  62)  that  of  oaint  Patrick  alone,  there  were  aixty-six  biographen 
before  Joceline. 

>^  For,  aa  Laplace  obserres,  in  bis  remarks  on  the  söurces  of  enx>r  in  coo- 
nezion  with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  '  0*est  k  Tinfluence  de  Topinion  d« 
ceux  que  la  multitude  juge  lea  plus  instruits,  et  k  qui  eile  a  coutumede 
donner  aa  confiance  aur  lea  plua  unportanta  objeta  de  la  \ie,  qu'est  dne  U 
propagation  de  cea  erreura  qui,  dana  lea  tempa  d'ignorance,  ont  couvert  la 
face  du  monde.'    BauiUaud,  JPhäosoj^ie  MSdicale,  p.  218. 

^  M.  Guizot  {CivUiaatuM  m  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171, 172)  tbinka  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  aeventh  waa  even  woiae  than  the  eighth :  Dut  it  ia  difficult 
to  chooae  oetween  them» 
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bcreased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and 
prolonged  the  ignorance  of  Europa,  by  embodying  each 
separate  superstition  in  a  written  and  accessible  form, 
thus  perpetuating  its  influence,  and  enablingit  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding  even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  pos- 
sessed  by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  infiportance,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the 
literature  is  to  be  read.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the 
Dark  Ages,  there  was  a  literature  in  which  valuable  ma- 
terials  were  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  La- 
tin language  was  a  vemacular  dialect;®^  and,  if  men  had 
chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin  authors. 
But  to  do  tnis,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  diflferent  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived. 
They,  like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the 
Standard  commonly  received  in  their  own  age ;  and,  ae- 
cording  to  their  Standard,  the  dross  was  better  than  the 
gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up 
the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  something 
that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false ;  and  the  eflFect  it  pro- 
duces  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
truth  is  discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas, 
and  new  discoveries,  possess  prospectively  an  importa-nce 
difficult  to  exaggerate ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received, 
and  the  discoveries  adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence, 
and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No  literature  can  ever 
benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  State  of  pre- 
liminary  preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the 
literature  of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  thev  will 
be  useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and 
the  rehgion  will  be  disobeyed.     In  such  cases,  even  the 

*  Some  of  the  remilts  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks 
ue  mdicioiuly  etated  in  Herder* 8  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  tfennchheüf  yol.  iy. 
PP-  202, 203.  The  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later 
peiiod.    ßtewarfs  Phao9ophy  of  the  Mind,  yol  iiL  pp.  110;  111. 
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ablest  books  are  unread,  and  the  purest  doctrines  de- 
spised.  The  worka  Ml  into  oblivion ;  the  faith  is  cor- 
rupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  ophiion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  abihty 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  aiflferent  govemments, 
and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have 
been  palliated  by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one  who 
has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources,  this  notion 
must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  re- 
fute  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social 
theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none 
so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  obvious  considera- 
tion,  that  the  rulers  of  a  country  have,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  always  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions,  and 
imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best,  only  the 
creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  Creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it  This 
may  be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,but  also 
by  a  practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history 
can  verify  for  himself.  No  great  political  improvemait, 
no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  countiy  by  its  rulers.  The  firat 
suggesters  of  such  Steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and 
able  thinkers,  who  discem  the  abuse,  denounce  it,  and 
point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this 
is  done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  contmue 
to  uphold  the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length, 
if  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  pressure  from  without 
becomes  so  strong,  that  the  govenmxent  is  obligedtogive 
way ;  and,  the  reform  being  axicomplished,  the  peopleare 
expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom 
all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the  course  of  poUtical 
improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Füll  and  decisive 
evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  torward  in  the  present 
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work ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  com-laws,  undoubtedly  oue  of  the  most 
remarkable  fiicts  in  the  history  of  England  during  this 
Century.     The  propriety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of 
their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every  one  of  tolerable 
information ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how  it  was 
brought  about.     Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real 
cause  was  the  wisdora  of  Parliament ;  while  others,  at- 
tempting  to  look  a  little  fiirther,  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
activity  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  the  conse- 
quent  pressure  put  upon  Government.  But  whoever  will 
minutely  trace  the  different  stages  through  which  this 
great  question  successively  passed,  will  find,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the  un- 
witting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.     They  were  simply  the  exponents 
of  that  march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had 
begun  nearly  a  Century  before  their  time*     The  steps  of 
this  vast  movement  I  shall  examine  on  another  occasion ; 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  the  absurdity  of  protective 
restrictions  on  trade  was  so  iuUy  demonstrated  by  the 
political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every  man 
wbo  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
e^-idence  connected  with  them.     From  this  moment,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party, 
Dor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  wno 
knew  the  facts,  opposed  the  laws ;  those  who  were  Ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  favoured  the  laws.    It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.     The  merit  of  the 
League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  of  the 
Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.     It  is,  however,  certain, 
tliat  the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could 
at  best  only  slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge rendered  inevitable.     If  they  had  lived  a  Century 
earlier,  they  would  have  been  altogether  powerless,  be- 
cause  the  ag^  would  not  have  been  ripe  for  their  labours. 
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They  were  the  creatiires  of  a  movement  which  began  long 
before  any  of  them  were  bom ;  and  the  utmost  they  could 
do  was,  to  put  into  Operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not 
even  pretend  themselves,  that  there  was  anything  new 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the  hustings, 
and  disseminated  in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradu- 
ally  doing  their  work ;  encroaching  upon  old  eiTors,  and 
making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of 
our  time  swam  with  the  stream :  they  aided  what  it 
would  have  been  impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  tliis 
to  be  deemed  a  slight  or  grudging  praise  of  the  Services 
they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The  Opposition  they  had  to 
encounter  was  still  immense ;  and  it  should  always  bc 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  political 
knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetcnce  of  political  legisla- 
tors,  that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been 
established  for  nearly  a  Century  by  a  chain  of  arguments 
as  solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  strenuously  resisted ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Parlia- 
ment  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people  were  deter- 
mined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  Illustration,  becauso 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it  was  not  con- 
cealed  at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this 

g*eat  measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform 
ill,  is  by  far  the  most  important  ever  passed  by  a  British 
1)arliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill,  extorted  from  the 
egislature  by  a  pressure  fix)m  without ;  that  it  was  con- 
eeded,  not  cheerlülly,  but  with  fear ;  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing 
what  they  now  suddeiüy  advocated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  these  events ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history 
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of  all  those  improvements  which  are  important  enough  to 
rank  as  epochs  in  the  history  of  modern  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  to  measures  originated  by  European 
governments.  This  is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has 
been  eflfeeted,  has  consistqd,  not. in  doing  something  new, 
but  m  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tions  made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destructive 
of  preceding  legislation ;  and  the  best  laws  which  have 
been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  sorae  former  laws 
were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  com- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great 
reform  was  accomplished,  the  only  result  was,  to  place 
things  on  the  same  footing  as  if  legislators  had  never  in- 
terfei'ed  at  all.  Precisely  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  another  leading  improvement  in  modern  legislation, 
namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecution.  This  is 
unquestionably  an  immense  boon ;  though,  unfortunately, 
it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  Steps,  and 
undone  their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of 
the  most  humane  and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall 
find  this  to  be  the  course  they  have  pursued.  The  whole 
scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is,  to  restore 
things  to  that  natural  Channel  from  which  the  ignorance 
of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  works  of  the  present  age ;  and  if  legislators  do 
it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  But 
though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers, 
we  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class. 
For  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation 
are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is 
dear,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  cannot  be  due  to 
those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have  done 
so  much  härm,  that   their  successors   are  considered 
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benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policv,  and 
thus  restore  affairs  to  the  State  in  which  they  wouli  have 
remained,  if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the 
course  which  the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes 
have  interfered,  and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference 
has  produced,  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful 
men  wonder  how  civilization  could  advance,  in  the  face  of 
such  repeated  obstacles.  In  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  fact,  proved  insuperable,  and 
the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 
the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  beeil  less  power- 
ful  than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of 
evil,  which,  though  much  sraaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  countries,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melan- 
choly  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  To  sum 
up  these  evils  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Engüsh 
legislation ;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the 
presei'vation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly 
everything  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss. 
Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  admit 
of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important 
interests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts 
of  legislators  to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of 
modern  civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than 
trade,  the  spread  of  which  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness  of  man.  But  every  European  government  which 
nas  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its 
main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industiy  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable 
series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all 
inflicting  serious  härm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distin- 
guished  England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solelj 
consisted  in  undoing  this  mischievous  and  intrusive  legis- 
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lation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  too 
many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous  to  con- 
template.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every 
possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  com- 
merce.   Indeed,  a  very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely 
studied  this  subject,  has  recently  declared,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  smuggling,  trade  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted,  but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this 
incessant  interference.*^  However  paradoxical  this  asser- 
tion  may  appear,  it  wUl  be  denied  by  no  one  who  knows 
how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.     In  every  quarter,  and  at  every 
moment,  the  band  of  govemment  was  feit.     Duties  on 
importation,  and  duties  on  exportation ;  bounties  to  raise 
up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative 
one ;  this  brauch  of  industry  forbidden,  and  that  brauch 
of  industry  encouraged ;  one  article  of  commerce  must 
not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies,  an- 
other  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold 
again,  whüe  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold, 
but  not  leave  the  country.     Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to 
regulate  wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  regulate 
profits ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom- 
house  arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by 
a  complicated  scheme,  which  was  well  called  the  sliding- 
Bcale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the 
duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and  no  man 
could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  baue  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  feit  by  every  class  of 
consumers  and  prodiicers.    The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as 
to  double  and  often  quadruple  the  cost  of  production.  A 
System  was  organized,  and  strictly  enforced,of  interference 

*^  'C'est  k  la  contrebande  que  le  commerQe  doit  de  n^avoir  paa  pöri  soua 
rinflaence  du  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  condamnait  les  peu- 
ples  k  B'approyisionner  aux  sources  les  plus  ^loign^es^  la  contrebande  rap- 
pTochait  lea  distanceSi  abaissait  les  pnx,  et  neutraUsait  Taction  funeste  des 
monopoles.'  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  V Economic  Politique  en  Europcj  Paris  1845, 
voL  iL  pp,  25,  26. 
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withmarkets,  interference  withmanufactories,  interference 
with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops.  The  towns 
were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed  with 
tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  pack- 
age,  and  tax  every  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large  part  of  all  this 
was  by  way  of  protection :  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  suflFered,  not  for 
the  use  of  the  govemment,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes  were 
robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade 
owes  to  the  patemal  care  of  European  legislators.  But 
worse  still  remains  behind.  For  the  economical  evils, 
great  as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral 
evils  which  this  System  produced.  The  first  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there 
arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of  armed  smugglers, 
who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant 
rulers  had  imposed,  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear 
of  punishment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  conm[iission  of 
eveiy  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ; 
introduced  into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown ; 
caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  lamiliar- 
ized  their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries  which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant 
and  lawless  a  life,*^  The  innumerable  crimes  arLsing  from 

**  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  made  '  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on 
in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even  in  cUsffuise  to  evade  them^  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy/  Blackstone^a  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  Towiisend,  who 
trayelled  through  Fi*ance  in  178(3,  Bajs,  that  when  any  of  the  numerous 
smugglers  were  taken,  '  some  of  them  are  hanged,  some  are  broken  upon 
the  wheel;  and  some  are  bumt  alive.'  Totonaends  Spam^  toL  i.  p.  85,  edit 
1792.  On  the  general  Operation  of  the  French  laws  against  smugglers  in 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  Jeffersonj  voL  L  pp.  213, 
214,  with  Parliamentary  Hidoryf  toI.  ix.  p.  1240. 

^'  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  ia  giren  of  the 
State  of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  jear  1824 :  *  Wliile  thi« 
was  going  forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  sbore 
were  engaged;  with  mach  more  labour,  risk;  and  expense,  in  intioducing 
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this,^  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the  European  govern- 
ments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The  offences  were 
caused  by  the  laws ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are  repealed, 
the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardlv  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  Ibeen 
advanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  we  owe  much  to  a  System  which,  having 
called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals,  at  length 
retraces  its  steps ;  and,  though  it  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It.  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not 

affect  the  real  Services  rendered  to  society  by  every  toler- 

ably  organized  govemment.     In  all  countries,  a  power  of 

punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  laws,  must  reside  some- 

where ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  State  of  anarchy.    But 

the  accusation  which  the  historian  isbound  to  bringagainst 

every  govemment  which  has  hitherto  existed  is,  that  it 

has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at  each  step, 

has  done  incalculable  härm.  The  love  of  exercising  power 

has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 

who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid 

abusing  it.     To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong 

from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precau- 

tions  respecting  the  public  health,  are  the  only  Services 

English  woollensy  by  a  vast  syatem  of  firaud  and  Iving,  into  the  towns,  paat 
a  ^riefl  of  custom-nouses.  In  both  countries,  there  was  an  utter  disso- 
lutenesB  of  morals  connected  with  these  traneactions.  Cheating  and  lying 
were  easential  to  the  whole  sjstem ;  dninkenness  accompanied  it ;  contempt 
für  all  law  grew  up  ander  it ;  honest  industiy  perished  beneath  it ;  and  it 
▼a«  crowneä'with  murder.'  Martineßu^s  Jltäory  of  England  daring  Thirty 
Ytan  Peacej  toL  i.  p.  341^  8vo,  1849. 

**  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinarj  extent  to  which  smuggling  waa 
fonnerly  carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed 


men.  fiee  ParUameaUay  Hidory,  vol.  ix.  pp.  248,  247,  1290,  1346,  yol.  x. 

".  xi.  p.  935.    And; 
ZMz^  in  it,  compare  Tomline^s  Jjife  of  Pitt,  yol.  i.  p.  3ö9 :  see  also  Sinclair* s 


pp.  394, 405,  530,  532,  yol.  xi.  p.  935.    And,'  on  the  number  of  persona  en- 


UUmf  ofthe  PitbUc  Idevenue^  vol.  iü.  p.  232  j  0Uer*9  Life  of  Clarke,  yol.  i, 
p.  '^\.  in  France,  the  eyil  was  equally  great.  M.  Lemontey  says,  that  early 
mthe  eighteenth  Century,  'la  contrebande  deyenait  une  profession  ouverte, 
^t  des  compagnies  de  cayalerie  d^sert^rent  tout  entiöres  leurs  iStendards  pour 
m\Te  contre  le  iisc  cette  guerre  populaire.'  Lemonteyy  Essai  tur  PEtahlisse^ 
^ifnt  mmarchique  de  Louis  XIV,  p.  430.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
in  1786,  *  more  than  1600  smugglers  in  the  Pyreaeea^'  Townsend' s  Jjumey 
^hrtmgh  Spainy  yoL  i.  p.  84. 
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which  any  govemment  can  render  to  the  interests  of  civi- 
lization.  That  these  are  Services  of  immense  value,  uo 
one  will  dehy ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  them  civi- 
lization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is,  to  aflFord  the  opportunity  of  progress; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover, 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming 
more  diffused,  and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  enabling 
each  successive  generation  better  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated  relations  of  life;  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective  laws, 
the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foreeight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in 
favour  of  civilization  are,  when  most  successfiil,altogether 
negative ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more 
than  negative,  they  become  injurious, — it  clearly  foUovs, 
that  all  speculations  must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the 
progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers»  This 
is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the  argumenta 
already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  muhipüed 
from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  go- 
vernment has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries;  and 
has  done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions. 
The  effects  of  its  protective  policy  in  injuring  trade,  ani 
what  is  far  worse,  in  increasing  crime,  have  just  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  to  these  instances,  innumerable  others  might 
be  added.  Thus,  during  many  centuries,  every  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to  encourage  reli- 
gious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief 
this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  ^  Putting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  it«  two  leadiii^ 
consequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocris)',  and 
the  increase  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty 
with  the  profession  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  men  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  long  resisting 
constant  temptation.     And  when  the  temptation  comes 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolument,  they 
are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  externa!  marks 
by  which  that  belief  is  made  public.     Every  man  who 
takes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite;   and  every  government 
which  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of 
hypocrisy  and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.     Well,  therefore, 
may  we  say,  that  when  a  government  holds  out  as  a  bait, 
that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy  cer- 
tain  Privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old, 
and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  thirigs  of 
this  World  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny 
bis  faith.     At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  Sys- 
tem, the  increase  of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase 
of  hypocrisy.     For  legislators,  plainly  seeing  that  pro- 
selytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met 
the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions ;  and 
compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeated  oaths, 
have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creea  against  the  new 
converts.     It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others, 
which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
direction.     In  England,  even  the  boy  at  College  is  forced 
to  swear  about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and 
wliich  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.     If  he  after- 
wards  goes  into  Parliament,  he  must  again  swear  about 
liis  religion ;  and  at  nearly  every  stage  of  political  life  he 
must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial  functions  to  which 
they  are  the  prelude.     A  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Deity 
being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form. 
What  is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.     And  the  best 
observers  of  English  society, — observers  too  whose  cha- 
racters  are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions, — are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habi- 
tually  practised  in  England,  and  of  which  government  is 

8  2 
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the  immediate  creator,  is  so  genend,  that  it  has  become 
a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished  the  value 
of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidencewhichmen 
naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.** 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous, 
the  hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of 
Society  by  the  Ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers, 
is  indeed  a  painful  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could 
not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still  further,  and  to 
ßhow  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  upnold  some  par- 
ticular  principles,  have  not  only  &iled,  but  have  brought 
about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they 
proposed.  We  have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  in- 
dustry  have  injured  industry;  that  their  laws  in  favour 
of  religion  have  increased  hypocrisy ;  and  that  their  laws 
to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury.  Exactly  in  the 
same  way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent  usuiy,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money ;  and 
the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usurv,  and  raise 
the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever  stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  it  has  tbUowed,  that  when  some  men 
want  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties 
are  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes 
with  their  mutual  rights.*^     If  the  two  parties  were  left 

**  Archbishop  Whately  »ays,  what  hardly  any  thinlring  man  will  now 
deny,  'If  oaths  were  abolished — leaving  the  penalties  for  falae  witneas  (no 
unimportant  part  of  our  Becuritr)  unaltered— -I  am  oonvinced  that,  on  the 
whole,  Testimony  would  be  more  trustworthy  than  it  is.'  mutUlif*i  Ele- 
ments of  Bhetoncy  8vo,  1860,  p.  47.  See  also  on  the  amomit  of  peijurr 
caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  Benthatn'a  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  toI.  iL 
p.  210,  vol.  V.  pp.  191-229,  464-466,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  816  ;  Ormey  Life  of 
Oleen f  p.  196  ;  Loches  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 ;  Bei'keley^s  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  lOÖ: 
WhisUm's  Memoirs,  pp.  33,  411-413;  HamilUnCs  biscussums  on  JRluoMpAy 
and  Lüerature,  (»p.  464,  622,  627,  628.  Sir  W.  Hamüton  sums  up:  'But 
if  the  peijuiT  of  England  Stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  p^uirof 
the  Enfflish  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  Stands  pre-eminent  in 
Englana.'  p.  628.  Compare  PriesUey^s  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  374;  and  Baker  i 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bemard,  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 

*^  '  L^observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loiz  seroit  destnictive  de  toot  com- 
merce ;  auBsi  ne  sdnt-elles  pas  observ^es  rigoureusement.'    Mimoire  tur  Hi 
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to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturbed,  the  usury  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But 
this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference  of  govemment.^  A  certain  risk  being  always 
incurred  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  com- 
pensated  for  the  danger  he  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging 
over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be  made  by  the 
borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is 
a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the 
loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk  from  the 
law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  European 
legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wishea  to  destroy;  it  has  passed 
laws,  which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel 
them  to  violat« :  while,  to  >vind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty 
for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers ;  that  is,  on  the 
very  class  in  whose  favour  the  legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  sarae  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken  notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  govem- 
ments  have  done  other  things  still  more  injurious.  They 
have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  eflForts  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  prevent  men  from  expressing 

PreU  eFAjyeni,  sec.  xiv-i  in  (EuureB  de  Turgat,  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Com- 
pare  Bicardo'a  Works,  pp.  178^  179,  with  Condarcet,  Vte  de  Turgot,  pp.  63, 
64,228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesia^tical  councÜB  contain  numerous  regu- 
l&tioD8  agaiiiBt  usunr ;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers 
were  not  to  be  boned:  '  Quia  in  omnibua  ferö  locis  crimen  uaiirarum  in- 
T&loit;  ut  multi  negotiia  prsetermissiB  quasi  licitö  usuras  ezerceaat;  et 
qaaliter  utriusque  tätamenti  pagina  condemnetur,  non  attendunt:  ided 
constitoimus,  ut  usurarii  manifesti  nee  ad  communionem  recipiantur  altaris, 
nee  Christianam,  ei  in  hoc  peccato  deceaserint,  accipiant  sepulturam,  sed 
nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat.'  Jtog,  de  Hoved,  Asmal.  m  lürum 
AMfUcarum  Scriptores  pod  Bedam,  p.  335,  Lond.  1596,  folio.  In  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usuiy.  See  UarerUef  Histoire  de  V  Inquisition^ 
ToL  i.  p.  339.    ComjMure  Ledwic/Cs  Antiquitiea  of  IreUmd,  p.  133. 

*^  The  whole  subiect  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  bj  Bentham  in 
ao  complete  and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  his  admirable  '  Letters.'  A  part  only  of  the  au»stion  is  dis- 
cuaaed,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  Eey*8  Science  Sociale,  yot.  iii.  pp.  64,  65. 
On  the  neoessity  of  usury  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see 
MilTi  PHncqUei  of  FöUUoal  £c<momy,  yoL  ü.  p.  185. 
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their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  questions  in  poli- 
tics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they,  with 
the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  jsystem  of 
literary  police;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  Citizen  to  lay  his  opinions 
before  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  very  few  countries 
where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these  extreme  step?, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but  equally 
unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  imple- 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is 
diffused,  such  as  paper,  books,  political  Journals,  and  the 
like,  they  have  iinposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been  the  swom  advo 
cates  of  populär  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at  what  they 
have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically  said, 
that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  raade 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he 
can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first 
pour  his  contributions  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That 
is  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for  instructing  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail  which  govemment  ex* 
torts  from  literature ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords 
its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  demands. 
And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insuffei'able,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. It  is  truly  a  frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  honest  labour, 
of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are 
to  be  diminished,  in  Order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignor- 
ant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerfiil  indi- 
viduals,  and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
tuming  against  the  people  resources  which  the  people 
called  into  existence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  Statements,  respecting  the 
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effects  produced  on  European  society  by  political  legis- 

lation,  are  not  doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are 

such  as  every  reader  of  history  may  verify  for  himself. 

Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still  acting  in  England ;  and,  in 

one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  seen 

in  füll  force.     When  put  together,  they  compose  an  ag- 

gregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in 

the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance. 

That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  de- 

cisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man;  and  jus- 

tifies  a  confident  belief,  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation 

is  diminished,  and  the  human  mind  less  hampered,  the 

progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed.     But  it  is 

absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to 

ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or  to  ex- 

pect  any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort 

of  benefit  which  cdnsists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their 

predecessors.    This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims 

at  their  hands ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what 

one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the  next  generation 

demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 

refiised,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened :  either 

the  nation  has  retrogaded ;  or  eise  the  people  have  risen, 

Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 

lemma  in  which  men  are  placed.     If  they  submit,  they 

injure  their  country ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still 

more.   In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual 

plan  was  to  yield ;  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has 

been  to  resist.     Hence  those  insurrections  and  rebellions 

which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  history,  and 

which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  storj^,  the  undying 

stniggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.     It  would, 

however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fetal 

crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully 

averted.     In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone, 

the  people  have  been  so  strong,  and  the  government 

80  weak,  that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole, 

is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations,  the   history  of 

slow,  but  constant  concession :  reforms  which  would  have 
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been  refiised  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions, 
protection  after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege, 
have,  even  in  our  owii  time,  been  tom  away ;  until  the 
old  institutions,  though  they  retain  their  foimer  naine, 
have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  there  no  longer  remains 
a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ultimately  be.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and 
the  servants  of  the  populär  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this 
account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere;  there 
has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world 
has  been  made  familiär  with  the  great  truth,  that  one 
main  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its 
rulers  shall  have  very  little  power,  that  they  shall  exercise 
that  power  very  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no 
means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme  judges 
of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ORIGIN  OF  HISTORT,  AND  STATE  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATÜRE  DCRING  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

I HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  ofthose 
conspicuous  circumstances  to  which  theprogress  of  civili- 
zation  is  commonly  ascribed ;  and  I  have  proved  that  such 
circumstances,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 
are  at  best  only  its  eflFects;  and  that  although  religion, 
literature,  and  legislation  do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more  modified  by  it. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most 
favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary  agents ;  because, 
however  beneficial  theu*  apparent  influence  may  be,  they 
are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
Society  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field 
of  the  present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civi- 
lization  is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number 
of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  support  of  this 
proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward  such 
general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability ; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to 
history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify 
ppeculative  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  most  important  particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I 
purpose  to  execute  so  fer  as  my  powers  will  allow ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method 
according  to  wHich  the  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
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Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  modeof 
proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us. 
This  is,  to  mcorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  histoiy  of  Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  History  itself.  By  this  means,  great  light  will  be  throwu 
on  the  movements  of  society ;  since  there  must  alwaysbe 
a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  pre- 
sent;  both  views  being  in  fact  diflferent  forms  of  the 
same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each 
other,     It  will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquirr 
into  what  I  call  the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two 
leading  facts  of  considerable  value.  The  first  fact  is,  that 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class, 
have  shown  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those  innumerable  contriv- 
ances  by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled.     The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they  have  displaved 
a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once  deemea  of 
paramount  iraportance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  diiFusion  of  knowledge.    The^  two  fects 
will  be  decisively  established  in  the  present  Introduc- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  existence  cor- 
roborates  the  principles  which  I  have  propounded,    U 
it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has  improved,  his- 
torical  literature  has   constantly  tended  in   one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  veiy  strong  probability  in  fevour 
of  the  truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  ma- 
nifestly  approaching.     Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this 
sort  which  makes  it  so  important  for  the  Student  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  acquainted  with  its  histoty ;  be- 
cause  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that  when  ge- 
neral  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  bv  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  e%'en 
when  the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  un* 
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worthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important 
to  observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  ages,  bis- 
torians  have  shifted  their  ground ;  since  we  shall  find  that 
such  changes  have  in  the  long-ruu  always  pointed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only  part  of  that  vast 
movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly  emanci- 
pated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  ad^dsable 
that,  when  examining  thediflPerent  civilizations  into  which 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been 
commonly  written  in  each  country.  In  the  employment 
of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly  guided  by  a  desire  to 
illustrate  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  actual  con- 
dition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  past ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  State  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each 
nation.  The  present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  French  civilization  until  the 
great  Revolution ;  and  with  that  there  will  be  incorpo- 
rated  an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their  own 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  State  of  society  from  which  they 
)roceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some 
ength ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and 
the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will 
he  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing  into  these  düferent  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  European 
history  would  be  interesting,  as  supplying  Information 
respecting  matters  which  are  little  known,  and  also  as 
enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme  difficulty 
^th  wMch  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced,  but 
still  very  imperfect,  State.  The  materials  for  studying 
the  earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished ; 
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but  the  extensive  information  we  now  possess  concemm«: 
barbarous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource, 
because  they  have  all  much  m  common ;  the  opinions  of 
extreme  ig^oi^nce  being,  indeed,  every  where  the  same, 
except  when  modified  %  the  differences  which  natu« 
presents  in  various  countries.     I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation  in  emplojdng  the  evidence  which  has  been  coUectai 
by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences  fTX)m  it 
respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.    Such  conclusions  will,  of 
course,  be  speculative ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
every  great  country  has  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since 
theninth  Century,  while  theFrench  have  an  unintemipted 
series  since  the  sixth  centuiy.    In  the  present  chapter,  I 
intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the 
sixteenth  Century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  the 
highest  European  authorities.     Its  subsequent  improve- 
ment  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries 
where  the  progress  was  made ;  and  as  history,  previous 
to  the  improvement,  was  little  eise  than  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  lead- 
ing  causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the 
Steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured  that^  during  several 
centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single  man  who  had 
critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able  to  record 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and 
long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters, 
they  feel  the  want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may 
amuse  their  leisure,  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  cour- 
age.  This  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  invention  of  baUads; 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  found  among  some 
of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is 
thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  na- 
tural is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few 
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nations  to  whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  uiiknown. 
Thus,  to  select  a  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  pre- 
served  tlie  populär  traditions,  not  only  of  Europe,*  but 
also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartary ;  ^  likewise  of  India,*  of 
Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,^  of  Western  Asia,^  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Black  Sea,^  of  Egypt,*  of  Western  Africa,^  of  North 
America,  ^^  of  South  America,  ^^  and  of  the  Islands  in  the 
Pacific.« 

^  FpT  SD  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedtdine  Hut. 
IaL  de  Ja  France,  toL  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed 
in  Barry  i  Hui.  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  89  ;  and  for  a  modern  instance  in 
the  iflland  of  Col,  near  Mull,  see  Otter' s  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  As  to 
the  Irish  hards  in  the  seventh  Century,  see  Sharon  Titmer's  Hik.  of  England, 
Tol.  üL  p.  571.  Spenser*9  account  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  Century  (Somers 
Tradtf  yoL  i.  pp.  o90,  591)  shows  that  the  order  was  then  fallinff  into  con- 
tempt;  and  in  the  seventeenth  Century  this  is  confirmed  by  Sir  William 
Teiuple ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Worksy  vol.  iii.  pp.  431,  482.  But  it 
vfts  not  tili  the  ei^bteenth  Century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for  Mr.  Prior 
{Life  of  Goldsmän,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37)  says,  that  Carolan,  '  the  ladt  of  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,'  died  in  1738.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many 
events  would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  there  beins  no  registers  in  L^land,  the  ordinary  means  of 
lecording  facts  were  so  little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution 
of  having  the  names  and  afres  of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gun- 
powder.  See  Kirkman^s  Memoirs  of  Charles  MackUn,  8vo,  1799,  yol.  i. 
pp.  144, 145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respecting  Carolan^  Nichois^s  HluS" 
tratioM  of  the  Eiyhieenth  Century,  vol.  vii.  pp.  688-694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos^  as  they  are  called,  see  Huc's  Travds  m  Tartary, 
Tkihet^  and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-i>7.  Huc  says,  p.  67,  '  These  poet-singers, 
vho  remind  us  of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very 
numeroos  in  China ;  but  they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so 
populär  as  in  Thibet' 

^  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India, 
4to,  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bombay  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
For  those  of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Heber^s  Joumey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462-4Ö6  ; 
Bvmen  m  the  North-west  Froniier  of  India,  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  HO,  111 ;  Prinsep,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  396 ;  Forheis 
fMrienttd  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  377,  543 ;  and  Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  ix. 
p<  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indian  books.     See  Big  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Bmions  Sindh,  p.  56,  8vo,  1851. 

*  Bartm's  Siiidh,  p.  59. 

*  Bwness  Travds  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107, 115,  116. 
'  (larke's  TraveU,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

'  Compare  Wilkmsons  Anaent  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  with  Bunseti^s 
^^gypty  vol.  i  p.  96,  vol.  iL  p.  92. 

^  1  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only 
rtfer  to  a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

'^  Buchanaks  Sketche«  of  the  North^American  Indians,  p.  337. 

"  PrttcoWs  History  of  Peru,  voL  i.  pp.  31,  32,  117. 

^^  ElUs,  Pblynesian  Besearches,  vol  i.  pp.  85, 199;  411 ;  Ellis,  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown ;  aod. 
as  a  people  in  that  State  have  no  means  of  perpetuating 
their  history  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form 
best  calculated  to  assist  their  memory ;  and  it  will,  1  be- 
lieve,  be  found  that  the  first  rudiraents  of  knowledge  con- 
sist  always  of  poetry,  and  often  of  rhyme.^^  Thejingk 
pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  affords  a  security 
that  he  will  band  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unim- 
paired  State  in  which  he  received  it.^*  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these 
ballads ;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amase- 
ment,  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.^* 

Hawaiij  p.  91.  Compare  Cooks  Voj/ages,  toI.  v.  p.  237,  with  Beechetfs  Voifa^ 
to  the  Pacific,  toI.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected.  bat, 
I  believe,  not  publiBhed.     See  Ckeever's  Sofidtoich  IsUmds,  S\o,  1851,  p.  hL 

^-^  It  is  a  sin^lar  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  histoiy  of  be- 
barous  nations  aas  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhjme  tu  be 
a  comparatively  recent  contrivance ;  and  even  I^inkerton.  writing  to  Lau? 
in  1790,  says,  '  Khyme  was  not  known  in  Europe  tili  about  tiie  nb'Ji 
Century.'  PinkerUm'a  Lüerary  Corretpandencey  vol.  li.  p.  92.  Thetrotbi^ 
that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the  aneientOreeks  and  Romans,  but  m« 
used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions,  by  the  Anfflo-Saxons,  bj  tke 
Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Br^tons.  See  Mure^$  Hiä.  ofikt 
Läerature  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  HaÜarns  LU,  of  JSurope^  voL  L  p.  31; 
Vil/emarqu/,  Chants  PoptdaireA  de  la  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  IviiL  lix.  compftred 
with  Houvettre,  les  Derniers  Bretons,  p.  143 ;  Turner' e  MvA.  of  Englamdf\oi  iü- 
pp.  383, 643,  voL  vii.  pp.  324, 328,  330.  Rhyme  b  also  uaed  by  the  FtDt^rt 
{Bo7vtUch,  Mission  to  Ashantee,j^.  358)  ;  by  the  Persians  (Transac.  of  Bom- 
bay Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  82)  ;  by  the  Cninese  (  TVansac.  of  Asiatie  Soc.  voL  iL  pp.  4Li7, 
409,  and  Davis  s  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269)  ;  by  the  Malays  (Asiatie  Heiürcin^ 
vol.  X.  pp.  176,  196);  by  the  Javanese  (CrmvfurJ's  Hist  of  the  Indim 
Archipetago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20);  and  by  the  Siameae  (TVomoc.  of  Aädic 
Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

^^  The  habit  thus  acquired,  lon^  survives  the  circumstances  which  mad« 
it  necessary.  During  many  centunes,  the  love  of  versitication  was  so  widek 
diftused,  that  works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  eren  io 
Europe ;  and  this  practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination. 
is,  OB  I  have  shown,  a  characteiistic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  wbfi^ 
the  imderstanding  was  always  in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historiaD«  icho 
wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteily  Hist.  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  MontncU 
{Hist.  des  Mathemat.  vol.  i.  p.  5C6)  mentions  a  mathematical  treatise,  wntt<>ii 
in  the  thirteenth  Century,  '  en  vers  technioues.*  Compare  the  remark»  of 
Matter  {IliM.  de  tEcole  'd Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-183)  on  the  scientiüc 
poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  2o0.  Thua,  too,  we  find  aa 
Anglo-Norman  writing  *the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse;'  Tumr'i 
Hist.  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307 :  and  a  Polish  historian  couiposing  '  bis 
nuraerous  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme.'  laivCs  Lest- 
guage  and  Literature  of  the  Slavtc  Kations,  8vo,  1860,  p.  246.  Compai« 
Origines  du  Droit  Fran^ais,  in  Qiuvres  de  Michelet,  voL  iL  p.  310. 
•  '^  Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary  in  the  South-Sea  lalands;  aaya  of  the  inhabit- 
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The  allusions  contained  in  thera,  are  satisfactoiy  proofe 
to  decide  the  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix  the 
limits  of  those  rüde  estates  which  such  a  society  can  pos- 
sess.  We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in  all 
disputed  matters ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  be- 
lieved  to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
notion  of  the  divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.^^  These 
ballads  will,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  customs  and 
temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south 
they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous  form ;  in  the 
north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  ti'agic  and 
warlike  character.^^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversi- 
ties,  all  such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common. 
They  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allow- 
ance  for  the  colourings  of  poetr)»^,  they  are  all  strictly  true. 
Men  who  are  constantly  repeating  songs  which  they  con- 
stantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to  the  authorized  singers  of 

ants,  *  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  Standard,  or  classical  au- 
thority,  to  which  they  refened  for  the  purpose  of  determininff  any  disputed 
fact  in  their  history.  And  when  doubts  arose,  *  as  they  had  no  records  to 
which  they  could  at  such  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradi- 
tioQ  to  another ;  which  unavoidably  involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and 
often  obstinate  debates.'  J2//w,  Polynesian  JResearches,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  203. 
C'ompare  ElphmgUme'»  Bist,  of  Indiay  p.  ^ ;  Lamg's  Ifeimskrinffla,  8vo,  1844^ 
ToL  L  pp.  50,  51 ;   TweWs  Life  of  Pocock,  edit.  1816,  p.  143. 

'*  Tue  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  oy  its  spontaneousness 
(Cnwm,  Hist.  de  la  Philosopkie,  11.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  135, 130)  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  dottbt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  feit  for  great  poets,  is  the 
necessity  they  seem  to  experience  of  pouiing  out  their  thoughts  without 
reference  to  their  own  wisnes.  Still,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 
notion  of  poetir  being  a  divine  art  is  most  rife  in  those  states  of  society  in 
which  knowleage  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and  in  which  the  bards  are 
both  priests  ana  historians.  On  this  combination  of  purauits,  compare  a 
not«  mifaÄjo/m'«  Hist.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mure^  Bist  ofthe  Lit.  of 
(irttcty  ToL  i.  p.  148,  vol.  iL  p.  228,  ana  Petrie'a  leamed  work,  Eeclesiantical 
Arckitedme  of  Irdtmd,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  354     For  evidence  of  the  great 


M«bnund,  ViUemarqtii,  Chcmts  Poptdmres  de  la  Bretapie,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v. 
and  vi. ;  TkirlwaW$  Bid.  of  Greecey  vol.  i.  p.  229;  and  Oriffines  du  Drmt,  in 
(Euvre$  de  MichOet,  voL  ii.  p.  372. 
"  V^narquSj  ChanU  Poptdaires^  vol.  i,  p.  Iv. 
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them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  are  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  they 
have  so  lively  an  interest.^^ 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various 
stageg  through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  unless  unfavourable  circumstances  in- 
tervene,  society  advances,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  the  greatest  importance:  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  before  many 
generations  are  passed,  must  eflFect  a  complete  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions.  The  manner 
in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
pointed  out;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration, 
is  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  per- 
manence  to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the 
Utility  of  that  oral  Information,  in  which  all  the  aequire- 
ments  of  an  unlettercd  people  must  be  contained.  nence 
it  is,  that  as  a  country  advances,  the  influence  of  tradition 
diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less  trust- 
worthy.'^  Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions 
lose,  in  this  stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  repu- 
tation.  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people,  the  singers 
of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  deposi- 
tories  ofthose  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  oft^n 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But, 
when  this  same  nation  beeomes  acquainted  with  the  art 

^  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  tbe  early  ballada,  which  has  been  nMj 
attacked  by  several  writers,  ancC  among  othera  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  VtUr- 
tnarquä,  Cnants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TalvPs  Slatie  Natioiu^ 

f.  150.  On  the  tenacity  of  oral  tradition,  compare  Niebuhr's  Hidory  of  Borne, 
847,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  with  Lainp's  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  360 ;  Tfhedon't 
Hist  ofthe  Northmen^  pp.  38,  39,  57-59.  Anotner  curious  iUuatratioo  of  this 
is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  continue  to  repeat  the  old  traditioos  in  the 
old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at  lengtn  the  very  langtiage  becomea 
unintelligible  to  the  majori ty  of  those  who  recite  theiu.  bee  Mmnert 
Account  ofthe  Tonga  Islands^  vol.  i.  p.  156,  vol.  iL  p.  217,  and  CaÜm»  Xorth- 
American  Indiitns,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

"  That  the  invention  of  letters  woiüd  at  first  weaken  the  memoTV,  ia 
noticed  in  Plato*s  Phiednis,  chap.  135  (Platonis  Opera^  vol.  i.  p.  1Ö7,  edit. 
Bekker,  Lond.  1826) ;  where,  however,  the  argument  is  pushed  nuher  too  far. 
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of  writing,  it  grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to 
the  memoiy  of  itinerant  singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its 
Dew  art  to  preserve  them  in  a  fixed  and  material  form. 
As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  importance  of  those  who 
repeat  the  national  traditlons  is  sensibly  diminished.  They 
gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which,  having  lost  its 
old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior  men 
to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fiame/"^^  Thus  we 
See,  that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  know- 
ledge  of  much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
their  introduction  is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in 
two  distinct  ways:  first  by  weakening  the  traditions, 
and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occu« 
pation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing 
lessen  the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly 
encourages  the  propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  eflected 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to 
which  all  Systems  of  belief  have  been  deeply  indebted. 
In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  name  of  Hercules  was 
given  to  several  ofthose  great  public  robbers  who  scourged 
mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were  successful,  as  well 
as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be  worshipped 
as  heroes.^^  How  this  appellation  originated  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man,  and 
afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character 
of  their  achievements.^  This  mode  of  extending  the  use 
of  a  Single  name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;*^^  and 

^  ThiB  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though, 
M  it  appean  to  me,  firom  a  wroDg  point  of  yiew,  in  Mure^s  Literat,  of  Greece, 
ToL  ii.  p.  230. 

'*  Vano  mentilons  forty«four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called 
Hercules.  See  a  leamed  article  in  Smith'a  Biog,  and  Mytholo^,  vol.  ü« 
P-  ^1,  Sto,  1846.  See  also  Mackay' s  Rdigiom  Vevehpment  <^  the  Greeks 
^  Etbrewi,  toL  ii.  pp.  71-79.  On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and 
Helcarth,  compare  Matura  Hiet.  du  GnodicUmej  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  HeererCB 
^^Mtic  Natumif  toL  i.  p.  295,  8vo,  1846.  And  as  to  the  Hercules  of  Egypt, 
^"richanti  AmaUftig  of  Effyptian  Mytholoffy,  1838,  pp.  109,  115-119.  As  to 
the  confhaion  of  the  düTerent  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  ITdrltoalTs  Hiat, 
of  Greecef  voL  L  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  130. 

^  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  Schleyer  $  Zectwea 
<M  the  Etäory  of  LAerature,  Edinb.  1818,  voL  i.  p.  200. 

^  The  habit  of  geDeralixing  names  pxeoedes  that  more  advanced  State  of 
VOL.  I.  T 
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would  cause  little  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  country  remained  local  and  unconnected.  But 
as  soon  as  these  traditions  became  flxed  by  a  written  kn- 
guage,  the  collectors  of  them,  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  narae,  assembled  the  scattered  facts,  and,  ascribing  toa 
Single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history 
to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.^*  In  the  samc 
way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  fix)m  ac- 
cident  or  design,  this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  wbo 
had  taught  England  to  tremble,  had  received  the  saine 
name  as  another  Ragnar,  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  coincidence  would  hare 
caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  district  preser\  ed  a 
distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own  Ragnar.  But, 
by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  became  able 
to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  eiTor.  And  this  was  what 
actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the 
different  exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the 
whole  of  them  to  bis  favourite  hero,  has  involved  in  ob- 
scurity  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  early 
history  of  Europe/^^ 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance 
of  this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Qusens, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Their  country  was  known  as  Quaenknd ; 

Society  in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  propoeition  ib  uni- 
yersally  true,  which  I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  gome  light  on  the  histoiy 
of  diBDutes  between  the  nominalists  and  the  realists. 

s«  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error  fron  the 
facty  that  in  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name: 
'L'auteur  du  Kamous  nous  apprend  qu'il  y  a  en  f^ypte  cinqiiante-trns 
yilles  du  nom  de  Schobra:  en  efiet,  j'ai  retrouv^  tous  ces  noms  du»  le» 
deux  d^nombremens  ddja  cit^.'  QÜatrembre^  Hecherches  aur  la  Limgm  et  la 
LUtirature  de  VEgypte,  p.  190. 

^  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnor  Lodbrok,  see  Genervt  Biäwy  of 


1'ustify  the  sarca^^tic  remark  oi  Koch  on  the  histoxy  of  Swedis^  and  Dmish 
leroes  \  Koch,  Tableau  det  JUvoUdümSy  toL  i.  p.  57  note. 
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and  this  name  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of 
the  Baltic,  there  was  a  nation  of  Amazons.  This  wonld 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  local  knowledge ;  but,  by 
the  use  ofwriting,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed; 
and  the  existonce  of  such  a  people  is  positively  affinned 
in  some  of  the  eariiest  European  histories.*^  Thus,  too, 
Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  coun- 
tries  adjoining  the  Baltic,^'^  was  so  misled  by  the  word 
Turku,  that  this  celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland/^® 

To  these  illustrations  niany  others  might  be  added, 
ßho^ving  how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians, 
and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely  &lse,  and 
might  have  been  rectified  on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing 
to  the  art  of  writing,  were  carried  into  distant  countries, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reaeh  of  contradiction.  Of 
such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  concems 
the  history  of  En«:land,  Richai*d  I ,  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  prmces,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
Lion ;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  fearlessness,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.^^  Hence 
it  was  said  that  he  had  th«  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title 

*  PnthanC»  PhfdcaL  Siat,  ofMankmdy  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians 
still  give  to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Quiener.  See  DiUon^s  LtJ^pUmd  and 
Iceiaitdj  %Y0,  IBM,  vol.  ii.  p.  2:^1.  Coiupare  Laing's  Sweden.  pp.  45, 47.  The 
Amazon  river  in  South  America  owes  ita  name  to  a  similar  fahle.  Hen-- 
dn»m'9  Hid.  of  Braxä,  p.  463 ;  Southey's  Hid.  of  Braxä,  vol.  i.  p.  112 ; 
M'CftHok'$  Bewarches  coneemmg  America,  pp.  407,  408;  and  Journal  of 
Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  XV.  p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide  difiiision  of  this  eiror. 

*"'  Sharon  Turner  (Hut.  of  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  90)  calls  him  'the  Strabo 
of  the  Bftltie;*  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographexs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

/\4t  was  called  in  Finnisch  Turhi,  from  the  Swedish  word  iorg,  which 
ngnifies  a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen 
into  the  belief  that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland.*  Cooley^s  HUt.  of  Maräime 
^  hdmd  Discovery,  London,  l^ßO,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

^  The  chronicler  of  his  Crusade  savs,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account 
of  his  never  pardoning  an  ofienoe :  '  ifihil  iniuriarum  reliouit  inultum :  unde 
«t  oniu  (t. «.  the  King  of  France)  dictns  est  Agnus  a  Gbiftonibus,  alter  Leonis 
Aoinen  aooepit.'  Chrcnicon  Bicardi  DivitienM  de  Rebus  gestU  Bicardi  Primi^ 
^t  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Epyptian  kings  received 
the  name  of  Lion  '  from  dieir  heroic  exploits.'  Vgse  on  the  Pyrannd$^ 
ToL  iil  p,  116. 

t2 
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CcBurde  Lion  not  only  became  indissolubly  connected  witk 
his  name,  but  actuaUy  gave  rise  to  a  story,  repeated  by 
innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  in 
Single  combat.^  The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story ;  the 
Story  confirmed  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added 
to  that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  maiiily 
consisted  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought 
about  by  the  mere  introductionof  letters,  were,  in  Europe, 
aided  by  an  additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writmg, 
there  was,  in  most  cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  new  religion  not  only  destroyed 
many  of  the  Pagan  traditions,  but  falsified  the  remaiiider, 
by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends.  The  ex- 
tent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  curious  sub- 
ject  for  inquiry ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  per- 
haps  be  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  State  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we 
have  little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in 
which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the  teats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  are  still  preser?ed; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  theyem- 
body  real  and  historical  eventd.  But  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  Christian  missionaries  found  their  way 
across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.'^ 

>o  See  Price*B  leamed  Preface  to  Warton's  Hidory  ofEngUth  iW^y,  ^  i- 

5.  21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion^  see  Maury^  JUgSande»  da 
ioyen  Age^  p.  IdO.  Gompare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  t 
beafy  in  Maühtti  Paris  Hiäoria  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  DOt 
be  snrprised  if  the  story  of  Alezander  and  the  Lion  {Thirlwaff*  Sidanfof 
Oreeoe,  vol.  vi.  p.  306)  were  equally  fabulous. 

>^  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed 
by  Anschar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  aa  far  as  Swedea  Tha 
progreas  was,  however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  tili  the  latter  half  of  the  llth 
Century  that  Christianity  was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neimder* 
Mist,  ofthe  Church,  vol.  v.  pp.  873, 374, 379, 380, 400-402;  MosJmm'tEcck*, 
Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  216,  216;  Barry* s  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  IsUmds,  p.  1^ 
It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  were  Christisos  •» 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  L ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Led^ch  feil 
by  relyinflr  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  H.  Petrie's  Ecdakdied 
Archäectitre  of  Lrdand,  p.  226 ;  and  Ledioich^s  Jntiqmtiet  oflr^kmd,  p.  lod. 
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Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history 
began  to  be  poisoned.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury, Sffimund  Sigfussen,  a  Christian  priest,  gathered  the 
populär,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  historiesof  the  North  into 
what  is  called  the  Eider  Edda ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of  a  Christian 
hjTim.^^  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  another 
coUection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate 
now  displayed  its  effects  still  more  cleariy.  In  this  second 
collection,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Edda,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  fahles ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diffused  fiction 
of  a  Trojan  descent.®^ 

I^  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  tum  to  other 
parts  of  the  worid,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confinn- 
ing  this  view.  We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where 
there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  histoiy  is  more  trust- 
worthy  and  connected  than  in  those  countries  where  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  In  India,  Brahmanism,  which 
18  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  eariy  a  period,  that 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.*^  The  conse- 
quence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted  by  any  new  superstition ;  and  the  Hindus  are 
possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 

^  Mr.  Wheaton  (Hidory  ofNorihmeny  p.  60)  says,  that  Ssmund  'merely 
added  one  aong  of  nis  o'wn  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious 
tendency;  so  as  thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were^  the  whole  masa 
of  PaganiBm.' 

^  Wheaim'9  Eid,  of  the  Narthmen,  pp.  89^  90;  Maliees  Northern  AnÜ- 
^ttäi^j  pp.  377^  378,  486 ;  SchlegeT»  Lectures  on  the  Hidory  of  LUendure^ 
voL  L  p.  265.  Indeedy  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ear^ 
lier  Gennan  antiquaries  believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northem 
monkB, — a  paradox  which  Müller  refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Note 
m  Wheatonj  p.  61.  Compare  Palffrave^s  EnglUh  Commonwealth,  Anglo-Saxon 
Period,  voL  i.  p.  136. 

^  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  Statements  made  by  the  best  orient- 
*£stv,  each  of  whom  has  some  fayourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respectin^  its 
origin.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  acconnt  of  India  existing  with- 
oQt  Brahmanism;  and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood, 
wtil  more  stepe  have  been  taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regu- 
late  the  growui  of  religious  opinions. 
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found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.^  In  the  sane 
way,  the  Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2000  years  pre- 
served  the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism  » 
In  China,  therefore,  though  the  ci vilization  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  of  India,  there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed, 
as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish  us  to  believe,  biit  still 
stretchingbacktoseveral  centuries  beforetheChristianera, 
from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times 
in  an  uzunterrupted  succession.^^  On  the  other  band,  the 
Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  without 
any  authentic  Information  respecting  the  early  transac- 
tions  of  their  ancient  raonarchy.^  For  this  I  can  see  no 
posaible  reason,  except  the  fact,  that  Persia,  soon  after  the 

»  Dr.  Frichaid  (Physical  Hut.  of  Mankmd,  woL  iv.  pp.  101-106)  tiuib 
that  the  HinduB  have  a  history  b^:inning  b.c.  1391.  Compare  Works  ^  Sir 
W,  Jones,  Tol.  i.  pp.  Sil,  812.  Mr.  Wikon  says,  that  even  the  genealqgia 
in  the  Puranaa  are,  *  in  all  probabilitV)  much  more  authentic  than  has  bees 
aometimes  aupposecL'  Wilaon's  note  in  MÜTs  JSist,  o/Jkdia,  voL  L  pp.  161, 
162.  See  alao  his  preface  to  the  Vishnu  Jhtrasui,  p.  Ixv.;  and  Anatic  Bs- 
searches,  vol.  v.  p.  244. 

^  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  toI.  tI.  p,  251 ;  Herder,  Ideen  tur  Gesckiekfy 
Tol.  iv.  p.  70 ;  Works  ofSir  W,  Jones^  voL  i.  p.  104.  1  leam  from  a  note  in 
£rman^s  Siheria,  voL  ii.  p.  SOO,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  sameto 
'that  Buddhiam  originated  in  the  errora  of  the  ManichAans,  and  is  uiere- 
fore  but  an  Imitation  of  Chrietianaty.' 

'^  M.  Bunden  says,  that  the  Cninese  have  '  a  regulär  chronologj,  ei- 
tending  back  3000  years  b.c.'  Bunsen*s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  n.  240.  See  ako  Sum- 
hoidt's  CosmoSy  vol.  ii.  n.  476,  voL  iv.  p.  466;  Renosnara,  Hiet,  de  la  Mideem, 
vol.  i.  pp.  47, 48;  and  the  Statements  of  Klaproth  and  K^musat,  in  JMckardi 
FhyeicM  Hid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  470,  477.  The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinert 
annals  is  sometimee  ascnbed  to  their  early  knowledge  of  printing,  withwhidi 
tiiey  daim  to  have  been  acquiiinted  in  B.c.  1100.  Meidin^^s  Essay j  m 
Journal  of  StaÜgtical  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  163.  But  the  fact  is,  that  printiuff 
was  unknown  in  China  tili  the  ninth  or  tenth  Century  after  Christ,  toa 
movable  types  were  not  invoited  before  1041.  Humbddts  Cosmes,  voL  vl 
p.  623 ;  TVansae.  of  Anatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  7 ;  Jottmal  AstaÜpie,  voL  L 
p.  137,  Paris,  1822 ;  J)aM$  Okinese,  voL.  i.  pp.  174, 178,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  Tken 
are  some  interesting  papen  on  the  early  histery  of  China  in  Jounud  ofAsiaL 
Soc,,  vol.  i.  pp.  67-86,  213-222,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

^  '  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (303  b.g.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir 
Babeoan  (Artaxerzes),  the  foimder  of  the  Sassanian  dynas^  (200  a.b.),  b 
period  of  more  than  live  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  ihe  Persiaa  histoir.* 
Troyer^s  IVeliimnary  Disoourse  to  the  DabieUm,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  ^  !▼.  Iri. 
See  to  the  same  effect  Erskme  on  ike  Zend-Avesta,  in  Iransae,  ofSoe.  ofBem^ 
hay,  voL  ii.  i>p.  303-306 ;  and  Malcolm' s  Hid,  of  Perma,  vcd.  i.  p.  Oa  The 
andent  Persian  traditiona  are  said  to  have  been  Pehlvi ;  Malcetm,  voL  L 
pp.  601-606 ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  666:  oompare  Rawlinson'a 
note  in  Journal  of  Geoy,  Soc.f  voL  x.  p.  82. 
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Promulgation  of  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans,  who  compietely  subverted  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion,  and  thus  interrupted  the  stream  of  the  national  tra- 
ditions.^^  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside  the  myths  of 
the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for  Persian 
history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
Century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi 
has  mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  reli- 
gions  by  which  his  country  had  been  successively  sub- 
jected.^  The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions,  and  coins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek  wnters  for 
cur  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*^ 
Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same 

'^On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian 
histnij,  see  a  note  in  Grote^s  Hist.  of  Greecey  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Even  at  present, 
or,  at  all  events,  duringthis  Century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted 
in  learning  the  elements  of  Arabic  grammar, '  logic,  iurisprudence,  the  ti-a- 
ditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the  commentaries  on  tne  Koran.'  Van$  Ken^ 
nedy  on  Persian  Literattire,  in  TranMc.  of  Bombay  Sftciety,  vol.  ii.  p.  02.  In 
the  same  way  the  Mohammedans  neglected  the  old  history  of  India,  and 
would;  no  doubt,  have  det^troyed  or  corrupted  it ;  bat  they  never  had  any- 
tKing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia^  and,  above  all,  they 
were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  infiuence,  so 
&r  aa  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Iftd,  af  India,  p. 
408)  aays,  that  tili  the  sixteenth  Century  there  was  no  instance  ot  a  Mussui- 
Duui  carenilly  atudying  Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  644,  64ö, 
ToL  V.  p.  594 ;  MiWs  Hist.  of  India j  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  66 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Socidy,  voL  iv.  p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inacriptionB  *will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce 
Boinething  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order  into  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions  embodied  in  the  Shah  Nameh.'  BawUnson  on  the  InscripUons  of  As' 
syria  and  Babyloma,  in  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soc»,  vol.  xii.  p.  446. 

^*  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans 


that  is,  of  the  countiy  to  the  eaat  of  the  Euphrates.'  See  also  on  the  per- 
plexitifig  in  Persian  chronology,  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix. 
p.  3,  vol.  X.  p.  4ß^ ;  and  Dmaldson's  Neio  CratyluSf  I8d9,  p.  87  note.  As 
to  the  fooUsn  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Achsemenes,  com- 
psre  Maloolm*8  Mist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  Heerm's  Asiatic  Nations, 
ToL  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  ia 
not  to  De  xelied  upon  for  Persia ;  aa  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jonesi 
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principle  at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well 
known  to  ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  of 
Islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  mil« 
of  the  westem  coast  of  America.*^  The  religion  of  these 
widely  scattered  people  was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which 
the  purest  forms  were  long  preserved  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.^  But  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  many  of  the  roly- 
nesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;^  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries.  The  new 
religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts, 
coiTupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.^     Now,  however,  the 


in  the  preface  to  his  Nader  SKah  (Jones's  WarkSf  vol.  t.  p.  540),  and  is  pvtij 
admitted  by  Mr.  Mure  {History  ofthe  lAterature  of  Ancimt  Oreeoej  toL  ir. 
p.  338,  8vo,  1863). 

^'  That  ifl,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundiiT 
(Prichard's  Phys,  Hist,y  vol.  v.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  aoooimt  in 
jBeechey*8  Vcyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-58,  and  a  notice  in  Jour.  o/Geog. 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  language  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known 
to  be  Malayo-Polynesian ;  for  it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Sodetr 
Islands,  who  aooompanied  Cook  (Cook's  Voyages,  voL  üi.  pp.  294,  306;  ana 
Prichard,  vol.  v.  p.  147 :  compare  MarndeiCt  History  of  SumatrOj  p.  164). 
Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour  to  this  great  navigstor, 
who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  difierent  langua^ 


p.  222 ;  ReporU  on  Ethnology  bu  Brü.  Anocfor  1847,  pp.  154, 216, 250;  and 
mli£s  Hist,  of  Madayascar,  voL  i.  p.  133. 

^  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  Wiiham 
Humboldt,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian. 
PHchard'8  Physical  Hist,,  vol.  v.  pp.  36,  51,  52. 

^  Marsden'8  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  281.  De  Thou  (Htst.  Univ.,  toL  xül 
p  59)  supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  tiU  late  in 
the  Bixteenth  Century;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place 
at  least  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in 
1478.  See  Crawftira's  Hist,  ofthe  Indian  Archipdago,  voL  ii.  p.  312 ;  Lne* 
Sarawak,  p.  96 ;  and  BojffM  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  349,  voL  ü  pp.  1, 
66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread  qmckly ;  and  tiie  Malay  pQ- 
grims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modern  times,  of  oeing  among  the  moei  sciu- 
pulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.  Burckhardt  s  Arabia,  voLiL 
pp.  96,  97. 

^  The  Javanese  civilization  is  ezamined  at  great  lenffth  by  William 
Humboldt,  in  his  celebrated  work,   lieber  die  Kawi  i^iracAe,  Bedin,  18d& 
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Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions, 
but  even  those  lists  of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are 
interpokted  with  the  names  of  Mohainmedan  saints.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  preserved,^^  the 
legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by  the 
people.*^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respect- 
ing  the  manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized 
people,  the  establishraent  of  a  new  religion  will  always 
afFect  the  accuracy  of  their  early  history .  I  need  only  ob- 
serve,  that  in  this  way  the  Christian  priests  have  obscured 
the  annals  of  every  European  people  they  converted,  and 
have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  traditions  of  the  Gauls,^® 
of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,^*  of  the 

From  tlie  eTidence  Bupplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have 
onlj  recentlj  been  pubushed,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believinff  that  the 
Indian  Colonies  were  established  in  Java  in  the  first  Century  aner  Christ. 
See  Wikon  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc,  vol.  y.  p.  137 ;  com- 
pare  ToL  yi  p.  820. 

^  Crawptrd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  yol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare 
with  this  the  ezactness  with  which,  eyen  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates 
▼ere  preseryed  'before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.'  Crawftardj 
ToL  L  p.  806.  For  similar  instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured 
by  the  inlioductioii  into  them  of  the  names  of  gods,  see  Kemble^s  Saxons  in 
EiigUmd,  yol.  i.  pp.  27,  835. 

^^  Änatic  JReiearches,  yol.  x.  p.  lOl,  yol.  xüi.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix 
to  Rt^ks*  Hid,  ofJava,  yol.  ii.  p.  cxHi.^  it  is  saia,  that  'in  BaH  not  more 
than  one  in  two  hundied,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans.'  See  also  p.  66, 
and  ToL  L  p,  530. 

^  Indeed,  the  Jayanese  appear  to  haye  no  other  means  of  aequiring  the 
old  Kawi  traditions  than  by  leaming  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note 
to  an  Essay  on  the  Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  üesearchesy  vol.  xiii.  p.  162, 
Calcutta,  1820,  4to.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  {Hid,  ofJava,  yol.  i.  p.  400)  says, 
*  It  is  cluefly  to  Bali  that  we  must  look  for  lUustrations  of  the  ancient  State 
of  the  Jayans.'    See  also  p.  414. 

^  Respectiiu;  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian 
priestA,  see  ViSemarqui,  Chants  Populairea  de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1846,  yol.  i. 
pp.  XTiü  xix. 

^  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish 
Wds,  is  noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  yaluable  work,  Physicai  Hist.  of  Mankind^ 
Tol  iii.  p.  184,  8yo,  1841.  See  also  Wartm'B  Hist.  of  English  Poetry,  yol.  i. 
p.  zixyu.  note. 

"  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf^  in  Wright^s  Bieg,  Brä.  lÄt,  yol.  i.  p.  7, 
Bto,  1B42.  See  also  pp.  13,  14 :  and  compare  KenUtk^a  Saxons  in  Bnglandj 
voL  i  p.  381. 
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Sclavonic  nations,^*^  of  the  Fiims,*^  and  even  of  the  Ice- 
landers.^ 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstaDces 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly 
befope  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  feil 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  long  ve- 
nerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind.  For  several 
centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lajimn 
who  could  read  or  write ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer 
to  meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature, 
being  thus  monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the 
peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters.^  And  as  the 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  their 
business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than  encourage  inquiiy, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings  the 
ßpirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession,  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing 
credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  aptitude  for  felsehood  became  so  great^  that 
there  was  nothing  men  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  ears.  Histories 
of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  stränge  portents,  mon- 
strous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 

''  TalvCß  Langtioffe  and  Literature  ofthe  Slavie  NatumSf  8to,  1850,  p.  231. 
The  Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north- west  of  Hungaij,  weie  for  t 
time  preserved ;  but  even  they  are  now  lost.     Talvij  p.  216. 

^  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions;  and 
all  owing  them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes 
Magnus.    Pricharas  Phystcai  Hist,  vol.  ÜL  pp.  284,  285. 

^  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic 
traditions,  see  Mr.  Keightley's  leamed  book  on  Fairy  Mythohgy,  8vo,  1850, 
p.  159. 

^  The  Bev.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  bappj 
period,  says,  '  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastica.  Literature  was 
scarcely  anything  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  eveiything  that  was  studied, 
was  Btudied  with  a  reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote 
history,  wrote  ecclesiastical  history.'  Dowling' b  JntroducUon  to  the  Ontiad 
(Study  of  EcclesUuticdl  ITidory,  8vo,  1838,  p.  56  ,*  a  work  of  some  ttleat,  but 
chiefly  inteiesting  aa  a  manifesto  by  an  active  party. 
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mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.^ 
That  Europe  should  ever  have  emerged  from  such  a  State, 
is  the  moBt  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Man,  since  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  condilion  of  society 
more  unfavourable  to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  until  the  emancipation  was  effected,  the  credulity 
and  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  affairs, 
or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place 
around  them.^^ 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may 
say  that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  sub- 
ordmate,  there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  cause  was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of  diflferent  local  tra- 
ditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change  of 
religion ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely 
an  intemiption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpo- 
lation  of  them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by 
aclassof  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  quick 
to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in 

**  ThuSy  for  instaiice,  a  celebrated  historimi,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  tbe 
tvelfth  centtury ,  wyn  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus:  '£|u8dem  re^s  tem- 
pore, Qt  ex  parte  supradictum  est^  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis  multA  eismA  viaa 
sunt,  mare  quoque  littua  persaspe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  sub- 
mereity  riUaa  et  domos  quamplitrea  subvertit  In  pago  qui  Barukeehixe 
Domiiiator,  ante  ocdaionem  regia  sanguis  de  fönte  tnoua  septimanis  emana* 
fit.  Multia  etiam  Normaunia  diabolus  in  faorribili  specie  se  frequenter  in 
olvifl  Qsteadens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibuadam  aliia  locutus 
^  Nee  mirum,  nam  iUorum  tempore  fer6  omnis  legiim  siluit  iustitia, 
canaisque  juatitiflB  subpositi»,  sola  in  principibua  imperabat  pecunia.  Moa, 
de  Hoeedm  Jamal,  im  ScriptorM  pod  Bedam,  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work, 
I^  355-368 ;  and  oompare  Maithai  Wettmunad,  Flores  Hietoriaruin,  part  L 
Pp.  26e,  289,  part  ü.  jp.  298. 

^^  Even  the  deocnptions  of  natural  objects  which  hiatoriaos  attempted 
*m  the  Middle  A|nBa,  were  marked  by  the  aame  carelessnesa.  See  some  good 
obienratioDs  by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede's  aooount  of  the  Solent  Sea.  ArnoUFi 
LecUatm  on  Modem  Hiäary,  ^^  102, 103. 
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increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it  was  the  baas 
upon  which  their  own  authoiity  was  built. 

By  the  Operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope  became  corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can 
find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.  That  there  ^ras, 
properly  speaking,  no  history,  was  the  smallest  part  d 
the  inconvenience ;  but^  unhappily,  men,  not  satisfied  witk 
the  absence  of  truth,  suppüed  its  place  by  the  invention 
of  falsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances  of  this,  thew 
is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they 
evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic  ofthose  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  writtOL 
I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  na- 
tions,  in  all  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  verr 
discemible.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  believed  bv 
every  people  that  they  were  directly  descendcd  from 
ancestoVs  wbo  had  been  present  at  tie  siege  of  Im. 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought  of  doubt- 
ing.^  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so  illus- 
trious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  coun- 
tries,  it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended 
£ix)m  Francus,  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Hector ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came 

^  In  Le  Long's  BihUath^que  JSKstongue  de  la  France,  vol.  iL  p.  3,  it  is 
Bald,  that  the  descent  of  the  Kinffs  of  france  from  the  Trojazis  was  ulliTe^ 
sallj  believed  before  the  sixteentn  Century :  *  Cette  desoendaiice  a  ^t^  crue 
y^ntable  prde  de  huit  cent  ans,  et  aoutenue  par  tous  les  toivaina  de  notre 
histoire ;  la  CEiussetö  n'en  a  M  reconnue  qu^u  commencement  da  seizi^e 
ai^le.'  Poljdore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  sizteenth  oentniT, 
attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby  made  his  histoiT 


respecting  the  early  hiatoiy  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  bj  an  bi»- 
tonan  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy:  'Regum  potentissm^e,  inqniens,  nout 
plerseque  gentes  EuropsB,  ita  Frand  a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt.'  MäAti 
jParii  Hist,  MajoTy  p.  59.  See  also  Rog,  de  Hov,  m  Scrkfaree  pod  Bedam^ 
p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Piiam  and  iEneas,  see  MaUhai 
IVestmontut,  FloreB  JETidorütrum,  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at  the  beginnin^  of 
the  fourteenth  Century,  their  Trojan  ongm  was  stated  as  a  notorious  nct, 
in  a  letter  written  to  rope  Boniface  by  Edward  L,  and  signed  by  the  Eng- 
lish  nobility .  See  Warton' s  Biet,  of  EnfUeh  Pöetry,  toL  i.  pp.  131, 132 ;  and 
Can^beffs  Livee  o/the  ChanceUors,  toI.  l  p.  186. 
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from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no  other  than  iEneas 
himself.*® 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative. 
In  the  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
they  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at 
a  very  remote  period ;  and  the  events  relating  to  their 
subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from 
the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even  when  Adam 
passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.^^  On  other  occasions,  the 
antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less;  but  the  ränge 
of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary .  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  over- 
threwn.®^  They  also  mtotion  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans  f^ 

^  The  genend  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brüte,  was  the  son  of  Mnesa ; 
bat  8ome  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-giandson.  See  lyner^s 
Eid,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  vol.  vii.  pp.  220. 

«  In  the  Notes  to  a  dfwonide  of  London  from  1089  to  1483,  pp.  183-187, 
edit  4t0y  1827,  ther^^is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  historj  of  the  hishops  of 
London  is  traced  back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but 
&1m  to  Noah  and  Adam.  Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  bis  history  of  Antwerp, 
^tten  in  the  sixteenth  Century :  '  Vond  zoowell  de  Nederlandsche  taal  als 
de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark  van  Noach.*  Van  Kampen f  Oeschie" 
dtHts  der  LeUeren,  8to,  1821,  voL  i.  p.  91 ;  see  also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth 
Century,  Mathew  Paris  (Historia  major ^  p.  352)  says  of  Alfred,  '  Hujus 
gcnealbsia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  primum  pa- 
rentem.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Matthtst  Wedmonast,  Ihres  llistoriarum^ 
part  i.  pp.  323,  824,  415.  In  William  of  Malmesbury^s  Chronicle  {Scriptores 
post  Beaam,  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Sazon  kings  is  traced  back  to 
Adun.  For  other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingards  History 
of  EngUmd,  vol.  i.  p.  403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {History  of  Spanish  IMerature, 
vol  i.  p.  609)  mentions,  that  the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  ^  an  uninter- 
nipted  succesäon  of  Spanish  kings  nrom  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.' 

**  Monteil,  in  bis  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats,  toI.  y.  p.  70, 
mentions  the  old  belief  'que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens 
TroTou,  par  Paris,  fils  de  Priam.'  Even  in  the  seventeenth  Century  this 
idea  was  not  extinct ;  and  Coiyat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives 
another  Version  of  it.  He  says,  '  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as 
some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whom  some 
write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  and  to  hare  founaed  this  dty.'  Coryats  CrtuUties,  1611,  reprinted 
1776,  voL  L  pp.  27,  28. 

*^  'Erat  ibi  quidam  Troe  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De 

nomine  ipsius  pnedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem 
eepoltuB  mit.'  Galfredi  Monumet,  Hist,  Brtton,  IIb.  L  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And 
Mathew  of  Westminfiter,  who  wzote  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  says  {Flores 
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while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans, 
as  its  etymology  clearly  proves.^  It  was  well-ascertained 
that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor  Nero;" 
and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,^*  a  man  of  vast  cele 
brity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  his- 
toiians  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber 
received  its  name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  kingof  the 
Huns  had  been  drowned  in  it.^^  The  Gauls  derived  their 
origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  de- 
scendant  of  Japhet ;  according  to  others,  from  Goroer, 
the  son  of  Japhet. ^^  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a 
brother  of  Augustus.^®  This  was  remarkably  modern; 
but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha — ^frwa 
whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  f^  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zürich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'^ 

Historiarvinf  part  i.  p.  17)  :  '  Tros  nomine  Turnufl.  ....  De  nomine  Teid 
ipsius  TuroDorum  civitas  vocabulum  traxit,  quia  ibidenii  ut  teetatur  Homenu, 
sepultuB  fuit.' 

^  '  Od  convient  bien  quo  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyee  sont  du  sang  6m 
anciens  Troyens.*     Monteü,  Divers  itatSj  toI.  v.  p.  69. 

^*  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  16(13,  found  this  opinion  still 
beld  thera ;  and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  Tidtix^ 
a  Castle,  he  observes,  *  Mais  je  ne  scai  si  c*est  un  ouvrage  de  Näron,  comme 
Ton  le  dity  et  que  meme  le  nom  de  rs'uremberg  en  yient'  Voyaffe$  de  Mtm- 
conySf  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

^  '  Deinceps  re^jfnante  in  ea  Jebusfeo,  dicta  Jebus,  et  sie  ex  Jebw  et 
Salem  dicta  est  Jebussalem.  Undepost  denipta  b  littera  et  addita  r,  dku 
est  Hierusalem.*  Mattheei  Paris  Historia  Majore  p.  43.  This  remiods  me 
of  another  great  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  fathers,  and  was  moreorer  a 
Saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  M^rive  les  Samaritains  du  roi  Samsiim^ 
fils  de  Canaan.*     Matter^  Hid,  du  Gnoüicisme^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  'Ilumber  lex  Ilunnorum ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submenm 

est  intra  ipsum,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reliquit.'  Matthm  Wedmtmaä, 
Jhres  Ilistoriarumf  part  i.  p.  19. 

*^  These  two  opinions,  which  lone  divided  the  leamed  world,  aie  ststed 
in  Le  Long^  JBibliMeoiie  Hlstorique  de  la  Fraiice,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  49. 

*^  See  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  De  Thou,  Hiä  Univ.  voL  vüL  p.  160; 
where,  however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Hussian  invention. 

0»  <The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  aoti- 
quities;  and  one  of  them  gravely  derives  tbe  name  and  descent  cf  bis 
country  from  the  prophet  Elisha.'  Adanu's  Leiters  on  SHesia,  p.  267,  Looi 
8vo,  1804. 

''^  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zürich,  was  '  told  by  the  leamed  Hospioisn 
that  their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'  Coryafs  Crudäiitm 
vol.  i.  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  sig.  D.  1  always  ffive  the  most  recent  instazK« 
I  have  met  with^  because^  in  the  histoiy  of  Uie  European  mtellect,  it  is 
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It  was  likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies 
imraediately  sprung.^^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was 
less  pure,  since  they  were  only  descended  from  Sarah — 
in  what  way  it  is  not  mentioned ;  but  she  probably  had 
them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as  the  fruit  of 
an  Egyptian  intrigiie.^*^  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly  came  from  Egypt ;  for  they  were  originally  the 
issue  of  Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  them  her  name/^  On  sundry  similar  mat- 
ters, the  Middle  Ages  possessed  Information  equally  valu- 
able.  It  was  well  known  that  the  city  *of  Naples  was 
founded  on  eggs;^*  and  it  was  also  known,  that  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the  archangel, 
who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whora,  in  fact, 
chivalry  owes  its  origin.^^  In  regard  to  the  Taiiars,  that 

importADt  to  know  how  long  tbe  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  dif- 
ferent  countries. 

^*  They  were  '  senls  enfants  Intimes '  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Monteä, 
Diven  äaUj  vol.  v.  p.  19. 

^  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should 
safer,  says, '  Saraceni  perverse  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  verius  Agai-eni 
dicuntrir  ab  Afnur ;  et  Ismaelitae,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahie.'  Hid.  MajWy  p.  do7. 
Compare  a  similar  passage  in  Meserayy  Hiatoire  de  France^  vol.  i.  p.  127 : 
'Sarrazins,  ou  de  laville  de  Sarai^  ou  de  Sara  femnie  d*Abraham,  duquel 
ilä  K  disent  fauasement  legitimes  häritiers.'  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the 
fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beausobre  (Mistoire  Crüique  de  Moni" 
^y  voL  L  p.  24)  says :  *  On  d^rive  vulgairenient  le  nom  de  Sarasins  du 
mot  ambe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur.'  A  good 
example  of  a  secular  tum  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
cftie  in  northem  history^  see  Wlulelocke'a  Journal  of  the  Sioedish  Embas<y, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  190,  191. 

'^  Earlj  in  the  fourteenth  Century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the 
fo^j  as  a  well-known  historical  fact  See  Linfford's  Hut.  of  Englandy  vol. 
ü.  D.  187:  ^They  are  sprung  from  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
Unaed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendanta  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Doithem  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny  of  Brüte.' 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {Narratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  115)  says,  '  The 
foQQd&tioQ  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  e^g  on  which  its  fate 
dependcd,  seem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  m  the  Middle  Ages ;' 


mirabili  periculo.' 

^  ^  The  Order  of  Saint  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of 
&  nnndar  descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel^  who,  according  to  the  en* 
lizhtened  judgment  of  French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  Chevalier  in 
tlie  World ;  and  it  was  he,  they  say,  who  established  tue  earliest  chivalric 
onler  in  Paradiae  itael£'    Milh^t  Hid.  of  Chivalry,  voL  L  pp.  803,  864. 
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people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus ;  which  some 
theologians  Bald  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others 
declared  to  be  hell  itself.^^  However  this  might  be,  the 
fect  of  their  birth-place  being  from  below  was  indisput- 
able,  and  was  proved  by  many  circumstances  whick 
showed  the  fetal  and  mysterious  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tsff- 
tars ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Gross  had  fallen 
into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth 
less  than  formerly;  a  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  nb  means  of  repairing/^ 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events 
were  cleared  up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe  during 
many  centuries,  the  only  animal  mod  in  general  use  was 
pork;  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparativdy  un- 
known.^^  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  astonishment 

^^  The  et^ology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  tbe  pietr  d 
Saint  Louis  in  PriautiHtB  Physical  History ^  vol.  iv.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  tkt 
I  have  met  with  it  before  bis  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  p«ss- 
age.  The  earliest  instance  I  remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saiot  was 
twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Frederick,  in  MdAai 
Paris  Histaria  Major,  p.  497 :  '  Pervenissent  dicti  Tartari  (imo  TartiPei),' 
&c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496:  'Quos  vocamus  Tut«« 
ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes.'  Since  the  thirteenth  Century,  the  siibject  bu 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  iheologitt 
Whiston  mentions  ^  my  last  famous  discovery.  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher's  famous  discovery,  that  tbe  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  have  been  so  long  sou^ht  for  in  rain.'  Memein 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  WiUiam  Whiston,  p.  675.  Compaie,  on  the  opi- 
nions  held  respecting  tiie  TartarS;  J&umal  Asiatiquej  L  s^rie,  voL  tL  p.  3«4, 
Paris,1825. 

77  Peipnot  (Did,  des  Livres,  voL  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigoii 
in  bis  history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  bis  readers  ^  que  depuis  que  U 
vraie  croix  a  ^t^  prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n'ont  plus  que  20  ou  23  de]l^ 
au  lieu  qu'ils  en  avaient  30  ou  32  auparavant'  Even  in  the  fifteenth  ces' 
tuiy,  it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  teeth  had  diminished  from  32  to 
22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  MSdecme,  voL  iL  pp.  481, 482, 
Paris,  1815.  Oompare  Hecker  on  the  Black  Death,  np.  31,  82,  in  bis  leanwd 
vrork.Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pubUshed  by  tue  Sydenham  Society. 

7"  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  tk 
principal  food,  even  in  heaven.  See  MaUet^s  iforthem  AnÜouiHes,  p.  lOö. 
It  was  the  chief  food  of  the  Irisb  in  the  twelfth  Century :  Ledwich,  AsS- 
guäies  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1804,  p.  870 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  «t 
an  earlier  period :  Turner' s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  In  France  it 
was  equally  common,  and  Cbarlemagne  kept  in  bis  forests  immense  droves 
of  pigs.  ^ote  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  (Euvres  ae  Montesquieu,  p.  613.  In  8paiii 
those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  tbe  Inquisition  aa  suspected  Jews: 
JJorente,  Hist.  de  VJnquisii^  voL  L  pp.  269;  442^  445.    Lato  in  the  aix- 
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that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  iGpom  the  East,  told  their 
countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people  who, 
like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat 
it.  But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelli- 
gence  excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
the  fect  was  explained.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  during  the 
thirteenth  Century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  during 
the  Middle  Ages.^'  This  celebrated  writer  informs  us, 
that  the  Mohammedans  refiise  to  eat  pork  on  account  of 
a  singukr  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  pro- 
phet.  It  appears  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occa- 
sioD,  gorged  himself  with  food  and  drink  tili  he  was  in 
a  State  of  insensibility,  feil  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in 
this  disgraceful  condition,  was  seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs. 
The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet,  and  suffocated  him 
to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  foUowers  abominate  pigs, 
and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.®^  This  striking  fact 
explams  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedans  ;^^  and 

teenth  Century,  there  was  a  particalar  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hun^ry.  Siprengely  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iii. 
p.  »K) ;  and  even  at  preaent,  tie  barbaroiu  Lettes  are  passionatelj  fond  of  it. 
KukTs  Rumia,  pp.  äB6,  3d7.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  I  find 
that  Philip  IL,  when  in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he 
&te  80  mach,  as  frequently  to  make  himseli  very  ill.  See  Ambassades  de 
M&ssiewrs  de  Noaiües  en  Änglelerrey  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  am- 
ba$8ador  writes,  that  Philip  was  '  grand  mangeur  oultre  mesure,'  and  used 
to  consume  large  quantities  '  de  lard,  dont  il  faict  le  plus  souvent  son  prin- 
cipftl  lepes.'  £i  tJne  Middle  Ages,  <  les  Thuringiens  payaient  leur  tribut  en 
porcs,  la  deni^  la  plus  pr^ieuse  de  leur  pays.'  CEuvres  de  Michelet,  voL  ii. 
p.3f^. 

'*  Siamondi  {Hid.  de»  Dran^ais,  vol.  viL  pp.  325,  326^  passes  a  high 
ciüogy  upon  him ;  and  Mosheim  (JEccleeiast,  Mistoryf  vol.  i.  p.  313)  says  : 
Mmonf^  the  historians  (of  the  thirteenth  Century),  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit^  both  in  point  of  knowledge 
«od  prudence.' 

^  Matthai  Paria  Sietoria  Major j  p.  362.  He  concludes  bis  account  by  say- 
in?,  ^Unde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  prss  caeteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et 


^aUy  ate  the  greater  JPftrt  of  him :  '  In  maxima  parte  a  porcis  corrosiun 
bTeoenmt'    MatÜuei  Wedmonad,  Flore»  Hittoriarum,  part  i.  p.  215. 

^'  By  a  Singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  '  believe 
that  a  great  enmity  subsbts  between  hogs  and  Christians.'    Mungo  ParW» 
TrmeU,  voL  L  p.  185.    Many  medical  authoxB  have  supposed  that  pork  is 
VOL.  I.  U 
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another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 
their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  knowu, 
that  Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  be- 
came  a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  bemg 
elected  pope.®^ 

In  regardtothe  early  histony  of  Christianity,  thegreat 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive; 
and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  whichother- 
wise  we  should  have  been  entirely  Ignorant.  After  Froissart, 
the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  centurv, 
was  certainly  Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name, 
at  least,  most  readers  are  familiär.  This  emiiient  man  di- 
rected  his  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  character  of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His  re- 
searches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive ;  but  their 
principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an  Infant,  was 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  CÄlled 
Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas 
grew  up,  he,  araong  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  fether, 
and  then  married  his  own  mother.^  The  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact  interesting  to 
those  who  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  See.    Some 

peculiarlj  unwholesome  in  hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmiition : 
and  it  is  certain^  that  it  is  recommended  by  Arabian  physicians,  and  b  more 
generali Y  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  than  ia  usually  believed.  Com^ 
Sprengely  Hist.  de  la  MedecmCf  vol.  ii.  p.  323 ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  S^rdf  toL^l 
p.  449 ;  Buchanan's  Jowmey  thrwigh  ine  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  voL  iii  p.  57 ; 
Maffiei  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  6 ;  EÜi8*8  H%$t.  of  Madagamxtrj  voL  i.  pp.  301, 
403,  416 ;  Cook' 8  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  j  Bwmes's  TYaveb  mto  Bokhar^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facta  of  this  sort  are  important  phydologicall?  tn^ 
aocially,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  coUected ;  and*  I  therefore  «di 
that  tue  North- American  Indiana  are  said  to  have  '  a  disgust  for  pork' 
Journal  ofthe  Geog,  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  30 ;  and  that  Dobell  {Travei»,  voL  ü. 
p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  says,  ^  I  believe  there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  thu 
m  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  tog«ther.' 

^  This  idea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  btre 
been  a  Habbinical  invention.  See  Lettre»  de  Gui  Patinj  vol.  iii.  p.  127 :  *q^« 
liahomet,  le  faux  proph^te,  avait  ^t^  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d^jnt  de  n'ftToir 
^t^  pape,  il  s'^toit  udt  h^r^siarque.' 

^  See  the  ample  details  in  Matthai  Westnumad,  Flore»  HiatoriarHrn,  part  i. 
pp.  86,  87  \  ana  at  p.  88,  '  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qo^ 
patrem  euum  oodderat.' 
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questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  kissing 
the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  Singular  a  ceremony.    But  this  difficulty  also 
was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Vv  estminster,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.     He  says,  that  formerly  it 
was  usual  to  kiss  the  band  of  bis  holiness ;  but  thattowards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  Century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in 
making  an  oflFering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  bis  band, 
but  also  pressed  iU     The  pope — ^his  name  was  Leo— 
seemg  the  dänger,  cut  off  bis  hand^  and  thus  escaped  the 
contamination  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.    Since  that 
time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken  of  kissing  the  pope's 
toe  instead  of  bis  band ;  and  lest  any  one  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures  us  that 
the  band,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Rome,  and  was  indeed  a 
Standing  miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in 
its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.^    And  as  some 
readers  migbt  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateran 
itself,  wbere  the  band  was  kept,  this  also  is  considered  by 
the  historian,  in  another  part  of  bis  great  work,  wbere  be 
traces  it  backto  the  emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this 
wicked  persecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a 
frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed  to  be  bis  own 
progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault, 
where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.     N^ow,  in  the 
Latin  language,  latente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a 
frog;  so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found^®^ 

^  Thifl  took  place  in  the  year  798.  Matthen  Werimonad.  Floret  Htdo- 
riarumj  part  i.  p.  293.  The  historian  thuB  concindes  his  relation :  *  Et 
itatutnm  est  nunc  quöd  numquam  extunc  manus  Papas  ab  offerentibus 
deoKularetor,  sed  pes.  Com  ante  fuerat  consuetudo  quöd  manus,  non  pes, 
d(>o?cularetur.  In  hujus  mimculi  memoriam  reaerratur  adhuc  manus  abacissa 
b  thesaoro  lateranenai;  quam  dominus  custodit  incomiptam  ad  laudem 
fiiatris  80».' 

I    /^  ^ . . .  Ita  nt  Nero  se  puero  gravidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore 

Bimio  vexatusy  medicis  aat :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  viz 
kohelitum  haheo  respirandi.  Tunc  ipsum  ad  vomitum  impotionaverunt,  et 
nnam  visu  terribilem,  humoribus  infectam,  et  sanffuine  eaidit  cruentatam, 
Unde  et  paia  illa  dTitatiSy  ut  uliqui  d^cunt,  läi  rana  latuerat^  Latera- 

ü  2 
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It  would  be  easv  to  fiU  volumes  with  similar  notions; 
all  of  which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  dark- 
ness,  or,  as  they  have  been  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith. 
Those,  indeed,  were  golden  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession,  since  the  crednlity  of  men  had  reached  a  height 
which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long  and  universal 
dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  subse- 
quently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to 
rebel,  will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular 
and  sceptical  spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owesits 
origin.  But,  before  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  will 
select  the  two  historical  accoünts,  which,  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  populär,  exercised  most  influence,  and  were 
most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Arthur 
and  Chai4emagne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dig- 
nitaries  of  the  church,  and  were  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  conceming  Charle- 
magne  is  called  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  purports  to 
be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  friend  of 
the  emperor  and  Ms  companion  in  war.^®  From  some 
passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  really  composed  at  the  bcginning  of  the  twelfth  Cen- 
tury;®^ but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in 
these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity.  Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
sufficient  recommendation ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that 

num  k  latente  rani^  nomen  accepit.'  MaUhcei  Wedmoncut,  part  L  p.  96.  Com- 
pare  the  account  given  bj  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  a  woman  who  Tomited  two 
toads.  Script.  poA  Bedam,  p.  467  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  maaj 
auperstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  naed  l^ 
heralds  as  marks  of  de^^radation.     See  Lankester^s  Metnariab  ofBof,  p.  197. 

^  ' E^o  TurpiniLB  in  yalle  Caroli  loco  pr»fato^  astante  rege/  && 

De  Vüa  Caroli  Magnt,  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 

"  Turner  (History  of  England^  voL  vil  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  by  Calixtus  IL  ;  but  his  aiguments,  thougfa  in- 
genious  and  leamed,  are  not  decisive.  Waiton  {Hist,  Eng,  Poetn/f  vol  i« 
p.  128)  says  it  was  composed  about  1110. 


e  year  1122  it  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
;  *  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most 
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in  the 

pope 

celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  and  tutor  to 

tbe  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value,  and 

as  being- the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 

rnagne.*'^ 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such 
competent  judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  Standard  for  testing 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  ac- 
count,  a  short  notice  of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  history  has  improved,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  advanced,  until  fresh  life 
was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
Century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  St.  John.^  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
adopted  measures  to  secure  its  success.  When  Charle- 
magne besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the 
invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  feil  to  the  ground.*  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country, 

**  Tbe  pope  'statoit  historiam  Sancti  CaroU  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino 
H^meosi  Archiepiacopo  esse  autbenticam.'  Note  m  Turner,  vol.  yii.  p.  260. 
^  In  bis  fiimous  Speculum, '  il  recommande  sp^cialement  les  ^tudes  histo- 
riquesy  dont  il  parait  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contemporains  m^onnaissaient 
Tutilitö;  mais  ioraqa*il  indique  les  sources  oü  il  puisera  ce  genre  d*instruc* 
tinn,  c'est  Turpin  qu*il  d^signe  comme  le  principal  historien  de  Charlemagne.' 
Hidfnre  Lititraire  de  la  Fr<mce,  vol.  xviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1836,  4to ;  see  also 
p-  ol7 ;  and  on  its  influenae  in  Spain,  see  Ticknor^»  H%8tory  of  Spanuh  Lüera» 
trtrt,  voL  i.  pp.  222,  228. 

'^  CaroH  magni  Hidoria,  edit  Ciampi,  pn.  3-6. 

'*  ' . . .  Muri  oollapsi  funditus  corruerunt.  De  Vita  CaroU,  p.  0.  On.  thifi, 
Cüunpi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  96) :  <  Questo  ^Ettto 
<lella  presa  di  Pamplona  ^  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  delle 
mun,  a  somigliAnza  delle  mura  di  Qenco.'  Tbis  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
i»tance  mentioned  by  Monconys,  wbo,  on  yisitinff  Oxford  in  1663,  was  sbown 
&  born  wbicb  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be 
nuule  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  blown 
d<iwn :  <  I^es  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  ancStres  se  servirent  de  pareiUes  pour 
abbatre  les  muiaiUes  de  Jenco.'  Voyage$  de  Moncont/s,  yol.  iii.  p.  96,  edit. 
Paria,  1095. 
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almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans,  and  bullt  innmner- 
able  churches.^  But,  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inex- 
haustible.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  a  giant  now  ap- 
peared,  whose  name  was  Fenacute,  and  who  was  descended 
from  Goliath  of  old.^  This  Fenacute  was  the  most  for- 
midable  Opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered. 
His  strengith  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ;^  his  face 
measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charle- 
magne  sent  the  most  eminent  warriors ;  but  they  were 
^easily  discomfited  by  the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  length 
«ven  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms,^^  The  Christians  were 
filled  with  constemation.  In  vain  did  more  than  twenty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  returnd 
from  the  field ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.^  At  length  the  ce- 
lebrated  Oriando  came  forward,  and  challenged  himto 
mortal  combat.  An  dbstinate  fight  ensued ;  and  the 
Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  en- 
gaged  his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion.^^  Here 
the  pagan  was  easily  defeated ;  and  Oriando,  warmed  by 
the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the  giant 
with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct;  the  Chris- 
tian arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Chariemagne  dividcd 
Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him 
in  effecting  its  conquest.^ 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
Information  equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been 

^  De  Tita  Caroli,  cap.  y.  pp.  11^  12 ;  is  lieaded  'De  eocleaiis  quas  Caro- 
iu8  fecit.' 

*3  <  Gigas  nomine  Fenacutus,  qui  fuit  de  geneie  Goliat'    De  VUa  CareH, 

p.  sa 

•*  *  Vim  xL  fortium  possidebat.'  p.  80, 

'^  '  Erat  enim  statura  ^ub  quasi  cubitis  xx.,  &cies  erat  longa  quasi  nnius 
cubiti,  et  nasus  illius  unius  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  crura  ejus  qoataor 
Gubitonun  erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis.'  p.  40. 

••  De  Vüa  Caroli,  p.  40.  »'  Ibid.  jp.  43-47. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  62.  On  the  twelve  peero  of  Cbarlemagne,  m  connexion  vitk 
Turpin.  see  Sismondi.  Hui.  des  ^raneaü,  Tol.  v.  pp.  240.  537.  638.  tqL  n. 

534. 
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circulated  respecting  this  celebrated  king  ;^  but  theircom- 
parativevalue  was  still  unsettled,  when,earlyin  thetwelfth 
Century,  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  GeofFrey, 
the  well-known  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent 
man,  in  A.D.  1147,  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of  the  Britons.  In 
this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
question;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to 
the  actions  of  Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  for- 
tunate,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  necessary  for  that  part 
of  his  subject  were  coUected  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  GeoflFrey,  and  who,  like  him, 
took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.  ^^^  The  work 
is,  therefore,  the  Joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  populär  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with 
the  result  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth had  made  into  the  State  of  Britain  before  the  acces- 
sion  of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ; 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascer- 
tained  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from 
thecity,  and  begat  a  son,  who  became  father  to  Brutus.  ^^* 

**  The  Welsh,  howeyer,  accused  Gildafl  of  baylng  thrown  his  history  <into 
the  aea.'  Palgraoe^s  Anylo-Saxon  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  453.  The  indus- 
trioos  Sharon  Turner  {Hut,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  had  collectcd 
t  gnat  deal  of  evidence  respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  coorse, 
entertains  no  doubt  Indeed,  at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  dis- 
corerjy  in  the  twelf th  centuTT,  of  Arthur's  body  I 

><»  In  Tunufr's  Hid,  of  Efigland,  voL  vii.  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  Said  to  have 
tppeared  in  1128;  but  Mr.  W'right  (Biog,  Brit,  La,  toL  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  real  date  is  1147. 

'^^  Oeofl&«y  says, '  A  Gualtero  Oxinefordensi  in  multis  historiis  peiilis- 
amo  viro  audivit '  (t.  e,  iUe  Geoffirey)  '  vili  licet  stylo,  broviter  tarnen  pro- 
palabit,  qnas  pnelia  inclytus  ille  rex  post  victoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam 
reTersQS,  cum  nepote  suo  commiserit.'  Galjredi  Monumetenm  Ilistoria  Bri- 
Umum,  IIb.  xL  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
onter,  p.  1,  he  says, '  Walterus  Oxinefordensis  archidiaconus,  vir  in  oratoria 
arte  atnoe  in  exoticis  hiKtorüs  eniditus.'  Oompare  Mafthai  Wedmonad, 
Höret  Hidoriarum,  part  i.  p.  248. 

^  GdfrM  Eiäwia  BrUomm^  pp.  8, 4. 
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In  those  days,  England  was  peopled  by  giants,  all  of  whom 
were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entirt 
race,  built  London,  settled  the  aflPairs  of  the  country,and 
called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.^^  The 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  re- 
markable  for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the 
govemment  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecu- 
tive  days  ;^^  and  when  Morvidus  was  on  the  throne,  the 
coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-monster,  which,  hav- 
ing devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length  swallowed 
the  king  himself.^^^ 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries; 
but  in  the  subsequent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by 
his  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdea- 
cons  infonn  their  readers,  that  King  Arthur  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  Merlin,  the  cele- 
brated  wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with 
a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character  of 
the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^^  The  subsequent 
actions  of  Arthur  did  not  belle  his  supematural  origin. 
His  might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an 
immense  number  of  Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded 
Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
eflfect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe.^^^     He  engaged  two 

i<»  'Erat  tunc  nomen  insulffi  Albion,  qusB  a  nemine,  exceptis  ptocu 

ffi^^tibufly  inhabitabatur Denique  ürutus  de  nomine  buo  iiwilim 

Bntanniam,  sociosque  suos  Britones  appellat'  Oalf,  Hist.  Bräonum,  p.  20. 

10«  <  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muficanun 
affluentia;  quibus  homines  moriebflntur/  Hid,  Brü.  p.  ö6. 

^^  'Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibemici  maris"  inauditao  fezitatis 
bellua,  qu8d  incolas  maritimos  sine  intermissione  devorabat  Comque  &au 
aures  ejus  attigisset,  accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congreasus  («t 
At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in  illam  in  ranum  consumpsisset,  acceleravit  moo- 
strum  illud,  et  apertis  faudbus  ipsum  velut  pisdculum  deToravit.'  W^ 
Brü.  p.  51. 

^^  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Golf.  Hist,  Brü,  pp.  151,  l-5^- 
For  Information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  Matt/un  Westmonad.  Flora  Ei»- 
toriarum,  part  i.  pp.  161, 162;  and  Naud4,  Apologie  pour  le$  Gramb  BommOf 
pp.  308,  309,  3l6,  319,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

^^  Hid,  Brüonum,  pp.  167-170  $  a  biiUiant  chapter. 
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giants  in  Single  combat,  and  killed  them  both.  One  of 
these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the 
soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners, 
in  Order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.^^  But 
he  feil  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur;  as  also  did 
another  giant,  named  Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable.  For  Ritho,  not  content  with  warring 
on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed  himself  in 
fürs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 
he  had  killed.^^» 

Such  were  the  Statements  which,  under  the  name  of 
history,  were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  Century ; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  digni- 
taries  of  the  church.  Nor  was  anything  wanting  by 
which  the  success  of  the  work  might  be  ensured.  Its 
vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  was  considered 
so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature,  that 
its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, 
— a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in 
investigating  the  annals  of  English  history. ^^°  A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is 
surely  no  bad  measure  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mired.  Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal,  that,  during 
several  centuries,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  accuracy.^^^   A  Latin 

^^  'Sed  et  plures  capiebat  quos  sernivivos  devorabat'  Hist.  Brit,  p.  181. 

'^  '  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  auos  peremerat,  fecerat  Bibi  pelles,  et 
muidaTeiat  Arturo  nt  barbam  soam  diiigenter  excoriaret,  atque  ezcoriatam 
^bi  dirigeret :  ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteria  pneerat  renbus,  ita  quoque  in 
bonorem  ejua  cetens  barbis  ipsam  superponeret'  Odlf,  Ilxst,  Brü.  p.  184. 

*'^ '  It  was  partlv,  perhapa,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured 
iu  aathoT  the  bisliopric  of  St.  Asaph.'  Ijife  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouthy  in 
^righes  Biog.  Brü.  Lü,  vol.  iL  p.  144, 8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh 
^te»,  he  was  Bishop  of  Llanda£  See  Siephens*a  Literature  of  the  Kyrnry, 
HlS49,p.328.       ^  ^^  J  J     B> 

"*  Mr.  Wright  [Biog.  Brü.  Lü.  voL  ii.  p.  146)  says:  'Within  a  Century 
^er  ita  fint  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English 
bistoiy ;  and  auring  several  centuries,  oniy  one  or  two  rare  instances  oecur 
of  penooB  who  ventured  to  speak  against  its  veracity.'     And  Sir  Henry 
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abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well-known  his- 
torian,  Alfred  of  Beverley ;  ^^'^  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,^^^and  into  Anglo- Norman,  first  by  Gaimar, 
and  afterwards  by  Wace ;  ^^*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxi- 
ous  that  the  important  truths  it  contained  should  be  dif- 
fused  as  widely  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  fur- 
ther  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  for  the  preceding  spedmens 
have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected 
from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  authors ;  and  as  such 
present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  faint 
signs  of  an  approaching  change ;  ^'^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  eentuiy, 

Ellis  says  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who  wrote  earlj  in  the  sixteenth  centmr. 
'  For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffiey  of  Monmouth's  hiatory,  Polydore  Veijil 
was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such  were  the  prejn- 
dices  of  the  time/  Polydore  Ver^$  English  Rist,  yoL  i.  p.  z.  edit  £iiü, 
1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  populanty,  Lappenberg' s  Hid,  of  the  Anglo-Saim 
Kings,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  tue  seventeenth  Century,  which  was  the  fiist 
sceptical  Century  in  Europe,  men  hegan  to  open  their  eves  on  these  matter»; 
and  Boyle,  for  example,  classes  together  '  the  fahulous  labours  of  Herculea, 
and  exploits  of  Arthur  of  Britain/    BoyWs  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  425. 

^^  Wright's  Biog.  Brü.  LU.  ToL  iL  p.  156;  Turner's  Mid.  of  EßgM, 
vol.  vii.  p.  282. 

'"  Accordinff  to  Mr.  Wright  (Biog,  Brü.  voL  iL  p.  439),  it  was  tnns- 
lated  through  the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  nj, 
that  Layamon  made  the  absurdities  of  Oeoffirey  the  basis  of  his  work.  ratber 
than  translated  them ;  for  he  amplifies  15,000  lines  of  W^ace^s  Bntt  inu^ 
32,000  of  bis  own  Jargon.  See  Sir  F.  Madden's  Ttefacs  to  Lagamon's  Eni, 
8yo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon's,  by  the  publicaüott  ttf 
which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution  towvds 
the  study  of  the  nistory  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  howerer,  as  Lah- 
men is  concemed,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  whicb 
he  was  considered  an  omament. 

"*  Wrighes  Biog,  Brü,  LU,  voL  ü.  pp.  161,  207;  HaOanCs  LÜtrdm  ^ 
Et$rope,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

^^  Of  which  Froiasart  is  the  earliest  instance  ;  since  he  is  the  first  wlio 
took  a  secular  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  esBe&tiillT 
theological.  In  Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  Century,  a  poÜ- 
tical  spirit  beginnmg  to  appear  among  historiana     See  the  remarki  o& 


Ayala,  in  TicJcnor's  Mist,  o/Spanish  LU,  voL  i.  pp.  165, 166;  where, 
Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froisaart  as  more  unwondly  than  he  nmHj 


howeTer, 
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or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of 
this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part 
of  the  Introduction,  when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in 
the  seventeenth  Century  the  progress  was  unmistakeable, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century ; 
when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the  great  French 
thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and,  some 
years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the 
social  relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
But,  without  anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only 
was  no  history  written  before  the  end  of  the  sixteentn 
Century,  but  that  the  State  of  society  was  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written,  The  knowledge  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  eariy  historians 
were  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average 
intellect  of  men  is  probably  always  the  same ;  but  the 
pressure  exercised  on  them  by  society  is  constantly  vary- 
ing.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general  condition  of  society, 
wfich,  in  form  er  days,  compelled  even  the  ablest  writers 
to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until  that  con- 
dition was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied 
bymenof  such  eminent  abilities  asMacchiavelli  and  Bodin, 
they  could  tum  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as 
a  vehicle  tbr  political  speculations ;  and  in  none  of  their 
Works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  generali- 
zations  large  enough  to  include  all  the  social  phenomena. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines,  who,  though  inferior 
to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in  his 
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estimation  of  particular  characters.     But  this  was  due  to 
his  own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  historv, 
miserably  shortsighted.     His  shortsightedness  is  strik- 
ingly  shown  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  that  great  intellec- 
tual  movement,  which,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but 
to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his  attention  for 
those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of  which  he 
believed  history  to  consist.^^^     As  to  his  superstition,  it 
would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no 
man  could  live  in  the  fifteenth  Century  without  having 
his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.     It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted  with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  had,  there- 
fore,  the  füllest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of 
the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the 
incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on  aU  im- 
portant  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the 
World,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  as- 
serts  that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the  anny  is  ill  sup- 
plied,  nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  be- 
cause the  general  is  incompetent ;  but  because  the  people 
or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish 
them.     For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a  great  mystery;  and 
being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.^^^     Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 

*'•  On  thifl,  Arnold  saya,  truly  enough,  '  Comines'e  Memoirs  are  strildng 
from  their  perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  beeo 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  thej  bid 
tended  to  foster ;  he  describes  their  eyents,  their  characters,  their  relations 
as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  centuries.'  Arnold' s  Ledttres  an  Modem  Ha- 
tori/f  p.  Il8.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  wheneyer  Comines  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  yery  rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them 
with  great  contempt  See  two  striking  instances  in  Memoiret  de  Phäippf 
de  Comines^  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit  Paris,  1826. 

'^'  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  '  un  des  accomplissem^is  des  oeurres 
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State,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would 
happen,  except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become 
prosperous,  forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity 
proceeded.^^® 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  brauch 
of  theology,^^^  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are 
the  more  int^resting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of 
public  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not 
by  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man,  well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who 
were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that 
from  them  nothing  could  be  expected ;  and  that  many  steps 
had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge  from  the 
superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those 
grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But,  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be 

que  Dieu  a  commenc^es  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouvetez  et  occasions,  et  en 
donnant  la  victoire  aucunes  foia  a  Tun^  et  aucunes  fois  a  Tautre :  et  est  cecy 
mTstere  si  CTand,  que  les  royaumes  et  gp-andes  seigneuries  en  prennent  au- 
cunes fois  uns  et  d^solations,  et  les  autres  accroiesement,  et  commencement 
de  r^er.'  MHn,  de  ComineSf  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  302.  Respecting  tbe  wanton 
inrasion  of  Italj,  he  says,  that  the  expedition  might  have  been  easily  ruined 
if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells  or  the  food :  '  mais  ils  n'y 
eiusent  point  failly,  s^ils  y  eussent  touIu  essayer ;  mais  il  est  de  croire  qua 
noetre  sauveur  et  r^empteur  J^sus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir.'  vol.  lii. 
p.  154.  So,  he  adds,  p.  155,  'pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semhle  que  nostre 
^Rneur  J^us-Christ  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  Yoyage  ait  eat6  at- 
tribu^  a  luy.*  Compare  the  Lutüutes  of  Tinwur,  p.  7;  an  instructive  com- 
bination  of  superstition  and  ferocity. 

^^*  <  Mais  mon  adris  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ;  car 
qujmd  les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est^  en  grande  prosp^rit^  ou  richesses,  et 
ils  out  mesconnoissance  dont  procede  teile  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi 
ou  eonemie,  dont  nul  ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois 
nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce  que  puis  peu  d^ann^es  en  avez  veu  en  cette 
Äogleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bourgogn«  et  autres  lieux  que  avez  veu  et 
ToTei  tous  les  jours.'  M4m,  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  S8S,  389.  See  also  his 
Temarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179:  and  in  particular,  his 

- 290-298. 

From  the  doctrine 
had  drawn  a  rash 

but  Te^  convenient' inference,  that'success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine 
Till,  and  that,  of  course^  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the 
jQdgment  of  heaven:'  see  also  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  uni- 
>eiB&l  opinion  is  the  expression^  which  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  of 
'appealing  to  the  God  of  BatÜes/ 
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no  doubt  that  the  movement  onward  was  unintemipted, 
and  that,  even  while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  un- 
equivocal  Symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still 
they  were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  after  his  death,  before  the 
progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  its  results.  For. 
though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  consequence  of 
this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
encoui'aging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them 
from  subjectsinwhich  their  eflFbrtswould  have  been  avail- 
able  for  the  geneiul  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we 
find,  that  little  was  really  accomplished  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  Century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  began  to  subside  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 
purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and  Descartes 
were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  Creatore.  ^^  This 
epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  Century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe;  just  as 
from  the  eighteenth  Century  we  may  date  its  social  re- 
generation. But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
Century,  the  credulity  was  still  universal,  since  it  alfected 
not  merely  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  but  even 
those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this  innumerable  proofe 
might  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  bi^evity,  i  will 
confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  particularly 
striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and  from 

^^  See  Gittzoi,  Civilisation  en  JEitrope,  p.  106;  the  best  passage  in  thst 
able,  but  rather  unequal  work:  'Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  au  xvi'si^e; 
c^est  la  th^ologie  aui  possMe  et  dirige  Tesprit  humain  ;  toutes  les  opinicms 
sont  empreintes  ae  th^ologie ;  les  questions  philosophiques,  politiijues^ 
bistoriques,  sont  toujours  consid^r^es  sous  un  point  de  Tue  th^logiqoe. 
L'öglise  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Tordre  mtellectuel,  que  meme  les 
sciences  matb^matiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  se  soumettre  a  ses  doc* 
trines.  L'esprit  tb^ologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  a  coul^  dans  les 
veines  du  monde  europ^eu  jusqu'a  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  premieic 
fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  De3cartes  en  France,  ont  jet4  Tintelligence  how 


des  voies  de  la  tbeologie/    A  noble  passage,  and  peifectiy  trae :  but  whit 

"  iced 

their  philosophy  have  been  equallj  secular,'  or,  being  equally  secular^  woold 


would  have  been  the  effect  producea  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  iustead  of 

"       hl  "  "     "  "      ' 


living  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh  ?    Woald 
their  philosophy  have  been  equa " 
it  have  been  equally  successful  F 
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the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed  little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
Century,  Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  pro- 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Tübingen,  This  eminent  man 
rendered  great  Services  to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which  time  was  then 
coraputed.^'^1  But  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  knowledge 
could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1524, 
he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year 
the  World  would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This 
announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and 
made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively 
and  universal  alarm.^^^  News  of  the  approaching  event 
was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was  fiUed  with  con- 
stemation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  had  houses 
by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^'^^  while  others, 
perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  ap- 
point  inspectors  to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those 
places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  Coming  flood, 
would  be  most  likely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should 
be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  desire  a  work 
was  written  recommending  it.^^*    But  the  minds  of  men 

***  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  toL  xliii.  p.  577,  -with  MotUucla,  JBist,  des  Ma- 
tihnatüfues^  vol  i.  p.  678. 

'^  Naud^  mentions,  that  in  France  it  drove  man j  persona  almost  mad : 
'  In  Gallia  parum  afuit  ouin  ad  insaniam  hominea  non  paucos  periculi  metu 
(diluvium)  adegrerit'    Bayle,  in  voce  Stqßerus,  note  B. 

*^  *  Nam  Petrus  Cirrellus  Hispanonim  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus, 
com  tlieologise,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungere- 
tnr,  et  Tero  multos,  ut  ipeemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  iinitimos  populos,  jam 
Ptii|Rdo  metu  perculsos,  domicilia  ac  sedes  mutare  vidissety  ac  pieedia,  supel- 
lectüem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra  justum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac 
alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  Tel  siccitate  magis  secura  requirere,  sui  officii  esse 
putavit,  in  publica  illa  conatematione,  quam  de  nihilo  excitare  persuasum 
non  habeba^'  &c.  Bayle,  note  B.  ^  Ibid. 
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were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  beside?. 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossil)!; 
to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  mo?: 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
schemes,  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet 
been  contrived  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  evil. 
To  enumerate  the  different  proposals  which  were  made 
and  rejected,  would  fiU  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is, 
however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  age.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  AurioL  who  was 
then  Professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
reyolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  ii 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to  imitate  the 
course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had  adopted 
with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  lent  their  aid ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope 
that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be 
preserved,  to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth, 
after  the  waters  should  have  subsided,  and  the  land  again 
become  dry.^^^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away, 
there  happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  tirae 
aflfbrded  occupation  to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  Century,  terrible  excitement  was  caused  by  a 
report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  the  jaw  of 
a  child  bom  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on  being  investi- 
gated,  tumed  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  impossible 
to  conceal  it  fi'om  the  public ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a 
mysterious  omen,  universal  anxiety  was  feit  as  to  what 


scount  in  Bayle.  the  reader  may  lefer  to  Biog. 
:i.  p,  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  577,  578  ;  Sprengd^  Eid, 


'^  In  addition  to  the  account 
Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  88,  vol.  xxxi. 

de  la  M^decine,  vol.  iii.  p.  251 ;  Delanibre^  Hid.  de  rAdronomie  dH  Maftn 
Age,  Paiis,  1819,  4to,  p.  376 ;  Monttwla,  Hid,  des  MathSmatiques,  voL  L 
p.  622  ;  Dict,  Philosoph.,  article  Adrologie,  in  CEuvres  de  VoUtdre,  voL  xzxTiL 
pp.  148^  149, 
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this  new  thing  might  mean,     Its  real  Import  was  first 

unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.    In  1595,  this  eminent  physician 

published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which  it  appears 

that,  at  the  birth  of  the  chüd,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction 

with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.     The  event,  therefore, 

though  supematural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.     The 

golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 

the  emperor  woidd  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom, 

and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for 

thousands  of  years.     And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly 

alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well-known  second  chapter, 

where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden 
head.i2« 


***  This  liistory  of  the  larolden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  8ee  his 
Bist,  Umv,  voL  xi.  pp.  634,  635.    And  on  the  controverBy  to  which  it  ffave 
^. .     '     '^      '        '         ■       'm  (Euvres  de  FonteneUej  yci.  \\, 

de  lü  Midecme,  yol.  üi.  pp.  247- 


riee,  compare  Higt,  des  Oracles,  chap.  iv.,  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneUe,  yoI.  ii. 
pp.  219, 220,  ed.  Paris,  1766 ;  l^engdy  Hist. 


240 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xx.  p.  579. 


VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE  HISTORT  OF  THE   ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIQHTEENTH  CENTCRT. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  Century,  to  understand,  that  only  three 
hundred  years  before  he  was  born,  the  public  mind  vas 
in  the  benighted  State  disclosed  in  the  precedin^  chapter. 
It  is  still  more  diiKcult  for  him  to  understand  that  the 
darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by  men  of  an  averag^? 
education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability,  men  in 
every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indis- 
putable ;  he  may  verify  the  Statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  änd  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about 
them ;  but  even  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
there  ever  was  a  State  of  society  in  which  such  miserable 
absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  tnithN 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  gene- 
ral  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  carefiil  examination  will  do  much  to  dis- 
sipate  this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fect  ?o 
far  from  wondering  that  such  things  were  believed,  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected,  For  in 
those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every  thing  was  of  a  piece. 
Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in  all  kinds  of  fitera- 
ture,  on  every  subject — in  science,  in  religion,  in  legisk- 
tion — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesitating 
credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  Century  is  studied,  the  more  completely 
will  this  fact  be  verified,  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
arose,  who  had  his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief; 
who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  giao^ 
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thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  annies  fly- 
ing  through  the  air ;  who  thought  that  astrology  mignt 
be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble ;  and  who  even  went 
so  fiir  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety  of 
drowning  every  witch  and  burning  evenr  heretic,  A  few 
such  men  there  undoubtedly  were ;  but  they  were  despised 
as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  ovm  reason 
to  the  wifldom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  State  of  society 
in  which  they  were  bom,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  security ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts 
respecting  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  imtil  doubt  began,  progress  was 
impossible.  For,  as  we  have  cleai'ly  seen,  the  advance  of 
cinlization  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acqui- 
sitions are  diffused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  own  knowledge,  will  never  attempt  to  increase 
it.  Men  who  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  opinions,  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They  look  always  with 
wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  contrary  to  those 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers;  and  while  they 
are  in  this  State  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
reeeive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone 
conclusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step 
in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded 
by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ; 
because  without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and 
without  inquiry  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  For  know- 
ledge is  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle,  which  comes 
to  US  whether  we  will  or  no ;  but  it  must  be  sought  be- 
fore  it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour  and 

X  2 
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therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for 
subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  con- 
tent. They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look 
for  the  lignt.  If  on  any  point  we  have  attained  to  cer- 
tainty,  we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point ;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The 
doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investigation  can  begin. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as  the  originator» 
or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  progress. 
Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  wWch  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their 
lazy  and  complacent  minds;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  superstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the 
fatigue  of  inquiry ;  and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish 
understandings  to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are  commonly 
supposed,  and  if  all  is  really  true  which  they  fpom  their 
childhood  have  been  taught  to  believe. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepti- 
cism, the  more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To 
State  in  general  terms,  what  in  this  Introduction  will  be 
fuUy  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  scepticism  we  owe 
that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two  Centimes, 
has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  subject;  has 
reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ; 
has  chastized  the  despotism  of  princes ;  has  restrained  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles ;  and  has  even  diminished  the 
prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which  ha3 
remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time : 
errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding; 
in  science  too  credulous ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected, 
may  perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  in- 
vestigations  are  not  familiär.  The  importance,  however, 
of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this 
Introduction  to  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  pro- 
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minent  forms  of  European  civilization.  Such  an  inquiry 
will  lead  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  Single  fact 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  different  nations  as  the 
duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion,  of  their 
scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  streng  enough  to  punish  sceptical 
writers,  and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existenee,  but  the 
Promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions.^  By  this  means  the 
spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several 
centuries  remained  almost  stationary ;  and  civilization, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has  also  been  stationary- 
But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly  ap- 
peared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results 
are  altogether  diflferent ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being 
encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive 
knowledge  to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their 
prosperity.  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  diflFerent  forms  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared,  and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  have  aflFected 
the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England ;  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed 
more  normal  than  that  of  France;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding  its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the 
natural  type  more  closely  than  its  great  neighbour  has 
been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  ftiUest  details  respecting 
English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sent  work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely 
a  Single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history 
simply  in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

^  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
centuryy  crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  chuich,  and  difiused  a  considerable 
unoont  of  acepticism  among  the  most  educated  claases,  compare  lAorefde^ 
Biä,  de  r Inquisition,  voL  i.  p.  322,  voL  ii.  p.  643,  vol.  iv.  pp.  08,  99,  102, 


148 :  Dobiadö's  Letten  from'  i^ain,  pn.  116,  119,  120, 133.  231,  232 ;  Lord 
Holland' s  Foreign  Üeminiscences,  edit  1860,  p.  76 ;  Southeye  Hvst,  of  Brasil, 
vol.  üL  p.  607 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  AUson^s 
HUt.  of  Europe,  vol.  z.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the  Spanieh  colonies,  compare 
MtanMdt,  Now.  Eepagne,  voL  iL  p.  dl8|  with  Ward's  Mea:ico,  vol.  L  p.  83. 
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sceptical  movement ;  reserving  for  a  fiiture  occasion  those 
subsidiary  matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are 
still  of  great  value.  And  as  the  growth  of  religious  tole- 
ration  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  State  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  Century ;  and  I  will 
then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed 
merely  the  same  principles  acting  in  diflFerent  direc- 
tions. 

.  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration 
will  prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  haä 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
authority  of  the  secular  classes.^  At  the  prescnt  day,  it 
is  still  unknown  to  those  nations  among  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical  power  is  stronger  than  the  temporal  power ;  and 
as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  general  conddtion, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and  benevolent 
an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equallv 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds  ;  and  the  queen,  with 
remarkable  ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  bal- 
ance  the  rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive 
preponderance.  This  was  the  first  instance  which  had 
been  seen  in  Europe  of  a  govemment  successfully  carried 
on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for  several  years  the 
Srinciple  of  toleration,  though  still  most  imperrecüy  un- 
erstood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  truly  surpris- 

•  Nearly  two  Hundred  yeara  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  observed/tbat  ffl 
HoUand  the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countriee ;  and  thftt 
therefore,  there  existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Obtervationt  ^ 
ihe  United  Poovmces,  in  Temple's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  157-162.  About  BeTenty 
years  later,  the  same  inference  was  drawn  by  another  acute  obseirer,  U 
Blanc.  whO)  after  mentioning  the  liberality  which  the  different  sects  ^ 
played  towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds, '  La  grande  raison  d'ime  htf- 
monie  si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s*y  r^gle  par  les  s&uliers  de  chacuoe  de  f^ 
religions,  et  qu'on  n*y  souffiriroit  pas  des  ministree,  dont  le  zdle  impt^^ 
pourroit  dötruire  cette  heureuse  correspondance.'  Ze  BUme,  Lätm  «* 
Franx^isy  vol.  L  p.  73.  I  merely  give  these  as  illastrationfi  of  an  import«^^ 
principle^  which  I  ahaU  hereafter  prove. 
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ing  for  so  barbarous  an  age.*  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper 
place,  induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she, 
even  with  all  her  wisdom,  perhaps  considerea  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous  experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  as  yet  hardly  ripe.  But  although  she  now 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify  their  hatred  against  the 
CathoHcs,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  foUowed,  one  circumstance  very  worthy  of  remark. 
Although  many  persons  were  most  unquestionably  exe- 
cuted  merely  for  their  religion^  no  one  ventured  to  State 
their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.^  The  most 
barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  re- 
nouncing  certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.*^  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
principles  were  such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part^    But  the  mere  &ct  that  the 

'  '  In  the  fiist  eleven  vears  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was 
proaecuted  capitally  for  reliffion.'  NeaPs  HiH,  of  the  Puritans,  toI.  i.  p.  444 ; 
aod  the  nme  remark  in  Comer's  JBcdes,  Hist.  vol.  vii- P*  252.  edit.  1^40. 

^  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham 
made,  in  1606^  for  Üie  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  (CampbelTa 
Chief  Juäices,  toL  i.  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate 
successors  of  ELizabeth.  James  I.  says :  '  The  trewth  is,  according  to  mj 
owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  famous  memoiy.  never  punished  any 
PapUt  for  religion.'  Works  of  Eing  JameSy  London^  1616,  folio,  p.  252. 
Aiui  Charles  L  says:  'I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my 
father  did  oTer  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for 
religion.'    Pari  Hut.  vol.  iL  p.  713. 

^  This  was  the  defenoe  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  The  Execution  of 
Jtuticein  England^  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaüanCs  Conet,  Hiet, 
voL  i.  ppt  146,  147 ;  and  Somera  Tt€KtSy  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208 :  '  a  number 
of  persona  whom  they  term  as  martyrs,'  p.  195  \  and  at  p.  202,  the  wiiter 
Ättacks  those  who  have  'entitled  certain  that  have  suifered  foxtreason  tobe 
martTTS  for  religion.'  In  the  same  way,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compellea  to  abandon  the  old  theo- 
lojncal  groimd,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  CathoUca  rather  by 
political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who<was  by  far  the 
mostinfluential  leader  of  tue  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1810,  that  '  thd  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant 
to  goarc^  not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against 
tb<^  political  dangers  of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  föreign  supremacy/ 
T1M9  Ufe  of  Eldon,  voL  L  pw  43Ö ;.  see  also  pp.  -^3.  501,  6?7-580.  Com- 
pare  AUions  'Bist,  voL  vL  pp.  379  seq.,  a  summary  ot  the  debate  in  1805. 
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spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  such  a  subterfuge^ 
showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  age. 
A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when  the 
biffot  became  a  hypocrite ;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
wuling  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were 
obliged  to  justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations 
of  a  more  temporal,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  im- 
portant character.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then 
taking  place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theolo 
gical  works  which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  pub- 
lished  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Century/  and  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with  Jewets  Apolo^ 
for  the  Church  of  England^  which  was  written  thirty  years 
before  it,^  we  shall  at  once  be  Struck  by  the  different 
methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of 
them  were  familiär  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Councils.  Both  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object 
of  defending  the  Church  of  England ;  and  both  of  them 

•  Mr.  Sewell  eeema  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  hiB  Chrtdian  Pi^ 
8vo,  1844,  p.  277.  Compare  Üoleridge^i  note  in  8ovihey*s  Life  of  Wedey,  voL  i 
p.  270.  An  able  tndter  s^s  of  the  persecutions  which^  in  the  aeTenteestii 
Century,  the  Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents :  '  This  is 
the  stale  pretence  of  the  clergy  in  all  countries,  after  they  have  aoliciteil 
the  govemment  to  make  penal  laws  against  those  they  caU  hereticioT 
Bchismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execntioD,  thes 
they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civil  power ;  for  whom  they  hare  no  eicn* 
to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suiFered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  disobedienc«) 
to  the  laws.'  Somera  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  534.  See  also  Butler' s  Mem.  of^ 
CathohcSf  vol.  i.  p.  889,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  44  46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  pointof  view  the  mostiiD- 
portant,  were  published  in  1594.  WaUon's  Life  of  Hooker,  in  WordtuMi^* 
^clesiast.  Biog,  vol.  iii.  p.  509.  The  sixth  boök  is  seid  not  to  be  autheotic: 
and  doubt^  have  been  tnrown  upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  3b- 
Ilallam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly  genuine.  lAterature  of  E^rope,  toL  ü 
pp.  24,  25. 

*  JeiceTs  Apology  was  written  in  1561  or  1662.  See  Wortkworth'i  EedA 
JBiog.  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox'a  Martyn,  wereo> 
dered,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  'to  be  fized  in  all  parish  chutdies,  to  be 
read  by  the  people.'  Attbret/'s  Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  42.  The  (oder,  in  re^ 
to  Jewel's  Jjefence,  was  repeated  by  Jamee  L  and  Charles  L  Btikrt  M(f^ 
ofihe  Catholics,  voL  iv.  p.  413, 
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were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  theo- 
logical  controversy.  But  here  the  resemblance  stops. 
The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are  entirely 
different.  Durmg  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress ;  and 
the  arguments  which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in 
the  time  of  Hooker,  The  work  of  Jewel  is  füll  of  quo- 
tations  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere 
assertions,  when  they  are  uncontradicted  by  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofe.  Hooker,  though 
he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  little  stress 
upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his  read- 
ers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importanceoffaith;  Hooker 
iiisists  upon  the  exercise  of  reason.^  The  first  employs 
all  his  talents  in  collecting  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and 
in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  bear,  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so 
much  from  respect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  his  own  arguments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  the 

'  *Wherefore  the  natural  meamire  wherebr  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the 
sentence  of  Reason  detennming  and  setüng  dfown  what  is  good  to  De  done.' 
Ecd.  Polütfy  book  L  aec  viii.  in  Hooker^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9©.  He  reaui^ea 
of  his  opponenta,  '  not  to  ezact  at  oiir  hands  for  every  action  the  knowiedge 
of  some  place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by 
dirers  testimonies  thej  seek  to  enforce ;  but  rather,  as  the  truth  iS;  so  to  ac- 
knowiedge,  that  ü  wfketh  if  auch  actions  be  fratned  according  to  the  law  of 
reamtL*  ^ook  ii.  sec  i.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  '  For  men  to  be  tied  and  led 
bv  authority^  aa  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment,  and,  though 
there  be  reaaon  to  the  contraiy,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but  to  foUow,  like  beastSy 
the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither :  this  were  brutish. 
Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either  against  or 
aboTo  Reaaon,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  leamed  men,  be  the^ 
never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Beason.'  Book  ii.  sec.  vii. 
Tol.  L  pp.  182,  183.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that  even 
'the  voice  of  the  church '  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reaaon.  See  also  a  long 
paseage  in  book  vii.  sec.  xi.  vol.  üi.  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  application  of  reason 
to  the  general  theory  of  religion,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  Dook  iii.  sec.  viii. 
Afrain,  at  p.  226 :  '"nieolo^,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  P 
^  hat  science  can  be  attamed  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse 
and  Reason  ?'  And  he  indignanüy  aaks  those  who  insist  on  the  supremacy 
of  faith, '  May  we  cause  our  üedth  without  Beason  to  appear  reasonable  in 
the  eyea  of  menP'  toL  i.  p.  290. 
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sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  afikirs.  Jewel^  how- 
ever,  fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshm, 
by  David,  and  by  Solomon.^^  On  the  other  band,  Hooker 
lays  down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient 
but  because  it  is  advisable ;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to 
suppose  that  nien  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to 
be  bound  by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^^ 
In  the  same  opposite  spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct 
their  defence  of  theu*  own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
authors  of  his  time,  had  exercised  bis  memory  more  than 
bis  reason ;  and  he  thinks  to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by 
crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible,  with  the  opiniom 
of  the  commentators  upon  them.^^  But  Hooker,  who  lived 

'^  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds:  'Pneter,  iiK^uAm,  hsdc  omnii,  a 
liistoriis  et  optimorum  temporum  exemplis  Tidemus  pios  prindpes  procon- 
tionem  ecclesiarum  ab  officio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

'  Moses  ciTilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  religiooiB,  et  sKtorm 
rationem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  d« 
aureo  yitulo,  et  de  violata  reugione,  Tehementer  et  grayiter  castigavit 
Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  quam  magistratua  civilis,  tarnen  com  primooi 
inauguraretur  et  pmficeretur  populo^  accepit  mandata  nominatim  de  räigicoe, 
deque  colendo  Deo. 

'  David  rex,  cum  omnis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  re^  Säule  prorsoB  eeset 
dissipat«,  reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  resütuit :  nee  tantum  ad- 
fuit  ut  admonitor  aut  hortator  operis,  sea  etiam  psalmos  et  bymnos  dedit, 
et  classes  dispoeuit^  et  pompam.  instituit,  et  quodammodo  prefuit  aoe^ 
dotibus. 

'  Salomon  rex  ledificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  umo 
tantüm  destinaverat :  et  postremö  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populom  d« 
religione,  et  cultu  Dei ;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  in  ejus 
locum  Sadocum  surrogavit.'    Apolog,  ^sdes,  Anjiiic,  pp.  161^  162. 

^^  He  sajs  that,  although  the  cleigv  may  be  suppoeed  mote  competest 
than  lajmen  to  regulato  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practicallT  avaO 
them  nothing :  '  It  were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastora  and  biahops  d 
oor  souls  a  great  deal  more  fit  than  men  of  secular  tradee  and  caUw: 
howbeit,  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  ia  done,  for  the  a«- 
vising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth  them 
the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which  they  could  be  no  more  unto  t^ 
than  the  counscds  of  phvsicians  to  the  sick.'  Sccksütäical  PoUhf^  bock  nü 
sec  vL  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  Öe  adds,  p.  326 :  <  Till  it  be  proved  tliat  some  special 
law  of  Christ  hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  olergy  alone  th»  power  to  mal^e 
ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  coMonaU  wUk  eqmtf  W 
reasony  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  oommon^realtb, 
without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  cleigy,  but  least  of  all  witkoat 
eonsent  of  the  highest  power.' 

^'  ^  ({uöd  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium^  et  veteres  episcopo^ 
atque  eccleaiam  primitivam  nobiscum  &cere.'  If  this  be  so,  then,  inde^d, 
'speramusy  neminem  illorum'  (his  opponents)  '  ita  negtigeuatem  fbre  Mr 
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in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself  con« 
strained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter.  His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition  nor 
upon  commentators,  nor  ever  upon  revelation ;  but  he  is 
content  that  the  pretensions  of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be 
decided  by  their  applicability  to  the  great  exigencies  of 
Society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.^^ 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  inomense 
importance  of  the  change  which  these  two  great  worka 
represent.  As  long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  de- 
feiided  by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  impossible  to 
assail  it  without  ineurring  the  imputation  of heresy.    But 

lutis  Bim,  quin  ut  relit  aliquando  cogitationem  sascipere,  ad  utros  poti&s 
»e adjnngat'  Apolog.  JEccles.  AnffHc.jo.  17.  Atp.  63,  he  indignantly  asks 
if  any  900  will  dare  to  impeach  the  Fathers :  *  Ergo  Origenes,  Ambrofdiis^ 
Angustinas,  ChrysoatoxnuSi  Gelasius,  Theodoretus  erant  desertores  fidei 
catfaolic»  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  epi8CO|>oram  et  doctorum  virorum  tanta  con- 
seiudo  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  conspiratio  heereticoruni  P  Aut  quod  tum  lau- 
dabatur  in  iUis,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis  P  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholi- 
com,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantüm  hominum  voluntatibus,  lepentd  factum  est 
schiraiaticum  P  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verumy  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non 
placet,  erit  falsum  P '  His  work  is  füll  of  thia  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it 
appeara  to  onr  age,  pointless  declamation. 

^*  This  large  view  underlies  the  vhole  of  the  Eeclegiastieal  PöUty»    I  can 
only  affoid  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  raüier  thaa 
proofs :  the  proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work 
itäelf.    'True  it  is,  the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are; 
howbeit  not  abeolutely  true  and  without  exception ;  but  true  only  »ofar/orth 
Qt  ihote  diferent  ages  do  agree  in  the  State  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the 
fint,  thoee  rit^  Orders,  and  ceremonies  were  instituted.  vol.  i.  p.  36.  '  We 
ccunt  those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requidte  for  the  end  whereto 
they  were  instituted,'  toI.  i.  p.  101.     '  Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease 
to  be  ayaiiable  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must 
th«ii  of  neoessity  appear  superfluous.'    And  even  of  the  laws  of  God,  he 
boldlr  adds :  *  Notwithstandmg  the  authoritf  of  their  Maker,  the  mutability 
of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  dotn  also  make  them  changeable.' 
Tol  i.  p.  286.     'And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself, 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding 
ceaae,  if  by  alteration  of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsuffident  to  attain 
unto  that  end.'  vol.  L  p.  z38.    At  p.  240 :  U  therefore  conclude,  that  nei- 
ther Qod's  being  Author  of  laws  for  govemment  of  his  church,  nor  his  com« 
mitting  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufficient  wherefore  all  churches 
should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change.    See,  too,  vol.  iii. 
p.  169,  on  <  the  exigence  of  necessity.'    Compare  pp.  182,  183,  and  vol.  i. 
p.  823,  voL  ii.  pp.  2/3,  ^4    Not  a  veetige  of  such  argumenta  can  be  found 
m  Jewel ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  (jipologia,  p.  114),  '  Certö  in  religionem 
^i  nihil  ^vina  did  potest,  quam  si  ea  accusetur  novitatis.     Ut  enim  in 
^  ipso,  ita  in  cgua  caUa  nihil  oportet  esse  noviim.' 
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when  it  was  chiefly  defeiided  by  human  reasoning,  its  Sup- 
port was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this  means  the  ele- 
ment  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  alleged,  that 
the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  another; 
and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principl^ 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite 
side.  According  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy 
to  j  ustify  the  most  barbarous  persecution .  If  a  man  knew 
that  the  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed^ 
and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary 
opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition — if  he  knew 
these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  the 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortal 
beings  their  fiiture  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.  ^^  Butif  this 
same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are 
to  be  settled  by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest 
minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to 
the  most  opposite  conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once 
diflPiised  among  a  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their 
conduct.  No  one  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible 
that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that  those  of  the 
man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  moment 
when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  Jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecu- 
tion becomes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  Century.  As  theology  became 
more  reasonable,  it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore 
more  merciful.  Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  publicly  bumed 
by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding  heretical  opinions." 

^^  Archbishop  Whatelj  has  made  some  yerj  good  remarks  on  this.  See 
hie  Erron  of  Bomanism  traced  to  their  Origm  m  Hunum  Natwre,  pp.  237, 
288. 

^  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  thej  anfiered  in  1611 : 
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But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  bigotry ;  and  since 
that  memorable  day,  the  soll  of  England  has  never  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religfious  creed.^^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which 
in  phvsics  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and 
in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual 
thinkers  may,  by  a  great  eflPort  of  original  genius,  eman- 
cipate  themselves  from  the  Operation  of  this  law.  But  in 
the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is  possible. 
As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the 
immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity 
expresses  Ms  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemous  presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such 
supematural  appearances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  in- 
vestigate  the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  events  that 
they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  themselves  were 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  difFer  from  them- 
selves without  being  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and 
unpardonable  crime.  ^ 

See  the  contemporary  account  in  Somera  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Com- 
pare  Blackdones  Commeni.  voL  iv.  p.  49 ;  Harris^ 8  Lives  of  the  StuartSf  toI.  i. 
pp.  143, 144 ;  and  note  in  Bwian^s  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs 
to  their  opiniona,  Mr.  Hallam  says :  '  The  first  was  bumed  by  King,  bishop 
of  London ;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of  Litchfield/  Const.  Hut.  vol.  i.  pp.  61 1, 

'*  It  should  be  mentioned;  to  the  hononr  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  that 
late  in  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  its  powers  were 
exerted  againat  the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  allowed  to  persecute  men  who  diifered  from  its  own  views. 
See  CampbeW»  Oumedlors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13ö,  176,  231. 

"  '  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 
00  respect  to  wliat  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion. 
The  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to 
tererence  all  penons  and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong :  reverence  shown  to 
that  which  does  not  deserve  it^  is  no  virtue  \  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weak- 
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If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions 
in  England,  we  shall  see  the  füll  force  of  these  remarks^. 
A  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insub- 
Ordination,  began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  phv- 
sics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  off  tne 
shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to  sciences  founded 
not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and 
individual  experiments.^®  In  politics,  it  stimulated  them 
to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand  sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  oflen  exagger- 
ated,  the  efficiency  of  private  j  udgment.  ^^  The  detuls  of 
this  vast  movement  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history  of  England :  but  without  anticipating  wbat 

neflSy  but  a  piain  follj  and  sin.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  be  is  wantiiifr  li 
proper  reverence.  not  respecting  wbat  is  really  to  be  reapected,  that  i*  as- 
Buming  tbe  wbole  question  at  issue^  because  wbat  we  call  divine,  be  caDs  «a 
idol ;  and  aa,  supposing  tbat  we  are  in  tbe  rigbt,  we  are  bound  to  fall  6an 
and  worsbip,  so,  supposinff  bim  to  be  in  tbe  rigbt^  be  ia  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  tbe  ground  and  aestroj  it.'  Amoid's  Lectures  on  Modem  Hiäofy, 
pp.  210,  211.  Conaidering  tbe  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  bis  gietf 
influence,  and  conaidering  bia  profession,  bis  anteoedenta,  and  tbe  chanc^r 
of  tbe  universitj  in  wbicb  be  waa  speaking,  it  must  be  aJlowed  tbat  thu  ii 
a  remarkable  passage,  and  one  well  wortby  tbe  notice  of  tboae  wfao  wish  to 
atudy  tbe  tendencies  of  tbe  Englisb  mind  during  tbe  present  seneratioo. 

^^  On  tbe  connexion  between  tbe  rise  of  tbe  Baconian  pnilosopbj  td 
tbe  cbange  in  tbe  spirit  of  tbeologians,  compare  Comtek  Philosophie  Fmiifn 
voL  V.  p.  701,  witb  WhaM/  on  Danyers  to  thriilian  Faüh,  pp.  148, 149.  I: 
fayouredi  as  Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos,  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  tbe* Bele- 
bung der  selbsttbäti^en  Kraft  des  menscblicben  Geistes ;'  and  bence  tHe 
attack  on  tbe  inductive  pbilosopby  in  Netcman^s  Deveiopmeni  of  Chriäm 
Doctrine^  pp.  179-183.  But  Mr.  I^ewman  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  ho« 
irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  tbe  movement  wbicb  be  seeks  to  rereise^ 

^^  Tbe  rapid  increase  of  beresy  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  seventeentb  ceDtmr 
is  yery  remarkable.  and  it  greatly  aided  civilizalion  in  England  1^  eocoQ^ 
aging  babits  of  inaependent  tbougbt.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  wntes  fn^ 
London,  '  Tbere  are  few  dajs  paas  bere,  tbat  mar  not  juatly  be  accused  ^^ 
tbe  brewing  or  broacbing  of  some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  aie  so  studioa^T 
cbangling  in  that  particular,  tbey  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diumal,  after  ft  <i^^ 
or  two  scarce  wortb  tbe  keeping.  K  any  man  bave  lost  bis  rebgion,  let  liip 
repair  to  London^  and  l'll  Warrant  bim  be  sball  find  it :  1  bad  almost  ^^ 
too,  and  if  any  man  bas  a  religion,  let  bim  but  come  bitber  now,  and  he  (ibtÜ 
go  near  to  lose  it'  BircKs  Life  of  Boyle,  in  Boyle^s  Works,  roL  i.  pp.  20,  -l. 
See  also  Bates's  Account  of  the  lote  TVoubles,  edit  1686,  part  iL  p.  21^.  » 
'  tbat  unbridled  licentiousness  of  bereticks  wbicb  grew  greater  and  gretter 
daily.'  Compare  to  tbe  same  efiect  CarlyWs  Cromweü,  voL  L  p.  289 ;  £^ 
lan/s  Conet.  Bist,  yol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  Canmthen's  Bist,  ofthe  Chtrth  of  £»^' 
land,  yoL  ii.  p.  203 :  'eectaries  began  to  awarm.' 
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I  must  hereafler  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one 
instance,  which,  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  celebrated  work  by 
ChiUingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestanten  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers  have 
been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Rome.^®  It  was 
published  in  1637,^^  and  the  position  of  the  author  would 
induce  us  to  look  for  the  füllest  display  of  bigotry  that 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  ChiUingworth 
had  recently  abandoned  the  creed  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  attack ;  and  he,  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  have  that  natural  inclination  to  dogmatize  with  which 
apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides  this,  he  was 
the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,^^  whose  me- 
mory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and 
tbe  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  epis- 
copal  bench.^^  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford, 
and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  univeraity, 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  super- 
stition,  and  which  has  preserved  to  our  own  day  its  un- 
enviable  feme.^  If  now  we  tum  to  the  work  that  was 
written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same 
country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men 
had  been  publicly  bumed  because  they  advocated  opinions 

^  Xot  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  ChiUingwortli,  it 
is  enoügh  to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  *  a  perfect  model  of 
aiynmentation.'  Butler' s  Beitriniscences.  voL  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from 
^^  arburton,  in  yiehofs's  lUiatrations  of  the  EiffMeenth  Century fTol.  iv.  p.  849. 

"  Des  MakeauXj  Life  of  ChiUingworth,  p.  141. 

"  Aubretf^s  Letters  and  LiveSj  vol.  ii.  p.  z85  ;  Des  Matzeaux,  Life  of  ChiU 
Ijnjworth,  np.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Land  and  Chillingworth 
is  supposed  toh«  lost.  Des  Maizeatuc,  p.  12.  Carwithen  {Ilist,  ofthe  Chxarch 
of  hngUrndj  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  says,  ^  Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chilling- 
worth.* 

**  The  character  of  Land  is  now  well  understood  and  ^nerally  known. 
niä  odious  crueities  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporanes,  that  after  his 
condemnation,  many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them 
tili  he  was  executed.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See 
Widtoi^s  Life  of  Sanderson,  in  WordstoorOCs  Eccles,  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 

^  A  modern  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth 
derived  his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford :  '  the  very  same  College  which 
onned  the  high  intellect  and  tolerant  prindples  of  ChillingwortL'  Boxdes^s 
lif6  of  Bishop  Ken^  voL  i.  p.  xxL 
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different  to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that 
great  movement  which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure 
should  be  feit  mider  circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it 
which  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  that  a  fiiend  d 
Land,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should,  in  a  grave  theolo^- 
cal  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of  that 
theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries.  had  enslaved 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appciled 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  reason ;  he  had,  however,  been  careM  to  add,  that 
the  reason  of  individuals  ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the 
church,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  great  Councils,  and  in 
the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.^^  But  Chil- 
lingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.  He  would 
admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,^^  but  he  even  ventured 
to  despise  the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his 
work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
greatest  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has  bro- 
ken,  he  never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that 
very  church  respecting  which  the  disputes  were  agitated.^ 
His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depthsof 

^  Hooker's  undue  respect  for  the  CouncÜB  of  the  Church  is  noticed  Vy 
Mr.  Hallam,  Const.  Hid,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hedtatiiig  remaiks  in 
Coleridge's  lAterary  Itemains,  yoL  iii.  pp.  35,  3(5. 

**  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuoufily  calls  traTelling  oa  a  '  north* 
west  discovery.'  ChiUingtoortK$  Religion  of  ProtesUmts,  p.  366.  Eren  to 
Augostine,  who  "wba  prohably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  oo 
deference.  See  what  ne  says  at  pp.  196,  333,  376 ;  and  as  to  the  aotfioritr 
of  Üie  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp.  252, 346.  Chillingworth  obserred,  htt)pilT 
enough,  that  churchmen  '  accoimt  them  f&theis  when  they  tue  for  uemi 
and  children  when  they  are  against  them.'    Calamy^B  Lifef  toL  L  jx  253i. 

'^  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  Räiffum  of  Jn/vitäadi^ 
pp.  132,  463.  It  an'ords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologiifi» 
to  observe  the  difierent  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  dergy  consider  tbesd 
matters.  See,  for  instance,  Palmer  on  the  Church,  1839,  voL  iL  pp.  150-171- 
In  no  other  brauch  of  inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to 
adhere  to  theories  which  all  thinking  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two 
centuries. 
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the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  controversy  which  had 
long  busied  the  minds  of  men.  In  discussing  the  points 
lipon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  issue, 
he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in 
accordance  with  human  reason ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound 
to  believe  them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.  Nor  will  he  consent 
that  faith  should  supply  the  absence  of  authority.  Even 
this  favourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chillmgworth 
made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason. ^^ 
Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge ;  while  faith  only 
gives  US  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
vre  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters ;  and  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 
Finally,  he  solenmly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious 
matters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions  fix)m  imperfect  premises,  or  to  credit  improbable 
Statements  upon  scanty  evidence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was 
it  ever  intended  that  men  should  so  prostitute  their  rea- 
son, as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that  which  they  are 
unable  to  prove  with  infallible  arguments.''^^ 

^  Isdeedy  he  attempts  to  faxten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ; 
which,  if  he  could  have  done,  wotild  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy. 
He  says,  rather  unfaiiiy,  *  Your  church  you  admit^  hecause  you  think  you 
hare  reason  to  do  so ;  so  that  hy  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally 
lesolved  into  your  own  reason/    BeUg,  of  Frotett,  p.  134. 

^  'Gk)d  desires  only  that  we  helieve  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the 
premises  desenre ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  he  equal  or  proportionable 
to  the  credibility  of  the  motives  to  it.*  ReUg,  of  Protest,  p.  66.  '  For  my 
pari,  I  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discem  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that  makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  helieves 
things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  helieves  the  truth, 
and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will  not  accept  of  this 
«acrifice  of  fools.'  p.  133.  'God*s  spirit,  if  he  please,  mav  work  more, — 
B  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
dotk  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  dufy,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the 
conclusiun  than  the  premises  deserve  ;  to  build  an  infallible  faith  upon 
motives  that  are  only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible ;  as  it  were  a  great 
and  heavy  building  upon  a  foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate.* 
p.  149.  '  For  faith  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than  three  ia  four,  but 
eminenüy  contained  in  it ;  so  that  he  that  knows,  helieves,  and  some- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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No  oiie  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  mope 
important  to  observe  is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  had  been  obliged 
to  pass  before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The 
Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma  of  an  infidhble 
church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which  was 
paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force 
of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continoed 
to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  autho- 
rity  of  the  Bible,  had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  er  am- 
biguous,  anxiously  appealed  to  the  early  church,  by  vhose 
decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared. 
He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
crepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and  traditicm; 
but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered  a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty 
years  after  him  came  Hooker  ;^  who  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance,  and  laying  down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would 
have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Chillingworth  utterly  to  destroy.  Thus 
it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  represent  the  three  dis- 
tinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  superstnicture  of  the  system ;  but  authority  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  superstnicture  is  built  In 
Hooker,  authority  is  only  the  superstnicture,  and  reason 
is  the  basis.^^  But  in  Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were 

thing  more  ;  bat  he  ^at  believes  many  times  does  not  know — ^naj,  if  ^^ 
doth  barely  and  merely  belieye,  he  doth  never  know/  p.  412.  See  tl» 
p.  417. 

"^  On  the  connexion  between  the  Beformation  and  the  viewa  adrocated  in 
the  Ecclesiagtical  Poläy.  oompare  NewmmC»  Development  of  Ckridim  B^ 
trinCff.  47.  with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  King*»  Life  of  Lodse^J^  ü. 
pp.  99-101.  Locke,  who  was  anything  but  a  friend  to  the  chuicfa,  vi^  \ 
great  admirer  of  Hooker,  and  in  one  place  calls  him  *■  the  aich-pbiloaopher/ 
jEssay  on  Government,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

'^  The  Opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  w(o» 
of  the  opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  JeweFs  Apology.  S^ 
WordsioortVsEccl  Biog,  vol.  iii.  p.  613.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  tois  •curious;* 
but  it  would  be  much  more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.    Compare  the  » 
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harbingers  of  the  Coming  storm,  authority  entirely  dis- 
appears,  and  the  whole  &.bric  of  religion  is  made  to  rcst 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall 
interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  ChiUing- 
worth,  must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself 
an  evidence,^  It  formed  a  decisive  vindication  of  reli- 
gious  dissent  ;33  and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Anglican  church,  which  the  same  generation  lived  to  wit- 
ness.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  adopted  by  the  most 
influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  Century, — such  as 
Haies,  Owen,  Taylor,  Bumet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even 
the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple;  all  of  whom  in- 
Bisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  as  forming 
a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  appeaL 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious>  If 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if 
no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgment«  of  men,  which  are 
often  contradictory,  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  foUows  of 
necessity  that  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  na- 
tion  must  entertain,  before  it  can  achieve  that  great  work 

marks  made  hy  the  Biahop  of  Limerick  (Pitn^s  WorJuj  vol.  iL  p.  470,  Notes 
OK  the  Spüal  Sermon),  who  Bam  that  Hooker  'opened  that  fouDtain  of 
readon/  &c. ;  Lmguage  which  will  hardly  be  considered  too  strong  hj  those 
who  hare  oompared  the  EcdesituUcai  Pökiy  with  the  theological  worka 
prerioofllj  pToduced  by  the  English  church. 


within  lesB  than  five  montha.  .  .  .  The  quick  aale  of  a  book,  and  especially 
of  a  book  of  oontzcvenji  in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  autbor  nit  the 
tute  of  hia  üme.'  See  alao  Biographka  Brüanmoa,  edit  KippiS;  voL  iü 
pp.  511, 612. 

**  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth's  work  ^  appeared  to 
loe  to  ^  a  great  waj  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  confonnity.'  Cola- 
my>  Life,  vol.  L  p.  284.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  toI.  i.  i)p.  267, 268 ; 
•od  what  is  prooablj  an  allusion  to  Chillingworth  in  Doddridge^»  Corre- 
^K^.  and  Diory,  toL  ü.  p.  81.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbea,  in  Aubrey^s 
^^äen  and  Lhes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 

^  A  ahort  but  able  yiew  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began 
to  aaBome,  will  be  found  in  Stäummf  GetMchte  der  theologischen  Wieten' 
Schäften,  toL  iL  pp.  95  seq. 

t2 
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of  toleration,  which,  even  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our 

own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.     It  is  necessarythat 

men  should  leam  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to  tolerate; 

and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fidlibility  of  their  own 

opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  theü*  oppo- 

nents.^^     This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  com- 

pleted  in  any  country ;  and  the  European  mind,  barely 

emerged  from  its  early  credulity,  and  from  an  overween- 

ing  confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  still  in  a  middle,  and, 

so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.     When  that  stage  shall 

be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  leamed  to  estimate 

men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 

all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 

form  our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental 

process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  grant^d 

to  a  few  gifted  minds.    That  this  is  the  direction  in  which 

things  are  now  hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who 

has  studied  the  progress  of  modern  civilization.    Within 

the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit 

has  been  compelled,  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long-es- 

tablished  supremacy,  butto  abandonthose  strongholdsto 

which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge,  it  has  vainly 

attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.     All  its  most  cherisheä 

pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.* 

And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has 

recently  been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still 

the  circumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in 

^  In  Whatdy*8  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  188-198,  Üiere  is  a  per^- 
cuous  Statement  of  the  Arguments  now  commonly  receired  against  cocnaiig 
men  for  their  religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  tliese  azjpmenti! 
are  based  entirely  upon  expediencj,  which  would  have  insured  their  lejec- 
tdon  in  an  age  of  strong  religious  conidctions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
theological  difliculties  respectinff  toleration,  are  noticed  in  Öotertt^"»  UL 
RemainSy  vol.  i.  pp.  812-315 ;  and  in  another  work  (The  Friendy  voL  L  p.  73), 
he  mentionS;  wnat  is  the  real  fact,  'that  same  indifference  which  makes 
toleration  so  easy  a  Tirtue  with  us.'  See  also  Archdeacon  Harens  GnetMt  d 
Trtdh,  2nd  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  NichoU's  lüuärations  of  Lit,  HUL  tqI.  t. 
p.  817 :  '  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared  (at  lessl 
one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference).' 

^  It  would  oe  idle  to  ofier  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact;  but  the  leader 
will  be  interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  C<;^pefigney  SM,  de  la  Sifvrme^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229. 
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the  character  of  the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  Century  ago, 
would  have  set  the  whole  kiiigdom  in  a  flame,  are  now 
regarded  with  indifference  by  the  vast  majority  of  edu- 
cated  men.  The  complications  of  modern  society,  and 
the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which  it  is  divided, 
have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied  people 
would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  age,  and  oflfer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  in- 
terest,  that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to 
them  the  whole  of  their  time,  and  refiise  to  busy  them- 
selves  with  matters  of  mere  speculative  belief.  Ihe  con- 
sequence  is,  that  what  used  to  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior 
men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing  the  influenae 
of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are  among  the 
glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  polemics 
have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the 
great  body  of  English  intellect ;  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  mon- 
astic  and  ascetic  religion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted 
to  reconstruct.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these 
things  has  gone  by .  Theological  interests  have  long  ceased 
to  be  supreme ;  and  the  aifairs  of  nations  are  no  longer 
regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.^^  In  England, 

^^  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great 
Euiopean  countriesy  says:  *  ficdesiastical  power  is  alznost  extinct  as  aa 
active  element  in  the  political  or  social  aifairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 


IfutUtU.  JueUciaireBj  toL  i.  p.  267  note ;  and  a  good  summary  in  Stäudlin, 
6'eseA.  der  iheolog,  WisseMchafien^  yol.  ii.  pp.  304^  305.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  many  of  the  cleiffv  complain  of  a  movement  so  subversive  of 
their  own  power.  Compare  Ward'B  Ideal  of  a  Chrigtum  Church^  pp.  40, 
108-111, 388 ;  SewdF»  Chridim  Poläics,  pp.  276, 277, 279  j  Paimer's  Treatise 
OR  the  Chttrchf  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  It  is  thus  that  everything  is  tending  to  confirm 
the  remarkable  prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  '  church-powor 
(unleäs  some  revolution,  aaspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in 
itmorance)  will  certainly  not  survive  the  nineteenth  Century.'  Mem,  of 
^ackmlosh,  yoL  i.  p.  67. 
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where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  elsewhere, 
this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment  we  nave  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerfiil  thbkers, 
who  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  tiie 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  Century,  we 
have  not  produced  a  single  origmal  work  in  the  whole  fidd 
of  controversial  theology.  For  more  than  a  Century,  the 
apathy  on  this  subject  has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has 
been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  nuiss  of 
divinity  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  successive 
generation  losing  something  of  its  former  interest.^ 

58  'The  ^'divines"  in  England  at  the  present  day,  her  bishoM,  pro- 
fessors^  and  prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logidans,  cnemuts, 
fikilled  in  the  mathematics,  historians^  poor  oommentators  npon  Greekpoet&' 
Theodore  Parkers  Crüical  and  Miacellaneous  Wrüings,  1848,  p.  302.  At  p.  % 
the  same  high  authority  says :  'But,  within  the  present  Century,  wbatbii 
been  written  in  the  English  tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  «hsh 
larship,  which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  age  P  The  Bndgetcder 
Treatises,  and  the  new  cdition  of  Paleu, — we  blush  to  confess  it, — are  tl» 
best  things/  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Dinciusions  on  Fhäosophy,  1852,  p.  099) 
notices  the  decline  of  '  Biitish  theology,'  though  he  appears  ignoiant  of  tbe 
cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  {Ideal  of  a  Christum  Church,  p.  405) 
remarks,  that '  we  cannot  wonder,  however  ieenly  we  may  mooni,  »t  the 
decline  and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology.'  See  also  I/ird  Jeffrey^i  E«»afh 
voL  iv.  p.  337 :  '  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  di^in«. 
.  .  .  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Tavlon,  ire 
long  gone  by.'  Dr.  Parr  was  the  only  English  theolo^an  since  Waiburtoa 
who  poasessed  sufficient  leaming  to  retrieve  this  position;  but  he  alwan 
refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  himself,  held  back  by  the  spiiit  of 
bis  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop  Magee,  in  1828 :  '  Ai 
to  myself,  1  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  polemicil 
theology.*    Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  tne  same  way,  since  the  earlv  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  hudlj 
any  one  has  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secoltf 
purposes.  The  first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  serente^th 
Century,  when  the  custom  of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  aban- 
doned.  Bumefs  Oton  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  329, 330 ;  Orme^s  lAfe  of  Owen,  p.  1^ 
After  this  they  rapidly  feil  into  contempt;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dowlin^  (Studg 
of  Ecclestast.  History,  p.  195)  asserts,  that  ^  Waterland,  who  died  m  1740, 
was  the  last  of  our  great  natristical  scholars.'  To  this  I  may  add,  that  nioe 
years  subsequent  to  the  aeath  of  Waterland,  the  obvions  decay  of  profes- 
sional leaming  strack  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloncester,  so  isiich, 
that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  'anything  makes  a  diviae 
among  our  parsons.'  See  bis  LeUer,  written  in  1749,  in  NtchMs  lUuttratiaßs 
of  Zu.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  bv  the 
clergy  of  their  ancient  studies,  see  Jones^s  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bithop  o/Xor^ 
wich,  pp.  68, 184 ;  and  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  iftekoli» 
IM,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford 
to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts,  being  opposed  by  the  genenü 
march  of  afiäirs,  have  been^  and  must  be^  futile.    Ind^ed,  so  manÜert  Is  tbe 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  siffns,  which 
mnst  be  di«»mi  by  ere,y  man  wh„  i.  not  b%ked  by 
the  prejudices  of  an  imperfect  education.  An  immense 
majority  of  the  clergy, — some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but 
the  greater  part,  I  believe,  fpom  conscientious  motives, — 
are  striving  to  check  the  progress  ofthat  scepticism  which 
is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter.^^  It  ia 
time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken,  men 
should  see  the  delusiou  under  which  they  labour.  That 
by  which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate 
Step  which  leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The 
higher  order  of  minds  have  passed  through  this  stage,  and 
are  approaching  what  is  probably  the  ultimate  form  of  tht 
religious  history  of  the  human  race.  But  the  people  at 
large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  commonly  called 
educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that  earlier  epoch  in 
which  scepticism  ^^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  mind.    So 

inferiority  of  these  recent  effortS;  that  one  of  the  most  active  cultivators  in 
that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own  party  has 
eäfected  nothing;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  oittemess,  that  'it  is 
tuelancholy  to  saj  it^  hut  the  chief^  perha^s  the  only,  English  writer  who 
has  any  claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel 
Gibbon.'  Newman  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrincy  p.  5. 

'^  Aa  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  oy  their  know- 
ledge,  seek  to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of 
eceptidsm  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  Century  is  attested  by  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the 
foUowing  authorities:  Whately*B  Dangera  to  Christian  Faithj  p.  87;  Kay*s 
Social  Condäion  of  the  People^  yol.  ii.  p.  606 ;  Jocqueville,  de  la  D^mocratiey 
voL  iii.  p.  72;  J,  H.  Newnum  on  Develüpmenty  pp.  28,  29 ;  F.  W.  Netoman' s 
Nahtral  History  ofthe  Soul,  p.  1Ö7;  Barrys  Works j  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  voL  iii.  pp.  088, 
689;  FeÜMs  Moral  StatisticSy  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  541 ;  Wat- 
AMI*«  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wesky,  pp.  155, 194;  Matter,  Hist.  du  Gaos- 
tidsme,  vol.  ii.  p.  486;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  260,  267,  404; 
Twmer's  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p.  509;  Priestley^s 
MemoirB,  vol.  i.  pp.  VJ7,  128,  446,  vol.  ii.  p.  751 ;  Cappe's  Memoirs,  p.  367 ; 
Nichols*s  lAt.  Anec,  of  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  voL  viii.  p.  473 ; 
NichoWs  laust,  of  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  640 ;  Cotnbe's  Notes  on  the  United 
Ää/«,  voL  iL  pp.  171,  172. 183. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  hy  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
pereons  who  will  misunderstand  this  expression;  and  that  there  is  another 
class  who,  without  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its 
meaning.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey 
by  the  word  'scepticism.'  By  scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief; 
so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  assertions ;  or,  m  other  woids,  it  is  an  increased  application,  and  an 
incieased  diffusion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 
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far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited  by 
this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every- 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  pain- 
ful  to  some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because  by  it  alone  can 
religious  bigotry  be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  suffering  must  first  intervene.*^  If  one  age  believes 
too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction  that  another  t^e 
should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of 
ournature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  theverylawsofits 
progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and 
of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgär  eye  are  states  of 
national  decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  onlv 
as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it 
can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply 
the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessar}'  that  the 

This  feeling  of  liesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment  Las.  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  thought^  been  the  inyariabie  preliminaxy  to  all  the  inteUectiul 
revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it, 
there  could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physica,  it  is  the 
necessaiyprecursor  of  science ;  in  pulitics,  of  liberty ;  in  theologj,  of  tole- 
ration.  Tnese  are  the  three  leading  forma  of  scepticiam ;  it  is,  therefoKt 
clear^  that  in  religion  the  sceptic  steers  a  middle  couzse  between  athä^ 
and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  extremes,  because  he  sees  that  both  are 
incapable  of  proof. 

^^  What  a  leamed  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of 
Socrates  produced  on  a  Tery  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  btate 
through  which  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  now  pasaing :  '  The  Socntic  di«- 
lectics,  Clearing  awaj  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  ud 
laring  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect,  like  tiie  touch 
of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  cousciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike 
unexpectedy  painful,  and  humiUating, — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combinea  with  an  internal  working  and  jeamin^  after  truth,  ne^ei 
oefore  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickemng,  which  could  neyer  com- 
mence  until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  ü^ 
knowledge,  was  considered  by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  pre- 
cursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  future  progress.'  Gratest  Bid, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614, 615, 8vo,  1851.  Compare  Kritik  der  rmM»  Ver- 
nunfty  in  Kantus  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  672,  677 :  *  So  ist  der  Skeptixismus  ein 
Ruheplatz  für  die  menschliche  Vemimft,  da  sie  sich  über  ihre  dogmatLsche 
Wanderung  besinnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  (hegend  machen  kann,  iro 
sie  sich  befindet,  um  ihren  Weg  fernerhin  nüt  mehrerer  Sicherheit  wählen 

zu  können,  aber  nicht  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  beständigen  Aufenthalte 

So  ist  das  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  selbst  für  die  Venunftfra^ 
nicht  befriedigend,  aber  doch  vorübend,  um  ihre  Vorsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken 
und  auf  gründliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtmässigen  Besitzen 
sichern  können.* 
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poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weicht  of  accumulated  super- 
stitions,  should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  güttering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the 
first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his 
fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  this 
double  movement  ofscepticism  andof  toleration  continued 
to  advance ;  though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked 
by  the  two  successors  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  everything  re- 
versed  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These 
princes  exhausted  their  strength  in  struggling  against  the 
tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to  understand ; 
but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench  had 
reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further 
aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half 
a  Century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  i-eign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  great  contest  had  been  between  the  church  and 
its  opponents;  between  those  who  were  orthodox,  and 
those  who  were  heretical.  But  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but  it 
was  a  struggle  between  those  whofavoured  the  crown,  and 
those  who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected 
those  inferior  pursuits  that  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
their  fiithers.^  When,  at  length,  public  affairs  had  reached 

'  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  chaoge,  sajs  (Zedures  on  Modem 
Jliäcryf  p.  232), ' What  strikes  us  predominantlj,  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabeth^s 
time,  was  a  oontroveiBj  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest 
between  the  crown  and  the  parliament'  The  ordinary  Compilers^  such  as 
Sir  A.  Alison  {Hid,  of  JBurope,  vol.  i.  p.  61),  and  others,  haye  entirely 
misrepresented  this  moTement;  an  error  the  more  singular,  because  the 
eminently  political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recognized  by  seyeral 
contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwith^»ndin^  the  difficult  game  he  - 
bad  to  play,  distincÜy  stated,  in  1666,  that  the  ongin  of  the  war  was  not 
religious.  See  Carif/Ws  CromwtU,  vol.  iii.  p.  103 ;  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence  in  WaPcer'B  HiAory  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  132.  James  I.  also 
MW  that  the  Puritans  were  more  dangerous  to  the  State  than  to  the  church : 
*do  not  80  fiir  difier  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form 
of  policy  and  parity;  being  eyer  diacontented  with  the  present  govenunent. 
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their  crisis,  the  hard  fate  of  the  king,  which  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne,  was  most  injurious 
to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  exeeution  of 
Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  System  of  ecclesi- 
astical  authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  ex- 
cited  the  sympathies  of  the  people ;  and  bv  thus  strength- 
ening  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.*^  But  the  mere  name  of  that  great 
party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  suggestive  of  the 
change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves 
Independents ;  and  who,  ander  that  title,  not  only  beat 
back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  un- 
bounded  contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which 
the  clergy  had,  during  many  centuries,  continued  to 
amass.**  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 

and  impatient  to  sufier  any  superioritj ;  which  maketh  their  sects  insii^ 
able  in  any  well-governed  Commonwealth/  Sjaeech  o/Jatnes  L,  in  Pari  SU. 
YoL  i.  p.  9§2.  See  also  the  observations  ascrioed  to  De  Foe,  in  Somen  Tradt, 
Yol.  ix.  p.  672 :  '  The  kin^  and  parliament  feil  out  about  matten  of  riyil 
right;  ....  the  first  difierence  between  the  king  and  the  Engliah  paiüft- 
ment  did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property.' 

^  See  ClarendmC»  Hut.  of  the  EehetUon,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  bis 
MemoirSy  observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  IL  was  strengthened  by '  wbt 
had  passed  in  the  last  reign.'  Templers  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  msT  be 
illustroted  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XM. 
Hid.  des  Oirondms,  vol.  ▼.  ]>p.  86-7 :  '  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali^nait  de  U 
cause  franfaise  cette  partie  immense  des  populations  qui  ne  jage  les  ÖT^oe> 
ments  humains  que  par  le  coßur.  La  nature  humaine  est  path^tique;  1* 
rdpublique  Toublia,  eile  donna  k  la  royaut^  quelque  chose  du  martyre^  i  1* 
libertä  quelque  chose  de  la  Tenf;eance.  Mle  pr^para  ainsi  nne  rdartion 
contre  la  cause  r^publicaine,  et  mit  du  c6t^  de  la  loyautd  la  senaibilitä,  lln- 
t^rSt,  les  larmes  aune  partie  des  peuples/ 

^  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repeUed  tb« 

Sretensions  of  ^the  Assembly  of  Diyines/  is  one  of  many  prooft  of  the 
etermination  of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  enaoifb- 
ments.  See  the  remarkable  details  in  Pari.  Mut.  voL  iiL  pp.  459-463 ;  k« 
also  p.  1305.  As  a  natural  consequenoe,  the  Lidependenta  were  the  fint 
sect  which,  when  possessed  of  power,  adyocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme'i 
Life  of  Oipen,  pp.  63-75, 102-111  j  Sotners  Tracts,  roL  xii.  p.  642 ;  Wiäker\ 
Jtist,  of  Independency,  part  ii.  pp.  50, 157,  part  iii.  p.  22 ;  daremdim't  Bid* 
ofthe  R^tdUoriy  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  ascribe  ffreat  meiit  to  Jeremt 
Taylor  for  bis  advocacy  of  toleration  (SAer^s  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  xxrii ;  tfd 
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push  to  their  fall  extent  the  consequences  of  their  own 
doctrines.*^  Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those 
doctrines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
Puritans  were  more  fanatical  than  superstitious.^  They 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  govemment,  as 
to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices ;  and  to  suppose 
that  immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.^^  But, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they  always  resisted 
the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and  the  de- 
struction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  tnough  perhaps 

Parr's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is  that  when  he  wrote  the 
famoua  LSberiy  of  Prcphetying,  his  enemies  were  in  power;  so  that  he  was 
pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made  in  the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge  {La,  Refnamgy  toL  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  neat  admirer  of  Taylor, 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  dereliction :  eee  also  a  recentlv  published 
Lkter  to  Percy,  Bishop  of  Drotnare,  in  Nichols^s  lüustrations  of  Lit,  History^ 
vol.  TÜ.  p.  464. 

^  HoweTer,  Bishop  Short  (Histary  ofihe  Church  of  England,  8y0;  1847, 
pp.  452;  458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Crom  well  to 
the  church  was  not  theological,  but  politiccJ.  The  same  remark  is  made  by 
Bbhop  Kennet.  Note  in  BurUnCs  Diary,  yoL  ü.  p.  479.  See  also  Vaughanfs 
VrotmctUj  vol.  i.  p.  xcyü.  ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great 
man,  see  HaUanCs  Const,  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  Harris* s 
Uvts  of  the  Stuarts^  voL  iü.  pp.  87-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition 
of  the  prindple,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromiveü  to  Major^  General  Crawfcrd^ 
recently  printed  in  Carlyl^s  Cromweß,  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it 
CromweU  writes, '  Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice 
of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  (aithfully  to  serve  it---that  satisfies.' 
See  additional  proof  in  VarvntheH^s  Mist,  of  the  Church  of  JEnyland,  vol.  iL 
pp.  245,  249. 

^  No  one  can  imderstand  the  real  histoiy  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not 
take  this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introductiön,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuas  so  lar^  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of 
thia  woric,  in  which  the  nistory  of  England  vrill  be  specially  treated.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the  distinction  oetween  fanatidsm  and 
superstition  is  dearly  indicated,  but  not  analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  nis  Errors  of  Bofnanism  traced  to  their  Oriyin  in  Human  Nature,  p.  49. 
Thisshould  be  compared  with  Hume^s  PhUasopÜcal  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-89, 
Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  a  dif- 
ference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood,  by  Mac- 
Uine,  in  his  Addäions  to  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

**  Gompare  Barrwgton*s  Ohservations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  143,  with  Bur^ 
Um*i  Liary  of  the  ParUaments  of  CromweU,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcviii.  145,  892,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  85,  229.  In  1650,  a  secona  conviction  of  fbmication  was  made  felony, 
witbout  benefit  of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his 
friends  found  this  law  rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  Blacks 
done's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
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too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial 
results.  When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were 
accomplished,  was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of 
events  still  continued  tötend  in  the  same  direction.   After 
the  Restoration,  the  church,  though  reinstated  in  her  an* 
cient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her  ancient  power.^   At 
the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  firom 
reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  treated 
questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philoso- 
phic  indifference.*^    The  courtiers  followed  his  example, 
and  thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed.    The  results  were 
sucn  as  must  be  familiär  even  to  the  most  superficial  read- 
ers  of  English  literature.    That  grave  and  measured  scep- 
ticism,  by  which  the  Independents  hadbeen  characterized, 
lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court,     The  men  by  whom  the 
king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of 
suspense ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by 
the  blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infi- 
delity.    With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who 
were  most  favoured  by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of 
their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the  nature 
of  which  they  were  profoundly  Ignorant.     These  impious 
buflfooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have  leftno  permanent 
Impression  on  the  age ;  but  they  deserve  attention,  because 
they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  representatives  of 

^  See  Life  ofKen,  hy  a  Layman,  edit  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  At  p.  129,  the 
same  writer  eays,  with  sorrow,  '  The  church  recoven»  much  oi  her  tfcm- 
poral  possessions,  hut  not  her  spiritual  nile.'  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
abridged  'by  the  destruction  of  the  court  of  high-commission.*  SM't 
Hist,  ofthe  Ckwvh  of  England^  p.  696.  See  also,  on  the  diminiahed  influ- 
ence  of  the  Church-of-England  dergy  after  the  liestoration,  Southey'^  lAjtff 
Wesky,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 279;  and  WaUons  ObaervatioM  on  the  Life  of  Wedtff 
pp.  129-131. 

^^  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  ic- 

3uainted  with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compftre 
anyard'e  Hist,  of  Engl  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harris^  Lives  of  the  ShuirUf 
vol.  V.  p.  66.  His  Bubsequent  oonversion  to  Catholidsm  is  ezactlv  siisl<>- 
gous  to  the  increased  devotion  of  Louis  XIV.  durinff  the  latter  yearsof  hu 
life.  In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the  natural  refuge  of  a  wom-out  and 
discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  reBouices  of  the  lowest 
and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 
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a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  re- 
volt  against  authority,  which  charactemed  the  most  emi- 
nent Englishmen  during  the  seventeenth  Century.  It  was 
this  which  cansed  Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philo- 
sophy,  and  an  Unitarian  in  his  creed,  It  was  this  which 
made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which  forced  Milton  to  be  the 
great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which  not  only  tumed 
the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism  the 
Faradise  Lost  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt 
for  tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spum  the  yoke, 
which,  being  first  carried  into  phUosophy  by  Bacon,  was 
afterwards  carried  into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which, 
during  that  veiy  generatioB,  w^  enforced  in  theolog^ 
by  Chillingwortn,  Owen,  and  Haies ;  in  metaphysics  by 
Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  the  theory  of  govemment 
by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
making  towards  shaMng  off  ancient  superstitions,««  was 

^  One  of  the  moet  cnrious  instancee  of  this  xnay  be  seen  in  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  cid  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  liiis  important  revolution 
in  cur  opinions  was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concemed, 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the 
majority  of  educated  men  stül  believed  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688.  the 
majority  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old  orthodox  yiew  was  stated  bj  Chief- 
Baron  Haie,  who,  on  a  trial  pf  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury: 
'That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all;  for, 
ÜTst,  the  Scriptures  haye  affirmed  so  much ;  secondlj,  the  wisdom  of  all 
oations  bath  proTided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of 
their  coDÜdence  of  such  a  crime.'  CampheWs  lAves  afthe  Chief  Ju8t%ce$y  yol.  i. 
pp.  565,  566.  This  reasonin^  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ; 
Dut  the  change  in  public  opinion  be^;an  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
this  melancholy  eznibition  of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  oecame  graduallj 
rarer ;  thongh  Liord  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  supposin^  (p.  563)  that  this 
was  '  the  last  capital  conviction  in  England  for  tne  crime  of  bewitching.' 
So  far  firom  this,  three  persons  were  executed  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in 
1682.  See  HvtcmnBOvC s  Mtstorical  Essay  conceming  Witchcraft j  1720,  pp.  56, 
57.  Hutchinson  says :  '  I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that  have  been 
hanged  in  England.'  I^  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  Statement  made  by 
Dr.  Fair,  two  witcheR  were  hung  at  Nortnampton  in  1705;  and  in  '  1712^ 
fiye  oiher  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place.'  Parr's  Werks» 
Tol  iy.  p.  182,  8yOy  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  proye^  firom  the  Hterature  of  that  time^  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  witches  had  become  almost  uniyersal  among  educated  men ;  though  the 
old  sapeistition  was  still  defended  on  the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit. 
As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare  CuawarWs  Intellect,  S^st,  yol.  üi. 
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still  Airther  aided  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayedin 
the  cultivation  of  tne  physical  sciences^  This,  like  all 
great  social  movements,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  evento 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  It was  partly  cause,  md  pardy 
effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age.  The  scep- 
ticism  of  the  educat^d  classes  made  them  dissatisfied  with 
those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  im- 
supported  authority;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desiieto 
ascertain  how  fax  such  notions  might  be  verified  orie- 
futed  by  the  real  condition  of  thijigs.  A  curious  instaooe 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  emin^t 
among  the  mere  litera.ry  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Gvil 
War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  cde^ 
brated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vvlgar  and  Camnm 
Errors}^  This  able  and  leamed  production  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  those  results  which  more  modern 
inquirers  have  obtained  ;^^  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  systematic  and  delibera.te  onslaught  ever 
made  in  England  upon  those  superstitious  fiincies  which 
were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  extemal  world.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that  whüe  the 

pp.  d46,  348;  Vemon  Correapond,  Tol.  iL  pp.  902,  308;  Burfs  Letten  fivm 
the  North  of  ScoOand,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Wesley'a  Joumaie,  pp.  002, 713. 
Weslej,  wnohad  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together,  aTv: 
^  It  Ib  true,  likewise,  that  the  f^lish  in  general,  and,  indeed,  mort  of  th« 
men  of  leaming  in  Euiope,  have  given  up  all  accounta  of  witches  and  ap- 
paritions  as  mere  old  wives'  fable&    I  am  aony  for  it  .  .  .  .  The  ^Ting  up 

witchcraft  ia,  in  effect,  giving  upthe  Bible But  I  cannot  pve  iip,to 

all  the  Deiata  in  Great  Britain,  tne  exiatence  of  witchcraft,  tiU  I  giTe  up  tb« 
credit  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.' 

However,  all  was  in  vain.  Erery  year  diminiahed  the  old  behef ;  koA. 
in  1736,  a  generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  Uv* 
against  witchcrafb  were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstitioii  effi^ed 
from  the  English  atatute-book.  See  BarrinffUm  cn  the  Statutee,  p.  407;  Näi 
in  Burton's  iHary,  vol.  i.  p.  26 ;  Harris^ $  Life  of  Ilardwicke,  toL  i  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  bonied 
80  late  aa  1781.     Ttchnor'e  Htet,  ofSpanish  Liter<Uure,  Tol.  iii.  p.  238. 

«'  The  first  edition  was  published  m  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomae  BrtM^i 
vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

^*  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Broume's  Wbrksj  Losd.  133^ 
vol.  iL  pp.  284,  360,  36L 
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leaming  and  genius  of  the  author  belonged  to  himself,  the 
scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  populär  belief 
was  forced  ou  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied 
by  a  superstitious  prince ;  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men 
were  incessantly  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions — 
this  same  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote  bis  Religio  Medici^^ 
in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  bis  later  work,  except 
the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in  the  Religio  Medid^  there  is 
shown  a  credulity  that  must  have  secured  the  sympathy 
of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant.  Of  aU  the 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  populär  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny .  He  announces  bis  belief  in  the  philo- 
sopher's  stone;^in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels;«^  and  in 
pahnistry.^^  He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality 
of  witchea,  but  he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence  are  not  merely  infidels,  but  atheists.^^  He  carefiiUy 
teils  US  that  he  reckons  bis  nativity,  not  from  bis  birth, 
bat  from  bis  baptism ;  for  before  he  was  baptized,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  exist.^^  To  these  touches  of  wisdom,  he 
moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposition 
is,  the  greater  bis  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that 
when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very 
accoont  prepared  to  believe  it.^^ 

"  The  preciBe  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  WiUdn  supposes  that  it  was 
TrritteQ  '  between  the  years  1633  and  1636.'  Preface  to  HeUgio  Medici,  in 
Browne'g  Work»,  voL  ii.  p.  iv. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  , 

**  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  p.  47. 

^  Or,  aa  he  calls  it,  '  chiromancy.'    Ibid.  toL  ii.  p.  89. 

^'^  *  For  mj  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches..  They  that  doubt  of  theee,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and 
are  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence;  a  sort^  not  of  infidels;  but  atheiste.' 
Ibid.  voL  ii.  vp.  43,  44. 

^  *  From  äuj9  I  do  compute  or  calculate  mv  nativit^.'    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

*'  SsUgio  Medici,  sec.  ix.  in  Brovme's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14 :  unfor- 


vol.  xL  p.  802.    Compaxe  the  sarcastic  remark  on  this  niaxim  in  the  £s8ay 
coHceming  Human  ündertianding^  book  iv.  chap.  xviii.  Lockens  Works,  voL  ii. 
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Such  were  the  opinioiis  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
in  the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the 
World.  But  in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgär  Errors^  there  is 
displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  difFerent,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  most  decisive  evidence,  we  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  during  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  in- 
tellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrowof  the  church 
and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  corre- 
spondence,  and  from  the  pubUc  acts  of  that  time,  how 
impossible  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Browne,  who  certainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strängte,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  uninfluenced  by 
that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been  arbitianlj 
repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  reaction 
soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  works  becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  veiy 
important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more 
about  believing  things  because  they  are  impossible;  but 
we  are  told  of  *the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience 
and  solid  reason.'  ^  We  are  also  reminded  that  one  main 
cause  of  error  is  *  adherence  unto  authority ;  *  ^^  that  an- 
other  is,  '  neglect  of  inquiry ; '  ^^  and,  stränge  to  say,  that 
a  third  is  *  credulity.'^    All  this  was  not  very  consistent 

p.  371.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sentence  whicli  supplied  Ceto 
with  some  formidable  arg:iiinents  against  the  Fatheis.  NetmderB  Hid,  ofün 
Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

^  Inquiries  tnto  Vidgar  and  Common  JErrors,  book  ÜL  chap.  xxviiL  ia 
jBroione's  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

•*  Jhid.  book  i.  cbap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

^  ^A  supinitj,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.'  Jhid.  book  i.  chop.  t«  toL  iL 
p.  211. 

^  '  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men.'  Book  L 
chap.  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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mth  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  there- 
fore,  be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of 
theinnumerable  Wunders  of  the  Fathers,^  but,afterspeak- 
ing  of  errors  in  general,  curtly  adds :  '  Many  others  there 
ai-e,  which  we  resign  unto  divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve 
not  controversy.'^ 

The  diflference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad 

measure  of  the  rapidity  of  that  va»t  movement  which,  m 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  was  seen  in  every 

branch  of  practical  and  speculative  life.    After  the  death 

of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was 

certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  comparedwith  bis  contemporaries, 

may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below  Newton,  though, 

of  courae,  very  inferior  to  •  him  as  an  original  thinker.^® 

With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge  we  are  not 

immediately  concemed ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 

he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the 

relation  between  colour  and  heat;^^  and  by  this  means, 

not  only  ascertained  some  very  important  fects,  but  laid 

a  foundation  for  that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics, 

which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 

some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generalization  large 

enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus  fuse  the  two  sciences  into 

a  Single  study.     It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more  than  to  any 

other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics, 

in  the  State  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^     He  is  the 

original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 

able  results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies 

**  See  two  amusing  instancee  in  toI.  ii.  pp.  267,  438. 

^  Vulgär  and  Common  ErrorSy  book  vii.  chap.  xi.,  in  Browne^s  Works, 
ToL  iü.  p.  836. 

^  Monk  (^Life  of  BenÜey^  vol.  i.  p.  87)  aays,  that  Boyle's  discoveries 
'liave  plsced  his  name  in  a  rank  aecond  only  to  that  of  Newton ;'  and  this, 
I  believe,  ib  true,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superioritj  of  Newton. 

^  Compare  Poweü  on  Radiant  Heat  {Brü.  Assoc.  vol.  i.),  p.  287,  with 
I^iyds  Report  on  Physical  Optics,  1834,  p.  838.  For  the  remarks  on  colours, 
f*^  Boyle* s  Works,  vol.  iL  pp.  1-40;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments, 
Pp.  41-80 ;  and  a  slight  notice  in  Brewster's  Life  of  Netoton,  vol.  i.  pp.  166, 
\  i'VI,  236.  It  is,  I  think,  not  generally  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be 
iü^Iebted  to  Bovle  for  originatingsome  of  his  experiments  on  colouis.  See 
» lettw  from  tiboke,  in  Soyle^s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  633.  , 

•*  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgeioater  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle 
^  ud  Pascal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Qalileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  C(^r- 
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as  its  density.^^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  inoßt 
eminent  modern  naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up 
those  chemical  inquiries,  which  went  on  accmnulating 
until,  a  Century  later,  they  supplied  the  means  by  vhidi 
Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries  fixed  the  real  basis  of 
chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time  to  take  it» 
proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  witii  tbe 
external  world.7o 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness 
of  Man,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  ma- 
terial  interests  of  civilization,  will  be  traced  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  but  what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is 
the  way  in  which  such  investigations  harmonized  withtiw 
movement  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  In  the  whole  d 
his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly  insists  upon  two 
fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual  experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimportanceof 
the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 

nicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  to  aBtronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle,  aa  the  fonsder 
of  hydrostatics^  T7umwm*8  Hitt.  ofihe  Moyal  Society ^  pp.  897,  898;  asd  lib 
Hist.of  Chemistn/f  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

^  TtuB  was  discoyered  oy  Boyle  about  1650,  and  oonfinned  by  Maiiotts 
in  1676.  See  WketoeWs  HU.  ofthe  Indudive  Sciences,  voL  ii.  pp.  657, 58^ ; 
Thamson^B iSKrf. o/  Chemiitry,  voL  Lp.  216 ;  Tlimer's  Chemütry^  voL l  pp- ^« 
200 ;  Brande^»  dhemMtryj  toL  i.  p.  863.  This  law  has  been  empiricallT  Ten- 
fied  by  the  French  Institute,  and  f^iuid  to  hold  good  for  a  preesiire  even  of 
twenly-seven  atmospheres.  See  ChdUis  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  FbtA, 
in  Sixlh  JReport  of  Brü,  Asioc.  p.  226;  and  HertcMs  Not.  Philo$.  p.  ^1. 
Although  Boyle  preceded.  Mariotte  by  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  the  discoTm^ 
israther  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ;  while  foreign  wnten, 
refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether,  and  tenn  it 
the  law  of  Mariotte  !  See,  for  instance,  Ltebig'sLkten  an  Chemidryy  p.  136; 
Monteiiy  Divers  JEtatSf  vol.  vüi.  p.  122 ;  Kaemt^s  Meteoroioyyj  p.  236 ;  Om^f 
Phüos.  Pos.  voL  i.  pp.  683,  646,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484^  616  -,  PouiUetj  JEUmem  it 
Physique^  vol.  L  p.  339,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68, 183. 

'^  *  L'un  des  crteteurs  de  la  phjsique  expdrimentalei  rilluatre  Robeii 
Boyle,  avait  aussi  reconnu,  d^  le  milieu  du  diz-septiöme  siMe,  une  grmi^ 
partie  des  faits  qui  servent  aujourd'hui  de  base  a  cette  chimie  nouveDe.* 
CuvteTf  Progrks  des  Sciences^  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  *  aussi '  refers  to  Rey.  See 
also  Cuvier,  Hist.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  part  ii.  pp.  322,  346-d49.  A  soll 
more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  ^  stood,  in  fact,  on  the  veiy  brink  of  tl» 

Sneumatic  chemistr^  of  PriesÜey ;  he  had  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the  grcit 
iscovery  of  Lavoisier.'  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies,  in  Reports  ef  ^^ 
Assoc,  voL  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle^  Rohin  et  Verdeäy  Cii»u 
Anatomique,  Paris,  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  6/6,  677;  679,  vol.  ii.  p.  24;  and  ^rsi. 
gd,  Mist,  de  la  Midecine,  voL  iv.  p.  177. 
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down.^^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method : 
they  are  the  views  which  he  iuherited  from  Bacon,  and 
they  are  also  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every 
man  who,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  added  any- 
thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  First 
to  doubt,' ^  then  to  inquire,  and  then  to  discover,  has  been 
the  process  universally  foUowed  by  our  great  teachers. 
So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this^  that  though  he  was  an 
eminentiy  religious  man/^  he  gave  to  the  most  ponular  of 
bis  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Scepticcä  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
ceming  the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  that  they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which 
lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  this 
remarkable  work^  in  which  such  haToc  was  made  with  old 
notions,  was  published  in  1661/^  the  year  after  the  acces- 

^  This  disregard  of  andent  authoritj  appeitfs  so  constantlv  in  liis  works, 
thftt  it  ifl  difficult  to  chooBe  among  innumerable  pasaageB  wnich  might  be 
quoted.  I  will  select  one  which  strikes  me  as  well  eznresBed,  and  is  cer- 
tainh  verv  characteristic  In  his  Dree  Inqtdrrf  into  &§  vulfforly  received 
y<dvm  <^Nidure,  he  says  {BoyWs  Works,  yoL  iv.  p.  369),  'For  lam  wont 
to  jud^e  of  opinions  as  of  coinB :  I  conaider  mach  lefia,  in  any  one  that  I  am 
to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than.  what  metal  it  is  made  of.  It  ia 
indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  manj  years  or  ages  aincei 
or  nme  but  yeeteiday  from  the  mint.'  In  other  placea  he  speakB  of  the 
'schoohnen'  and  'gownmen'  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that 
eipresaed  by  Locke  himself. 

^^  In  his  CoomderatioM  iouchmg  JErpenmentai  EssayB,  he  says  (Bot/Ws 
Worksy  voL  i.  p.  197),  '  Perhapa  you  will  wonder,  PyrophiliUy  that  in  ahnoat 
ever?  one  of  tke  following  eaaaya  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use 
80  oft»  ferhap$,  it  seems,  üisnot  in^obabU,  and  such  other  expresaiona  aa 
upe  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  incline  to/  &c.  Indeed, 
this  spirit  is  Seen  at  everv  tum.  Thus  his  Eatay  o»  CrysUUs,  which,  consi- 
denn<r  the  then  State  of  Knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  production,  is  entitled 
'  Loubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of  Salts.'  Works, 
T<)1.  ii.p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reaaon  wat  M.  Humboldt  terms 
kiiD  '  the  oautious  and  doubting  Bobeift  Boyle.'  MttmboUWs  Cosmos,  yoL  ii. 
p.730. 

^  On  the  sincere  Christianily  of  Boyle,  oompare  JEkmtet^s  lAves  and  Cha-» 
raäen^  edit  Jebb,  1833,  pp.  361-360 ;  Life  of  Km,  hy  a  Laynum,  vol.  i. 
ip.  32, 33 ;  Wheweffs  Brtagewater  TVeatise,  p.  273.  He  made  several  at- 
^{>t8  to  reconcile  the  scientific  method  with,  the  defence  of  established 
i^iisioiis  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best  instances  of  this,  in  Boyle^s  WorkSy 
roLV.  pp.  88,  39. 

i  *'  The  Scepikal  ChenUri  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  l  pp.  290-371.  It  went 
throogh  two  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book 
«•f  that  kind.  Boyle' s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  346.  I 
&id,  from  a  letter  written  in  1690  {Fairfax  Onrespondence,  toL  iv.  p.  344)| 
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sion  of  Charles  IL,  in  whose  reign  the  spread  of  incredu- 
lity  was  indeed  rapide  since  it  was  seen  not  only  among 
the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king,  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank 
of  Society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form. 
But  the  movement  mnst  have  been  one  of  no  common 
energy,  which,  in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
courtiers ;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  the  firivolity 
of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  drcumstances,  predis- 
posed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe  whatever 
the  wisdom  of  their  &thers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  everything  this  tendency  was  now  seen,  Eveiy- 
thing  marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old 
notions  to  new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle 
was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the 
Royal  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object 
of  increasing  knowledge  by  direct  experiment.^*  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  charter  now  first 
granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its 
object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.^^ 

that  Boyle's  works  were  then  becoming  ecaiCG,  and  tbat  there  was  ta  m- 
tention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  SctpÜcal  Chemidt 
it  was  80  populär,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  tn- 
Yeller,  who  viaited  London  in  1663,  and  from  whom  we  leam  that  it  w  to 
be  bought  for  four  Shillings, '  pour  quatre  chelins.'  Voyagw  de  Mmioßff^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit  1695 ;  a  oook  containing  some  very  curions  ftcts  n- 
specting  London  in  the  Teign  of  Charles  IL;  but,  so  f ar  as  I  am  aware,  noi 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  SprengeTs  Sist.  de  la  M^iedne,  M  t- 
pp.  78-9,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Scepiical  C^emiä, 
respecting  which  S]f rengel  says,  *  Ce  fut  cependant  aussi  en  Angleterre  q« 
8*^levörent  les  prenuers  doutes  sur  Texactitude  des  ezplications  chimiooefl.' 

^^  '  From  the  nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  okjeet» 
of  their  attention  were  neoessarily  unlimited.  The  phvsical  scienoes,  iow- 
ever,  or  those  which  are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  tneir  declaredobjedB; 
and  experiment  was  the  method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accom- 
plishing  their  purpose.'  Thomson's  ßut  of  the  Bjoyai  Society,  p.  6.  WbeD 
the  Society  was  nrst  instituted,  experiments  were  so  unusual,  that  there 
was  a  düficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in  London.  See  a  corioas 
passage  in  WMs  Hist,  cfthe  Royal  Society ^  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

'•  Dr.  Paris  (Life  of  Sir  H,  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  savs, '  The  Charter 
of  the  Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  establisned  for  tne  improTement 
of  natural  science.  This  epithet  natural  wss  originaUy  intended  to  iniplj  t 
meaning;  of  which  very  few  persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.    At  the  peiiod  (d 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust 
these  things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of 
antiquity,  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are 
unable  either  to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future. 
These  great  obstructors  of  mankind  played^  in  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  the  same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own 
day,  rejecting  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement.  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed  agarnst  the 
Royal  Society,  as  the  first  Institution  in  which  the  idea  of 
progress  was  distincüy  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instruetive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely 
defeated ;  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their 
oppoHMits  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as  the 
court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid, 
as  to  cany  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong^  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they 
had  been  bred.  6ut  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and, 
speaking  generally^  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
the  theological  spirit  was  such  as  to  induce  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  themselves  against  the  sci- 
ence, and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  they  should  haye  adopted  this  course. 
Thatinquisitiveandexperhnental  spiritwhich  they  wished 
to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices,  but 
it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.     For  in  the  first 

tbe  establubment  of  the  sodety,  the  arta  of  witchcmft  and  divination  were 
T&ry  exteiudTcly  encouraged ;  and  tbe  word  natural  was  therefore  introduced 
in  contradifltinction  to  ntpematural*  The  Charters  ffranted  by  Charles  IL 
^Y^ii\MAmWM9Bigl^oftheEoy€dSodetyyyo\/vi,^^^  Evelyn 

(/Wy,  13  Äug,  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  '  natural  knowleoge.'  See  also  Aubrey^s  Lettern  emd  Lives,  voL 
ü.  p.  358 ;  PuUtney^s  Hid,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,.  98 ;  and  on  the  distinc- 
tion  thiis  established  in  the  populär  znind  between  natural  and  supematuial, 
compare  BoyWB  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  405,  voL  iv.  pp.  288,  369. 
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place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taugbt 
men  to  require  a  se  verity  of  proof  which  it  was  Boon  found 
that  the  clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to 
supply.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  additions  nude 
to  physical  knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and 
thus  tended  still  further  to  divert  attention  fix)m  eccle- 
siastical  topics.  Both  these  effects  would  of  coarse  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested  in  scientific  inquiries :  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have  been 
extended  over  a  far  wider  sur&ce.  This  may  be  caüed 
their  secondary  influence ;  and  the  way  in  wnich  it  ope- 
rated  is  well  worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  it  will  go  &r  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
Opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical laws,  will  refer  to  supematural  causes  all  the  pheno- 
mena  by  which  it  is  surrounded,^^  But  so  soon  as  natural 
science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  a  great  change.  £ach  successive  discoveiy, 
by  ascertaining  the  law  that  govems  certain  events,  de- 
prives  them  of  that  apparent  mystery  in  which  they  werc 
formerly  involvedJ®  The  love  of  the  marvellous  b«x)me8 

^  The  speculative  view  of  tliis  tendency  kas  been  recenüy  illoflAnted  ia 
the  most  comprehensive  manner  bj  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  bis  PkäoiOfke 
P&mtive  ]  and  nis  conclusions  in  regard  to  ue  earliest  stage  of  the  humtf 
mind  are  confirmed  by  eyerytbing  we  know  of  barbarous  nationa ;  and  Üiet 
are  also  confirmed,  as  be  has  decisively  proyed,  by  the  history  of  phj«cil 
science.  In  addition  to  the  facta  he  has  adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  tte 
history  of  geology  supplies  evidenoe  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  odlected 
fxoTBL  other  departments. 

A  populär  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supematural  canMtion 
may  be  seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Oombe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthr, 
'  that  every  spring  the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seiaed  with  ferer  i» 
ague.'  As  long  as  the  cause  of  this  was  unknown,  'these  yisitadoos  v»^ 
believed  to  be  sent  by  ProTidence ; '  but  after  a  time  the  land  was  drunedf 
the  ague  disappeared;  and  the  inhabitants  peroeived  that  what  they  had  be- 
lieved to  be  supematural  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  the  cause  wv  t^ 
State  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  0>mbe*M  CmäMtm 
ofMan,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

^  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  leasan  the  rw 
mystery.    But  this  does  not  afhct  the  aocuiacy  of  my  letnatk,  inasmoch  tf 
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proportioiiably  diminished;  and  when  any  science  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  to  fbretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  ofthose  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jarisdiction  of  supematural,  and  brought  under  the 
authority  of  natural  powers/^  The  business  of  physical 
philosophy  is,  to  explain  extemal  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  their  prediction ;  and  every  successful  prediction  which 
is  recognised  by  the  people,  causes  a  disruption  of  one  of 
those  ünks  which,  as  it  were,  bind  the  imagination  to  the 
occult  and  invisible  world.  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing 
other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation  must  al- 
ways  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  phy- 
sical knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare 
the  different  classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 

the  people  at  laige  neyer  enter  into  snch  subtleties  as  the  düfeience  be- 
tween  Law  and  Cause ;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  ia 
often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific  books.  All  that  the  people  know  is, 
that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be  directly  controlled  b^  the  Deity, 
and  modified  by  Hirn,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the  human  mind.  but  are 
altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and  others  have 
made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are  evidently 
^tile,  becanae  to  the  eye  or  reason  the  Solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  Problem ;  and  tiie  argumenta  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  far  aa  they 
are  argumenta,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says,  '  A 
God  uncaused  and  ezistmg  from  etemity,  is  to  the  fuU  as  incomprehensible 
•a  a  World  uncaused  and  existing  from  etemity.  We  must  not  reject  the 
latter  theory  aa  incomprehensible ;  for  so  is  every  other  poesible  theory.' 
Kewman'a  JNtOund  JEKdory  of  the  Souly  1849,  p.  36.  The  truth  of  this  con- 
diuion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence  of  the  old  method,  which 
ia  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  bis  BridgewaUr  Treatüe,  pp.  262-6;  because 
the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their  yast 
powers,  weie  most  iikely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the 
deepeüt  tiiinker  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  clearly  saw  that  no  argumenta 
drawn  from  the  extemal  world  could  proye  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause. 
St«,  among  other  passages,  two  particularly  remarkable  in  Kritik  der  remm 
Vemmft^  Kani's  Werke,  yoL  iL  pp.  478,  481,  on  '  der  physikotheologische 
Beweis.* 

^  This  is  teisely  expressed  by  M.Lamenna]B :  'Pourquoi  les  corps  grayitsnt* 
ila  les  uns  yeia  les  autres  P  Farceque  Dieu  Fa  youlu,  disaient  les  anciens. 
Paroeque  lu  corpa  s'attirent,  dit  la  science.*  Maury,  Ugendee  du  Moyen 
^tf.  33.  See  to  the  same  effect  Mackay* $  Bdigmu  Deveiopmeni,  IS50, 
vol  L  pp.  6,  30,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the 
tttiUieeis  in  Copkdtm'e  Inmdry  iMo  Neceatity  and  Prededmation,  p.  49;  an 
ingeniooa  but  oyeixated  book. 
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superstitioiis  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  wbidi 

they  are  brought  in  contact,  have  or  have  not  been  ex- 

plained  by  natural  laws.    The  credulity  of  sailors  is  lo- 

torious,  and  every  literature  contains  evidence  of  the  mul- 

tiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 

which  they  cling  to  them.^    This  is  perfectly  explicable 

by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.    Meteorology  has  not 

yet  been  raised  to  a  science ;  and  the  laws  which  reguktt 

winds  and  storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  n 

naturaUy  foUows,  that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to 

their  dangers  should  be  precisely  the  class  which  is  most 

superstitious.^^  On  the  other  band,  soldiers  live  upon  an 

element  much  more  obedient  to  man,  and  they  are  less 

liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the  calcula- 

tions  of  science.     Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 

ments  to  appeal  to  supematural  interference ;  and  it  is 

universally  observed.  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  super- 

stitious  than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists 

with  manufacturers,  we  shall  see  the  Operation  of  the  same 

principle.  To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  im- 

portant  circumstances  is  the  weather,  which,  if  it  tum  out 

imfavourable,  raay  at  once  defeat  all  their  calculations, 

But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 

laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  imable  to  foretell  it  for 

^  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  coUect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period 
of  my  reading.  But  haying  omitted  taJdng  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  ooh 
refer,  on  the  superstition  of  sailors,  to  Heher^s  Joumey  thrmtgh  IndtOj  voL  i 
p.  423  ;  Bicharason^s  Travels  m  the  Sahara,  yol.  i.  p.  11 ;  BtwMuardCt  Trv^ 
tu  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 ;  DaMs  Chinese,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,  17 ;  TraeAoflh 
Batuta  in  the  Fowrteenth  Century,  p.  43 ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc,  voL  i  ?  f^* 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  AUsons  Hist.  of  Burope^  yoL  it. 
p.  666 ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  63 ;  Letgh  Hwd'i  Aiä9- 
biography,  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ;  Cuniberlands  Memoirs,  1807,  vol.  i.  pp-  ^' 
426  ;  Waish's  Brasä,  vol.  i.  pp.  96, 97  ;  Bichardson's  ArcUc  Expedäiah  ^^  ^ 
p.  93 ;  HolcrofCs  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

^^  Andokides,  when  accused  hefore  the  dikasteiy  at  Athens,  sttd,  ^N^ 
dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  acciisation  and  trial  are  human,  hut  the  dangei^  en- 
countered  at  sea  are  divine.'  (rrote's  Hist.  of  Chreece,  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thi^ 
too,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fisheiy  stimnlAt^ 
the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  KembU^s  Saxons  m  Ei^^«f^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  Erman,  who  mentions  the  dangerous  navigatioo  of  tb 
Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  '  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that  it  is  only  opon  tke 
Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  leams  to  pray  £rom  his  heart.'  Br«^' 
Travds  m  Siberia,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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any  considerable  period ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  super- 
natural asrency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle  of  prayere  offered  up  in  our  churches  for  d^  wea- 
ther  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which  to  future 
ages  will  appear  as  childish  ^  the  feelings  of  pious  awe 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  comet, 
or  the  approach  of  an  ecEpse.  We  are  now  acquaint^d 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets 
and  eclipses ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appear- 
ance,  we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved 
fix)m  them.®^  But  because  our  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena  of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,®^  we 

"^  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  Century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  tho8e 

appearanceSy  which  would  now  scarcelj  terrify  a  child :   '  Toute  Tannöe 

d  Othon  86  diBpersa  subitement  a  Tapparition  d  une  Klipse  de  soleil,  qui  la 

remplit  de  terreur,  et  qui  fut  regaid4e  comme  Tannonce  du  uialheur  qu'on 

attendait  depuis  long-tempe.'     Sprengel,  Higt.  de  la  MSdecme,  toI.  ii.  p.  868. 

Tbe  terror  inspired  by  eclipaes  was  not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eifirhteenth 

Century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centu^  they  still  caused 

great  fear  both  in  I'Vance  and  in  England.    See  EvdyrCs  Duxry^  vol.  ii.  p.  52, 

vol.  tii.  p.  372 ;  CarlyU^  CromioeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  366 ;  LeUres  de  P<din,  voL  üi. 

p.  36.    Compare  Vuyage»  de  Monconys,  vol.  v.  p.  104,  with  Härene  Gueeses  at 

Tndhj  2nd  series,  pp.  194, 195.    There  probably  never  has  been  an  ignorant 

nation  whoee  superstition  has  not  been  ezcited  bv  eclipses.    For  evidence  of 

the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symes^s  EnAassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ; 
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Orttfüfitrds  Hist.  of  Ute  Indian  Arckipdago,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  EUWe  Polf/nesüm 
SegearcheBf  vol.  i.  p.  331 ;  Mackay^s  HeUgtous  Development,  vol.  i.  p.  425 ; 
Worla  of  Är  TT.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi  p.  16 ;  Wilson' e  Note  in  the 
Viämu  Pwana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson' s  Theatre  ofthe  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  90; 
Mimtuda,  Hist,  des  MathSmatiques,  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiL 
p.  484;  Wards  Vieio  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i#p.  101  j  PrescoU's  Hist,  of  Peru, 
^oL  i.  p.  123  j  KMs  Jiussia,  p.  374  ;  ThirlwaWs  Hiat,  of  Oreece,  vol.  iii. 
P.  440,  vol.  vi  p.  216;  Murray' s  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  103 ;  Turner' s  JEmbassy  to 
iibä,  p.  289 ;  Grote's  Hist.  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  432,  vol.  xii.  pp.  205, 557 ; 
Jowmal  Asiatique,  I.  sörie,  voL  iii  p.  202,  Paris,  1823 ;  Clot-Bey,  de  la  Peste, 
Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  legaid  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle 
m  lemoving  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  Century^  compare 
Tetmenumn,  Gesch,  der  Philosoph,  vol.  xi.  p.  252 ;  JLe  Vassor,  Htst,  de  Louis 
XIII,  voL  üi.  p.  416 ;  Lettres  de  SevignS,  vol.  iv.  p.  336 ;  Autobiography  of 
&•  &  UEwes,  edit  HaUiweU,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  123, 136. 

^  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and 
uns  proTented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forhes  on 
I^^i^on^j  in  Seeond  Report  of  RriHih  Association,  pp.  249-251 ;  Cuvier, 
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resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 
are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed, 
in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  reügion 
by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought 
finankly  to  confess.^    The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to 

Propras  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  09,  248 ;  Kaemt£s  Meteoroloayy  pp.  2-4 ;  Pndi 
Bridgewater  TVeatüe,  pp.  290-295 ;  Somerviüe^s  Phynctd  Öeog,  voL  iL  pp.  1^, 
19.  £ut  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  this  ignonmoe  cumot 
last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  adrance  which  we  are  now  makiDg  in 

?hy0ical  science  will  eyentualhr  enable  ua  to  explain  even  these  phenomeni. 
'husy  for  instance,  Sir  John  Leslie  saja,  '  It  cannot  be  dispnted,  hovcTeTf 
that  aU  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  maas  of  our  atmoaphere,  inTohdi 
capricious,  and  irregulär  as  they  mav  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  resolti  of 
pnnciples  aa  fixed,  and  perhape  aa  simple,  aa  thoae  which  direct  the  reroln- 
tions  of  the  solar  systeuL  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  migk: 
trace  the  action  of  each  diatinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effeea 
arising  from  their  combined  Operation.  With  the  posseasion  of  such  dali, 
we  might  aafely  predict  the  atate  of  the  weather  at  any  future  peziod,  as  v« 
DOW  cäculate  an  eclipse  of  the  aun  or  moon,  or  foreteU  a  ccmjunction  of  tl« 
planets.'  Ledie^a  Natural  Phüoeophyyi^,  406 :  aee  also  p.  185,  and  the  renmfa 
of  Mr.  Snow  Harria  (Brib.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p.  241),  and  of  Bfr.  Hamltoa 
(Jintmal  of  Qeog,  Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  xcL\  Thus,  too,  Dr.  Whewell  (Bndpi- 
water  Treatise,  p.  3^  says,  that  'the  cnanges  of  winds  and  akiea'  are  pro- 
duced  by  causes,  ot  whose  rulea  '  no  philosophical  mind '  wül  doubt  tbe 
fixity. 

^*  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  dearly  mtAeA, 
that  many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  thej  wj 
their  prayers.  In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascriM  tl» 
changes  to  witchcraft,  or  to  aome  other  aupematural  power.  See  iforner  i 
Tonga  Islands,  vol.  iL  np.  7,  108;  Tttckey's  Expedit,  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  SU, 
215 ;  JElUs's  Higt,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  iL  p.  854 ',  Asiatic  Besearckes,  toL  tl 
pp.  193, 194,  297,  yoL  xyL  pp.  223,  342 ;  8(ndhey's  Eist,  of  Brasil,  toL  iii. 
p.  187 ;  Davis* s  Chinese,  vol.  iL  p.  154 ;  Beausohre,  Sist,  de  MamMe,  toL  ü 
p.  394 ;  CudwoHKs  hUeOect.  Sgst,  voL  iL  p.  530.  The  Hindus  refer  im  to 
aupematural  causes  in  the  Big  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religioos 
boioks ',  and  they  have  held  similar  notiona  ever  since.  Big  Veda  StmkäSf 
vol.  i.  pp.  XXX.  10, 19,  28,  145,  175,  205,  224,  226,  265,  266,  voL  iL  pp.  äS, 
41,  62,  110, 153, 158,  164, 166,  «92, 199, 231, 258, 268,  293,  329;  Jaawdcf 
Asiatic  Soc.  voL  ÜL  p.  91 ;  Coleman^s  Mythol,  ofthe  Hindus,  p.  111;  Warii 
View  of  the  Hmdoos,  voL  i.  p.  38.  See  further  two  curious  paasages  in  tbe 
Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  voL  iL  p.  337 ;  and  on  the  '  Rain-maKera,'  oompuc 
Catlin's  North-American  Indians,  voL  i.  pp.  134-140,  with  Bvchanans  NotA' 
American  Indians,  pp.  258,  260:  also  a  precisely  similar  clasa  in  A£ncA 
(Moffat's  Southern  Afnca,  pp.  305-325),  and  in  Arabia  (JVi^Mhr,  Beut,  de 
r^roÄw,  pp.  237,  23ä). 

Coming  to  a  atate  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  mntk 
centurv  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countriea  that  wind  and  hsil 
were  tbe  work  of  wizards  (Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Churdi^  voL  vi.  pp.  118,  \2&); 
that  similar  views  passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  oentnxy,  and  were  aanctiosed 
by  Luther  {Maury,  Legendes  Pieuses,  pp.  18,  19) ;  and  finally,  that  wbea 
Swinbume  waa  in  Spain,  only  eighty  yeaia  ago,  he  found  the  cieigy  an  tks 
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ascribe  to  supematural  agency  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena  with  which  he  is  concemed;*^  and  there  can  be 
HO  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  supersti- 
tious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.®^  But 
the  manufacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of 
which  being  regulated  by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  con- 
nexion  with  those  unexplained  events  that  perplex  the 
imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by 
his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is  evidently 
less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it 
is  &ir,  er  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with 
equal  success,  and  leams  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own 
energy,  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor 
is  naturally  more  superstitious  than  the  soldier,  because 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable  dement ;  just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  superstitious  than  the 
mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  seri- 
ously  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some  men 
makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other 
men  makes  them  call  supematural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks, 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  in- 
creasing  the  national  wealth,  has  done  immense  service 
to  civilization,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his 

point  of  pntting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because  they  ^  attributed  the  want  of 
nun  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment.'  Stoinbume^s  Travels 
ti^nmgh  Sjfoin  in  1776  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2nd  edit.  London,  1787. 

^  See  aome  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strike  me  as  rather 
ucaaüous,  and  which  certainly  are  danfferoua  to  his  own  profession,  as  in- 
<^reaamg  the  hoBtilit?  between  it  and  science,  in  Warans  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Ckirchj  p.  278.  What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  ITie 
ffiaUl,  vol.  iü.  TO.  222,  223. 

^  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  trayeller  is  well  known,  has  found  that 
^e  acrricttltural  classes  are  the  '  most  blindly  Ignorant  and  prejudiced '  of 
tlL  KahFs  Bussiaj  p.  365.  And  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  exten- 
n^e  means  of  Observation,  familiarly  mentions  the  'credulous  farmers.' 
MwrthiMms  SHuria^  p.  61.  In  Asia,  exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been 
nodced :  see  Marsdms  Hid,  of  Sumatra,  p.  63.  Some  curious  evidence  of 
A^ciüturai  saperetitions  respecting  the  weather  may  be  seen  in  Monteä. 
Siä.  des  dioers  J3UUS,  voL  iü  pp.  31,  39. 
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^wn  resources;^^  and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  dass 
of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  shifted  the  scene 
in  which  superstitiou  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace 
this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and  the 
illustrations  abeady  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how 
the  theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  thal 
love  of  experimental  science,  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  features  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^ 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  coneeive  to 
be  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a 
period  whose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  griev- 
ously  misunderstood.  Those  political  writers  who  judge 
events  without  regard  to  that  intellectual  developmentof 
which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find  much  to  condenm,  and 
scarcely  anything  to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled 
out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has  been  too 
often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to 
understand  a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  füll 
of  the  grossest  inconsistencieä.  This  difficulty  will  be 
rendered  very  obvious,  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  govemment  of  Charles  with  the  great  things 
which,  under  that  government,  were  peaceably  effected. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
characters  of  the  rulers^  and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we 
must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  to  be  the  worst 

^  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agricolture  and  maao- 
factures  are  judiciously  contrastea  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  his  esm  « 
the  Statistica  of  Affricuäure,  Jottmal  ofthe  Statist.  Soc,  voL  ii.  pp.  2d5^  29d 

^  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physicil 
experiments  were  so  fashionable.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  Symp- 
tom of  the  Rge,  since  Charles  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  öi 
did  not  add,  anything  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronaffe  of  sdence, 
such  as  it  was,  degraded  it  rather  than  advanced  it  Still,  the  preralence 
of  the  taste  is  cunous ;  and  in  addition  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Mxc- 


p.  ö'Z,  öö ;  J^iveiyns  uianfj  vol.  u.  pp.  lyy,  zöö;  Jfwys'  inary,  vol  i.p.oiti, 
ol.  ii.  p.  34,  vol.  üi.  p.  85,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Bwnfu£%  Öwn  Time,  voL  L  pp.  171, 
22,  vol.  ü.  p.  275 ',  Bumet'ß  Lives,  p.  144 ;  Can^MTs  Chief-Juäieet,  voL  L 
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that  has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were 
passed,  and  to  the  principles  which  were  established,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  forms  one 
of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  national  annals.  Politically 
and  monflly,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  govemment 
all  the  Clements  of  confusion,  of  weakness,  and  of  crime. 
The  king  himself  was  a  inean  and  spiritless  voluptuary, 
without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.®*  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  statesmen,  and  neariy  all  of  them  were 
pensioned  by  the  crown  of  France.*^  The  weight  of  taxa- 
tion  was  increased,*^  while  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
was  diminished,^  By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were  endangered.^ 
By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit  was  de- 
stroyed.^     Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 

^  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  per- 
liaps  the  woTst  thing  recorded  of  tbis  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Liäer'B 
Ufeof  Clarendon,^  voL  ii.  pp.  145-153.  Tbis  is  matter  of  proof ;  bat  Bumet 
{Oven  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  522,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  wbispers  a  norrible  suspicion^ 
vhich  1  cannot  beheve  to  be  tnie,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  wbicb  Harris, 
^ho  hss  coUected  some  evidence  of  bis  astounding  profligacy,  does  not  men- 
tion^  tbough  be  qnotes  one  of  tbe  passages  in  Bumet  Harris^ s  Lives  ofihe 
StmrUy  vol.  v.  pp.  36-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr  says,  in  reference  to  another 
•ccasation  against  bim,  '  Tbere  is  little  occasion  to  blacken  tbe  memory  of 
that  wicked  monarcb,  Cbarles  II.,  by  tbe  aid  of  invidious  conjectures.* 
3'ote  Oft  James  IL  in  Farr^%  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fax's  History 
of  James  IL  p.  71. 

^  Even  Clarendon  bas  been  cbarged  witb  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XW. ; 
bat  for  this  tbere  appears  to  be  no  good  autbority.  Compare  HaUam^s  Const, 
Eist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 67  note,  inth.  CampbelTs  ChanceUars,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

*^  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  377;  Harris's  Lives  ofthe  Stuarts, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  340-344. 

^  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  tbe  eustom  began  of  appointing 
to  Daval  commands  incompetent  youtbs  of  birtb,  to  tbe  discouragement  of 
those  able  officers  wbo  bad  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare 
Bvmet^s  Own  Time,  voi  i.  p.  290,  witb  Pepys^  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  voL  iii. 
pp,  68,  72. 

^  Harri^s  lAves  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  323-328.  Tbe  court  was  so 
bent  on  abrogating  tbe  cbarter  of  tbe  city  of  London,  tbat  Saunders  waa 
made  cbief-justice  for  the  express  purpose.  See  CampbeWs  Chief-Jttstices, 
'ol.  iL  p.  59.  Roger  North  says  (Liws  ofthe  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),*'  Nothing 
▼18  accounted  at  oourt  so  meritorious  as  tbe  procuring  of  charters,  as  the 
Itt^age  then  was.'    Compare  BtMrode's  Memoirs^  pp.  379,  388. 

*^  The  panic  caused  by  uiis  scandalous  robbery  is  described  by  De  Foe ; 
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taining  our  naval  and  military  power^  we  were  left  so 
defenceless,  that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  bad  long 
been  preparing,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  lffl^ 
prise.     ouch  was  the  miserable  incapaeity  of  the  goven- 
ment,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  able,  not  only  to 
ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  tk 
Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  msilt 
the  metropolis  of  England.^^     Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  IL  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right 
direction  than  had  been  taken,  in  any  period  of  eqiul 
length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied  the 
soil  of  Britain.     By  the  mere  force  of  that  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by  the  cpowd, 
there  were  efFected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  refoims 
which  changed  the  fisice  of  society.^     The  two  great  ob- 
stacles  by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrasäed, 
consisted  of  a  Spiritual  tyranny  and  a  territorial  tyranny : 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
An  attempt  was  nowmade  to  remeay  these  evils;  not  by 
palliatives,  but  by  striking  at  the  power  of  the  clasaes  who 
did  the  mischief.     For  now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed 

WüsovCb  Life  of  De  Foe,  yoL  L  p.  63.  See  also  Cdlam^'*$  Life  of  Himiiff 
yol.  i.  p.  78  ;  Parker's  Bist,  of  his  Own  Time,  pp.  141-143.  The  amoast 
Btolen  DJ  the  king  is  estimated  at  1,328,526^  Sindair's  HiaL  oftke  Snmf, 
ToL  i.  p.  315.  Accordiog  to  Lord  Campbell,  *  nearlj  a  million  and  a  biE' 
Livea  ofthe  ChanceUora,  toI.  iy.  p.  113. 

•4  Tnere  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepys'  Diary,  voL  ÜL  pp.  343-264, 
of  the  terror  feit  by  the  Londonera  on  this  oocaaion.  Pepya  himself  Immd 
his  gold  (p.  261  and  pp.  376-379).  Evelyn  (Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  287)  «w : 
'  The  alanne  was  so  ^eate,  that  it  nut  both  oountiy  and  citty  into  a  paoi^ 
feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I  Dope  I  shall  neyer  see  more ;  ereiy  bodf 
was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither.' 

^  The  most  important  of  these  refonns  were  carriedy  m  k  oeailj  al^J» 
the  case,  in  Opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  elaaeea.  Charit  IL 
and  James  Ü.  often  said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, '  that  a  KOTemjBeflt 
could  not  subsist  with  such  a  law.'  Dalrynqtle's  MemcirSf  yoL  iL  p.  1^ 
Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  eyen  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  militair  tennre& 
*  He  thought,'  says  his  brother,  '  the  taking  away  of  the  tenuree  «  ^^ 
perate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.'  Livet  oftheSi^ik»^ 
yol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  naüons  are  iro- 
yemed.  A  passage  in  Life  of  JameSy  hy  Himaelf  edit  Clarice,  yoL  ii.  p.  ^|* 
confirms  the  Statement  in  I)alrymple,  so  far  as  Jamea  is  conoened.  Thit 
should  be  compared  with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIV.;  in  the  Baiilkn  OGEie- 
spondence.  Appendix  to  Fox'e  Jßmei  ILj  p.  czziy. 
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on  the  Statute-book,  taking  away  that  celebrated  writ, 
which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  cause 
those  men  to  be  bumed  whose  religion  was  different  to 
their  own.^  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
Bubmit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture.^  Now,  too,  there  was  enactea  a  law  forbidding  any 
bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  ex-officio 
oath,  by  which  the  church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power 
of  compelling  a  suspected  person  to  criminate  himself.®^ 
In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an  original  Juris- 
diction IQ  civil  suits ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  important 
resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.^^^  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people 

^  Blaekdone*s  Commentaries,  toI.  iv.  p.  48 ;  Cam^^heffs  ChanceBorB^yoi.  iii. 
p.  431.  ThiB  defltnictioD  of  ^e  writ  Be  H<gretico  comburendo  was  in  1677. 
It  ifl  noticed  in  Palmar^ $  TreaÜse  on  the  Church,  Tol.  i  p.  600 }  and  in  Col» 
lier'g  Bcdmod,  Hid.  voL  viü.  p.  478. 

"^  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  accoont  of  it  in  CoBier'e  Ecdeeiad.  Eid. 
Tul  ^iij[>p.  46S-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidentlj  displeased  by  the  change^ 
savB:  <Tne  conaenting,  tiierefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  CommonSy 
mÄkes  the  clergy  more  dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right 
of  dis^osing  of  their  own  money,  and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at 
diflcreton.'  See  also,  on  the  injury  this  has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lath-' 
hff}fi  Eid,  of  Vonvocaiüm,  wp.  259, 260.  And  Coleridge  (Liierary  Hemaine, 
Tol.  It.  pn.  152, 153)  points  tnis  out  as  characteriring  one  of  the  three '  ffrand 
eril  epocas  of  our  preaent  church.'  So  marked,  however,  was  the  tenaency 
of  that  time,  that  uiis  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  efiected  by  an 
&niuig«ment  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in 
BurwCs  Own  Time,  Tol.  i.  p.  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  608.  609.  Compare  Ix)rd 
Caraden's  Statement  (Pari  Mid,  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord 
BÄthuwt  (vol.  xxii.  p.  77) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke's  case  (voL  xxxv. 
P.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  {Hid.  of  the  Ontrch  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  864, 
Oxford,  1849)  grievee  over '  this  deprivation  of  the  libc^es  of  the  English 
dergy.' 

*  13  Car.  IL  c.  12.  Compare  Stephens's  Life  of  Tooke.  voL  i.  pp.  169, 170, 
^th  Blackdone'e  CommaOariee,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  Mr.  Hallam  {Cond.  Eid, 
^ol  L  pp.  197^  196)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
▼ere  accustomed  to  injure  their  opponents  by  the  ex-officio  oath. 

*^  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in 
Iß^Ä);  and  'firom  this  time,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  Hhe  Xords  have  tacitly 
al«ndoiied  all  pretensions  to  an  original  Jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.'  Cond. 
Ä<.  voL  ii.  p.  184.  There  is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which 
wu  connected  with  the  East-India  Company,  in  Miffe  Eid.  of  Indio,  vol.  i. 
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to  be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representati ves ;  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of 
proposing  money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amoiint  of  im- 
posts,  merely  leaving  to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consentuij 
to  what  has  been  ahready  determined.*^^  These  were  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  tbe 
nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected  other  things  of  equal 
importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the  scandalous  pre- 
rogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit  wasse: 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractoiy  sub- 
jects.^^*  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  eveiy 
Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it; 
it  being  guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  should  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial.^*  Bj 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Peijuries,  a  security  hitherto 
unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property.  ^  By  the 

101  HaUam'e  Const,  Hut.  vol.  iL  pp.  189-192;  BndEcdeUm'gBtgUdA^ 
quitieSf  p.  326.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxatioi 
are  noticed  very  brieflj  in  Pitrker*8  Hid,  of  his  Own  Time,  pp.  135, 136. 

**"  The  'famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  abolLsked 
hj  12  Car.  IL  c.  24.  HaUanCi  Cond.  Hid,  vol.  u.  n.  11.  Barke,  in  hisnu«- 
nificent  speech  on  Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abufies  of  theoldsf^o! 
of  purveyance.  Burks^B  Works,  voL  i.  p.  239.  See  also  Kenibk'i  Saxmt  m 
England j  vol.  ii.  p.  88  note;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  183-185,  237; 
Lingard's  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339 ;  Sindair's  Eid,  oftieSt- 
veniie,  vol.  i.  p.  232 ;  Pari,  Hid,  vol.  üi.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  li^ 
an  idea  of  the  iniquitiea  practised  under  thia  '  right,'  whicn,  like  most  p^ 
injuBtices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  British  consütatioD,  b(^ 
at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  AÜenon  the  Bogal  PrerogaHit,  p.id^ 
Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  leaming  (J^pmce,  Origin  of  the  Uo 
of  Europe,  p.  319)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been  broo^t 
in  to  take  it  awav  in  1666.  See  BurtoiCs  Cromtpellian  Diary,  voL  Lf  ^^ 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  G^ennany.  n'ed^ 
of  Nation»,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

^°'  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  Oan^^ 
Chcmcdlors,  vol.  iii.  pp.  345-347 )  Mackintosh,  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  49:  vA 
Lingard's  Hid.  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  of  this  liv< 
as  compared  with  the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  clearly  ^^ 
in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Inditutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Uf' 
of  Clarendon,  voL  iL  p.  454)  says :  '  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  tbe  ^^ 
was  not  prevented  by  law  tili  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Coipus  Act,  io 
1679.» 

*^  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  caUs  this  'a  great  and  »; 
cessary  security  to  private  property ; '  and  Lord  Campbell  (  ChanceÜort,  rol.  iü- 
p.  423)  terms  it '  tne  most  important  and  most  benefidal  piece  of  juiidiAl 
legislation  of  which  we  can  boast'    On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  ralittUe 
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abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an  end  was  put  to  a 
great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful  and  unscru- 
pulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  adver- 
saries.^^  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted 
the  liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  has  diflFused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  power,  and  has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent^ 
aided  the  progress  of  English  civilization.^^  And,  to  com- 
plete  this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feudal  ineidents,  which  our  Norman  conquerors  had  im- 
posed, — the  military  tenures ;  the  court  of  wards ;  the 
fines  for  alienation ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  marriage 
byreason  of  tenure;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties, 
of  which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modern  ears  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  Jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ances- 
tors  as  real  and  serious  evils.^^^ 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL ;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence 
of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing 

Commentary  an  Isaus  ( Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  toI.  iv.  p.  239),  with  Story*s 
CoRßict  of  Laws,  pp.  521,  622,  627,  884 ;  and  Ttn/ler  on  Statute  Law,  in 
Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  150. 

^*  Lord  CampbeU  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the 
itrugsle  in  1667  'put  an  end  to  general  impeachments.' 

*^  rrinting  at  nret  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  bj  the 
Star-chamber ;  and  af terwards  by  the  £ong  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33 ;  but  this 
ftct  expired  in  1679,  and  was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  U. 
Compare  Blackstone's  Comment,  voL  iv.  p.  152,  with  Hwn£s  Hid,  of  News-- 
papers,  vol.  L  p.  154,  and  Fox's  Hid,  of  James  IL  p.  146. 

^^  The  füllest  account  I  have  seen  m  anv  histoxy,  of  this  great  Kevolu- 
tioQ,  which  swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that 
giyen  in  Sams's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris, 
thongh  an  industrious  collector,  was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of  which  the  obvious  and  immediately 
pnictical  results  formed  the  smaUest  part.  The  tnie  point  of  view  is,  that 
U  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle  Ages  were 
extinct,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modern  and  inno- 
Tatin^  policy.  Hereafter  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail, 
and  show  how  it  was  merely  a  Symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In 
the  mean  time  the  reader  may  reier  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Dalrymple's 
Hist.  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  89 ;  Blackstone' s  Comment.  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77; 
Halkm's  Const,  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ;  Pari.  Hid.  voL  iv.  pp.  63,  167,  168  j 
^eyer,  Lutitutions  Judiciaires,  voL  ii.  p.  68. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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venality  of  his  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to 
which  the  countiy  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  un- 
precedented  insults  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  with- 
out ;  if  we,  inoreover,  consider  that  to  all  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  descrip- 
tion, — ^a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  society  in  all  it3 
ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  kingdom,  and 
a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from 
the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — ^if  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies  apparently  so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderfiil 
a  progress  be  made  in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  dis- 
asters?  How  could  such men,  under  such  circumstances, 
efFect  such  impro vements  ?  These  are  questions  which 
our  political  Compilers  are  unable  to  answer ;  because  th^ 
look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too 
little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of 
every  civilized  country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual 
development,  which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are 
more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten ;  because,  however 
great  their  power  may.be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental 
and  insufficient  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  time; 
and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regulate  the  move 
ments  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress 
of  Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut 
and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  stage ;  while,  beyond 
them,  and  on  every  side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions 
and  principles  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive,  bat  by 
which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ulti- 
mately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  is  so  remarkable,  merely 
form  a  part  of  that  movement,  which,  though  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  had  only  for  three  generations  been 
in  undisguised  Operation.  These  important  improvements 
were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquinng,  and  re- 
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forming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three  great 
departments  of  Theology^  of  Science,  and  of  Politdcs.  The 
old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma, 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker ;  and  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld. 
As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  de- 
clined,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.     The 
real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  perceived,  so  soon 
as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  inter- 
ests had  long  been  obscured.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
Solution  of  whatatfirst  seems  acurious  problem, — ^namely, 
how  it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  in- 
famous,  a  reign.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,^  that  those  reforms 
were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual  march  of 
the  age ;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates  who  thronged  his 
court^  all  classes  of  men  soon  leamed  to  despise  a  king 
who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite ;  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility ;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  mean- 
est  of  his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter 
of  a  Century  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way 
of  weakening  tnat  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to 
which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  king,  merely  considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  national  liberty.^®*    But  the  advantage  did  not  stop 
there.    The  i*eckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  him 

^^  Mr.  Hallam  has  s  noble  pa8sag«e  on  tlie  Services  rendered  to  English 
arilization  hj  the  vices  of  the  Enslish  court :  '  We  are,  however^  much 
indebted  to  tbe  memoir  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland^  Louisa  ducheE>8  of 
I'ortsmottthy  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwvn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
^ays,  tbe  Killigre^s.  the  Chiffinches,  and  the  Grammonts,  They  played  a 
Mfviceable  part  in  riddin^  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  lojalt^.  ihej  saved 
our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and  the  High-commission  court ;  they 
Uboured  in  their  vocation  against  Standing  armies  and  corruption;  thej 
pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — the  ezpnl- 
8ioa  of  the  Houae  of  Stuart'    JffaUam's  Const.  Mtd.  vol  iL  p.  60« 
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abhor  e  verything  approaching  to  restraint ;  and  this  gave 
him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least,  pre- 
supposes  a  conduct  of  more  thjin  ordinary  purity.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he,  not  from  views  of  enlightened 
policy,  but  mereiy  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence, 
always  had  a  distaste  for  the  clergy ;  and,  so  fer  from 
advancing  their  power,  frequently  expressed  for  them  an 
open  contempt.*^»  His  most  intimate  friends  directed 
against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate  jokes,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time ;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.  From  men  of  this  sort 
the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend ;  but  their  lan- 
guage,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part 
of  the  Symptoms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of 
that  age.  Many  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  mosi 
readers ;  I  may,  however,  mention  one,  which  is  interest- 
ing  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cemed  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  Opponent  of  the  clergy 
in  the  seventeenth  Century,  was  certainly  Hobbes,  the 
subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time ;  a  writer,  too,  of  Singu- 
lar clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior 
only  to  Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published  se- 
veral  speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and 
directly  opposed  to  principles  which  are  essential  toeccle- 
siastical  authority-  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  was 
hated  by  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  be 

^^  Bumet  {(hon  Time,  toI.  i.  P.  448)  teils  U8  that,  in  1667,  l^e  king,  eva 
at  the  council-board,  expressed  nimself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  th«t 
the  clergy  '  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a 


will  or  no ;  the  king  being  onended  with  them,  and  set  upon  it,  as  I  beai/ 
Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such  omduct  of 
Charles,  'that  a  bIshop  shall  never  be  seen  aboot  him,  as  the  long  of 
France  hath  always/  Pi^i,  toL  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  bis  benevolent  w, 
ascribes  this  to  *  the  neglisence  of  the  clergy ;  *  but  histoiy  teaches  us  tkit 
the  clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  ne- 
fflected  them.  Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  cunous  account  of  a  convenatioB 
Uharles  U.  held  Vith  him  respecting  *  mitred  heads/  in  which  the  feeliog 
of  tiie  king  is  veiy  apparent.    Itereäjy'$  Tra/ctü  and  Memair*,  p.  2S8. 
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highly  pemicious ;  and  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  sub- 
vert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national  mo- 
rals.^^^  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured 
to  think  for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hobbian.^^^  This  marked  hos- 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
raendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles.  The  king,  even  before 
his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles  ;^^*^  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was 
deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him  from  his 
enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiouslyhung  uphis  portrait 
in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall  ;^^^  and  he  even  con- 
ferred  a  pension  on  this,  the  naost  formidable  Opponent 
who  had  yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarehy.^^* 
If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments  of  Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tend- 

^1^  On  the  animo8it}r  of  th&  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  reciprocated  it,  compare  Aubrey^»  Lettera  and  Lives,  voL  ii.  pp.  632, 
031 ;  Tetmemann,  Gesch,  der  Phüos,  toI.  x.  p.  111 ;  with  the  angry  language 
of  Bumet  (Own  Time,  voL  i.  p.  322),  and  of  Whiston  {MctnoirSy  p.  251).  See 
also  Woods  Athenee  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who 
was  in  London  in  1663,  says  of  Hobbes,  '11  me  dit  Taversion  yxe  tous 
les  g«ns  d'^glise  tant  cathohques  que  protestans  avoient  pour  lui.'  Mon^ 
coityt  Voyages,  voL  iii.  p.  43 ;  and  p.  IIÖ,  *  M.  Hobbes,  que  je  trouvai  tou- 
jours  fort  ennemi  des  prStres  catnoliques  et  des  protestans.'  About  the 
same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes :  '  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are 
the  Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adnerents;  wherefore  his  majesty 
(Charles  IL)  was  pleased  to  make  a  yei^  good  comparison  when  he  told  me, 
te  was  like  a  bear,  whom  they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.*  Sorbiere^ s  Voy- 
oge  to  Englandy  p.  40. 

"1  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoeyer  attacked  established  opi- 
nions  late  in  the  seventeentn,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  Century. 
For  instances  of  it,  see  Bojcter's  Life  of  Himsdf  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ; 
Boyy$  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  506.  510;  Monk'a  Life  of  Bentley,  voL  i.  p.  41 ; 
VtTMm  Correspond,  voL  iii.  p.  13 ;  King's  Life  of  Locke,  voL  i.  p.  191 ;  Brew* 
fter'i  lAfe  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

"'  Bumet  says,  they  '  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king's 
mind.'  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

*^'  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood»  Aihena  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  1208. 

'**  Sorbiere' 8  Voyage  to  England,  p.  39 ;  Woods  Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1208.  On  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
<»mpare  Pepyt?  IHaty,  voL  iv.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  Norths,  voL  iii 
p.  3äö. 
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ency.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church 
were  invariably  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an 
over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  deliberate  plan  for 
lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal  bench ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed  the  course 
most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration  to  say,  that,  during  his  life,  the  leading  English 
prelates  were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  in- 
sincere;  they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really 
believed,  or  eise  they  did  not  believe  what  they  openly 
professed.  Never  before  were  the  interests  of  the  Angli- 
can  church  so  feebly  guarded,  The  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon,  whose  de- 
ficiencies  were  notorious ;  and  of  whom  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.^^^  When  he  died,  the  king 
raised  up  as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously  made  Bishop  of  London ;  and  who  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,^^^  but 
who  was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his 
Station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates,  by  having 
exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in  which 
the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sennons.^^^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
Sancroft ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as 

much  despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  hated."®  In  the  rank 

• 

*"  Bisliop  Burnet  says  of  him,  at  his  appointment :  'Aß  he  waa  neTcr  t 
great  divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuatea.     Ovm  Time,  voL  L  p.  308. 

"^  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  giyes  a  specimen.  See 
Parker' 8  Bistory  of  hü  ovm  Time,  pp.  31-33.  Compare  NeaTs  Hid.  of  tki 
Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  429 ;   WiUon's  Mem,  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  L  p.  46. 

*"  In  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place 
not  only  at  the  house,  hut  in  the  presence  of  Ü^t  aichbiahop.  See  the  ecm- 
dalous  details  m  Fepya'  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  821,  322;  or  in  Wüwn'i  De  i^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  44,  46. 

"*  Bumet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  'a  poor-spirited  and  fearftl 
man  (Otm  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  364) ;  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instince 
ot  his  Buperstition,  which  wiU  be  easUy  beUeved  by  whoever  has  read  hi» 
ndiculous  sermons,  which  D'Oyly  has  wickedly  pubüshed.  See  Appendix 
to  u  Oyiy  g  Sancroft,  pp.  339-420.     Dr.  Lake  says  that  eveiybody  ww 
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immediately  below  this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at 
work.  The  three  Arehbishops  of  York,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  were  Frewen,  Steam,  and  Dolben;  who  were 
so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgotten,  not  one 
reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their  names.^^^ 
Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking ;  and 
what  makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
necessary ;  they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  in- 
trigue,  nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
tnith  seems  to  be,  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer 
ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any  one  who  had  ability 
enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  Fe- 
stere it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  bis  accession,  the 
two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and 
both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardlyperish 
while  the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  sister,^^^  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect ;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric, 
had  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time, 
was  truly  called  a  barbarous  country.^^^     As  to  Barrow, 

amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  was  to  be  aichbiahop.  Lake^B 
Biary,  30th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  voL  L  of  the  Camdm  Misceüany,  1847,  4to. 
Hiä  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one;  is  fairlj  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch :  *  slow, 
timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and 
well-meaninff  man.'  Bwch^s  Life  of  TiUotmmfja.  161.  See  also  respecting 
him,  Macaukiif*9  HUt,  of  üngland,  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  voL  ÜL  p.  77,  toL  iv.  pp. 
40-42. 

^^*  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in 
Chalmen^  Biographical  Dictionary^  or  in  Bose's  more  recent,  but  inferior 
work.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Com- 
pare  Btmui,  voL  iL  p.  427,  with  Baxter's  Life  of  Ifimself,  folio,  1696,  part  iL 
p.  338.  And  of  Dolben  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  anything  of  interest, 
except  that  he  had  a  good  libraiy.  See  the  traditionary  account  in  Jonee^s 
Memoin  of  Bithop  Homey  p.  66. 

'^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridoes,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Nate$ 
«rf  QiMnef,  voL  vii.  p.  305,  witn  Hther*8  Life  ofJerenty  Taylor ^  in  Taylor' $ 
Workty  voL  L  p.  zxxiv.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxv.,  adds,  *But,  notwith- 
standinff  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  tnere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  added  materially  to  Taylor^s  income.' 

"^  Coleridge  {Ldt.  Bemaina,  voL  üi.  p.  206)  says,  that  this  neglect  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  by  Charles  *  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtuos  present 
the  moet  probable  Solution.' 
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who,  in  point  of  genius,  was  probably  superior  to  Taylor/^ 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  most  incapable  men 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
was  unnoticed ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  family  hud 
greatly  suflfered  in  the  royal  cause/*^  he  received  no  sort 
of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death,  when  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.^*^* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that 
great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  is  re- 
markable.^'"^^  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  otber 
circumstances  which,  in  this  prehminary  sketch,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  notice,  but  which  were  stamped  with  the  ge- 
neral  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In  a 
subsequent  volume,  this  mll  be  placed  in  a  still  dearer 
light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  detaila, 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of 

• 

^^  Superior,  certainlj,  in  comprehensiTeness,  and  in  tbe  ränge  of  M* 
studies ;  so  that  it  is  aptly  said  bj  a  respectable  authoril^,  that  he  was  at 
once  *  the  mat  precursor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pnde  of  the  Englisb 
pulpit.'  l^orckioorÜCs  Ecclesiast,  JBiog.  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  öee  also,  respecling 
Barrow,  Montucla,  Hitt,  des  MathSmat.  toL  iL  pp.  88,  89,  369,  360,  Sfk,  505^ 
vol.  iii.  np.  436-438. 

^3s  ( i£ig  father  having  suifered  greatly  in'his  estate  bj  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause.'  Chalmers^  Biog,  Did,  toI.  iv.  p.  39. 

^^  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoittioo, 
wrote  the  lines : 


<  Te  magis  optavit  redituram  Carole  oemo ; 
£t  sensit  nemo  te  rediisse  minas.' 


HarmUcffC»  Life  of  BarroWj  in  Barrow^s  Works,  Edinb.  1845,  voL  i.  jj.  xxiii. 
^'^  Everything  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  whidi  tl» 
dergy  feil  in  the  reign  of  Cnarles  IL  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  firom 
evidence  which  I  have  collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  wba» 
immense  research  few  people  are  competent  judges,  has  rather  undeistated 
the  case  than  overstated  it.  On  several  subiects  I  should  venture  to  difftf 
from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refirain  from  expressing  my  admintioo 
of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skiU  with  which  he  has 
arranged  his  materials^  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  animates  bu 
•ntire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  aspersions  of  hi« 
puny  detractorsy — ^men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unwoitiij 
to  loosen  the  shoe-latchet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 
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the  English  mind,  and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by 
which  he  raay  understand  those  still  more  complicated 
events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth  Century  advanced,  began 
to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy 
made  a  great  eflfort  to  recover  their  former  power  by 
reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divinö 
Right,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
superstition.^^^  But  as  the  English  inteilect  was  now  suf- 
ficiently  advanced  to  reject  such  dogmas,  this  futile  at- 
terapt  only  increased  the  Opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
whose  most  eamest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic 
church,  and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  System 
which  openly  boasts  of  subjugating  the  reason  of  Man. 
This  change  in  aflFairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate 
results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have 
happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  displayed  an 
affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood  they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious 
that  the  warmth  of  his  aflfections  should  be  lavished  ön 

^  HaBanCs  Const,  Bist.  vol.  ü.  pp.  142,  143,  153-166;  from  which  it 
appeara  that  this  movement  hegan  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are 
natarally  favourable  to  thi«  doctrine  ;  and  the  following  passage,  published 
only  twelve  yeara  ago,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of 
them entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  {Ckridian Pdüics.ljm^.  1844,  p.  167) 
savfi,  tbat  the  reignin^  prince  is  'a  being  armed  with  supreme  physical 
power  by  the  band  and  permission  of  Providence ;  as  such,  the  lora  of  our 
property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountatn  of  honour,  the  dispenser  of 
Jaw,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  will  and  conform  his 
aclious.  ....  Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  king,  and  is 
rpv<ponsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God.*  And  at  p.  111,  the  same  writer  informs 
Ui»  that  the  church,  '  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  proclaimed 
the  du^r  of  "passive  obedience."*  See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  as 
opbeld  by  the  church,  WardsicoHKs  Ecclemast.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  (m  ;  Life  of 
Mi^hya  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  623 ;  Lathbury^s  Hut,  of  Convocation,  p.  228 ; 


chttrchman,  a  peison  might  become  a  bad  Citizen.'     Pari  Mist.  vol.  xxix. 
p.1377.  ^ 
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the  Church  of  England  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  their  own  order,  if  his  piety  could  be  tumed  into  & 
new  Channel.  ^^^  They  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
abandon  his  religion ;  and  they  thought  that  to  a  man  so 
cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be  the  sde 
consideration.^^®  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  rf 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  hi& 
favour  a  great  a^d  successfiil  effort ;  and  they  not  onlj 
used  all  their  strength  to  defeat  the  biU  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  excludß  him  from  the  succession,  but  when 
the  measure  was  rejected,  they  presented  an  address  to 
Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the  result.^^^  When  James 
actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  dispky 
the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for  his  con- 
version,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  im- 
questionable  facts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  tbere 
existed  a  strict  alliance  between  a  Protestant  hierarchv 
and  a  Popish  king.^»«  The  terrible  crimes  which  were  the 
result  of  this  compact  are  but  too  notorious.  But  what  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  circumstance  that  caused 
the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and 

^^  The  Archbiahop  of  CanterbuiTy  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
convert  James ;  and  m  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  th« 
*  happj  consequences  *  which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  thii 
characteristic  letter  in  Clarendon  Corresp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  466.  See  also  tb« 
motives  of  the  bishops,  candidlj  but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wüsoii's  Tsliul«)« 
work,  Life  of  De  Foe,  voL  i.  p.  74 

^'^^  In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  againat  the  Bill  of  & 
clusion,  the  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  woaU 
sutTer  by  remaining  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  thd  vü? 
remarks  in  Sotners  Tracts,  vol.  viii.  pp.  25ö,  259. 

^3«  WordstooiiKs  Ecclenast.  Biog,  toI.  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  ea^n»^ 
against  the  bill,  see  J£arrui^$  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  y.  p.  181 ;  JBvntCi 
Oicn  Ttme,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  Somers  TYads,  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  263 ;  Cati^B^' 
ChanceliorSf  vol.  üi.  p.  363 ;  Carwühen^t  Uta,  of  the  Churek  of  Eii^^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

^^^  At  the  accession  of  James  IL  '  the  pulpits  thronghoat  England  re- 
Bounded  with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresaes  flatternd  ^ 
Majesty,  in  the  strongest  expressions,  with  assurancea  of  unshaken  lonltr 
and  obedience,  without  limitation  or  reserve.'  NeaPe  Hid,  of  ike  Pitriiaih 
voL  V.  p.  2.    See  also  Calamy^e  Life^  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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le  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was  an  atterapt 
ade  by  the  king  to  eflPect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 
»leration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
had  been  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  employed 
Y  govemment  should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  pe- 
dty,  to  receive  the  sacrament  aecording  to  the  rites  of 
16  English  church.  The  oflFence  of  James  was,  that  he 
ow  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
i  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspending  the 
secution  of  these  laws.^^^  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
on  of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The 
ishops  clearly  perceived  that  the  Statutes  which  it  was 
tius  attempted  to  abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to 
lieir  own  power ;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  an 
ssential  part  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Christian  country. 
'heyhad  willingly  combinedwith  James,  while  he  assisted 
hem  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in  a  manner 
lifferent  from  themselves.^^'^  So  long  as  this  compact  held 
[ood,  they  were  indiflferent  as  to  matters  which  they  con- 
iidered  to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in 
alence,  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials  with 
K^hich  he  hoped  to  tum  a  free  government  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.^^  Tjiey  saw  Jetfreys  and  Kirke  tortuiing 

"^  On  the  ISth  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council 
tkt  he  had  det«rmined  '  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
[^nscience  to  all  his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable 
Declaration  of  Indulgence/  Macaulay's  Hist.  of  Miffiand,  voL  ii.  p.  211  j 
Md  see  Life  of  James  II.  j  edited  by  Clarke,  voL  li.  p.  112.  There  is  a  sum- 
iDÄTy  of  the  Declaration  in  NeaTs  Hut,  of  the  Puntans,  vol.  v.  pp.  30,  31. 
A.^  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344,  345 ;  Clarendon 
Corrcipond,  voL  ii.  p.  170. 

^^*  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  that  the  clergy  and  the  govemment 
p^rsecuted  the  diasenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  Macaulay's  Hist, 
^^^l.  i.  pp.  067,  668.  Compare  Necd^tt  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12, 
yiüi  ä  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  2l8t  December  1685,  in  CUn-endon 
jWftpofkf.  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is  said  (Bumet's  (hm  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  175. 
^<^j,  that  on  many  occaäions  the  church  party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
^ttrt»  to  extort  monev  from  the  Nonconformists ;  and  for  confirmation  of 
tüLs  808  Mackndosh's  Bevolutim  of  1688,  pp.  173,  640. 

^  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Olfice,  that  James,  even  in  the 
firät  vear  of  his  reign,  had  a  Standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mach" 
»«<«A'j  Devolution,  pp.  3,  77,  688 :  '  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000 
^^^^^>  for  the  first  time,  established  during  peace  in  this  Island.'  As  this 
caoirally  inspired  great  akrm,  the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not 
ticeed  15,000.    Ufe  of  James  IL,  edited  by  Clarke,  voL  ü.  pp.  62,  67. 
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their  fellow-subjects ;  they  saw  the  gaols  crowded  vith 
prisoners,  and  the  scaffold  Streaming  with  blood.^^  They 
were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  raen 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted ;  tlji: 
Baxter  shouldbethrown  intoprison,and  that  Ho we  should 
be  forced  into  exile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  th- 
raost  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  wi-^e 
the  opponents  of  the  English  church.  Although  the  miLCs 
of  men  were  fiUed  with  terror  and  with  loathing,  the  t 
shops  made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  Sub- 
mission to  the  hord's  anointed.^^*  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  wen* 
hostile  to  the  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  hi&  in- 
tention  of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  oi 
honours  which  the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own 
party ; — the  moment  this  took  place,  the  hierarchy  becamc 
alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  thn-at- 
ened  fi'om  the  violence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince.^^    Tbe 

'**  Compare  Bumet,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65-62,  with  Dalrymple's  Memoin,  vcL  l 
part  i.  book  iL  pp.  198-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  onlv  v^ 
who  set  bis  face  against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  Tery  humane  mao,  vi 
did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Moiimout:i } 
rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  neisecuti'"« 
directed  against  the  innocent  Nonconformists,  who  were  barbarouslT  ponisbrii, 
not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because  they  dissented.  Life  of  JDk,  ^  < 
Layman,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

IS*  « Prom  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  fonner  reisn,  it  i^q"  r^ 
clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Cbari: 
of  England,  or  even  a  quiet,  submissive  Catholic,  without  any  ze«!  f^v  b» 
religion,— confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  State,  and  having  a  prop^ 
respect  for  church-property, — he  might  have  plundered  other  Proteätint« «; 
bis  pleasure,  and  have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  hia  country,  withoiit 
the  danger  of  resistance.'  WiUon's  Life  of  De  Foe^  voL  i.  p.  136.  Or,  w 
Fox  says,  ^  Thus,  as  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  pow^r  q 
civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  bis  authority  against  the  church,  erezr- 
thing  went  smooth  and  eaay.'    Fox'b  Hid,  of  James  IL,  p.  165, 

"«  Compare  NeiO'e  Hia.  of  the  PuritanSy  vol.  v.  p,  Ö8,  with  Life  p/ 
James  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clen.7«* 
the  Church  of  England  '  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  po^' 
to  the  highest  pitch,  while  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  the?  apprt- 
hended  tue  least  danger  from  it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinch-^i 
though  it  was  of  their  own  putting  on.'  See  also  pn.  113, 164.  Whit  thtir 
servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they  thouffht  that  tue  crown  was  with  tbffl. 
may  be  estimated  from  the  Statement  of  Be  Foe  :  '  I  have  heard  it  publiciT 
preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and  ae&t  his  messengt«  to 
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inghad  laid  his  band  on  the  ark,  and  the  guardians 
f  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
rince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  ene- 
lies?  How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought 
0  favour  those  who  differed  from  the  national  church  ? 
.'hey  soon  determined  on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved 
hem  to  take.  With  an  abnost  unaniinous  voice,  they 
efused  to  obey  the  order  by  which  the  king  commanded 
hem  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for  religious 
oleration.^^^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great  was  their 
nmity  against  bim  they  had  recently  cheiished,  that  they 
ctually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom, 
nly  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seek- 
Qg  by  magnificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men 
hey  had  hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death.^^®  The  most 
ininentof  the  Nonconformists  were  far  from  being  duped 
>y  this  sudden  aflfection.^^^    But  their  hatred  of  Popery, 

itch  it,  I  was  boimd  to  submity  and  stand  while  it  was  cut  off.'     Wihon^a 
Afe  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

'"  D'Oyly  {lAfe  of  Sancroftf  p.  164)  says,  '  On  the  whole,  it  ie  supposed 
bat  not  more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  hody  of  clergj,  estimated  at  10,000, 
f^mplied  with  the  kingr's  requisition.'  'Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of 
j(Midan,  and  not  above  200  aÜ  England  over.  Bwmd's  Chmi  Timey  vol.  iii. 
;.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May  1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes :  '  I  was  at  St. 
ames's  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had  an  account  that  the  Declaration  was 
?ad  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties.'  CUtrendan  Correap,  vol.  ii. 
ip.  172,  173.  When  this  conduct  became  known,  it  was  observed  that  the 
durch  '  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated  to  it ;  and  became 
ebelJioiis  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant.'  Mach- 
^jth's  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  255. 

^  The  first  advances  were  uoade  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in 
ivoQT  of  '  liberty  of  conscience '  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  im- 
Q'-diately  after  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his.  determination  to 
»reak  down  the  monopoly  of  Offices  possessed  bj  the  church.  *  The  clergy 
t  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated  the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side, 
nd  8taiid  by  the  Establishment,  making  large  promises  of  favour  and  brotherly 
iT^HJtion  if  ever  they  came  into  power.'  NeaTs  Hist,  of  the  PuritanSj  vol.  v. 
>^  ^).  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  60,  the  conciliating  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
'antffrbury  after  the  Declaration.  *  Such,'  says  Nenl,  *  such  was  the  language 
•f  the  church  in  distress  I '  Compare  BircKa  Life  of  Tiüotnon,  p.  153 ;  mUä^B 
^'</rrt^nd.  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  EUis^a  Orig,  Leiters y  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  117 ; 
^lai'kini4itK»  Devolution,  p.  286 ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  132 ;  MacoHlaif's 
U»t.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

^**  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (TVUxon^s  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i. 
P  l:iO,  131,  183,  134)  ;  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Petüioning 
^ifhopg,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  Il7, 118.  The  writer  says :  *  Pray, 
!DJ  loids,  let  me  aak  you  a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Decla- 
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and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  king,  prevaiied 
over  every  other  consideration ;  and  there  arose  that 
Singular  combination  between  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  over- 
tumed  the  throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great 
revolution  which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publica- 
tion  by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  consequent  uidignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  au- 
dacious  an  act  performed  by  a  Christian  prince,  It  is 
true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  conspired,  this  alone 
could  never  have  eflfected  so  great  a  change,  But  it  i^as 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  Thisis 
a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  the  first  and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
made  war  upon  the  crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  de- 
clared  its  int^ntion  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the  country.^^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was  then  issued  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious  spirit 
But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and  much 
more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.^*^ 

ration,  had  issued  out  a  proclamationy  commanding  justices  of  the  peace, 
constables,  informers,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  more  ri^rous,  if  posible, 
against  dissenters^  and  do  their  utmost  to  the  perfect  quellmg  and  destroving 
them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your  churches  in  the  time  of  dinne 
Service, — ^would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that  ?' 

140  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church- 
party  was  concemed,  ia  unblushiugly  avowed  by  the  bionapher  and  defender 
of  the  then  Archbishop  ef  Canterbury.  '  The  Order  published  from  the  king 
in  Council,  May  4th,  1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishopa  to  send  to 
the  clei'gy  in  their  respective  dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science,  to  be  publiclT  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  made'it  impos- 
eible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  abstain  any  longer  from  engaging 
in  an  open  and  declared  Opposition  to  the  coimsels  under  which  the  king  tr» 
now  unnappily  acting.'    JD'OylyU  Life  of  Sancrofi,  p.  161. 

1«!  Some  writers  lubve  attempted  to  defend  the  deigy^  on  the  gioiiiid  that 
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These  are  things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These 
are  lessons  of  inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  not,  indeed,  to  direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify, 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  As  to  the  people  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
wliich  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition  does  not  mingle 
with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that  majestic  edi- 
fice  of  national  liberty,  which  Stands  alone  in  Europe  like 
a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  owe  anything  to  men  who,  in  contribut- 
ing  to  its  erection,  sought  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  by  it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  füll  amount  of 
theimpetus  given  to  English  civilization  bythe  expulsion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults,  may  be  mentioned  the  Jimits  that  were  set  to  the 
royal  prerogative ;  ^^^  the  important  steps  that  were  taken 
towards  religious  toleration ;  ^^  the  remarkable  and  per- 

tbiey  thoug^ht  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  tliis  kind.  But  sucli  a  de- 
fence  is  incompatible  with  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  besides 
thiä,  it  was  contradicted  by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremj 
Taylor,  in  bis  Ductar  Dubücmtium,  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that 
'  ihe  unlawfnl  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published 
bv  the  dergy  in  their  several  charges.'  Heber* a  lAje  of  Taylor^  p.  ccbcxxvi. 
Heber  adds :  '  I  wLsh  I  had  not  found  this  in  Tay£)r ;  and  I  thank  Heaven 
that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687.'  But  why 
was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  ^imply  because  in  1687  the  king  attacked  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their  prin- 
ciple, that  they  might  smite  tneir  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of 
this  change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  caused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  iL  ; 
•od  that  in  a  reyised  copy  of  the  Liturffv  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to 


I4/«  of  James  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

'^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  populär  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers, 
tod  printed  in  Samers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect 
feit  for  the  crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  Mahon^s  Hist.  of 
Sn^landf  voL  i.  p.  9. 

***  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the 
hiatorians  of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Unarta.  See  Bogue  and 
Bemuä's  History  of  the  Bisaenters,  voL  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the 
Caiholicfl  equally  allows  that  the  reign  of  William  XU.  is  *  the  era  fxom  which 
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manent  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice;^** 
the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the  press;^*^  and, 
what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes 
have  in  no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.^*^  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III.; 
a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little  understood,^^^  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  taking  its  difficulties  into 

their  enjoyment  of  religious  toleration  maj  be  dated.'  Butler* s  Memovn  of 
the  CatholicSf  vol.  iii.  pp.  122;  139.  This  b  said  bj  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the  Catholica ;  so  that  we  have  tbe  ad- 
mission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this  epoch.  Even  the  shame- 
ful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly  aays,  evaded 
in  its  worst  provisions.     Cond.  Mist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332,  333. 

"*  CampbeWs  ChanceOors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  3öö,  and  bis  Chief-Juäim, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  05, 116,  118,  136,  142,  143.  See  also  BarringtotCs  CHuena&m 
on  the  St<Utäe8j  pp.  23,  102,  558 ;  and  even  Alisan's  Sist.  of  Europej  toL  l 

£.  236,  vol.  ix.  p.  243 )  an  unwaiy  concession  from  such  an  enemj  to  populär 
berty. 

***  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  See 
CampbelTs  Chancdlors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121.  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  od 
Literary  Property,  in  Pari,  Hut.  vol.  xvii.  p.  004 ;  Hunts  History  of  3>k»- 
paperSy  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  Somers  Tracts,  voL  xiii.  p.  556 ;  and  a  more  de- 
tailed  account  in  Macaulay^s  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  348  seq.  540  eeq.; 
though  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  353,  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blouot, 
has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  Operation  of  larger  and  moregeoeral 
causes. 

"*  Mr.  Cooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  148)  notices  this  remarkable 
rise  of  the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  Century  ;  but  he  merelT 
observes,  that  the  consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Thoagn 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
were  far  more  important  than  any  political  or  even  economical  conse<^uences. 
It  was  not  tili  1694  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  established ;  and  this  great 
Institution  at  first  met  with  the  wärmest  Opposition  from  the  admirers  of  old 
times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because  their  ancestors  did  without  it 
See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair* s  Hiit.  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and 
on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macmtlay^s  Hist,  of.Rigland^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  502.  There  is  a  short  accoimt  of  its  origin  and  progress  in  Smüh'i 
Wealth  of  Kations,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  130. 

**^  Frequently  misimderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance,  a  living  writer  informs  us  that,  '  great  as  have  been  the  oblisations 
which  England  owes,  in  many  different  vie ws,  to  the  Kevolution,  it  is  beyond 
all  question  the  greatest,  that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art 
of  overconiing  tue  Ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  which  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  free  communities ;  and  thus  gave  it  a  govemment  capable 
of  tuming  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and  energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence.*  Alison^s  Hist,  ofEurope,  voL  vii.  p.  5.  This,  I  ahould  suppose, 
la  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  ELL 
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due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  countnr.     But 
these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
this  work;  and  at  present  we   are  only  concemed  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesias- 
tical  power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 
Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James, 
when  the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own 
act.^*®    Indeed,  even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  coun- 
try,  several  things  had  oecurred  to  make  them  doubt  the 
policy  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.    During  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  reign,  he  had  shown 
Symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant,  as  to 
cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  int^ntion  of  the  crown  either 
to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  eise  to  seize  its  revenues.^*^ 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  fiUed  up  this 
important  office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well 
tnown  to  be  a  stanch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  episcopal  privileges.^^^     Just  before  this,  the  king  also 
rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.^^^   To 

^  On  their  sudden  repentance^  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NeoTs  Hist. 
cfthe  PuriUms,  vol.  v.  p.  71. 

i«  Maekmtosh's  MevokAwn  ef  1688,  pp.  81, 191.  After  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop  Bolben^  '  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years/  and 
Cartwright  hoped  to  obtain  it.  See  Cart'kcrlgM'a  Dian/,  by  Hirnter,  4to, 
1843,  D;  45.  In  the  same  way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy  (^Clarendon  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  409)  that  in  May  1686  uneasiness 
was  feit  becauae  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  not  iilled  np.  Compare  Bunietf 
ToL  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  (^Htst.  ofthe  Ch.  of  Englana,  vol.  ii.  p.  492)  says, 
that  James  had  iutended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to  the  archbisnopric. 

'^  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  in  November  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the 
EUis  Ojrreapondencej  vol.  ii.  p.  803,  and  EJUs^a  Original  jLeiterSy  second  series, 
ToL  iv.  p.  151.  He  wa«  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dis- 
»enterSy  but  abowed  his  zeal  by  persecuting  them.  WiUon^s  Life  of  De  Foe^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  94,  96.  Compare  an  anecdote  of  him  in  Baxter* s  Life  of  Hiniself 
foUo,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178, 179. 

"*  In  a  letter,  dated  Ix)ndon,  29th  September  1688  (EUis  Correnxmdence^ 
voL  iL  p.  224,  and  Ellis^s  Orig.  LetterSf  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  is 
»tated,  that  the  Bishop  of  London^s  '  Suspension  is  taken  oAn'  See  also 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  beraube, 
acfording  to  Johnstone,  there  was  an  Intention,  in  December  1687,  of 
depriving  him.    MackintosKs  MevoltUton,  pp.  211,  212. 

VOL.  1.  B   B 
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the  bishops  in  general  he  made  great  promises  of  foture 
favour  ;^^^  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called  to 
his  privy  Council;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  cancelled  thät 
ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their  power, 
had  excited  their  anger.^**  ßesides  this,  there  oceurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  William  was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments ;  and  that,  being  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was 
more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the  Pri- 
vileges of  the  English  hierarchy.^^  It  was  also  known 
that  he  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom  the  church  not 
unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.^^  And 
when,  in  adoition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 

IM  xhis  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lang  again  to  fayour  the  bisbops 
and  the  church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September  Iß^^- 
See  EUis  Cmregpond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209^  219,  224,  226,  226,  227; 
Clarendon  Corregpond,  toI.  ii.  np.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Keresby,  who  wm 
then  in  London,  writ«8,  in  Octooer  1688,  that  James  '  begins  airain  to  court 
the  Church  of  England.'  Reresby^s  Memoirs,  p.  357.  Indeed,  the  difficolties 
of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great^  that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

165  £iii^  Corregpond,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  Life  of  James  //.,  edit.  Clarke,voLiL 
p.  189. 

^**  In  November  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  diasenters  to  bare 
'  entire  liberty  for  the  füll  exercise  of  their  religion,*  and  to  be  freed  'fiom 
the  severity  of  the  penal  laws.*  Sonders  TVacts,  vol.  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the 
earliest  distinct  notice  I  have  seen  of  WiUiam's  desire  to  deprive  the  church 
of  the  power  of  punishing  nonconformists ;  but  after  he  amved  in  Eogland 
his  intentions  became  obvious.  In  January  1688-9  the  friends  of  the  chuich 
complained  'that  the  countenance  he  gave  the  dissenters  gave  too  mudi 
cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England.'  Clarendon  Correspond.  voL  ii. 
p.  238.  Compare  NeoTs  Hist.  of  the  PuritafM,  vol.  v.  p.  81 ;  Boifue  tmd 
JBeimeU'8  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  voL  ii.  p.  318 ;  Birch's  Life  of  tShison, 
pp.  156, 167 ;  änners  TractSj  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Bumec,  in  bU 
summary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes  that,  ^his  indifierence  as 
to  the  forms  of  church-govemment,  and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration, 
together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally 
very  ill  impressions  of  him.'  Oicn  TimSf  vol.  iv.  p.  550.  At  p.  192  the 
bishop  says, '  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  ana  seemed  to  nave  litüe 
concem  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of  religion.' 

***  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going 
on,  says, '  The  prince,  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  rres- 
byterlans  than  to  the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy.' 
itereshy's  Memoirs,  p.  376 :  see  also  pp.  399,  405  :  '  the  church-people  hated 
the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  tum  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among 
them.'  Comnnre  J5velyn*s^IHartf,  voL  iü.  p.  281:  'the  Presbyteriana,  our 
new  gove.nors.' 
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became  evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  he  had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those 
opinions  on  which,  in  England,  ecclesiasticai  authority 
was  based.^*^ 

While  these  things  were  a^tating  the  public  mind, 
the  eyes  of  men  were  naturally  tumed  upon  the  bishops, 
who,  though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power, 
were  still  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  as 
the  guardians  of  the  national  religion,  But  at  this  critical 
moment  they  were  so  blinded,  either  by  their  ambition 
or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a  course  which 
of  aU  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation. 
They  made  a  sudden  attetnpt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal 
originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con- 
firms  that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already 
given.  if,  in  aiding  those  preliminary  measures  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  eflfected,  they  had  been  moved  by  a 
desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would 
have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach 
the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the  clergy  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better  than  they 
loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  opposite 
course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 
own  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should 
be  oppressed  than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a 

**•  Bornet  (Oton  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  60)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689 :  '  The 
king  was  suspected  by  them,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  dissenters ; 
bat  chiefly  for  bis  sbolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  bis  consent] ug  to 
the  setting  iip  presbytery  there.*  On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue 
«•rf  Bermetfs  ludory  of  jDissenterSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  379-384  j  Barry' 8  Hust.  ofthe 
Orkney  Idands,  p.  267  ;  NetiTs  Hik.  of  the  PurüanSf  voL  v.  pp.  85^  86 :  and 
OQ  the  indignation  feit  by  the  Anglican  clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pamphlet  in  Somer$  Trads,  vol.  ix.  pp.  610, 
516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William  should  efi'ect  a  similar  measure 
in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  622,  *  For  if  we  give  up  the 
jm  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also  as  to  England. 
And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious.'  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  341 ,  603 ;  Lath- 
ivry*«  Hid,  of  Convocatton,  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  Macpherson^s  Original  Papers, 
▼oL  l  p.  609. 

BB  2 
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few  weeks  before,  braved  the  anger  of  their  sovereign 
sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an  edict  for  religious 
toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of  the  epis- 
copal  Order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted  to 
the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted, 
not  becausc  they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  thev 
hated tyranny.  Andyet when  William  arrived  in  England, 
and  when  James  stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profession  pressed 
forward  to  reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  striking  a 
blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the  country  from 
the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We  shallnot 
easily  find  in  modern  history  another  instance  of  such  gross 
inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and 
reckless  ambition^  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being 
concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it 
were  so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before 
the  whole  country.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
apostasy  was  consummated.  The  first  in  the  field  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious  to  retain  his 
ofiice,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But  when  he 
saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  withdrew 
his  promise,  and  would  not  recognizea  prince  who  showed 
such  indilFerence  to  the  sacred  order.^^^  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for 
presuming  to  pray  for  Wüliam  and  Mary,  although  they 
had  been  proclaimed  with  the  füll  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a  public  Convention  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.^^^  While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

^*^  Bumefs  Own  Time^  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  Information,  says,  *  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not  come.' 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary,  3d  January  1688-9,  widtes,  that  the  arch- 
bishop expressed  to  him  on  that  day  his  detemiination  neither  to  call  on 
William  nor  even  to  send  to  him  {Clarendon  Corre9pond,  vol.  iL  p.  240) ; 
and  this  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken  deliberately :  '  he  was  care- 
ful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  foi-merly  gave  me.' 

"*  See  the  account  given  by  hb  chaplain  Wharton,  in  D'Oyfy's  Lifeof 
Sancroftf  p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  was  very  irate 
(^  vehementer  excandescens  ^),  and  told  him,  ^  that  he  must  thencerorward 
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primateof  England,  his  brethren  were  not  wanting  to  him 
in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fate.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  refused  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Korwich,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.^^®  As  to  the  inferior  clerg}-,  our  in- 
formation  is  less  precise ;  but  it  is  said  that  about  six 
hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  declining  to 
recognizc  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country  had  elect- 
ed.^^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  faction  were 
unwilHng,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have 
visited  them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more 
inglorious  Opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the 
govemment  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain 
the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains 
of  martyrdom. 

The  eflfect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was 
now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  e very  piain  man  could  at 
once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming  majority  of  the  clergy.^^^  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,  and  all  her  dearest 
interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  Opposition  could 
exist  wthout  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  grow- 

desiat  from  offermg  prayers  for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  eise  from  per- 
forming  the  duties  of  liis  chapel.'  See  also  BircKa  Life  of  Tiihtson.  p.  144. 
ThuÄ  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  '  that  he  would  not  pray  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary/  Ciareitdan  Correspond.  toI.  ii.  n.  263.  The  same 
spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy ;  and  wnen  public  prayers 
'«^ere  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called  by  the  nonjurors 
*  the  inunoral  prayers/  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognized  expres- 
fflon.  Life  of  Ken,  hy  a  lioyman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  650. 

^  LaMmy's  Hist,  of  the  Nmjurora,  p.  45  j  D'Oyly's  Sancrofl,  p.  260. 

^^  Naime's  Papers  mention,  in  1693, '  six  hundred  ministers  who  have 
not  taken  the  oaths.'  Macpherson^a  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

*•*  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy  were  the  lov- 
choTchmen,  as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
formed  barely  a  tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  '  We  should  probablv 
OTenate  their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth 
pvt  of  the  priesthood.'  MacauMy's  Hiä.  of  England^  voL  üi.  p.  74« 
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ing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  oppori- 
tion  was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the 
class  that  made  it.^®^  For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy 
only  cared  for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for 
them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men^^  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly 
proved  the  selfishness  ofthat  zeal  against  James,  of  whicn 
they  had  formerly  made  so  ffreat  a  merit.  They  con- 
tinued  to  hope  fo?  his  retumfto  intri^ue  for  him,  and  in 
some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they 
well  knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and 
that  he  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power- ^^ 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in 

1^  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injuir  the  clergy  were  inflict- 
ing  on  the  church,  hy  their  conduct  after  the  amval  of  William,  is  in  Eve^'f 
Jkari/f  Tol.  iii.  p.  273, — a  curious  passa^e,  gently  hinting  at  the  '  wonder  of 
many/  at  the  behaviour  of  *  the  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the 
lest/  With  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant  subject; 
but  others  were  less  scrupulous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  what  must  have  been  the  sendments  of  everj  im- 
partial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  debate,  in  January  1688-9,  when  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant,  PoUexfen  said :  '  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one 
thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  they  would  have.' 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  66.  In  February,  Maynard,  one  of  the  most  influenti$l 
members,  indignantly  said :  '  I  think  the  clergy  are  out  of  their  wits ;  and  I 
believe,  if  the  cler&;y  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  none  of  us  should  be 
here  again.*  Ibid,  vol.  r.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  themselves  bitterlT 
sensible  of  the  general  hostility )  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694 :  ^  The 
people  of  England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the 
oishops  were  in  the  tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  us,  are  now» 
I  wish  I  could  say  but  cool  and  very  indifierent  towards  ua.'  &nner$  TratUt 
vol.  ix.  p.  626.  l'he  growing  Indignation  against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their 
obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  ia 
strikingly  displaved  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Eoland  Gwyne,  wzitten  in  1710, 
and  piinted  in  macpherson^s  Orig.  Paper»,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

^^  Thev  are  so  called  by  Bumet :  *  these  angxy  men,  that  had  raised  this 
flame  in  the  church.'  Own  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

^^  Indeed,  the  high-church  partv,  in  their  publications,  distincÜv  iati- 
mated,  that  if  James  were  not  recaUed,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  ibreip 
armv.  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  877, 406, 467, 462.  Compare  Mahtm's  EU. 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  jBumet  {Oim  Time,  voL  iv.  pp.  361,  362)  eays, 
uiey  were  ^  confounaed '  when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697 ;  and  Calamy 
(Lye  of  Himself,  vol.  ii.  p.  322)  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of 
Louis  äIV.:  'It  very  much  puzzled  the  counaels  of  the  Jacofaitea,  and 
spoiled  their  projects.' 
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those  anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herseif. 
When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
govemment,  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from 
their  sees ;  and  William  did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force 
of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  five  of  his 
brethren.^^  The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  were 
goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity,  They  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct-^^^  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  exe- 
cution.^^^  They  not  only  continued  to  give  themselves 
the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to  per- 
petuate  the  schiam  which  their  own  violence  had  created. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  b&  he  insisted  upon  being 
called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  hnarinary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd^^^  who  still  supposed  himself  to 
be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  ex- 
pelled  him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent 
priests  was  then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly 
supported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in 
the  English  church.  ^^^  The  result  of  this  conspiracy  be- 
tween  the  rebellious  prelates  and  the  pretended  king,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  themselves 

>«  D'Py/y«  Life  of  Sancrofl,  p.  266 ;  Wwdgtowih'»  Eccl  Biog.  iv.  p.  683. 

^^  Sancrofby  on  his  deathbed^  in  1693^  pi*ayed  for  the  'poor  sufFering 
church,  which,  bj  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed.*  D'Uyly'a  Sancroft, 
p.  311 ;  and  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p*  280.  See  also  BemarkSy 
publiflhed  in  1693  {SomerB  Tracts^  vol.  x.  p.  604),  where  it  is  said,  that  Wil- 
liam had,  '  as  &r  as  possible  he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of 
England  ;*  and  that,  *  in  a  moment  of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  as 
acarce  to  be  known  again.' 

*'^  'Ken,  though  deprived,  nerer  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the 
right  of  deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his 
title.'  Bowles's  Life  of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.  Thus,  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1703, 
Signa  himself,  *  Wm.  Nor.*  (Life  of  Ken,  hy  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ; 
thoagh,  having  been  legally  deprived,  he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich 
than  he  was  emperor  of  Cnina.  And  Sancroft,  in  the  last  of  his  letters, 
piiblished  by  D'Oylv  (Ufe,  p.  303),  sims  '  W.  C 

'*  The  Strange  aocument,  by  whicn  he  appointed  Dr.  Llo^d  his  vicar- 
goieral,  is  printed  in  Latin,  in  D'Oyh/'g  Sancroft ^  p.  296,  and  in  English,  in 
Ufe  of  Ken,  hy  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

*"  Lathbwy's  Higt.  of  the  Nonjwrors,  p.  96 ;  Life  of  Ken,  hy  a  Layman, 
voL  ii.  pp.  641,  642. 
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out  as  fonning  the  real  ^piscopacy,  and  who  received  the 
homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  the  state.^^^  This  mock  suc- 
cession  of  imaginary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a 
Century ;  ^' ^  and,  by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchmen, 
lessened  the  power  of  the  church. ^'^^  In  several  instances, 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  two  bidiops  for 
the  same  place ;  one  nominated  by  the  spiritual  power, 
the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power.  Those  who 
considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  State,  of  course 
attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 
appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  ra- 

^^^  The  strudle  between  James  and  William  was  essentdally  a  struggle 
between  ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  aeeo 
as  early  as  1689,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Bumet,  who  was  much  more  a 
politician  than  a  priest,  ^  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Ja- 
cobite  party,  under  which  they  might  more  safelj  shelter  themselves.*  Om 
Tiine,  yol.  ly.  p.  57.  See  also,  on  this  identification  of  the  Jacobites  with 
the  church,  Btrck's  Life  of  Tiücison^  p.  222 ;  and  the  argument  of  Dodwell, 
pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dodwell  justiy  observed,  that  tne  succeasors  of  the 
depriyed  bishops  were  schismatical,  in  -a  spiritual  point  of  yiew ;  and  that, 
'  it  they  shoula  prctend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would  overthrow 
the  bemg  of  a  church  as  a  society.'  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  eyidently  intruders,  according  to  church  prmciples ;  and  as  their  in- 
trusion  could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  foUowed  that 
the  success  of  the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church 
ones.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  ia  the 
elevation  of  the  State  aboye  the  church  ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  eleyation  of  the  commons  aboye  the  crown. 

"1  According  to  Dr.  D*Oyly  (Life  of  Sancrofl,  p.  297),  Dr.  Qoxdon/died 
in  London,  Noyember  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  la£t  nonjuring 
bishop.'  In  Short'8  Bist,  ofthe  Church  of  England,  p.  683,  Lond.  1847,  it  is 
also  stated.  that  *  this  schism  continued  tili  1779.'  But  Mr.  Hallam  (Caut. 
Hi^,  yol.  li.  p.  404)  has  pointed  out  a  paasage,  in  the  State  TrialSf  which 
proyes  that  another  of  the  bishops,  named  Cartwright,  was  ^till  lirinff  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1793  j  and  Mr.  Lathbury  (Hist,  of  the  Nonjuron^  Lond.  1845, 
p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

"«  Calamy  {Own  Life,  yol.  i.  pp.  828-330,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  867, 868)  gires 
an  interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the 
reyolution.  Indeed,  their  bitteraess  was  such,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  coin 
names  for  the  two  parties ;  and,  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first 
time,  hear  the  expressions,  high-church  and  low-church.  See  BumeCi  Ov% 
Time,  yol.  iy.  p.  447,  yol.  y.  p.  70.  Compare  Wikon^s  Life  of  De  Foe,  voL  ii. 
p.  26 ;  Pari.  Mist.  yol.  yi.  pp.  162,  498.  On  the  difference  between  tiiem,  as 
it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  see  Somers  Tracts,  roL  xii.  p.  532, 
and  Metcpherson's  Orig,  Papers,  yol.  ii.  p.  166.  On  the  dawning  schism  in  the 
church,  see  the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690,  ParL  Hist,  yol.  y.  p.  593. 
Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  teil  which  was  the  roal  cnurch. 
See  curious  eyidence  of  this  perplexity  in  Somers  TracU^  yoL  ix.  pp.  477-48L 
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pidly  increasing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages 
to  ecclesiastical  theories.^^^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long 
existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
terests  ofthe  clergy.^'^*  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance  which  considerably increased  this  alienation.  Many 
of  the  English  clergy,  though  they  retained  their  afFection 
for  James,  did  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  go- 
vernment,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  livings.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  interest,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  between  a 
king  by right  and  a  king  in  possession.^^*  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to 
James;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their 
churches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their 
closets.^^^    By  this  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of 

"'  The  alteraaÜTe  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (Lifeof  Km^ 
6jf  a  Laymanj  vol.  ii.  p.  6Ö9) :  '  If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawlul 
biehop,  then  the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and 
no  otper ;  then  all  tiie  bishops  who  own  the  authoritj  of  a  new  archbishopy 
and  live  in  communion  with  him^  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live 
in  communion  with  schismatical  bishop  are  schismatics  themselves;  and 
the  whole  Church  of  England  now  established  by  law  is  schismatical.' 

^'^*  Lord  Mahon  {Hist.  of  England,  yol.  ii.  p.  245)  notices,  what  he  terms, 
the  '  unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  ^tate.'  consequent  upon 
the  Revolution  of  1088 :  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused 
by  the  same  event,  see  PhiÜimore's  Mem.  of  LyÜleton,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

"^  The  old  absurdit^  of  de  facto  and  de  jure ;  as  if  any  man  could  retain 
ft  right  to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy ! 

"*  In  1715,  Leslie,  by  for  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position : 
*You  are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — ^swear,  or  swear  not:  if  you  swear, 
70Q  kill  the  soul ;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of 
your  bread.'  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ÖSiS.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was 
vhat  might  have  been  expected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  boasts  (Somers  TracU,  vol.  x.  p.  344)  that  the  oaths  taken  by 
the  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the  govemment :  *  not  that  the  govem- 
ment  receives  any  security  from  oaths.'  Whiston,  too,  says  in  his  Memoire^ 
p.  30 :  '  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  those  of  the 
university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the  govemment,  seemed 
to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against  its  dictates.' 
This  was  in  1693  j  and,  in  1710,  wo  find :  '  There  are  now  circumstances  to 
mftke  US  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  Instructions  to  take 
sny  oaths,  to  get  posseasion  of  a  pulpit  for  the  Service  of  the  cause,  to  beUow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender.'  Somers  Dracts, 
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the  clergy  were  at  once  tumed  into  concealed  rebels;  and 
^e  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  notoriously 
guilty,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the  pro- 
gress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.^^^ 

As  the  eighteenth  Century  advanced,  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been 
Convocation ;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body, 
were  able  to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  what- 
ever  might  be  hostile  to  the  church;  and  had,  moreover, 
an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed,  of  de- 
vising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  authority. ^^ 
But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was  token 
from  thera.  Within  a  very few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Convocation  feil  into  general  contempt;^^®  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finaUy  prorogued  by  an  act 
of  the  crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country 

ToL  zii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact^  or,  at  all  events.  a  belief  of  it, 
was  soon  diffused ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lora  Cowper,  thoi 
lord  chancellor,  said,  in  the  House  of  Loids.  '  that  bis  majesty  had  also  tbe 
best  part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading  interest ;  theU  astothe  der^,  he 
woula  say  nothing — hut  that  it  was  notoriaua  that  the  majority  of  the  p(^ndaee 
had  been  poisoned,  and  that  the  poiaon  tüas  not  ff  et  qmte  expt&ed^  Päd.  Eid. 
Tol.  vii.  p.  541 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite  verbatim,  in  CampbetTs  Chtmcdr 
hrs,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

"'  '  The  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contribated  not 
a  little  to  fortify  the  ffrowing  atheism  of  the  present  age.'  Bttmefs  Om 
Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176, 177 ;  tnd 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  573.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  was  then  usual  to  confuse  scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two 
things  are  not  only  different,  but  incompatible.  In  regard  to  tue  quibUe 
respecting  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the 
reader  should  compare  fTtZwon'«  Mem,  of  De  Foe,  voL  i.  pp.  171, 172 ;  Somat 
TracU,  voL  ix.  p-  531 ;  CampbeWs  Chanceflora,  vol.  iv.  p.  409 ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  written  in  1717,  in  NichMe  LU,  BhutraÜoMj 
vol.  iv.  pp.  120-123. 

^^^  Among  which  must  be  particnlarly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censor- 
ing  all  books  that  ehcouraged  firee  inquiiy.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were 
extremely  mischievous.  See  Lathhury's  JEid.  of  Convocation^  pp.  124,  286^ 
838,  851 ;  and  WiUon's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"»  In  1704,  Bumet  {(hon  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  1381  says  of  Convocation,  'bot 
little  Opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them.' 
In  1700,  there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Con- 
vocation  for  Oanterbury ;  which^  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Lifi 
of  Archbiehop  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome^  vol.  i.  p.  348,  where  this  wietched 
&ad  is  related  with  great  gravity. 
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had  no  further  occasion  for  its  services.^®^  Since  that 
period,  this  CTeat  Council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowea  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  con- 
nivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  pennitted  to  re- 
assemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body 
does  not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influ- 
ence ;  its  resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions 
are  no  longer  studied ;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
continues  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  inter- 
ests,  which,  only  a  few  generations  ago,  were  considered 
by  every  statesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance.^®* 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tend- 
ency  of  things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the 
country  no  longer  flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred 
those  secular  professions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely 
to  be  rewarded.^®*^     At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural 

'^  Charies  Butler  (EenUniscences,  toI.  ii.  p.  96)  saya,  that  the  final  pro- 
logation  was  in  1720;  but,  according  to  all  the  otner  authorities  I  have  met 
with,  it  was  in  1717.  See  HaüanCs  Conä.  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  396 ;  Lathbury'$ 
Eid,  of  Convocationy  p.  385 ;  Mahon^s  Hist,  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  302 ; 
Monk'B  Life  of  HenUey,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

•  ^^  A  letter,  written  by  the  Key.  Thomas  Clayton  in  1727|  is  worth  read- 
ing,  as  Ulustrating  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts, 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  obvious  degeneracj  of  the  age  is,  that»  owing 
to  Convocation  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  '  hold  and  impious  books  ap- 
pear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  anv  public  censure.'  See  this  letter, 
in  NkhdsB  lÜustratiotu  of  the  Eighteenth  Century j  vol.  iv.  pp.  414-416 )  and 
compare  with  it,  Letter»  oetu>een  WarburUm  and  Hurd,  pp.  310-312. 

^^On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecdesiastical  literature,  see  note  38  in 
this  chapter.  In  1686,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were 
becomin^  more  sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  England  %  Wimta, 
MC  Ivi.  m  Somer$  Tract$f  vol.  ix.  p.  231,  where  the  writer  moumfully  states, 
that  in  his  time  '  physic  and  law^  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  na- 
tions  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and 
sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and  preferred  tnuch  twove  the  divme*s 
pvfeuion.*  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most  displayed  by  young  men 
of  intellect ;  aud  a  laige  amount  of  energy  being  thus  dravni  off  firom  the 
church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power  which  haa 
heen  already  noticed  ;  and  which  is  ako  indicated  by  Coleridge,  in  his  re- 
Durks  on  the  '  apologizing  theology '  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.  Cole^ 
nage's  LH.  Bemams,  vol.  üi.  pp.  61,  62,  116, 117, 119.  Compare  Stephen^s 
^uay9  on  Ecdedast.  Biog.  2a  edit.  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  on  *  this  depression 
of  theology  3'  and  Hare'i  Mission  ofthe  Camforterj  1860,  p.  264,  on  the  '  in- 
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part  of  the  great  movement,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument,  which  they  had  been  used  to 
hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not  only  in 
the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  Century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.^^  In  the 
sixteenth  Century,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them, 
and  advanced  with  such  st^adiness,  that,  since  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  there  has  been  no  instanee  of  any  ecclesi- 
astic  being  made  lord  chancellor  ;^^  and,  since  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  there  has  been  no  instanee 
of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed, 
holding  any  important  office  in  the  State. ^®^  Nor  has  this 
increasing  ascendency  of  lajmaen  been  confined  to  the 
executive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consisted  of  temporal  peers ;  the  other  half 

tellectually  feebler  age.'  Evelyn,  in  1601,  laments  the  diminislied  eneifnr 
then  beginning  to  be  observed  among  'young  preachero.'  JEvefyn's  Dian/t 
vol.  iii.  p.  309 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1606,  of  this  *  dead  and  lifeless 
way  of  preaching,'  see  Zdfe  of  Cudworth^  p.  36,  in  yol.  L  of  CudwortKB  IiUd- 
lect  Syst. 

'^  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  State  of  things  in  England  in  the  fif- 
teenth Century,  says,  '  Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  goTemment,  the  privy 
seals,  cabinet  counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambaasadois,  commia- 
sioners  to  open  parliament,  and  to  Scotland ;  presidents  of  the  king*s  couiicil, 
Supervisors  of  the  royal  works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  ma»- 
ters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the  physicians,  both  to  the  kine  and  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  afterwards.'  Turner' s  Eid. 
of  Efiglandf  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enormous  wealth,  see  EcdedonCt  E^ 
Ush  AntiquUies,  p.  1^ :  ^  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  Century,  it  u 
calculated  that  very  nearly  one-haJf  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom.  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.' 

^^  In  1625,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
lord-keeper ;  and  Lord  Campoell  observes  {Lives  ofthe  ChanceilorSf  vol.  ü 
p.  492)  :  ^  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  nas  held  the  great  setl 
of  England ;  and,  notwithstandin^  the  admiration  in  some  quartera  of  medi- 
»val  usages,  I  presume  the  expenment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.* 

*•*  Monk  (Lt/e  of  Bentleyy  voL  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson, 
bishop  of  Brintol,  was  Moid  privv  seal,  anoi  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  is  the  last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  figh 
Offices  of  State.'  A  high-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  the  efibrt£ 
that  were  being  made  to  '  thrust  the  churchmen  out  of  their  placesof  power 
in  the  government'    Somers  lYacts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  211. 
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of  Spiritual  ones.^^^  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  the  spiritual  peers,  instead  of  fonning  one-half 
of  the  Upper  house,  had  dwindled  away  to  one-eighth  ;^®^ 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  they  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :^^  thus  supplying 
a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of  eccle- 
siastical  power  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modern 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  cleroryman  has  been  able  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people ;  the  House 
of  Commons  having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors 
against  a  profession  which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have 
been  gladly  admitted,  even  by  the  proudest  and  most  ex- 
clusive  assembly.^®^  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishops 
still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious  tenure  is 
everywhere  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
is  constantly  poüiting  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be 
far  distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set 
by  the  Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve 
the  Upper  house  of  its  spiritual  members ;  since  they,  by 
their  habits,  their  tastes,and  their  traditions,  are  evidently 
unfitt^d  for  the  profane  exigencies  of  political  life.^^ 

'^  In  and  after  tbe  reign  of  Henry  m.  '  the  number  of  archbiBhope, 
bbhops^  abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  persona  was  for  the  most  part  equal 
to,  and  Tery  often  tar  exceeded,  the  numoer  of  the  temporal  lords  and  ba- 
rona.*  Tarnfs  Parliaments  and  Courtcüs  of  England^  London,  1839,  p.  xvii. 
Of  thifl  Mr.  Parry  gives  several  instances ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is, 
that '  m  49  Henry  in.;  120  prelates,  and  only  23  temporal  lords,  were  sum- 
moned.'    This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case. 

^^^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1713,  in  Mahon^s  Hist,  of 
England,  voL  i.  pp.  43-45 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  w^as  207,  of 
whom  26  were  spirituaL     This  includes  the  Catholics. 

^^  By  the  retums  in  Bod  for  1854,  I  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
tun.<i  436  members,  of  whom  30  belong  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

^^*  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  Tiews,  of  this  final  ex- 
puläion  of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  PeUeiv's  Life  of  Sid-^ 
viouih,  ToL  i.  pp.  419,  420 ;  Stephem'a  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260 ; 
SoUandB  Mem.  ofthe  Whig  PaHg,  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180  ;  Campbell s  Chancet- 
fort.  vol.  vii.  p.  148 ;  TtMs  Life  of  Eldon,  voL  i.  p.  263 ;  Adolpkus's  Hid. 
of  George  III.,  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 

*^  Tbat  the  banishment  of  the  cleroy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  na- 
tun]  prelude  to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper,  was  hinted 
ftt  the  time,  and  with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discussion 
*  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Persona  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons/  Lord  Thurlow  *  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  thi» 
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While  the  fabric  of  superstition  was  thus  tott^ring 
from  internal  decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity  which  had  formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gra- 
dually  yielding  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  sud- 
denly  occurred  an  event  which,  though  it  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  evidently  took  by  surprise  even  those 
whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that 
great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting  Supplement 
to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The  dis- 
senters,  who  were  strengthened  bythe  expulsionof  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had 
constantly  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  feit  that  the 
moment  nad  now  come  when  they  could  assume  towards 
her  a  bolder  front  than  that  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
ventured.^^^  Besides  this,  they  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
ceived  fresh  causes  of  provocation.  After  the  death  of 
our  great  king  William  IIL,  the  throne  was  occupied  bv 
a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the  clergy 
would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^^^    Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took 

time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  Orders  of  the  clei^y 
it  might  go  the  length  of  stnking  at  the  right  of  the  reverend  hench  oppow^  to 
Beats  in  that  hottse ;  though  he  kaew  it  had  been  held  that  the  reverend  pre- 
lates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers.'  Pari  Sid.  roL 
XXXV.  p.  1542. 

'^'  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  fuU  extent  to  which  the  Churli 
of  England^  m  the  seventeenth  centurj,  persecuted  the  dissenten;  but 
Jeremy  White  is  said  to  have  had  a  list  of  six^  thousand  of  these  sofferen 
between  1660  and  1688,  of  whom  no  lese  than  nve  thousand  died  in  prieon. 
Bogue  and  Bennett^s  ff  ist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  On  the  cniel 
spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harrit» 
lAves  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orme's  Life'of  Otven,  p.  344;  Somtn 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed,  Harwood  franklj  said  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  in  1672,  *  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  sfaould 
not  have  ease.*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  580.  On  the  zeal  with  which  thiä 
principle  was  carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  TVadSy 
vol.  vii.  pp.  586>615  ;  and  the  Statement  of  De  Foe,  in  Wiison's  Life  ofDe 
FoCf  vol.  li.  pp.  443-444. 

^^  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  pre- 
served  for  the  instniction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materia]s  for  esti- 
mating  the  abilities  of  Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  Dalrymple's  Memcirn, 
In  one  of  them  Anne  writes,  soon  after  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
Bcience  was  issued^ '  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church 
of  England  have.    AU  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what  thej  please.    Ererj 
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place,  and  during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with 
a  deference  which  William  had  disdained  to  show.^^  The 
natural  coDsequence  immediately  foUowed-  New  measures 
of  persecution  were  devised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed 
against  those  Protestants  who  did  not  conform  to  the  doc- 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  English  church  J  ^  But  after  the 
death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied ;  their  hopes 
revived,^^^  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them 
were  repealed.^^^  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed 
more  on  a  level  with  their  opponeuts,  and  as  their  temper 
was  soured  by  the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
was  inevitable.^^'     For  by  this   time   the   protracted 

one  has  the  firee  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us, 
which  I  think  to  all  impartial  Jiidges  is  veiy  pMn.'  Dalrympk^s  Memoirs, 
appendix  to  book  v.  toi.  ii.  p.  173. 

^"  See  a  notable  passaffe  in  Somers  Tractsy  vol.  xii.  p.  568,  which  shoiild 
be  compared  with  Wilsons  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

^»*  Bogue  and  Benndfs  Histary  ofthe  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-230,  237, 
260-277 ;  and  RaüanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396, 397.  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
'Itis  impossible  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if 'the  queen's  lifo  had  pre- 
serred  the  Tory  govemment  for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration 
would  have  been  effaced.'  It  appears  from  the  Vemon  Correspond,  vol.  iii. 
p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal  ^  to  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elections ; '  and  we  know  from 
Biimet  {Own  Time,  vol.  v.  pp.  108,  136,  137,  218)  that  the  clergy  would 
bave  been  glad  if  Anne  had  aisplayed  even  more  zeal  against  them  than  she 
leally  did. 

^^  Bogue  and  BenneWs  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's 
Biä&ry  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an '  answer  to 
the  dissenters'  prayers.'  SotUhey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  135 ; 
See  also  p.  147,  on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome 
womsn. 

'^  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  '  the  act  against  occasional  conformity, 
aod  that  restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  Session  of  1719.'  Hm^ 
^m's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  398.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional 
eonformity  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Can- 
terbuiy  {Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist.  ofthe  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  132) ;  but  their 
Opposition  was  futile  ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished 
to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attomey- 
generaL  See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yorke,  in  Ifarris^s  Life  of  ITardtcicke,  vol.  i. 
pp.  19:},  194. 

^"  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  great  attention  was  excited  by 
the  way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into 
«ocieties  and  synods.  See,  in  the  Vemon  Correspond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-130, 
133, 156,  aome  Gurions  evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Vemon,  who 

was  then  secxetaiy  of  State ;  and  on  the  apprehenaions  caused  by  the  increase 
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tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those 
feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostility, 
often  linger  in  the  mind ;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have 
been  averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now 
despised ;  and  the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant 
persecution/^®  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  de- 
clining  power  of  the  church.  They  had  resisted  her  when 
she  was  strong ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Under  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  White- 
field,  the  first  of  theological  orators/^^  and  Wesley,  the 
jfirst  of  theological  statesraen,*^^  there  was  organized  a 
great  system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two 

of  tlieir  schools,  and  by  their  BYstematic  interference  in  electioBs,  see  Uft 
ofArchbishop  Sharp,  ecuted  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  pp.  125,  358.  The  chmch 
was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters*  scbools ;  and  in  1705,  the  Aich- 
bishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  '  apprehended  danger  from 
the  increase  of  dissenters^  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set  up 
by  them.*  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  492,  493.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1351,  1352. 

^^  In  Somers  TraciSj  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  'it  is  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  U.  *  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  diesenters  the  utmoet  axii- 
mosity  against  the  persecuting  churchmen.'  Their  increasing  diacoDtent 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  observed  by  Calamy.  See  CaUtmy^s  Own  Uft, 
yol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 

*••  Ir  the  power  of  moving  the  paseions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to 


Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197^ ;  and  the  eighteen  thousand  sennons 
wnich  he  is  said  to  have  poured  fortn  duiing  his  career  of  thirty-four  years 
(Southey's  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  531)  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects  on  all 
classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eageiTiess  with  which  his  discouises  were 
read  as  well  as  heard,  see  NtchoUi's  Xit,  Atiec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and  hU 
lUustrationSy  vol.  iv.  np.  302-304 ;   Mem,   of  Franklin,  by  Himsdf,  voL  L 

5p.  161-167  ;  I>oddriages  Correspond.  vol.  iv.  p.  55  j  StewarCs  Hulos.  of  the 
Ihid,  vol.  iii.  pp.  291,  292  ;  Lady  Mary  MonUtyu's  Letters,  in  her  W'orkfl, 
1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  162 ;  Correspond,  hetween  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  2nd 
edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  160-162 ;  MarchmotU  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

«<»  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (^Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221, 3rd  edit),  that 
bis  *  genius  for  govemment  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ; '  sod 
stronfirly  as  this  is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exa^eration  to  thofle 
who  have  compared  the  success  of  Wealey  with  his  difficiüties. 
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hundredyears,  asecond  spiritual  Reformation  was  effected 
in  cur  countiy.  In  the  eighteenth  Century  the  Wesleyans 
were  to  the  ßishops  what,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  the 
Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.^^^  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  intel- 
lectual  vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable. 
Since  the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  pro- 
dueed  one  man  of  original  genius ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Clarke,  they  have  not  had  among  them  evena  single 
Scholar  who  has  enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This 
mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline 
of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which  their  adversaries  have 
been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.^^*^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  ge- 
nerally  supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  Century  Protestant- 
ism  inflicted  upon  Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss 
in  the  number  of  its  members^^^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 

**  It  "Wfts  in  1739  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church, 
and  refased  to  ohey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  dio- 
cese.  Smähey^s  Life  of  Wesky,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  243.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  to  preach  in  the  fields.  See  the  remarkahle  entry  in  his  Journals, 
p.  >8,  29th  March,  1739. 

^^  They  frankly  confess  that  ^  indifierence  has  heen  another  enemy  to 
the  increase  of  the  diesen ting  cause.'  Bogue  and  Bennett' s  Hist.  ofthe  Dia- 
tenterSf  vol.  iv.  p.  320.  In  Newman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
pp.  39-43,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism, 
which  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have 
reached  that  point  in  which  '  order  takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm.'  p.  43. 
This  is  prohably  true  \  but  I  still  think  that  the  larger  cause  has  been  the 
more  active  one. 

^^  Walpole,  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century  (  Walpole's  Leiters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206, 272); 
■nd  I^rd  Carlisle,  in  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  (Pari,  Jiist.  vol.  xviii. 
p  634)  '  that  Methodism  was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the 
manofacturing  towns ; '  while,  to  come  down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a 
letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Eldon  (TuMs  Life  of  Eldon, 
vol.  ii.  p,  35)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in  the  anny. 

These  Statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague ;  bnt  we  have 
other  and  more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious 
diasent  Accordmg  to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III., 
Md  printed  by  Dalrymple  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  part.  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i. 
p.  40),  the  Proportion  in  £agland  of  confonnists  to  nonconformists  was  as 

VOL.  I.  CG 
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that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Protestant  faction,  unoppoaed 
by  the  go  vemment,  was  a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  we 
know  from  contemporary  histoiy  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.*^  Be- 
sides  this,  the  Wesleyans  displayed  an  Organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of 
the  church  could  conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps  still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity,  and  Pub- 
licity, by  which  their  proceedings  have  usually  been 
marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects;  and  by 
raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment,  have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exdusive 
and  superstitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the 
Anglican  hierarchy.^^ 

22|  to  1.  Eiglity-four  years  after  the  deatli  of  William,  the  dissenteiSf  in- 
Btead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimated  at  '  a  fourth  pMt 
of  the  whole  Community.'  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duke  of  Ratlaod, 
written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  Wattony  BUhop  of  Uandaf,  yoL  i.  p.  246.  Since 
then,  the  movement  has  Seen  uninterrupted ;  and  the  retums  reoently  pu^ 
lisheid  by  govemment  disclose  the  startlm^  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  Slst  Mareh 
1861,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  momin^  servioe 
only  exceeded  by  one-half  the  Independents^  Baptists,  and  MethodisU  wbo 
attended  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  See  the  Censos  Table,  in  Jomval 
of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  161.  If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to  surviye  another  Century  iJie  attocks 
of  ner  enemies. 

*®*  The  treatment  which  the  Weeloyans  received  from  the  clergy,  vamj 
of  whom  were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  tio- 
lence  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  govemment.  See  Sotdhejf*$  Life  of 
Weslet/y  vol.  i.  pp.  396-406.  Wesley  has  nimself  given  many  details,  whic)i 
Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  relate,  of  the  calumnies  and  insolts  to 
which  ne  and  bis  foUowers  were  subjected  by  the  clergy.  See  Wetiey'tJoi'r- 
nai4S,  pp.  114,  146,  178,  181,  198,  236,  266,  276,  376,  562,  619,  637, 646. 
Compare  Watsmi^a  OhservatioM  on  Southey^s  Wedeyy  pp.  173, 174 ;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  difiered  from  the  church,  see 
Coiiretpondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridgej  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  voL  iii.  pp.  108, 131, 
132,  144,  145,  156.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1766,  says  of  \^Tiitc- 
field, '  The  ministers  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  bsffie 
the  new  preacher;  they  preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the 
people  as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  &c.  &c. ;  in  fine,  they  oppoeed  him  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  eveiy  place 
where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  tke  public  Groiky'»  Tour  to  London^  Lond. 
1772,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

^^  That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  disaent  by  imparting  to  it  an  mitiAj 
character,  which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  isju- 
diciously  observed  in  Bogiie  md  BennetVa  Hialory  of  the  Düsenters,  vol.  iü* 
pp.  166, 166.  But  these  writers  deal  rather  too  haishly  with  Wealey ;  thougfa 
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But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed 
a  Single  step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical  power  was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  en- 
abled  to  secure  a  religious  liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but 
&r  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Among 
the  innumerable  Symptoms  of  this  great  movement,  there 
were  two  of  peculiar  importance.  These  were,  the  Sepa- 
ration of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  poli- 
tics.  The  Separation  from  morals  was  eflfect^d  late  in  the 
seventeenth  Century ;  the  Separation  from  politics  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing  instance  of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  both  these  great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  construct  a  System  of  morals 
without  the  aid  of  theology/^^®  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  that  the  State 
must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revelation,  but 

there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  yeiy  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of  power. 
At  an  early  period  of  bis  career  be  oegan  to  aim  at  objects  bigber  tban  tbose 
attempted  hj  the  Puritans,   wbose  efforts,  particularly  in  the  sixteenth 

in 


expresses 
boly  confessors'  (tbe 
Elizabetban  PuritanB);  'manj  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and 
strength  in  disputing  about  siirplice  and  noods^  or  kneeling  at  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  I'  JottrfuilSf  p.  249,  March  13tb,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  tbis  would 
bare  iU  satisfied  tbe  soaring  mind  of  Wesley;  and  from  tbe  spirit  which 
pervades  bis  voluminous  Journals,  as  well  as  from  the  careful  ana  far-seeing 
provisioDs  which  be  made  for  managing  bis  sect,  it  is  evident  that  tbis  great 
dchismatic  bad  larger  views  tban  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  that  be  wished 
to  organise  a  System  capable  of  rivalling  the  establisbed  church. 

**  Mr.  Ilallam  (Lit.  of  Europef  yol.  iii.  p.  390)  says,  that  Cumberland 
^aeems  to  bave  been  tbe  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to  establisb  sys- 
temalically  the  principles  of  moral  right  mdependently  of  revelation.'  See 
^y  on  tbis  important  change,  Whe^ceWs  JÜst.  of  Moral  Phüosophy  in  Eng^ 
londy  pp.  12, 64.  Tbe  dangers  always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis 
of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  understood  ;  but  by  no  writer  bave  they  been 
pointed  out  more  clearly  tban  by  M.  Charles  Com'te :  see  tbe  able  exposition 
in  bis  TrmtS  de  Ugidationy  vol.  i.  pp.  223-247.  There  is  a  short  and  un- 
satisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  oook  in  MackitUosh^s  Ethical  Phüosophy^ 
pp.  134-187.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  leaming,  and  is  noticed  by  M. 
Qaatrem^re  as  one  of  tbe  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  Quairemkre  mr  la 
iangue  et  la  LüUrattere  de  VEgypte,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
baring  publisbed  the  De  Legibm  in  1672.  Chalmen'e  Biog,  Dict,  vol.  xL 
pp.  138, 135. 
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to  expediency ;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particular 
creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  general  Utility .^^^  Nor  were  these  mere  barren  prin- 
ciples,  which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply. 
The  opinions  of  Cumberknd,  piished  to  their  fiirthest  ex- 
tent  by  Hume,^^  were  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  prac- 
tical  conduct  by  Paley,*^^^  and  tospeculative  jurisprudencc 
by  Bentham  and  Mill  f^^  while  the  opinions  of  Warburton, 
spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our 
legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not  only  byad- 
vanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who,  if 

807  'pjjig  <^gg  jjj  ]jia  work  entitled  TTte  AUiance  hetween  Church  and  SUde^ 
which  first  appeared,  accordingto  Hurd  {Life  of  WarlnirtonA794:,  4to,  p  \^ 
in  1736,  and,  as  maj  be  supposed,  caused  great  scandal.  The  history  of  its 
influence  I  shall  trace  on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  raulei 
should  compare,  respectingits  tendency,  Palmer  an  the  Cfaurch,  voL  iL  pp.  813, 
322, 323 ;  Parr's  Works,  toI.  i.  pp.  667,  666,  vol.  vü.  p.  128 ;  WTudtiyi  Dan- 
gere  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  190 ;  and  AichoUs  Lü.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  In 
January  1739-40,  Warburton  writea  to  Stukeley  {NichMs  Ilkutratimif 
Yol.  ii.  p.  63) :  '  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roada  in  theology  vtj 
by  the  clamour  of  the  bigota  against  me.'  See  alao  aome  letters- which 
paesed  between  him  and  the  eider  Pitt  in  1762,  on  the  subiect  of  expedieocr, 
printed  in  CTuttham  Correspond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  aeq.  Warburton  writ^ 
p.  190,  '  My  opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  atate  haa  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  errors  in  religion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  aa  to  attempt  to  repieas 
them.'  To  make  auch  a  man  a  bishop  waa  a  great  feat  for  the  eight^th 
Century,  and  would  have  been  an  impoaaible  one  for  the  aeventeenth. 

'^  The  relation  between  CumberiAnd  and  Hume  consiata  in  the  entirelj 
aecular  plan  according  to  which  both  inveatigated  ethica ;  in  other  re8pec^ 
there  ia  great  difierence  between  their  concluaiona  ;  but  if  the  aoti-theo- 
logical  methud  is  admitted  to  be  aound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatmeot  of 
the  aubject  by  Hume  ia  more  consequential  from  the  premiasea,  than  is  ihti 
by  hia  predecessor.  It  ia  thia  whicn  makea  Hume  a  continuator  of  Cum- 
berland ;  though  with  the  ad  van  tage,  not  only  of  Coming  half  a  Century  after 
him,  but  of  possesaing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The  ethical  speculi- 
tions  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  hia  Treaiise  of  Human  Nature  (Siimes 
Philosophical  Works j  £din.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  hia  Ingtan/ 
conceming  the  Principles  of  Mortd^,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  237-366. 

^^  The  moral  ayatem  of  Paley^  being  eaaentially  utilitarian,  completed  the 
revolution  in  that  field  of  inquirv ;  and  aa  bis  work  waa  drawn  up  with  great 
ability,  it  exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception.  Hia  Moral  emd  Polätcal  Phihsopky  was  published  in  1786;  in  17^ 
it  oecame  a  Standard  book  at  Cambridge ;  and  by  1806  it  had  '  paased  throogh 
fifteen  editiona.'  Meadley^s  Memoirs  of  Paieg,  pp.  127,  146.  Ciompare 
WhetcelTs  ffist.  of  Moral  PMlosophg,  p.  176 

^***  That  the  writinga  of  theae  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same 

scheme,  ia  well  known  to  those  who  have  atudied  the  history  of  the  achool 

to  which  they  belong ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each 

other,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  Jamea  Mill 

Jiimaelf,  in  Bentham's  Worksj  edit  Bowring,  vol.  z.  pp.  481,  482. 
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they  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.^^^ 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was   finally 

severed  from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of 

government.    As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at 

first  not  of  a  practica!)  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  cha- 

racter,  its  Operation  was,  for  many  years,  confined  to  a 

small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  those 

results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.     But 

there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same 

direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 

education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  per- 

haps  less  permanent.     To  trace  their  details,  and  point 

out  the  connexion  between  them,  will  be  the  business  of 

part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  work :  at  present,  I  can 

only  glance  at  the  leading  features.     Of  these,  the  most 

prominent  were:  The  great  Arian  controversy,  which, 

rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Waterland,  dis- 

seminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  ;^^^  the  Ban- 

gorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  eccle- 

siastical  discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions 

dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  church  f^^  the  great  work  of 

'*^  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament, 
and  the  steaoilj  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews, 
are  the  leading  Symptoms  of  this  fpeat  movement.  On  the  gradual  diffusion 
among  us  of  the  doctiine  of  ezpediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised 
to  sciencesy  ought  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable, 
but  a  moumful  letter,  written  in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  Wüberforcey  vol.  iy. 
p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord  Eldon  in  1828,  in  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldm^ 
voL  ii^.  20;^. 

'^^  From  a  curious  passage  in  HuttovCs  Life  of  HifMeif  p.  27,  we  leam 
that,  ia  1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians  had  penetrated  among 
the  tradesmen  at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this 
heresy,  NichM»  LU,  Anec,  vol.  viii.  p.  375  ;  PriesÜey's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  26^ 
28,  53 ;  Doddridge^B  Corrapond.  and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on 
Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom  Whiston  boasts  of  having  cor^ 
rupted,  see  WTMon's  Memoirs,  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  York  when  the  controversy  oegan,  foresaw  its  dangerous  consequencea. 
Life  of  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8,  135,  136.  See  further 
Madame's  note  in  Mosheim's  Eodesiad.  Hiä.  voL  ii.  pp.  293,  294 ;  LaMury*s 
EU,  of  Convocatüm,  pp.  338,  342,  351 ;  and  a  note  in  JBtUler*$  Bendnisc. 
▼oL  i  pp.  206,  207. 

"*  Mr.  Butler  (i/em.  ofihe  Catholics^  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  347-350)  notices 
with  evident  pleasure  the  efiect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the 
Anglican  Chuich.  Compare  Bogm  and  BennetCs  Ilitt,  ofihe  Diuenters,  yoL  ÜL 
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Blackburne  on  the  Confessional,  which  at  one  moment 
almost  caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itself  ;^^*  the 
celebrated  dispute  respecting  miraclesbetween  Middleton, 
Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued,  with  still  larger  views, 
by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas  f^^  the  exposure  of  the 
gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already  begun  by 
Daille  and  Barbeyrac,  was  foUowed  up  by  Cave,  Middle- 
ton, and  Jortin ;  the  important  and  unrefuted  Statements 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters ;  the 
additional  strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the 
lame  attacks  of  Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;*^* 

pp.  136-141.  Whiston  (MemoirSf  p.  244)  says :  '  And,  indeed,  this  Bangorian 
controversj  seemed  for  a  great  while  to  engroas  the  attention  of  the  pnblic/ 
See  more  about  it  in  LaMury^s  Hid,  of  Convocation,  pp.  372-383 ;  NickoUt 
IM,  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  152,  vol.  ix.  pp.  438,  434,  516 ;  NichMs  lüustraUontj 
vol.  i.  p.  840 ;  Biskop  NeiatovCi  Life  of  Himsdfj  pp.  177, 178. 

^'^  The  CotifessUmal,  a  most  abfe  attack  on  the  Bubscription  of  creeds  aod 
articles,  was  published  in  1766 ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporarv  obsenrer, 
'it  excited  a  general  spirit  of  inquiiy.'  Cappe^»  Memoirs,  pp.  147,'  148.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  1772  a  sodety  was  instituted  bj  Blackburne  and 
other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  avowöl  object  of  doing 
away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion.  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  L  p.  570; 
IlkutraUons,  vol.  vi.  p.  854  A  petition  against  the  Articles  was  at  once 
drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  (Adolphtta'a  George  111,  voL  i.  p.  506),  and 
brought  oefore  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate  which 
followed,  Sir  Wüliam  Meredith  said  that  '  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  firamed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal 
and  enlarffed  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy.'  Pari  Hiat.  vol.  xvii.  p.  24Ö. 
He  addea,  p.  247 :  '  Several  of  the  Articles  are  absolutely  nnintelhgible, 
and,  indeed,  contradictory  and  absurd.'  Lord  George  Germain  said :  'In  m? 
apprehension,  some  of  the  Articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self- 
contradictory.'  p.  265.  Mr.  Sawbridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  '  strik- 
ingly  absurd ;'  Mr.  Salter  that  they  are  '  too  absurd  to  be  defended;'  and 
Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  'palpaoly  ridiculous.'  p.  294.  For  further  in- 
formation  on  this  attempt  at  rerorm,  see  Dianey'sLife  of  Jebb,  pp.  31-36 ; 
Meadley*8  Mem,  of  Paley,  j)p.  88-94 ;  HodgeofCs  Life  of  P&rteus,  pp.  38-40  j 
Memoirs  of  Priestky,  vol.  li.  p.  582 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  PalmerU 
TVeatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

^^^  Hume  says,  that  on  his  retum  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  ^  all  Enfr- 
land  in  a  fermenton  account  of  Dr.  Middleton*8  Free  Inquiry,*  Sume'fLife 
of  Simsdf  in  his  Workn,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  niasterly  attack,  Nichohs  llkutrations  of  the  Eighteenih  Otdvyt 
vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  Doddridge*B  Corrfepond. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  536,  537 :  and  on  the  'miraculous  controversy '  in  reneru,  see 
Porteus's  Life  of  Secker,  1797,  p.  88 ;  PhilUmore^s  Mem,  of  LytUeiony  voL  l 
p.  161 ;  NichoWB  IM,  Anec,  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  üi.  pp.  635,,  750,  vd.  v. 
pp.  417,  418,  600 ;  HuWb  LeUera,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109 ;  JVarbwion'a  Letten 
to  Hurd,  pp.  49,  60. 

'^^  OMon^i  DecUne  and  FaU  has  now  been  jealoualj  scrutinixed  by  two 
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while,  not  to  mention  inferior  matters,  the  Century  was 
closed  amid  the  confusion  caused  by  that  decisive  con- 
troveiOT  between  Person  and  Travis,  respecting  the  text 
of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited  inunense  atten- 
tion,^^^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  disco- 
veries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was 
shown  to  be  impossible.^^®  These  things,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  and  startUng  succession,  perplexed  the  faith 

frenerations  of  eager  and  unficrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing 
the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  say,  that  hj  each  succeäsive 
ficrutiny  it  hais  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  ms  celebrated  fifteenth  and 
fdxteenth  chapters,  all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhauated ;  but 
the  only  result  haa  been,  that  while  the  fame  of  the  hiatorian  is  untamished, 
the  attacka  of  hia  enemies  are  falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of 
(jibbon  lemains ;  but  who  ia  there  who  feela  any  interest  in  what  was 
written  against  bim  P 

^"  On  the  eifect  produced  by  these  matchless  lettere  of  Porson,  see  JJor- 
foniti  Life  of  Bishop  Burgesa^  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the 
question  in  England,  see  Ccdamy'a  (htm  Life^  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  44*3 ;  Monk's 
Life  ofBenÜey,  vol.  u.  pp.  16-19^  146,  286-2ä) ;  Butier's  Bemini»cence$,  yol.  i. 
p.  211.    Compare  Sotners  TractSj  vol.  xii.  p.  137,  voL  xiii.  p.  468. 

'^^  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  fiist  clearly  exbibited  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  Previously,  the  geologists 
had  for  the  moat  past  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  in- 
creasing  boldness  of  public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  Institute  indepen- 
dent  investigations,  without  regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this 
point  of  view,  much  was  efiected  by  the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose  work, 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  firat  attempt  'to  explain  the  former 
chAoges  of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents.* 
Ljfeifi  IMnciple»  of  Geology y  p.  60.  To  establish  this  method  was,  of  course, 
to  dMolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  Symptom  of  the 
change  was  seen  in  1773,  that  is,  tifteen  years  before  Hutton  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  Watson^B  Life  of  Hinuelf  vol.  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
'  free-thinkers '  attacked  the  *  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  especially 
rince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  TraveU  through  Sicik/  and  Malta.' 
According  to  Lowndes  (Bibhographer'a  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Brydone's 
hook  was  publiahed  in  1773 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the 
tendency  of  these  inquiries :  see  hia  Discoune  on  the  God$  of  Oreece.  Italy, 
ond  Lu&a,  in  which  he  observes  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233)  with  regret,  that  he 
lived  in  '  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous  persons  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses  conceming  the 
primitive  world.'  Since  then,  the  proffress  of  geology  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  historical  value  of  the  writmgs  of  Moses  is  abandoned  by  all 
ralightened  men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselyes.  I  need  only  refer 
to  what  haa  been  said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  proiession, 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden  Powell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in 
^ewman's  Phases  of  Faith.  p.  111  (compare  pp.  122,  123) ;  and  the  still 
iDore  decisive  remarks  in  PowelTs  Sermons  on  ähridiamty  without  Judaism, 
1H56,  pp.  38,  39.  For  other  instanoes,  see  lyeJTa  Seconä  Visit  to  the  United 
aMet,  1840^  voL  L  pp.  210,  220. 
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of  men,  disturbed  their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  eflFects 
on  the  public  mind,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their 
generalbearings,except  by  taking  into  consideration  some 
other  circumstances  with  whiih  the  great  progress  was 
intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun, 
not  only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated 
their  curiosity ;  and  the  diflFusion  of  education  supplied 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and 
one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  pari  of 
those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto  been 
shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  Orders  on  the  only  day 
they  had  time  to  attend  them,^^®  and  newspapers  on  the 
only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them.*^^  It  was  then 
that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  country,  circulating  li- 
braries ;  ^*^^  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing, 

'^^  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sunday-sclioolB  wese  began  by  Baikes,  in 
1781  'f  but,  though  be  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a 
Buitable  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or 
immediately  after  1765.  See  Cappe's  Memoirs,  pp.  118, 122;  Harforii  Uft 
of  BurgesSy  p.  92  \  NichoWa  LU,  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431,  toL  iz.  p.  540 ; 
Chalmers's  JBwg.  Dict.  vol.  xxv.  p.  485 ;  Joum.  (rf  SLat,  JSoc.  voL  x.  p.  196, 
Tol.  xüL  p.  265 ;  Hodgson's  Life  of  PorieuSy  p.  92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer  i 
Social  Statics,  p.  343,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Uhurch  of  England  were,  as  a 
body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Compare  Wattwt 
Observatums  on  Southey*8  Wesley,  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  tney  ilicTeaf«d 
rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ^entury  had  become  common,  ^ee  NiMt* 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  v.  pp.  678,  679 ;  NichoWs  lüustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  Ufe  of 
Wüberforce,  voL  i.  p.  180,  vol.  iL  p.  296 ;   Wedey's  JoumaUj  pp.  806,  897. 

**®  Mr.  Hunt  (Iiist,  of  Newapt^^ers^  vol.  i.  p.  273)  makes  no  mention  of 
Sunday  newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785 ;  but,  in  1799, 
Lord  Belgrave  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared 
*  about  the  year  1780.*  Fori  Uiat,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wüberfo«» 
tried  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  suppress  them.  Life  of  Wilberforcej  voL  ii. 
pp.  338,  424. 

^^  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  was  not  a  Single  cir- 
culating library  in  the  nnetropolis.  See  FrankUn^a  Life  of  Jüimaelff  voL  l 
p.  64;  and,  in  1697,  ^the  only  library  in  London  which  approaciied  th« 
nature  of  a  public  libraiy  was  that  of  Sion  College,  belonging  to  the  London 
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instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London,  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  country-towns/^*'"^  It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  Century,  that  the  earliest  systematic  efforts 
were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  prineiples,  by  writing  treatises 
on  them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  ;*^^  while,  at  the 

dergy.*  Eüts^s  LeUers  ofLüerary  Mm^  p.  24Ö.  The  exact  dftte  of  the  earliest 
drculatiiig  library  I  haye  not  yet  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey 
{The  Doäor^  edit.  Wärter^  1848,  p.  271),  the  firet  aet  up  in  London  waa 
about  the  niiddle  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  by  Samuel  Fancourt.  Ilutton 
{Li/e  of  Hinuelff  p.  279)  says,  ^  I  waa  the  first  who  opened  a  circulating 
library  in  Birmingnam,  in  1751.'  Other  notices  of  them.  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  Century^  will  be  found  in  Coleridge'M  Biographia  Literariay  vol.  ii. 
p.  329,  edit  1847 ;  Leigh  Uunfs  Autobiography^  toI.  i.  p.  260 ;  Nicholss  Lü. 
Anec.  voL  iii.  pp.  648,  682 ;  NichoWs  lUustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  WTteweWs 
Eid.  of  Morai  Philosophy,  p.  190;  Sinclair  8  Corregpond,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
Indeed,  they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax 
them,  'by  a  Ucence,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Od,  per  100  volumee  per  annum.' 
Skdair'a  Hist.  ofihe  Revenuey  toI.  iii.  p.  268. 

"^  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  bis  own  life.    In  this 

cuiious  work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  '  few  printere  in  England, 

except  London,  at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool, 

Whitehaven,  Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part 

now  abound.'   Life  of  Thomas  Gent^  pp.  20,  21.     (Compare  a  list  of  countiy 

printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  Nichols'a  La,  Anecroh  i.  p.  289.)    IIow  this 

State  Ol  things  waa  remedied,  is  a  most  important  inquiry  for  the  historian ; 

but  in  thia  note  I  can  onl^  ^ive  a  few  iUustrationa  of  the  condition  of  difler- 

ent  dlstricts.    The  first  pnnting-office  in  Kochester  was  established  by  Fisher, 

who  died  in  1786  {Nichda's  LU,  Anec.  vol.  iü.  p.  676) ;  the  first  in  Whitby, 

was  in  1770  (lUueCrationSy  vol.  iii.  p.  787)  ;  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died 

in  1793,  *  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield '  (Ibid. 

Tol.  vi.  p.  320).     In  the  reign  of  Anne,  tnere  was  not  a  Single  bookseller  in 

Birmingham  (Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  Ist  series,  1849,  p.  6C8) ;  but,  in 

1749,  we  find  a  printer  established  there  (JfulTs  Letters,  Lond.  1778,  vol.  i. 

p.  92);  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  printer  even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Hist,  vol. 

xyii.  p.  1099).     In  other  parta  the  movement  was  slower ;  and  we  are  told 

that,  about  1780,  'there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in  Comwall/  Life  of 

Samuel  Drew,  hy  his  Souy  18;)4,  pp.  40,  41. 

*"  Desagu.iers  and  Hill  were  tne  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  1. 
l)e<«guliers  was  '  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experiniental 
philosophy.'  Southey^s  Commonplnce  Book,  3d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also 
remy  Cydopadia,  voL  viii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementarv  works,  compare 
yichols^s  LH,  Anec,  vol.  vi.  p.  81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the 
example  of  publishin^  populär  scientific  works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well 
euited  to  that  in^uisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe  Horace  Walpole,  ho 
*eimed  fifteen  gumeaa  a  week.'  Letter  to  Henry  Zouch,  January  üd,  1761, 
in  WalpoUfS  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the 
natural  sciencea  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which 
niiffht  be  quoted,  a  note  in  PuUeney^s  Hist.  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and, 
May  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on 
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same  time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopsedias  enabled  thar 
results  to  be  brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form 
more  accessible  than  any  hitherto  eniployed.^**  Then,  too, 
we  fii^t  meet  with  literaiy  periodic^  I4vie^v8 ;  by  means 
of  which  large  bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  informa- 
tion,  scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superior  to  their  fonner 
ignorance.^^^  The  formation  of  societies  for  purchasing 
books  now  became  general;^^  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
Century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  readingmen  among 
the  industrious  classes.^^^  In  every  department,  the  same 
eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century,  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men  ;2*^»  and  this  was  foUowed  by  a  stiU  bolder  innovation, 
for,  in  1769,  therewas  held  the  first  public  meetingever 

phymcal  fiubjects.  (MemoitM  of  PriesÜey,  yol.  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did 
something  in  the  same  direction  (Prwra  Life  of  Goldsmith^  voL  i  pp.  414, 
409,  vol.  ii.  p.  198);  and  Pennant,  whoee  earlieat  work  appeared  in  176fH 
was  '  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  histoiy  of  Britain  in  a  populär  ind 
interesting  style.'  Stoainmm  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  50.  In  the 
leign  of  Geoi^  IL,  publishers  began  to  enoourage  elementaiy  works  on 
chemistry.    Ntchoh^s  lAt.  Anec.  toI.  ix.  p.  763. 

^  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictümary  of  AiU  mi 
Sciences ;  and  from  this,  according  to  NichoUs  La,  Anec,  rol.  ix.  pp.  770, 
771,  has  'orig^nated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopaediaa  that  hsre 
since  appeared.'  Compare  vol.  t.  p.  059 ;  and  Bogue  and  BennetC»  Hiä.  of 
the  Disaenters,  voL  iv.  p.  600. 

^*^  Late  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  Englimd 
to  establish  literary  Journals.  Haüatn's  LU,  of  Europej  toI.  iii.  p.  5d9;  and 
Dibdin's  BibHomania^  1842,  p.  16.  But  reviews,  as  we  now  unaerBtand  the 
Word,  meaninff  a  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession  of 
George  II. ;  out.  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increaoe. 
Compare  Wrights  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  1848,  vol.  L  p.  904^ 
with  NichoU's  LU.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  507,  508.  At  an  earlier  pericd,  tbe 
functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Monk  says,  by  pamphletsw  Mimk*i 
Lifeof  BenUeyy  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

^*  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-mcietiefl. 
See,  for  example  Doddridge's  Correspond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  119 }  Jesee^s  lAfe  if 
Selyn/n^  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  NichoWs  lüwitratioM  of  the  Bighteenth  Century,  toL  t. 
pp.  184,  824,  825 ;  Wakeßdd's  Life  of  Hinuelf  vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Memoin  nf 
Svr  J.  E.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  Life  of  Ao9coe,  by  hü  Son,  voL  i.  p.  228  (thongii 
this  last  was  perhaps  a  circulating  library). 

^^  *  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  oomposed  piincipaUy  of  reading  men 
of  the  lower  ranks.'    Life  ofDr.  Cttrriey  by  his  Son,  voL  i.  p.  175. 

'^  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  So- 
ciety ;  respecting  which  the  reader  should  compare  Can^pbeffe  Livet  of  iht 
Chanceliars,  vol.  vi.  p.  873;  Grosley's  London,  vol.  i.  p.  150;  FdrL  Eid, 
ToL  xvii.  p.  301 ;  Southey*8  Commot^dace  Book,  4th  series,  p.  339 ;  Ihrätri 
Life  of  Ooldtmäh,  vol.  i.  p.  310;  Priores  Life  of  GMsnuth,  voL  L  pp.  419, 
4ä0;  Prior' a  Life  of  Bwke^  p.  76;  NichoUs  LÜ.  Anec,  yoL  iü.  p.  154. 
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assembled  in  England,  the  first  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting  theirpolitical  rights/^^ 
About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  communicated  to 
them  throuffh  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.^^  Shortly 
before  thisf  poütical  newspapers  arie>  and  a  shai^ 
struggle  broke  out  between  tnem  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates; 
the  end  of  which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by 
the  crown,  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  were  able  ta  study  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with 

"* '  From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of 
public  meetings  in  England.'  Albemarle^s  Mem,  ofRockmghamy  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
'Public  meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  inight  declare  their 
newly-acquired  consciousness  of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
liigher  than  the  year  1769 ;  but  they  were  now  (•'.«.  in  1770)  of  daily  oceur- 
rence.'  Cook^s  ITüt,  of  Parti/,  vol.  iii.  p.  187.  See  also  Haüam's  Const,  Hist, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  420. 

^'^  The  most  interesting  tiials  were  first  noticed  in  newspi^ers  towards 
ihe  end  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  IL  CampbeWs  ChemcdlarBf  voL  v.  p.  62,  voL  vi. 
p.  54. 

^^  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly;  and  the  first  daily  paper 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmonds's  Essay  on  Neiospc^serSf 
in  Journal  of  Statist.  Society y  vol.  iv.  p.  11.3,  with  Htmfs  Hist.  of  Netcspapers, 
Tol  i.  pp.  167,  175,  vol.  ii.  p.  90 ;  and  NichMs  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  In 
inOf  taey,  instead  of  merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to 
take  part  in  'the  diacuasion  of  political  topics'  (Haüatn's  Const,  Hist, 
^oL  iL  p.  443]) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been  preceded  a  very  few  years  by 
l^e  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  curious  passage  in  Wit- 
*on'i  Hfe  of  De  Jhe,  voL  ii.  p.  29\  it  became  evident  that  a  great  movement 
was  at  band  in  regard  to  the  aiffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
jeais  after  the  deaui  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of 
public  opinion.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  new  power  which  I  have  met 
with,  in  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Danyers,  in  1738 ;  which  is 
"worik  quoting,  both  because  it  marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  charac- 
teristic  of  that  troublesome  class  to  which  the  man  belonged.  '  But  I  be- 
Heye/ says  this  distinguished  legislator, — '  but  I  believe  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  govemed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of,  as  a  supreme  au- 
thority,  in  any  age  or  countiy  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not  consist  in 
the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
^  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  go- 
▼ernment :  but,  sir,  it  is  the  govemment  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our 
veeklv  newspapers  are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than 
acta  of  parliament ;  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  moie 
^eight  with  the  multitude  than  the  opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the 
«ngdom.'    Por/.  Art.  voL  X.  p.  448. 
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the  national  affairs.^^^  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  com- 
pleted,  when  fresh  Stimulus  was  givenby  the  Promulgation 
ofthat  greatpoliticaldoctrine  of  personal  representation,^ 
which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it ;  and  the  germ 
of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  Century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to 
take  root  and  flourish.^**  Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
eighteenth  Century,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of 
religion  in  which  hitherto  they  had  never  been  consulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their 
growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other  matters,  must 
ultimately  be  referred.^^^ 

^^  This  great  contest  wafl  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772 ;  when,  tt 
Lord  Campbell  says,  *  the  right  of  publiahing  parliamentair  debates  w 
Bubstantially  established.'  CampbelTs  ChanceUorSy  toI.  y.  p.  611,  toI.  vi  p.  90. 
For  further  Information  respecting  this  important  victorv,  see  Cookei  Biä, 
of  Party j  vol.  iii.  pp.  179-184 ;  Ahnon's  Carrespond.  of  tVilkeSf  1805,  voL  t. 
p.  63  j  !StepheM'9  Mem,  of  Tooke,  voL  i.  pp.  329-351  j  Mahon'»  Ilist,  of&tgM, 
Yol.  V.  p.  290  'y  and,  on  its  counexion  with  Jtmiuss  LeUers,  see  Fo!rgUr't  Lift 
of  Goldßmühy  voL  ii.  pp.  183, 184. 

George  lU.,  always  consistent  and  alwajs  wrong,  strenuously  oppoeed 
this  extension  of  the  populär  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  >iorth: '  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  this  stränge  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debstes 
in  the  papers  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Loras  the  best 
court  to  brin?  such  miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  tiue,  as  well  as  imprison,  and 
has  broader  Shoulders  to  support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ? '  Afp. 
to  Mnhon,  vol.  v.  p.  xlviii.;  and  note  in  Walpole's  George  III.  voL  iv.  p  ^ 
where  the  words, '  in  the  papers,'  are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  tf 
printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects,  both  versions  are  the  same;  so 
that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  IlL.  had  of  what  constituted  a  miscreaDt 

*^  Lord  John  Russell,  in  bis  work  on  the  History  of  the  Englük  Cm- 
gtüutionj  says:  'Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwnght,  broached  tk 
theoiT  of  personal  representation ; '  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  Bince 
the  theory  is  said  to  have  been  first  put  forward  by  Caitwright,  in  1776. 
Compare  Russeü  on  the  Cotistitution,  1821,  pp.  240^  241,  with  Life  tmd  Cor- 
resp.  o/"  Carttoright,  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  91, 92.  A  letter  in  the  Life  ofDr.  0»T*f. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  mterest  which  even  sober  and  practical  men 
were  beginnine  to  feel  in  the  doctruie  before  the  end  of  the  Century. 

'^  On  this  1  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest, — ^namely,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  *  the  word  *'  independence,"  in  its  modern 
acceptatioo,'  does  not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  pait  of  the 
eighteenth  Century.  See  Hares  Guesses  at  Trtdh,  2d  series,  1848,  p  ^* 
A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  took  place  in  France.  See  tbe 
observations  on  the  word  '  individualisme,*  in  TocqueiwUej  Dimoerdit  o* 
AmSrtque,  vol.  iv.  p.  166 ;  and  in  the  later  work^  by  the  same  author,  L'A^ 
eien  lUgimCf  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148, 149. 

*>*  Archbishop  Whately  {Dangers  to  Christian  Faiih,  pp.  76,  77)  »y«: 
^  Neither  the  attacka  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidenoea  in  ita  Buppor^  'wertf 
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In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The 
harsh  and  pedantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  im- 
petuous  and  inquisitive  generation,  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of  obscurities  formerly 
unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
Century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language,  and  the 
long,involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancientauthors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which, 
being  more  rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.^^ 

to  tmj  great  eztent,  brought  forward  in  a  populär  form,  tili  near  the  close 
of  the  last  Century.  On  both  sides,  the  leamed  (or  those  who  professed  to 
be  sQch)  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this, — that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to 
ftcquieBce  in  the  decision  of  their  superiors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could, 
exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question.*  This  is  well  put,  and  quite  true ; 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  WakeßMs  Life  of  Hitrudf, 
ToL  ii.  p.  21 ;  NichM»  Lit,  Anec.  ofihe  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  yiii.  p.  144; 
and  EidgwfC»  Life  of  Bishop  Porteus^ip.  73,  74,  122,  125, 126.  See  also  a 
Speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  (Pari  Ilut.  vol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an  attemj^t 
"WAS  made  to  put  down  the  *  Theological  Society.'  The  whole  debate  is 
worth  reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evi- 
dence  of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

^  Coleridge  {Lü.  ltema*ns,  vol.  i.  pp.  230  seq.)  has  made  some  inter- 
estiojf  remarkfi  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes, 
p.  238,  that,  *  after  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much 
more  commercial  than  it  had  been  before ;  a  leamed  body,  or  clerisy,  as 
such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and  literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed 
to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public'  Ile  goes  on  to  lament  this  change ; 
thongh.  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also  The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
where  he  contrasts  the  modern  style  with  '  the  stately  march  and  dimcult 
evolutions '  of  the  great  writer»  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  Compare,  on 
this  alteration.  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  v. 
p.  544  See  also,  in  Harfor^s  Life  of  Burgess,  pp.  4Ö,  41,  a  curious  letter 
^Tom  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mouming  over  this 
characteristic  of  modern  composition.  Ile  terms  it  contemptuously  a  '  short 
cut  of  a  style ; '  and  wishes  to  retum  to  '  the  true  ancient  taste^'  with 
plenty  of  *  parentheses ' ! 

The  trutn  is,  that  this  movement  was  merel^  part  of  that  tendency  to 
tpproximate  the  diiferent  classes  of  society  whieh  was  first  clearly  seen  in 
Ute  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors, 
W  aibo  their  social  habits.  Hume  observes  that,  in  the  '  last  age/  leamed 
men  had  separated  themselves  too  much  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in 
Wb  time,  they  were  becoming  more  '  conversible.*  Essay  V.,  in  Hunte' s 
Phi/asophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  639,  640.  That  '  philosophers '  were 
RTowin^  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  m  Alciphron^ 
<^  l,  in  Berkeley' s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  312;  and;  respecting  the  general  social 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied 
by  an  increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communi- 
cation,  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in 
literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries. 
As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their  style, 
or  from  the  general  incuriosity  of  the  people,  found  but 
few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors  must  rely  upoa 
the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rieh  and  titled  indi- 
viduals.  And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened 
that  even  our  greatest  winters  prostituted  their  abUities, 
by  fawning  upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The 
consequence  was,  that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing 
ancient  superstitions,  and  stirring-up  the  mind  to  newin- 
quiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid  and  subservient  air, 
natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But  now  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  servile  and  shameful  dedications  f^  that 

amal^mation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1753,  in  Work»  tf 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  edit.  1808,  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  Idö.  As  to  the  inflneoce  a 
Addison,  who  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democntic, 
style,  and  who,  more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  populär,  com- 
pare  Atkin's  Life  o/AdtUäon,  toI.  ii.  p.  65,  with  Tumer's  HitL  of  Eitgiaßi^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subseauently  a  reaction  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon, 
and  Parr ;  but  this,  Deing  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  short-lired. 
^^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  p^d ;  indeed^  rewaided 
far  more  than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventecnUi,  and  ear]? 
part  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to 
the  author  in  retum  for  bis  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattezr, 
the  larger  the  sum.  On  the  relation  thus  established  between  authors  anl 
men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagemess  with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked 
to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varving  from  40«.  to  100/., see  Drohet  iSiake^ 
epeare  and  hü  Times,  1817,  4to,  yoI.  ii.  p.  225 ;  MonWs  Life  of  BemÜe^,  toL  L 

?p.  194, 309 ;  Whigton' e  Memoirs,  p.  203 ;  Nichols's  lUttdrations,  voL  ii.  p.  709; 
larris's  Life  of  Hard^oicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  35 ;  BimburyU  Life  of  fiomncr,  p.  81. 
Compare  a  note  in  Burton' s  Diory,  toI.  iii.  p.  52 ;  and  as  to  the  impOTtanc« 
of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  EUis'e  Letten  of  La, 
Men,  pp.  281-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  NewtofCu  Ijft^ 
p.  14 ;  also,  Hughes' s  Letters,  edit  1773,  toI.  iii.  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  was  the  tuming-point  of 
this  deplorable  condition ;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule, '  never  to  dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favoure,'  Wat-^ 
son's  Life  of  Himsdf,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1768,  boasts  that 
bis  dedication  was  not,  as  usual, '  occupied  by  trifles  or  falBehoods.'  See  bis 
letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond.  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Nearlv  at  the  eame  period,  the 
same  change  was  effected  in  France,  where  D'AlemWrt  set  the  example  of 
ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Broughatn's  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-^, 
440;  Correspond  de  Madame  Dudefmtdj  voL  ii.  p.  148;  and  (Euwes  ae  r<rf- 
totre,  voL  xL  p.  41^  yoL  Ixi.  p.  286. 
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mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage  to  mere 
rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right ;  that  Ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which 
is  cid,  and  that  still  more  Ignorant  contempt  for  every 
thing  which  is  new ; — all  these  features  became  gradually 
fiiinter ;  and  authors,  rely ing  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  began  to  advocate  the  clairns  of  their  new  allies 
with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could  not  have  ventured 
in  any  previous  age.^^ 

Frorn  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  From  this  simplification,  independence, 
and  diffusion^^^of  knowledge,itnecessarilyhappened,  that 
the  issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  more  generally  known 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  preceding  Century. 
It  was  now  known  that  theological  and  political  questions 
were  being  constantly  agitated,  in  which  genius  and  leam- 
ing  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and  tradition  on  the 
other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which  were 
mooted  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular 
&cts,  but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with 
which  the  interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately 
concerned.  Disputes  which  had  hith'erto  been  confined 
to  a  very  small  part  of  society  began  to  spread  fer  and 
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Wben  Le  Blanc  Tisited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  rei^  of  George 
11.^  the  custom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was 
beguming  to  die  away,  and  the  plan  of  puhlishing  hj  subscription  had  be- 
come  generaL  See  the  interesting  detaiis  in  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  (Tun  Fran^aü, 
voL  L  pp.  305-308 ;  and  for  the  former  state  of  thingB,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-153. 
Borke,  who  came  to  London  in  1750,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  *  writ^rs 
of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public.  Not- 
witbstanding  diacouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  to  a  nigh  degree.' 
Prior' 8  Life  of  Barke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independence  also  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1/62,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  populär  writer 
attadong  public  men  hj  name ;  authors  having  previouslj  contined  thcm- 
selves  '  to  the  Initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed.'  Mahoii'a 
Eid.  €f  Emgkmd,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may 
be  farther  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  Holcroft^s  Diary  for  1708,  Mem.  of  Hot" 
crofi,  vol.  üi.  p.  28. 

^  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place 
dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  particularly  after  1756. 
See  some  valuable  evidence  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383, 
^.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  between  1753  and  1792,  the  circulation  of 
n«w^pez8  was  more  thaadoubled«  HunCs  Hist,  of  New^papers,  voL  L  p.  252. 
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wide,  and  suggest  doubts  that  served  as  materials  for  na- 
tional thought.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  became  everyyear  more  active^and  more  general; 
the  desire  for  refonn  constantly  increased ;  and  if  atfaire 
had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course,  the 
eighteenth  Century  could  not  have  passed  away  without 
decisive  and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the 
^ State.     But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  therc 
unfortunately  arose  a  seriesof  political  combing^tionswhich 
disturbed  the  march  of  events,  and  eventually  producei  a 
crisis  so  füll  of  danger,  that,  among  any  other  people,  it 
would  certainly  have  ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or 
in  a  dissolution  of  govemment.    This  disastrous  reaction, 
fi'om  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely 
recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing  like  the 
care  its  importance  demands ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  under- 
stood,  that  no  historian  has  traced  the  Opposition  between 
it  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have 
just  sketched  an  outline.     On  this  account,  as  also  with 
the  view  of  gi ving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chap- 
ter,  I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and 
point  out,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
connected  with  each  other.    According  to  the  scheine  of 
this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  veiy 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
genersd  principles,  without  which  history  is  a  mere  assem- 
blage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnec  ted,  and  therefore 
unimportant.     It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  as 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social, 
but- political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclu- 
sions  respecting  them ;  and  this  partly  because  the  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more 
indtrect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are 
those  for  the  history  of  a  govemment ;  and  partly  because 
the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministersand 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regu- 
lated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those  large 
bodies  coUectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.*^^  With  this 

^^  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregulaiitj  in  small  numbezs  ariae  fiom  the 
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precautionary  rernark,  I  will  bow  endeavour  to  trace  what, 
in  a  mere  political  point  of  \dew,  is  the  reactionary  and 
retrogressive  period  of  EngHsh  history. 

It  rnast  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance^  that  after  the  death  of  Anne,*^^^  the  throne  should 
be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens 
in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  lan- 
?uage  but  indifferently,  and  the  other  knewit  not  at  all/^^^ 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  George  IIL  were,  indeed, 
of  sosluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly  Ignor- 
ant of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govem,^*^  that,  not- 
withstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  royal  prerogative.        And  as  they  were  foreigners, 

T)erturbations  produced  by  the  Operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown 
lawB.  In  lai^e  numbers,  tfaese  pertnrbations  bave  a  tendency  to  balance 
each  othep ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  ob- 
taiued  by  striking  an  average.  If  we  could  refer  aU  phenomena  to  their 
lüwg,  we  should  never  nse  averages.  Of  course,  the  expre.«^ion  capricious  is, 
Btrictly  speaking,  inaccorate,  and  is  merely  a  measnre  of  our  ignorance. 

'"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord 
Cowper,  in  bis  Hvst.  of  Parties^  printed  in  appendix  to  CafnpbelTs  Lives  of 
0^  ChanceUors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  CampbeU's, 
tbou^h  rather  inaccurate  for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

'**  See  üemmiscencea  of  the  dntrts  of  George  I.  and  George  IL  hy  Horace 
Walpoky  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  Mahon^s  Mist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  23o. 
The  fault  of  George  IE.  was  in  bis  bad  pronunciation  of  Euglish ;  but  George  I. 
was  not  even  able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  on^  converse  with  bis 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  State  of 
thinga  with  great  pleasure ;  and  in  December  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
^'Tote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  (Lätres  inSdäes  de  MaifUenwi,  vol.  iii.  p.  157) : 
'  On  dit  q^ue  le  nouveau  roi  d'Anrfeterre  se  dögoute  de  ses  sujets,  et  que 
»es  Sujets  sont  d^goüt^s  de  lui.  Dieu  veuille  remettre  le  tout  en  meilleur 
ordre! '  On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  language  spoken  at  the  Euglish 
court,  compare  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  dun  Fraiu^is,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

**'  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  L,  that  he  is  'a  stranger  to 
you^  and  altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  Con- 
stitution.' Somers  Tracts,yo\,  xiii.  p.  703. 

***  Great  light  has  been  thrown  unon  the  character  of  George  II.  by  the 
rwwnt  pubUcation  of  Lord  Hervey^s  memoirs  :  a  curious  work,  which  "fuUy 
confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king's  i^orance 
of  English  poütics.  Indeed,  that  prince  cared  iör  nothing  but  solaiers  and 
women ;  and  bis  highest  ambition  was  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great 
gmeral  with  that  of  a  successfiil  libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord 
ilervev,  it  is  certain,.  from  other  authorities,  that  George  11.  was  despised 
as  well  as  dialiked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  observers  of  bis 
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they  ncver  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
church  to  induce  ihem.  to  aia  the  clergy  in  their  natural 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power.  ^*^  Besides  this,  the 
fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy 
must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereijrn, 
as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.^*^ 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may 
be  considered  trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
because  they  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coalition  be- 
tween  the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  at- 

character;  and  even  by  his  ofm  ministers.  See  the  Marckmont  Papertj  toI  L 
pp.  29,  181, 187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  im^rtant  to  ob- 
serve,  that  since  the  acoession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  Aovereigns  hare  beea 
allowed  to  be  preeent  at  etate  deliberations.  See  Bancraffs  Ameriotm  Retih 
httion,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  and  CampbeWs  ChanceUors,  vol.  ÜL  p.  191. 

***  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbuiy,  in  Somm 
Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  634,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  feit  for  the  church 
with  the  coldness  of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  621-Ml) 
ou^ht  to  be  read.    It  afibms  a  curious  picture  of  a  bajfied  churchman. 

8*«  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generaUy  bore  a^iainst 
the  govemment  of  the  two  first  Georgs  was  openly  dirolayed,  and  wbs  ä) 

Ssrtinacious  as  to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  England.  In  17£, 
ishop  Atterbury  was  arrested,  because  h«  was  known  to  be  enga^  in  * 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seiied,  the 
church  offered  up  prayers  for  him.  '  Under  the  pretence,'  savs  Lord  M&hon, 
— '  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  witn  the  gout,  he  was  publiclv 
pniyed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster.'  Mohtm  f 
Hid.  of  Engkmd,  voL  ü  p.  38.  See  also  Pari  Hid,  voL  vii.  p.  988,  and 
vol.  viü.  p.  347. 

At  Oxiord,  where  the  cler^  have  long  been  in  the  aacendant,  they  nurde 
such  eiforts  to  instil  their  pnnciples  as  to  call  down  the  Indignation  of  the 
eider  Pitt,  who,  in  a  speecn  in  Parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  uniter- 
sity,  which  he  said  had  for  many  years  '  been  raising  a  succession  of  tre«^>p 
— there  never  was  such  a  seniinary  I '  Walpole s  Mem,  of  Oeorge  IL  töL  l 
p.  413.  Compare  the  Beiford  Correspondenoej  vol.  i.  pp.  694,  595,  with  Ear- 
ris's  Life  of  Mardwicke^  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  g«n^ 
rally  alter  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari.  Hid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  641, 542 ;  Bowleii  Uft 
ofKefij  vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 189 ;  MonlC%  Life  of  BenUeyj  vol.  i.  pp.  370, 426. 

The  inmiediate  consequence  of  this  was  veiy  remarkable.  For  the  p>- 
vemment  and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  bv  the  church,  natunlW 
combined  toffether  :  the  dissenters  using  all  their  inäuence  against  the  Pi^ 
tender,  and  äe  govemment  protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  proeecu' 
tions.  See  evidence  of  this  in  Daddridge-s  Corretpond.  and  Diarp,  vol  l 
p.  30,  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  125,  vol.  iv.  pp.  428, 436, 437;  Buttanf 
Life  ofHimselfj  pp.  159,  160  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  11.3a%  vol  xxix. 
pp.  1434,  1463  j  Metnoirs  of  PriesOey,  voL  ii.  p.  50ö  ^  Life  of  Wakeßid, 
vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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tempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some  attempts  were 
occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively  speaking 
rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  woiüd  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  State 
of  aflairs  was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 
pressed  by  the  people  and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was 
unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the 
govemment.^*^  At  the  same  tune,  considerable  progress, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation ;  and 
our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains  ample  evi- 
dence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  IL  the  political  aspect 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
became  once  more  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  What  made  this  the  more  dangerous  was,  that, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could  have  occurred. 
The  new  king  was  born  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue,'^*®  and  was  said  to  look  npon  Hanover  as 
a  foreign  coxmtry,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered 
of  subordinate  importance.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  last 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed;^^  the 

S4T  ( rpiiQ  youf  27Q2  forma  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factionS;  aince 
it  witoeseed  the  destructioii  of  that  monopoly  of  honouis  and  emoluments 
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cession  of  George  I.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the 
Blsliop  of  Rocheeter :  *  But  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainlj  that 
the  Tory  party  is  gone.'    Macpherson's  Original  Papera,  voL  iL  p.  651. 

^^  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III..  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they 
heaid  the  king  pronounce  their  language  without  *  a  foreign  accent/  Groüey\ 
Tintr  to  London^  voL  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  kaown  that  the  king,  in  his  tirst 
fpeech,  hoasted  of  being  a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known 
12«,  that  the  honourwas  on  the  side  of  the  country :  ^  what  a  lustre/  said  the 
lIoQse  of  Lords  in  their  address  to  him, — '  what  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon 
the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are  pleaaed  to  esteem  it  amongst  your 
glorie«!'    Pari  Hist,  vol.  xv.  p.  086. 

**■  Pari  Hist.  voL  xxiz.  p.  065 :  WdlpMs  Mem,  of  George  III.  vol.  L 
pp.  4, 110. 

*^  The  accession  of  George  IIL  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when 
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Pretender  himself  was  languißhing  in  Italy,  where  he 
shortly  after  died;  and  his  son,  a  slave  to  vices  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was  consuming  bis  life 
in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.^^ 

And  yet  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so 
favourable,  did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  The  fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being 
removed,  the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  a  course  on 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  ventured.^^  All  those 
monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights  of  kings,  which 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were  sud- 
denly  revived/^^^  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less  cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover  which  they  had  fonnerly  displayed 
for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
praises  of  the  new  king,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Eng- 

English  Jacobinism  became  extinct  See  Butler' s  Iteminücences,  toL  iLp.  93. 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  waa  observed,  aays  Hoiwe 
V^^alpole,  that  ^  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  prinnpal 
Jacooites,  went  to  court.*  Walpole^e  Mem.  of  George  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Oily 
three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had  been  active ;  and  in  1757,  Kigby  writ«6 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  : '  Fox's  election  at  Windftor  is  very  doubtAiL  There 
is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  6000/.  raised  against  him,  with  Sir  James  Dash- 
wood's  name  at  the  nead  of  it'    Bedford  Correspond.  vol.  iL  p.  261. 

***  Charles  Stuart  waa  so  stupidly  Ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twentr-ÄTe 
he  could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  Mahon's  Eist,  of 
England,  vol.  lii.  pp.  165,  166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  deaüi  of  hu 
father,  in  1766,  tnis  abject  ci'eature,  who  calied  himself  king  of  England, 
went  to  Home,  and  took  to  drinking.  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  pp.  351-363.  In  17iU 
Swinbume  saw  him  at  Florence,  where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  tbe 
opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Swinbume^ s  CourU  of  JEurvpe,  vol.  Lpp.  263-255; 
and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  same  degradin;? 
practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  from  Naples  in  Maivh 
1787,  in  SmitKs  Correspond,  voL  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter,  wntten  as  etrlv 
as  1761  (Grenviüe  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  366),  describes  'the  young  Pretender 
always  drunk.' 

^'  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  tfae 
increased  power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  coinpare  ThoughU  on  tie 
Present  DiscontentSj  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 128,  with  Watsen*  Life 
of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  136 ;  and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  waa  ex- 
pected,  See  Groslet/^s  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

**'  CarnpbeWs  Chanceüors,  vol.  v.  p.  246 :  'The  divine  indefeasible  lipht  of 
kings  became  the  favourite  theme — m  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibiÜty 
ynih  the  parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch.'  Horaoe  Walpole 
{Mem.  of  George  IIL  vol.  i.  p.  16)  says,  that  in  1760  'prerogative  became  a 
fashionaole  word.' 
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lish  church.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I/'^^* 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  theh*  rivals  of  the  man- 
agement  of  the  government.  This  reactionary  movement 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal  character  of  George  III. ; 
for  he,  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  strengthen  the 
church.  Every  liberal  sentiment,  everything  approach- 
ing  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry,  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  nanx)w  and  ignorant 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  seien  ces,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a 
mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^^^ 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  and  barely  knowing  their  geographical  position, 
his  informationwas  scarcely  more  extensive  respecting  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every 
description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of  private 
conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numer- 
ous  things  which  the  govemor  of  a  country  ought  to  know ; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty 
of  his  Position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of 

***  The  respect  George  HL  always  4u>played  for  church-ceremoniea 
fonned  of  itaelf  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate 
pi^deceasors ;  and  the  change  was  natefully  noticed.  Compare  MahofCB 
Siä.  of  England,  voL  v.  pp.  &4, 65,  with  the  extract  £rom  Archbishop  Secker, 
in  Bancroß^B  American  kevohdion,  vol.  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the 
«dmiiation  both  parties  feit  and  openly  expressed  for  each  other,  see  an 
address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  (Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.* 
p.352),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  (Bugselfs  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
P-  251),  which  ^oiüd  be  compared  with  Priestley^s  Memoirs,  vol.  L  pp.  137, 

^  The  edacation  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  when 
he  anived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deiiciencies,  but  re- 
nuüned  during  his  long  life  in  a  State  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare 
Braugham's  StatesmmyYoh  i.  pp.  13-16 ;  Walpole' s  Mem,  of  George  IIL  vol.  i. 
P-  Ö6 ',  Mahan's  Hid.  of  England,  vol  iv.  pp.  54,  207. 
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ordinaiy  business,  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  bis  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this 
was  likely  to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered 
round  bis  throne  that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the  sixiy  years 
of  bis  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Pitt,  never 
willingly  admitted  to  bis  Councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability  y^  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any 
measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  bis  position  in  the  State  by  for- 
ffettinff  the  lessons  of  bis  illustrious  fatber,  and  abandoning 
those  liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educate| 
and  with  which  he  entered  pubUc  life.  Because  Georffe  III. 
hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  relinquisbed  what 
be  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary,^^  but 
did  not  besitate  to  persecute  to  the  death  the  partv  with 
whom  be  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.*^  Be- 
cause George  IIL  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good 

'^  See  flome  good  remiurks  by  Loid  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Bed/ord  Correuxmdence,  voL  ÜL  p.  Ixii. 

^^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  wu 
'essentially  necessaty.'  See  his  speech,  in  ParL  Htd,  vol.  zxü  p.  1418.  In 
1784  he  mentioned  'the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  toL  xnr. 
p.  340 ;  See  also  pp.  098,  909.  Compare  iJimey'a  Life  of  JM,  p.  209.  Nor 
18  it  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of 
reform  because  the  times  were  unfavourable  to  it.  On  the  contraiy,  he,  in  a 
Speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  (ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  47)  :  *  Upon  thia  sab- 
ject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  State  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  think 
it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  even  if  ihe  times  were  proper 
for  experimentSf  anyj  even  the  dighteky  change  in  euch  a  ccneUMion  mud  he 
coneidered  as  an  evil,*  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as  1788,  Falej 
appears  to  have  suspected  the  sinoerity  of  Pitt's  professions  in  favour  of  xe- 
form.     See  Meadley^s  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

'^  In  1794  Orey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  CommoDs: 
*  William  Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecntor, 
ay  and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers  now.'  ParL  HieL  vol.  zuo.  p.  532 ; 
compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  659.  So  too  Lord  Campbell  (Chtef-J^usUees,  vol.  iL 
p.  544) :  '  He  afterwards  tried  to  hang  a  few  of  his  brother  reformen  who 
continued  steady  in  the  cause.'  See  further,  on  this  damning  fact  in  the 
career  of  Pitt,  CampbeWs  ChanceUors,  vol.  viL  p.  105 ;  Brongham^s  StaUmmy 
vol.  ii.  p.  21  \  Bdiham^s  Histon/,  voL  ix.  pp.  79,  242 ;  Life  of  Cartwri^ 
vol.  i.  p.  198 ;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  benevo}ent  Bosooe,  in 
Life  of  BoscoCf  hy  Ms  Son,  voL  L  p.  118. 
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old  customs  which  the  wisdom  of  bis  ancestors  had  cotise- 
crated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
abolition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  infemous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal 
master  had  set  his  heart.^*^  Becanse  George  III.  detested 
the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  wKich 
England  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  the  English  people 
burdened  with  a  debt  that  their  remotest  posterity  will  be 
unable  to  pay.^^  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  Pitt, 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  detennination 
to  concede  tothe  Irishsome  small  shareof  their  undoubted 
rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office ;  and  the  king's 
friends,  as  they  were  called,^^^  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose  the 

^*  Such  was  the  king*8  zeal  in  favour  of  the  elaTe-trade^  that  in  1770  *  he 
iBStted  an  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Vijv 
ginia)y  upon  pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  aflsent  to  no  law  by  which 
the  importation  of  slaTes  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed/ 
Bancrofl's  American  Bevolutionj  vol.  iii.  p  456:  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
indignanüy  observes,  p.  469,  while  the  courts  of  law  had  dedded  ^  that  as 
Hoon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king 
of  Eoffland  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the  pillar  of 
the  c(Monial  slave-trade.*  Tbe  shufflinff  conduct  of  Pitt  in  this  matter 
makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  förgiye  him.  Compare  Brougham'i 
Statetmenj  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  103-105 ;  Rusgelts  Menü  of  FoXj  vol.  iii.  pp.  181, 
278,  279 ;  BeUham's  HUt.  of  Great  Bräain,  vol.  x.  pp.  84, 85 ;  Life  of  Wake- 
fiM,  voL  i.  p.  197 ;  Porter'»  Progre$8  ofthe  Nation^  vol.  iii.  p.  426 ;  Holland' 8 
Mem,  ofthe  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  \bf\  and  the  strildng  remarks  of  Francis, 
in  Pari  Eist,  voL  xxxii.  p.  949. 

^  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war 
with  France  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed 
writers,  men  in  other  respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance, 
Brougham's  Stateemen,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Bogers' s  Irärodudion  to  Bttrhe'»  Works, 
p.  Ixxxiv. ;  NichoUs*s  BecoUectians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

^^  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  durin^  this  period  from  the 
maxims  esteblished  at  the  Revolution.  Respectiag  this  active  faction,  com- 
pare the  indignant  remarks  of  Burke  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  133)  with  Albemarle's 
itockingham,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  307 ;  Buckingham's  Menü  of  George  HL  vol.  i. 
p.  284,  voL  ii.  p.  154;  BussdCs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
öO,  77 ;  Bedford  Corre»pond.  vol.  iii.  p.  xlv. ;  Parr'^s  Tvorks,  vol.  viii.  p.  613 ; 
ButUr's  Beminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Burke's  Corremond.  vol.  i.  jj.  352  ;  Wtä- 
pole's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  315 ;  7%«  Grenmlle  Papers,  vol.  li.  pp.  33,  34, 
voL  iii.  p.  67,  vol.  iv.  p.  79,  152,  219,  803;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  841, 
973,  voL  xvüi.  pp.  1005, 1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  435,  856,  vol.  xxü.  pp.  650, 1173. 
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wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.^^  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  detennined  to 
retum  to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding 
that  very  point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus 
setting  the  mischievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free 
country  sacriiicing  his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  pre- 
.  judices  of  the  reigning  sover^ign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who 
to  equal  abiiities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  highest  offices  were  constantly  fiUed  bv 
men  of  notorious  incapacity/^®^  Indeed,  the  king  seemeJ 
to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing  great 
aiid  noble.  During  the  reign  of  George  IL,  the  eider 
Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which  covered  the 
World,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.^^  He,  however,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  populär  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
hated  by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  bareh' 
compatible  with  a  sane  mind.*''«'  Fox  waa  one  of  the  gmt- 

*^  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Tdkto's  Life  of  Sidnunäh,  toL  l 
p.  334. 

^'  This  decline  in  the  abiiities  of  oiHcial  men  was  noticed  by  Burire,  in 
1770,  as  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  new  sjstem.  Compare  HhoughU  m 
the  PreserU  I>isc<miefds  (JBurkes  Works,  yol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  strikiDg  sum- 
mary  (Pari.  Hid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  •fiist  nine 
years  of  George  IIL  '  Thus  situated,  the  question  at  last  was  not,  wh ) 
could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all. 
Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of  employmenta  where  thev 
were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  display  the  rectitade  of 
their  hearts.'  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  stiU  more  obnons,  tbe 
same  great  observer  denouneed  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bristol 
constituents.  '  At  present/  he  sajs,  '  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant/  Burke's  TForks,  yoL  i.  p.  257.  See  further  Parr'f 
Works,  yol.  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

^^  The  military  success  of  bis  administration  is  related  in  yezr  stronj; 
language,  but  not  unfairly,  in  MaihoftCs  Hid.  of  England,  yol.  iy.  pp.  lOB,  IBo, 
186,  and  see  the  admirable  summary  in  Brmtgham^s  StaUsmen,  yol.  i.  pp.  *^^ 
34 :  and  for  eyidence  of  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of 
England,  compare  Mahon,  vol.  y.  p.  165  note  ;  Bedford  Corretpomd.  yol.  iii- 
pp.  87,  246,  247 ;  Walpole' a  Leiters  to  Mann,  yol.  i.  p.  304,  edit  1843;  Waf- 
jxtle^s  Metn.  of  George  IIL  vol.  ii.  p.  232  \  and  the  reluctant  admissioa  in 
Georgely  Mhnoires,  yol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

^^  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  38)  has  pnb- 
lished  striking  evidence  of  what  he  calls  *  the  truly  savage  feelings  *  with 
which  George  lU.  regarded  Lord  Chatham  (compare  BusseWs  Meni,  ofF<Kr, 
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est  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  was  better 
acquainted  thanany  otherwith  the  character  andresources 
ofthose  foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were 
intimately  connected/^^^  Tothis  rare  and  important  know- 
ledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper 
which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.^^'^  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil 
and  reli^ous  liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by 
George  IIL,  that  the  king,  with  his  O'vvn  hand,  Struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors,*^^  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  govemment.^^^ 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  sovereign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change 
equally  unfavourable  was  being  effected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  üntil  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  the  House  of  Lords  was  decidedly  superior 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and  geneml 

Tol.  i.  p.  129).  Indeedy  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in 
the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  minister.  Noie  m  Adolphus^s 
Ifitt:  of  Öeor^e  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  568 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see 
two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  Mahon's  Hid,  of  EngUmd,  vol.  vi. 
appendix,  pp.  lii.  liv. ;  The  GrenviUe  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  386  j  BancrofVa 
American  Itevohition,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

"^  Lord  Brongham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  210)  sajs :  '  It  may 
be  ^uestioned  if  anv  nolitician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thorouffhly  the 
TAiious  interests  ana  tne  exact  position  oi  all  the  coontries  with  wnich  his 
own  had  dealings  to  conduct  or  xelations  to  maintain.'  See  also  Parr$ 
Worke,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14,  15  j  liusseWs  Man,  of  Fox,  voL  i.  pp.  320, 321,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  91,  243 ;  Bvud^e  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  838. 

^^  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Fox  'was  of  the 
most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  disposition,  disint^rested  in  the 
extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop 
of  gall  in  his  whole  Constitution.'  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790, 
in  Pari  Hiet.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  356.  For  further  evidence,  compare  Alinoti'» 
Eid.  of  Europe,  toL  vii.  p.  171 ;  Hollandes  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3,  273 ;  Trotter'8  Mem,  of  Fox,  pp.  xi.  xii.,  24,  178,  415. 

*••  Adolphm*8  Hiä.  of  öeorge  IlI,  voL  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circum- 
^ance  connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem,  of 
Boicron,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

^  Compare  Adoiphus'a  Hid.  of  George  IIL  vol.  iv.  pp.  107,  108,  with 
ümtffB  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287^  288,  vol.  li.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who 
had  much  intercourse  with  English  politicians,  heard  oi  the  threat  of  abdi- 
cation  in  1784.  Duten£  Mimoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says, 
that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox, '  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of 
^r.  Fox's  disorder.  He  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation  at 
hisdeath.'  Holkmds  Mem,  ofthe  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true,  tihat  in  both 
houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  nar- 
row  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  Standard  of 
the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above 
those  country  gentlemen  and  Ignorant  fox-hunting  squires 
of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly  composed. 
From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally 
followed  a  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  tlian 
was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old  Tory  spirit, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  re- 
f uge  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  y ears  after  the 
Revolution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the 
Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.^^^  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  two  men  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  Services  to 
the  Hanoverian  d3masty,  and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  undoubtedly  Somers  and  Walpole.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration, 
and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
Century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.*'^^  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who 
wished  to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  biU  en- 
couraging  witnesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to 
them  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  be  liable.^^  ihis 
barbarous  measure  had  been  passed  through  the  lower 

•^0  Li  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  ift^r 
mentioning  some  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  'In  the  House  of 
Lords  our  number  i»  so  smau,  that  any  hehavicur  there  will  be  immataruL* 
Mahon*8  Hut.  of  Enghmd,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  xxiii.  See  also,  lespecting 
the  greater  strength  of  the  Tories  in  we  House  of  Commons,  Somers  Trati*^ 
Tol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524, 531 ;  Camj^lTs  Chanceliors,  toI.  ir.  p.  loS; 
Campbetts  Chief-JutticeSf  voL  ii.  p.  156. 

"'*  Compare  Vemon  Correspond,  voL  iii.  p.  149^  with  BurwCs  (htm  Timt, 
vol.  iv.  p.  504.  Burnet  »ftys*  *  All  the  Jacooites  loined  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  Commons.'  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  oad 
shown  '  such  an  indulgence  to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paraUeled 
in  any  parliamentary  proceedings.^  Pari,  Hut,  toL  y.  p.  1294.  See  aläo 
their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314^  1315. 

»'»  Mahon's  Hist.  of  England,  voL  iü.  p.  122. 
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house  without  the  least  difficulty ;  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to  one.^^'  In 
the  same  way  the  Schisra  Act,  by  which  the  fiiends  of  the 
church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecution,*^^* 
was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority.*^^  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly 
balanced;  and  although  the  biU  was  passed,  amendments 
were  added  by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in 
some  degree  softened.^^^ 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower 
was,  on  the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of 
Georgell.  ;^^themini8ters  notbeinganxiousto  strengthen 
the  high-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself 
80  rarely  suggesting  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief 
that  he  particularly  disHked  increasing  their  numbers.«^« 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  his  prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the 
Upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  disre- 
pute  into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly 
felling.  The  creations  he  made  were  numerous  bey ond  all 
precedent ;  their  object  evidently  being  to  neutralize  the 
liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  populär  wishes, 

•"  *  Cantent,  47 ;  non-content,  92.'  Fiarl  Hid,  toL  xii.  p.  711.  Mr. 
PhilliinoTe  {Mem,  of  LytÜdon,  toI.  i.  p.  213)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of 
LoTd  Hudwicke ;  out  the  State  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  sufficient 
explanstioD ;  and  even  in  1786  it  was  said  that  '  tne  Lords  were  betwixt 
the  devü  and  the  deep  sea/  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchm<mt  Papers^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  69.     Gompare  Bishop  Newton'»  Ltfe  of  Uimsdfy  p.  60. 

^^  See  an  account  of  some  of  its  provisions  in  Mahon^s  Hid.  of  EngUmdy 
ToL  L  vp.  80|  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari  Mist,  vol.  vi. 
p.  lS4^y  where  we  are  informed  that,  'as  the  farther  disoouraffement  and 
even  ruin  of  the  dissenters  was  thought  necessarv  for  accompushing  this 
scheme,  it  was  begun  with  the  famous  Schism  Bill.' 

"»  By  237  to  12a    Pari  Hist,  voL  vi.  p.  1361. 

"•  Mahon's  Bist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  83;  Bunbury's  Corretpond.  of 
Sanmer,  p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  77  agabst  72. 

^'  *If  we  scmtinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revo- 
htion  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  we  shall  find  a  verjr  great  majority  of  the 
old  English  nobility  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles.'  Cooke's 
Bist,  of  Party y  voL  iii.  p.  363. 

*"  Compare  Harris' s  Life  iff  Hardvoichsj  voL  iii.  p.  619,  with  the  conver- 
wtion  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Hervey's  Mem,  of 
Owge  IL  vol.  ü.  p.  261,  edit  1848. 
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and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.^^  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 
history ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  con- 
sisted  aJmost  entirely  of  two  classes :  of  country  gentle- 
men,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control  f^^ 
and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  appoint- 
meiits  partly  from  their  professional  leaming,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  theyrepressed  the  populär  liber- 
ties,  and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.^^^ 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascer- 
tained  by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new 
peers  made  by  George  IIL  Here  and  there  we  find  an 
eminent  man,  whose  public  Services  were  so  notorious  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  rewarding  them ;  but,  putting 
aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  sove- 
reign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  anar- 
rowness  and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  eise,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.^  No 

"«  Cooke's  Bist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  363,  364,  365,  463 ;  Pari  Bin. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  1418,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  493,  vol.  zxviL  p.  1009,  voL  xxix.  pp.  1331, 
1494,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  90,  602,  1315. 

S80  J^ixls  wa£  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
in  1800,  Nicholls  taunted  the  ffovemment  with  *  holding  out  a  peerage,  or 
elevation  to  a  higher  rank  in  tne  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procui« 
a  nomination  to  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  parliament'  ParL  ^tL  toL 
XXXV.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheridan,  in  1792,  said  (Vol.  xxix.  p.  1333),  *In  this 
country  peerages  had  been  bartered  for  election  interest' 

^^  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  wboin 
zealously  advocated  aibitrary  principles,  see  Bdshams  Sist,  of  Great  Brit^i», 
vol.  vii.  pp.  266,  267 ;  Adolpkus's  ma.  of  George  UL  voL  üL  p,  363 ;  /W 
Sist,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  1523. 

^^  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  crsatioos 
made  during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lorda  Comp«« 
Butler*8  Beminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine's  speech  in  Pari,  Bid, 
vol.  xxix.  p.  1330;  and  see  Sneridan^s  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But 
their  language,  indignant  as  it  is,  was  i^strained  by  a  desire  öf  not  whoUr 
breaking  witn  the  oourt.  Other  men,  who  were  more  independent  in  their 
Position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future  office,  expmased  them- 
selves  in  terms  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  Bolle,  for  instance,  declared  that  Hhere  had  been  persoss 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  jpower,  who  were  not  fit  to  be 
bis  grooms.'  ParL  Mist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feelinff  ol  eön- 
tempt  was  equally  strong ;  see  Life  of  Ctsriwrighty  voL  i  p.  278 ;  aad  see  tiM 
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great  thinkers ;  no  great  writers ;  no  great  orators ;  no 
great  statesmen ;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — 
were  to  be  found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by 
George  III.  Nor  were  thematenal  interestsof  the  country 
better  represented  in  this  stränge  composition.  Among 
the  most  important  men  in  England,  those  engaged  in 
banking  and  commerce  held  a  high  place :  since  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  Century  their  influence  had  rapidly 
increased ;  while  their  intelligehce,  their  clear,  methodical 
habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made  them 
every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded ;  and  we  are  assured 
by  Burke,  whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will 
dispute,  that  there  never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so 
few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the 
peerage.^^^ 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  Symptoms  which 
mark  the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this 
period ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  because  it  took  place 
in  spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
How  that  progress  eventually  stopped  the  political  reac- 
don,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps,  will 
appear  in  another  part  of  this  work ;  but  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance  which  1  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  aflfbrds  a  most  interesting  Illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  tne  same  time  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and, 
Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  politics. 

Temark  eTen  of  the  courtlj  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for 
learning  ahown  by  '  the  nobles  of  our  days.*  Preface  to  Persian  Grammary 
in  Jimes's  WorkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

**•  In  bis  ThougkU  on  French  Affairs,  written  in  1701,  he  says,  '  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  England  have  so  lew  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade, 
OT  from  families  newly  created  by  commerce.'  Bwke*$  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  660. 
Indeedy  according  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wrazall  (Podkumous  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  06,  67,  Lond.  1836)^  the  only  instance  when  George  III.  broke  this  rule 
was  when  Smith  the  banker  was  made  Lord  Carrinirton.  Wraxall  is  an  in- 
difierent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other  cases ;  but  they  were  certainly 
very  feW|  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  ndnd. 
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The  sliffhtest  sketch  of  the  reiffn  of  George  III.  would 
indeed bTmisembly  imperfect  if  ft  were to omitthe name 
of  Edmund  Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordmaiy  man 
not  only  covered  the  whole  field  of  political  inquuy,^  but 
extended  to  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  which,  though 
apparently  unconnected  with  politics,  do  in  reality  h&i 
upon  them  as  important  adjuncts;  since,  to  a  philosophic 
mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights  up  even  those  that 
seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  him 
by  one  whowas  no  mean  judgeof  men,^^niight  be  justified, 
and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  fix)m  his  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporanes.^^  Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of 
lawyers,^^  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  ränge  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  has  won  the  admiration  of  art- 
ists;^  a  striking  combination  of  two  pursuits,  often, 

"^  NichoUs,  who  knew  him,  says,  *  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barke 
might  be  considered  almost  as  an  encyclopcedia ;  every  man  who  appioacW 
him  received  instruction  from  his  Stores.'  NicholWs  BecoUedüms,  toL  L 
p.  20. 

385 1  Xhe  ezcuzsions  of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial  fimey  btf 
laid  all  natore  under  tribute,  and  has  coUected  riches  from  eveiy  scene  of 
the  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art.'  Works  of  Robert  HaU,  London,  IW 
p.  196.  So,  too,  Wilberforce  says  of  him,  '  He  had  come  late  into  Psrlit- 
ment,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from 
which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  magnificent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of 
the  fiiiry's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  pearls  and  dittBonds 
dropped  from  him.'    Life  of  Wüberforcej  voL  i  p.  159. 

'^  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  sappose  is  now  tbe 
general  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survire 
that  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Butler* s  Beminiscencesj  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblem 
eulogy  on  Burke  was  pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In 
1790.  Fox  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  tbe 
political  Information  which  he  had  leamt  from  booka,  all  which  he  had 
gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
afiairs  had  taucht  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instruction  ana  conversaüon  were  placed 
in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence/     Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  303. 

**^  Lord  Campbell  {Live«  oftne  Chief-Jwiices,  vol.  ii.  p.  443)  savs, '  Buike, 
a  philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principlesofjuri^ 
prudence.'  See  also,  on  his  Knowledge  of  law,  Butler^»  BermHiseeneet,  voLi 
p.  131 ;  and  Bisset' s  Life  of  Burke,  voL  i.  p.  230. 

•®®  Barry,  in  his  celebrstüd  Letter  to  the  Dilettant!  Society,  regrets  that 
Burke  should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  tb« 
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though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations  of  political  life,  we  know  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of 
lanffuaff es  ;*®^  a  vast  subiect,  whichwithin  the  last  thirty 
yeJs  L  becomean  im^rtknt  resource  for  the  study  o^ 
the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its 
large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  a  few  soütary 
thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when 
Adam  Smith  came  to  London  fiill  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment  that  Burke  had  anticipatedconclusions  the  maturinj 
of  which  cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  an< 
unremitting  labour/^^ 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of 
social  philosophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  accquaint- 
ance  with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the  practice 
and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  di- 
gested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it  was  ready  on 
every  occasion ;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into 
a  complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even 
to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  character- 
istic  of  Burke,  that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such 

pOTBuit  of  politicsy  because  he  had  one  of  those  'minds  of  an  admirable 
expansioD  and  catholicity,  so  as  to  embroce  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  an- 
dent  as  well  as  modern,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign.'  Barry' b  Worksj  vol.  iL 
p.  538,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Afinual  Register  for  1798.  p.  829,  2d  edit,  it  is 
statedi  that  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  'deemed  Burke  the  oest  judge  of  pictures 
that  he  ever  knew.'  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Lond.  1846, 
Tol.  L  p.  186 ;  and  Bisset* s  Life  of  Burkey  vol.  ii.  p.  267.  A  somewhat  curious 
coDversation  between  Burke  ana  BeYnolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved 
in  Hdcrofes  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  277. 

*^  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley.  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
ton-,  in  Bissens  Life  of  Burke,  toL  ii.  pp.  890,  391,  and  in  Prior'' s  Life  of 
Burke,  p.  427.  Winstanley  writes,  '  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  dif- 
ücult  to  have  met  with  a  person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the 
bistory^  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymological 
dedaction,  than  Mr.  Burke.' 

*°  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  *  after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of 
political  economy,  that  he  was  Üie  only  man  who,  without  communication, 
thouirht  on  these  topics  exactly  as  he  did.'  Bisset* s  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429 ;  and  see  Priores  Life  of  Burke,  p.  68:  and  on  his  knowledge  of  poli« 
tical  economy,  Brougham*$  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  voL  i.  p.  206. 
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was  the  strength  and  exuberance  of  bis  intellect,  that  it 
bore  fruit  in  all  directions,  and  could  confer  dignity  upoa 
the  meanest  subjects,  by  showing  their  connexion  with 
general  principles  and  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the 
great  scheme  of  human  affairs» 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  so- 
briety  with  which  he  employed  bis  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments.  During  the  best  part  of  bis  life,  bis  poUtical 
principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative,  were  altogether 
practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because  he  had 
every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed  materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  tnan 
any  politician  of  bis  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently 
prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occasions,  and  in- 
deed  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  bis 
capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative  thinker.  But  the 
moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he  changed  his 
naethod.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accnmulatioii 
and  distribution  of  wealth  he  saw  that  it  was  possible,  by 
proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  constnict  a 
deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cialinterests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refosed 
to  advance,  because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion,  every  department  of  politics  was  purely  empirical, 
and  was  likely  long  to  remain  so.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doctrine, 
which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but  expe- 
diency .  Looking  at  the  actual  State  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been 
raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  facts ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to 
the  facts,  to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing  practice  to  principles,  modifythe  principles  that  he 
may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way, 
he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  the  best  but  the 
productof  human  reason ;  while  political  practice  has  to  do 
with  human  nature  and  human  passions^  of  which  reason 
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forms  but  a  part  f^^  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrivethe  means  by  which 
certain  ends  may  be  eflfected,  leaving  it  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall 
be,  and  shaping  bis  own  conduct,  not  according  to  bis 
own  principles,  but  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey.^^^ 
It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with 

*^^  'Politics  oiight  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to 
human  nature ;  of  which  the  leason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the 
greatest  nart'  OhwrvatioM  on  a  lote  Siat&  of  the  Nation,  in  Bnrke^s  Works, 
Tol.  i.  p.  113.  Hence  the  distinction  he  had  constanüy  in  view  between  the 
geneializations  of  philosophy,  which  ou^ht  to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of 
politics;  which  must  be  nuctuating ;  and  hence  in  his  noble  work,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  ofthepresent  Diecontmis,  he  says  (yoL  i.  p.  136),  *  No  lines  can 
be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable  of 
exflct  definition.'  See  also  p.  161,  on  which  he  grounds  bis  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object 
of  the  political  art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such^  would  be  indefensible.  Com- 
pare  with  this  the  difierence  between  'la  väritd  en  soi'  and  'la  y6nt4 
M)ciide>'  as  expounded  by  M.  Hey  in  his  Science  Sociale,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Paris^ 
1842. 

^  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  '  the  people  are 
the  masters.     Tbey  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross. 
We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires 
into  perfect  form,  and  to  fit  the  Utensil  to  the  use.    They  are  the  eufferers, 
they  teil  the  Symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the 
diäeaae,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.    How 
Bhocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dex- 
terity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding  our  employers,  who 
are  owr  natural  utrds,  of  the  object  of  their  just  expectations  1 '    JBurke^s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  254.   In  1777,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  (Works, 
ToL  i.  p.  216), '  In  effect,  to  foUow,  not  to  force,  the  pubhc  inclination ;  to 
give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to  the 
Renend  sense  of  the  Community, — is  the  true  end  of  legislature.'    In  his 
ytter  on  the  Duration  of  ParUament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430^, '  It  would  be  dreadful, 
indeed,  if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unani- 
mous  desire,  or  even  tne  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of 
the  people.     The  people  may  be  deceived  in  tneir  choice  of  an  obiect    But 
I  can  scaredy  conceiw  (xny  choice  ihey  can  make  tobe  so  very  nUscnievous,  as 
^  eristence  of  asny  human  force  capable  of  resisting  ü,*    So,  too,  he  says 
(toI.  i.  pp.  126,  214),  that  when  govemment  and  the  People  differ,  govem- 
meut  is  generally  in  the  wrong :  compare  pp.  217,  218,  276,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  Dut  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in  1772, 
when  roeaJnng  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com, 
^«id,  *  On  thn  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  jpresent  Bill,  not  oecause  I  approve 
ff  the  measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  thmk  it  ]9rudent  to  vield  to  the  spirit 
ff  the  timee.     The  pe(wle  wUlhave  ü  so;  and  it  m  not  for  their  rqfresentatives 
to  My  nay.    I  cannot,  however,  help  entering  my  protest  affainst  the  general 
principles  of  policy  on  which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely 
daugepous.'  Pftrl  Eist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  480. 

VOL.  I.  E  B 
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which  they  were  advocated^  which  make  the  appearance 
of  Burke  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.--'^ 
We  had,  no  doabt,  other  statesmen  beforehim,  who  denied 
the  vaKdity  of  general  principles  in  politics ;  but  their 
denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignorance,  aad  they 
rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pams 
to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  them. 
It  was  U  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  indnce- 
ment  to  rely  upon  his  own  generahzations,  he  resisted  the 
temptation ;  that,  though  rieh  in  all  the  varieties  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the 
march  of  events ;  that  he  recognized  as  the  object  of  go- 
vemment,  not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions^ 
nor  the  propagation  of  particular  tenets,  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and^  above  all,  that  he  insisted 
upon  an  obedience  to  the  populär  wishes,  which  no  states- 
man  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen 
since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still 
füll  ofthose  vulgär  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  ndsed 
his  voice ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
little  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  them- 
selves  at  length  compelled  to  yield ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
they  have  exhausted  the  artifices  of  their  petty  schemes, 
and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions,  have  sown 
the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they  turn  upon  the  age  by 
which  they  have  been  bafBed ;  they  mourn  over  the  dege- 
neracy  of  mankind ;  they  lament  the  dccay  of  public  spirit ; 
and  tney  weep  for  the  mte  of  a  people,  who  have  been  so 
regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper 
with  a  Constitution  already  hoüary  with  the  prescription  of 
centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will 
easily  understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man 

^^  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  Hoiue  of 
CommoDfiy  where,  however,  few  men  weie  able  to  understand  them  in  their 
füll  extenty  is  described  by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  bis  great 
Speeches :  which,  he  sam  'seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  phüosophv/ 
Bwrke^B  Corre8p(md,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  wiitten  in  the 
same  year,  1766,  in  Förster'»  Life  of  Goldämäh,  vol.  iL  pp.  38^  d9 ;  and  in 
JBmUmn/'s  Corre^pond,  of  Manmerf  p.  458. 
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like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions ;  delusions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more 
than  once  abnost  ruined  our  own/^^  They  will  also  un- 
derstand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  this  great  states- 
man  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  declaimer,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatham ;  all  three  in- 
genious  men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  uniit  for  weighty 
concems,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so  exalted  an 
honour  as  adinission  into  the  royal  Councils.  In  point  of 
fect,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  public 
life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet  f^^  and 
the  only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordi- 
nate  post,  were  in  th9se  very  short  intervals  when  the 
fluctuations  of  politics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a 
Übend  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  afFairs  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing 
good  that  was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  esta- 
blished.^^  For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  mea- 
suresof  the  present  generation  which  he  did  not  anticipate 

^^  Burke  "was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argumenta  that,  be- 
cauBe  a  coimtry  Las  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore 
tbe  custom  must  be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  bis  speecb, 
on  the  power  of  the  attomej-general  to  file  informations  ex  officio ;  where  he 
likena  such  reasoners  to  the  father  of  Scriblerus,  who  '  venerated  the  rust  and 
canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot-lid  into  the  shield  of  a  heio.'  He  adds : 
'Bat,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  durioff  which  this  power  exifited,  is  the 
time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished :  and  what,  then,  can  no  two 
things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  efiect  P  May  not  a  man  have  enjojed 
better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken  stick,  than  after- 
wards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  like  the  Druide, 
that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  the  health  were 
cause  and  effect  P*  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1190,  1191. 

^  This,  as  Mr.  Gooke  truly  says,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  a  hint  from  George  111.  would  have  remedied  the 
ahameful  neglect     Cooke^s  Hxst.  of  Party ,  voL  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Geoiye  III.  must  have  been  ofiended  by  such 
sentimenta  as  these :  '  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 

r'nst  disturbing  the  public  repose ;  I  hke  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an 
le.  The  flre-bell  at  midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from 
being  bumt  in  your  bed.  The  nue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but  preservea 
all  the  property  of  the  province.'  Burke^  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Labels, 
in  1771,  in  Ptirl  Hitt.  voL  xvii.  p.  54. 

SB  2 
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and  zealously  defend.  Not  only  did  he  attack  the  absurd 
laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating,^^^  but,  by  advo- 
cating  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  Struck  at  the  root  of  all 
similar  prohibitions/^^  He  supported  those  just  claimsof 
the  Catholics,^^^  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately  refused ;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  vears 
after  his  death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  int€- 
grity  of  the  empire.  He  supported  the  petition  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  might  be  relieved  firom  the  restric- 
tions  to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  were  subjected.^^^  Into  other  departments  of  politics 
he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,^^^  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  IIl, 
our  statute-book  was  still  defaced;  and  he  vainly  at- 
tempted  to  soften  the  penal  code,®^^  the  increasing  severity 
of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  ofthat  bad  reign. 
He  wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enüsting  soldiers  for 


^^  He  moved  their  repeaL  Pari  Etat,  toI.  xxvi.  p.  1169.  Even  Loid 
Chatham  iasued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallen  and  regnta^ 
TeiT  mach  to  the  admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,  wlio  says, '  Lord  Chatham  acted 
witii  characteristic  energj.'  MahorCs  Hist.  of  England^  vol.  t.  p.  166.  Mon 
than  thirty  years  later,  and  after  Burke's  death,  Lord  Eenyon,  then  chief- 
justice,  eulogized  these  preposterous  laws.  Hoüands  Mem.  of  the  Whif 
Party j  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Adolphus^s  Hist,  of  George  HL  vol.  viL  p.  406; 
and  Cockbum^s  Memorials  of  his  Tviie,  Edinb.  1856,  p.  73. 

308  ( xhat  liberality  in  the  commercial  System,  whicn,  1  trust,  will  one  da? 
be  adopted.*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Buign 
(Und,  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  '  But  that  to  wnich  I  attached  myself  the  most  pa> 
ticularly,  was  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  tneee 
Islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  but  prindpallj  to 
this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.' 

^  Priores  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467  5  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  263-271, 6Ä7- 
661,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-447.  He  refutes  (voL  i.  p.  ö48)  the  notion  that  the 
coronation-oath  was  intended  to  bind  tne  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity. 
Compare  Mem.  of  Mackintosh,To\,  L  pp.  170, 171,  with  BuUer*s Beminisceneet, 
vol.  1.  p.  134. 

^  Pari,  Bist,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  43ö,  436,  vol.  xx.  p.  306.  See  also  Btrhe's 
Correspondence^  vol.  ii.  pp.  17, 18 ;  and  Priores  Life  of  Burke,  p.  143. 

•0*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol 

'^  Priores  Life  of  Burke,  p.  317.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  417 ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  146. 

'*>'  On  this  increasing  cnielty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Pmrr^s  Works, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  160,  269,  with  Pari.  Bist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1222, 
vol.  XXVI.  p.  1067,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  143 ;  and,  in  regarct  to  the  execation  of  them« 
See  Life  of  Bomilly,  hy  Himself  vol.  i.  p.  66  ^  and  Alison's  SisL  of  JEwrvptj 
ol.  ix.  p.  620. 
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life  ;^  a  barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English 
legislature  began  to  perceive  several  years  later.®^*  He 
attacked  the  slave-trade  ;^^  which,  being  an  ancient  usage, 
the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as  part  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution.^^ He  refuted,*^  but,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous  power  exer- 
cised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  übel, 
confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication ;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so 
iinfortunate  as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.^^  And,  what 
many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the 
first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers,  to  whom  we 
are  deeply  indebted.^^^  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a  series 
of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were  entirely 

**  In  one  ehort  speech  (Pari  Hid,  vol.  xx.  pp.  löO,  151),  he  has  almost 
exhausted  the  argumente  against  enliBtment  for  life. 

^  In  1806,  that  ia  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first 
authorized  enliBtment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  iu 
Almn^s  Hiä.  of  Europey  voL  vii.  pp.  380-391.  Compare  NichMs  lUustra- 
tians  of  the  Etghieenth  Century ^  yol.  y.  p.  475  ]  and  HoUancts  Mem,  of  the 
Whig  Party f  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

**  Priors  Life  ofBwrke^y,  316;  Pari,  Hid,  voL  xxvii.  p.  502,  vol.  xxviii. 

S.  69^  06;  and  Xt/tf  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  171,  contain  evidence  of 
)  animosity  agamst  the  alave-trade,  and  a  more  than  auificient  answer  to 
the  ill-natured,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke,  in 
the  Duke  of  BuckinghanCB  Mem.  of  George  HL  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

^  On  tne  respect  which  George  III.  feit  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  259 
to  this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimonv  of  Lord  Brougham : 
'The  court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded 
the  question  with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation.'  Brougham^ b  State»" 
wen,  voL  ii.  p.  104.     Compare  Combe's  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

*»  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-496 ;  Pari  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-56, 
a  veiy  able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowaeswell,  in 
Bwrhe's  Correepcnd,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

**  The  ar^ments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  Fox*8 
celebrated  Label  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  tili  1792 ;  although,  in  1762, 
juries  had  begun,  in  spite  of  the  judges,  to  retum  general  verdicts  on  the  merits. 
See  CampbdFs  Chancelhrs,  vol.  v.  pp.  238,  243,  341-345,  vol.  vi.  p.  210; 
and  Meyer,  Institutions  JwUciaires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204, 206,  Paris,  1823. 

'^  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  esaay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  Service  (in 
Journal  of  Statist,  Soc,  vol.  xii.  pp.  103-125),  calls  Burke  '  one  of  the  first 
and  ablest  financial  reformers  in  parliament.'  p.  104.  The  truth,  however, 
isi  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first  He  was  the  first  man 
who  laid  before  parliament  a  gene^  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing 
the  expenaes  of  govemment ;  and  his  prelinunaiy  speech  on  that  occaaion  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  compositions. 
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abolished,  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster-general, 
a  saving  effected  to  the  countrv  of  25,000/.  a  year.'" 

These  things  alone  are  sumcient  to  explain  the  ani- 
mosity  of  a  prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  be- 
queath  the  govemment  to  his  successor  in  the  same  State 
as  that  in  which  he  had  received  it.  There  was,  however, 
another  circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were 
still  further  wounded.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that,  when  the 
war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  the  *  king's  war;* 
and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.*^^  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  govemed,  not 
by  traditions  and  principles,  such  as  George  lll.  cherished, 
but  by  large  views  of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in 
forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful  contest, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right 
of  either  party.^^^  He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion, 
as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to  tax  her 
colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax  them- 

ui  Prior'B  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  206,  284.  See  also,  on  the  retreDchmeDti 
lie  effected,  Smdair^s  Hut.  o/the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85 ;  JBtarke'*  Cot' 
reepond.  toI.  iii.  p.  14;  and  nieset^»  lAfe  of  Butheyy^A,  ü.  pp.  57-60. 

>^>  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda,  ^Inateed  of 
calling  the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  th« 
king's  war,  his  majesty's  favourite  war/  Fori,  Hui,  vol.  xix.  p.  857.  Com- 
pare  Cooke^s  Hid,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  236,  with  the  pungent  remaiks  in 
WaJpMe  George  lll.  vol.  iv.  p.  114.  KichoUa  (Beeouectiotu,  voL  i  p.  35} 
aays:  'The  war  was  considered  as  the  war  cf  the  king  peraonallj.  Thoie 
who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends ;  while  those  who  wisbed 
the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  persevering  in  the 
contest,  were  branded  as  dislojal.' 

*''  '  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting 
to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distioc- 
tions ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.'  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774, 
in  Burke's  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  In  1775  (vol.  i.  p.  192) :  '  But  my  conaider; 
ation  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  qaestion.* 
At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  regard  to  America,  not  '  according  to  i^tnct 
ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of  goTero' 
ment ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  Situation,  no  better 
ihan  arrant  trifling.'  In  one  of  his  earliest  poliücal  pamphlets,  written  io 
1769,  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  America  'are  foa- 
clusive;  conclusive  as  to  right,*  but  tHe  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
practice,'  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1775,  u  AMt 
Correapond,  vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
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selves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  poli- 
ticians  who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in 
reaKty,  subjugated  by  prejudice.^^*  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was 
enough  for  Burke,  that,  considering  the  power  of  our 
American  colonies,  considerinff  their  distance  from  us,  and 
considering  the  probabiHtyof  their  being  aided  by  France, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed  the 
taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  likewise  opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shame- 
ful  bin,  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was 
not  iDaptly  called  the  starvation  plan ;  violent  measures, 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break 
tne  spirit  of  those  noHe  men,  whom  he  hated  even  more 
than  he  feared.^^* 

It  is  certainly  no  &int  characteristic  of  those  times, 
that  a  man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities 
equal  to  fer  nobler  things,  should^  during  thirty  years, 
have  received  from  his  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward. 
But  George  IIL  was  a  king  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
the  hamble  and  exalt  the  meek.  His  reign,  indeed,  was 
the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity ;  an  age  in  which 
httle  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed ;  when 
Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman^  and  Beattie 

»^  In  1766,  George  IIL  writes  to  Lord  Boekiligham  (Albemarie'$  Hock- 
inghanif  yol.  i.  pp.  §71;  272) :  '  Talbot  ü  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the 
stamp  act ;  strong  for  our  declaring  our  right,  out  wiUing  to  repeal  1 '  In 
other  wordSf  wming  to  offend  the  AmencanSy  by  a  specnlative  asserdon 
of  an  abstract  right,  but  carefol  to  forego  the  advantage  which  that  right 
mightjproduce. 

*^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  m.  regarded  the  Americans, 
was  80  natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hwdlj  blame  his  constant 
exhibition  of  it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actuallj  impending. 
But  what  is  trulj  disgraceful  is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  cUsplayä 
this  rancouT  on  an  occasion  when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it. 
In  1786,  Jefferaon  and  Adams  were  in  England  officiallj,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coortesy  to  the  king,  made  their  appearance  at  court.  So  regardlese,  however, 
was  George  III.  of  the  common  decencies  of  his  Station^  that  he  treated  these 
eminent  men  with  marked  incivility,  although  they  were  then  paying  their 
respecta  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Iktcker^s  Life  of  Jeff^rson,  vol.  i. 
p.  220;  and  Mem,  and  Corretp,  ofJefenon,  voL  L  p.  64. 
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pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fewn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politi- 
cians  is  highly  instructive ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
followed,  though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper 
interest,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study  the  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  rela- 
tions  are  no  naore,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that 
Burke,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  feil  into  a  State 
of  complete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
incessant  labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of 
an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling,  and  threatening 
results  of  such  frightfiil  magnitude.  And,  when  the  crimes 
ofthat  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued 
to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finaUy 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tott^red ;  the  propor- 
tions  of  that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this 
moment,  his  sympathy  with  present  suflfering  was  so  in- 
tense,  that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
the  suflFerings  were  provoked.  His  mind,  once  so  steady, 
so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under 
the  pressure  of  events  which  turn^d  the  brains  of  thou- 
sands.^^*  And  whoever  will  comparethe  spirit  of  his  latest 
works  with  the  dates  of  therr  publication,  will  see  how 
this  melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  be- 
reavement,  from  which  he  never  raUied,  and  which  alone 

'^*  AU  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanitr,  m 
long  as  they  last^  and  probablj  for  some  time  afterwards;  but  in  this,  ae  in 
other  respects,  the  French  revolution  Stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its 
yictims.  On  the  horriblOy  but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  the  erents  which  occurred  in  France  late  in  the  eighteentk 
Century,  compare  Prichard  on  hMonüy  m  reUUion  toJurüprudenoef  1842,  p.  90; 
his  IVeatise  an  Jhionity,  1835,  pp.  161,  183,  230,  339:  Esmtirol^  Maiadit» 
Mentalesy  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  53,  54,  66,  211,  447,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  726;  FeuckUn- 
Uhen'8  Medical  Pi/chohgy,  p.  254;  GeorffH,  de  la  FoUe,  p.  156;  Pmd,  TrM 
wr  TAUinatum  Mentale,  pp.  30,  108,  109,  177,  178,  185, 207,  216,  267, 849, 
392,  457,  481;  AUwn'a  ittat.  o/JEurcpe,  vol.  ÜL  p.  112. 
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was  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in 
whom  the  severity  of  the  reason  was  so  tempered,  so 
nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  affections.  Never, 
indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  ex- 
quisite allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  im- 
perishable  name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of 
desoktion,  under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his 
immeasurable  grief.  '  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  me, 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
place  of  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 
and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane  has  scattered  about  me.     I  am  stripped  of  all  my 

honours ;  I  am  tom  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on 
theeartL'»^^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty 
a  mind.^^*  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence 
perishes ;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  infinnities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those 
who  most  love  to  relate  them.  ßut  it  is  certain,  that  the 
change  was  first  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing-out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  that  it  was  aggravated 
hy  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  that  it  became  progressively 
worse  tili  death  closed  the  scene.^^^     In  his  Beflections  on 

»'  Burke's  Works,  voL  ii.  n.  268. 

^^  The  earliest  immistakable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which 
showed  the  presence  of  diseasei  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in 
Febniaiy  17^9,  when  Sir  Bichard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at 
Burke's  madness,  even  in  his  presence.  Pari.  Hut,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1249.  Com- 
pare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young,  in  Buckinghani's  Mem,  of  Gearge  III. 
1353^  YoL  ii.  p.  73 ;  '  fiurke  finished  his  wild  Speech  in  a  männer  next  to 
fnadoeas.'  This  was  in  December  1788 ;  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was  disordered.  See  a 
melancholjr  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Currie  in  1792  (Life 
of  Owrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  150)  ;  and,  above  aU,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter,  in 
1796,  m  his  Corretpond.  with  LaurencCf  p.  67. 

'"  His  son  died  in  August  1794  {Burke's  Correspond.  vol.  iv.  p.  224);  and 
pu  most  violent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death. 
m  July  1797. 
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the  French  Revolution ;  in  his  Remarks  an  the  Policy  of 
the  AUies;  in  his  Letter  to  EUiot ;  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noiie 
Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regieide  Peace^  we  mftv 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  lengti 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of 
hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest 
associations  and  his  dearest  f riends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known, 
always  looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips 
he  had  gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.^*^  Bnrke, 
on  his  side,  fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend, 
and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for 
those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none 
who  saw  them  could  ever  resist.  But  now,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  this  long  inti- 
macy^^^  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox  wouTd  not 
abandon  that  love  of  populär  liberty  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly,  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end; 
for  that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man 
who  lent  his  support  to  the  French  people.^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  indeed  the  very  evening  on  which  this 
occurred,  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,^^^  deliberately  insulted  an- 
other  of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him  home  in  his 
carriage ;  and,  in  a  State  of  frantic  excitement,  insisted  on 
being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

S90  t  rpjj^g  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  hinuBelfl'  Brouj^ami 
Statesmm,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said,  that  Barke  '  had  tanAt  him 
ererythiDg  he  knew  in  politics.'  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xziz.  p.  379.  See  also 
Adolphtu's  Hut  of  George  III,  toI.  iv.  pp.  472,  610 ;  and  a  letter  firam  Fox 
to  Parr,  in  Parr'i  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  287. 

''*  It  had  hegun  in  1766^  when  Pox  was  onlj  seventeen.  ifiifurfTi  Me^ 
of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

"*  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  PasrUama^ttBry  Siäory, 
Hollands  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Prior' s  JUfe  of  Burke, 
pp.  375-879 ;  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-395.  The  complete 
change  in  Burke's  feelings  towBrds  his  old  friend  also  impeara  in  a  veij  hn 
temperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Laurence  in  1797.  Btxrk&s  CorreqHmd,  with 
Laurence,  p.  152.     Compare  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-Ä),  100. 

^  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  hluntness  of  Johnson ;  the« 
eminent  men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bissens  Life  ^ 
Burke,  vol  L  p.  127. 
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in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain 
seated  by  a  *friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the 
French.'*^ 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania 
of  hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  crimmal  part  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthu- 
siastic  benevolence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Be- 
sides  this,  Condorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is 
honoured  among  us.*^  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior 
to  Condorcet  in  point  of  ability ;  but  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  on  whose  conduct  he  modelled  his 
own,^*  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  America :  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  unsullied ;  and 
his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  tum,  which 
Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hat^d 
country  whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 


"*  Roger^»  IntroducUcn  to  Surke*s  Work8,  p.  xliv.j  IMor^a  Life  of  Burke, 

^  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  inelanchol^  death  of  thi«  re- 
markable  man,  in  Lamartme^  Hist,  des  Girondinsj  voL  viii.  pp.  76-80 ;  and  a 
contemponuy  relation  in  Musset-Pathoy,  Vie  de  ItousBeau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

"*  Tiiia  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  Opponent ;  who  saye, 
tliat  after  the  diaaolution  of  the  Asaemblj  '  La  Fayette  se  coDforma  ä  la 
condnite  de  Washin^n,  qu'il  avait  pris  pour  modSle.'  Canagnac,  Bivolu- 
iion  Pranqaise,  vol.  iii.  pp.  870^  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of 
bis  enemj  Bouill^,  Mem,  de  BouüU,  yol.  i.  p.  125 ;  and  for  nroofs  of  the 
A^fectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  see  Mim.  de  La^ 
f(^itU,  ToL  i.  pp.  16,  21,  29,  44,  66,  83,  92, 111,  166, 197,  204,  395,  vol.  ü. 
p.  123. 


*^  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  jud^e  of  character^  said  in  1794,  that 
La  Fayette*8  '  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and 
bonour.'  Pari  Hid,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sis- 
naondi  {Eid.  des  Francais,  voL  xxx.  p.  856),  '  La  Fayette,  le  Chevalier  de 
la  libertö  d'Am^rique ;  and  Lamartine  {Hist,  des  Girondins,  voL  iii.  p.  200^, 
*  Martyr  de  la  libert^  apr^  en  avoir  ^t^  le  h^ros.'  S^gur,  who  was  inti- 
ni&tely  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  bis  noble  character, 
^  ^^  M^P^^^^  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  MSni.  de  SSgur,  vol.  i. 
Pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and 
vhat  she  relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes 
«öd  the  habits  of  his  niind  still  were.  MorgmCs  France,  vol.  iL  pp.  285-812. 
(Hher  notices,  from  personal  knowledge,  will  be  found  in  Li/e  of  Boscoe, 
voL  iL  p.  178 ;  and  in  Traums  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp,  319  seq. 
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On  this  account,  Burke  declared  Condorcet  tobe  guilty  of 
'impious  sophistry  ;'^®  to  be  a  'fioiatic  atheist,  and 
furious  democratic  republican;''^®  and  to  be  capable  of 
*the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  determined 
villainies.'*^  As  to  La  Fayette,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he  was  receiving 
fipom  the  Prussian  govemment,  Burke  not  only  opposed 
the  raotion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the 
iinfortunate  captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dun- 
geon.^^  So  dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to 
the  common  instincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of 
this  injured  and  high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a 
ruflSan :  'I  would  not/  says  Burke, — 'I  would  not  debase 
my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  in  behalf  of 
such  a  horrid  ruffian.'^^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  *  Cannibal  Castle  ;'^  it  i3 
Hhe  republic  of  assassins  ;'*^  it  is  'a  hell;'^^  its  go- 
vemment is  composed  of  Hhe  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  frau- 
dulent,  most  knavish,  of  chicaners  ;'^^  its  National  As- 

**^  'The  impiouB  sophistiy  of  Condorcet.*  LäUr  to  a  IMk  Lord,  ia 
Burke'»  WorkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  27a 

**•  ThoughU  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  674 

'^  '  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  lie  styled  himself  before  the  Ke- 
Tolution)  is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupatioo  frcxa 
Brissot ;  but  in  every  principle  and  eveiy  disposition,  to  the  lowest  tf  well 
aa  the  highest  and  most  determined  villainies,  fully  his  equal/  7%otigkit » 
French  AffairSf  in  Burke^s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  679. 

^^  '  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  crueltj  in  the  dungeons  ^ 
Magdeburg.'  BelshanCs  Hid,  of  Great  Brü.  vol.  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  affict- 
ing  details  of  his  sufferings,  in  Mem,  de  LafayettCj  vol.  i.  p.  479,  toI  ü- 
pp.  76y  77,  78,  80,  91,  92 ;  and  on  the  noble  equanimitj  with  which  be  bor» 
them,  see  De  Stael,  BSv.  Fran^oise,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

"^  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  lansuage  should  nave  been  m£eä  ^ 
a  man  like  La  Fayette  ;  but  I  have  copiea  it  from  the  ParUament4ay  nütsiy* 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  61,  and  from  Adolphus,  vol.  v.  p.  693.  The  only  differeoce  i^ 
that  in  Adolphus  the  expression  is  'I  would  not  debase  my  huma&itrr 
but  in  the  Pari.  Hist.j  *  I  would  not  debauch  my  humanity.'  But  both 
authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  '  horrid  ruffian  *  being  used  by  Bai^^ 
Compare  Burke' s  Correspondence  with  Zaurence,  pp.  91,  99. 

***  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  In  eveiy  mstance  I  quote  the  pwofi« 
words  employed  by  Burke. 

«»*  nid.  voL  ii.  p.  279. 

***  Burke's  speech,  in  /%ir/.  JBtst,  voL  X3Lzi.  p.  379. 

•«  Burk^s  Works,  vol.  ü.  p.  336. 
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sembly  are  '  miscreants ; '  ^^  its  people  are  *an  allied 
army  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal  Parisians ; '  ^^  they 
are  '  a  nation  of  murderers ; '  ^^  they  are  *  the  basest  of 
mankind;'**®  they  are  'inurderous  atheists;'^^  they  are 
'  a  gang  of  robbers ; '  ^^  they  are  '  the  prostitute  outcasts 
of  mankind ; '  ^^  they  are  *  a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists.'^**  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  peace,  is  offering  victims  '  on  the  altars  of  blas- 
phemed  regicide ; '  ^^  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
*  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  ser- 
vitor  of  the  French  republic,  where  the  court-dogs  will  not 
deign  to  lick  them.'  ^  When  our  ambassador  was  actu- 
ally  in  Paris,  he  '  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  momings 
in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide  petti- 
fogger;'^^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  '  peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth.'^^  France  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  Europe ;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map ; 
its  very  name  should  be  forgotten.^®  Why,  then,  need 
men  travel  in  it  ?  Why  need  our  children  learn  its  lan- 
guage?  and  why  are  we  to  endanger  the  morals  of  our 
ambassadors?  wno  can  hardly  fail  to  retum  from  such  a 
]and  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to 
conspire  against  their  own  country.^^ 

• 

^  Burk^s  Carresp,  voL  iii.  p.  140.         •"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  822. 

~  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  115.  ^  Ihid,  p.  112. 

•*'  Ibid,  p.  188.  •*»  Bnd,  p.  435. 

'^  ÜtdL  p.  646 :  the  concludinff  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in 
1793, 

»**  md,  voL  xxxi.  p.  428.  »*»  Burhe's  Works,  voL  ü.  p.  820. 

**•  iWai  p.  286.  "'  iWa.  p.  322.  ^  Ihid.  p.  318. 

"•  Pari  Hist,  voL  zxviii.  p.  863,  voL  xxx.  p.  890  j  Adolphus,  voL  iv. 

p.467. 

^  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died, 
l>e  sajs.  '  These  ambassadors  maj  easily  retam  as  good  courtiers  as  they 
^ent:  out  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and 
f&ithful  subjects  ;  or  with  any  true  afiection  to  their  master,  or  true  attach- 
ment tn  the  Constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  P  There  is  great 
<^ger  that  they  ^ho  enter  smiling  into  this  Tryphonian  cave,  will  come 
out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  continue  as  long  as  they 
live/  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same  work,  p.  881. 
*  Is  it  for  this  beneiit  we  open  "  the  nsual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  ?" 
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This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once 
was;  but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the 
associations  and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered. 
He  who,  with  humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had 
strenuously  laboured  to  prevent  the  American  war,  de- 
voted  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  kindle  a  new  war, 
compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  light  and 
trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would 
have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent  in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But 
now  he  sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  force.  Frwn 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  insisted  upon 
the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  compellmg 
France  to  change  her  principles ;  ^^  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a 
great  people  the  govemment  they  ought  to  adopt.*^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  hiswell-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  everyconsi- 
deration  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war, 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he 

Ja  it  for  this  our  youtK  of  both  sezes  are  to  form  themselves  by  tinfel  ?  Is 
it  for  this  that  with  expense  and  pains  wo  form  their  lisping  infant  aooent^ 

to  the  language  of  France  P Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  jomis 

man  can  go  to  anj  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestflentiAl 
contacion  in  his  wa^ ;  and,  whilst  the  less  active  part  of  the  commamtr  will 
be  deoauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  children  are  poisoned  at  these  scImwU, 
our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  band  to  our  ruin.  r^o  factory  will  be  settled 
in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French  Jaoobins.  The 
minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receire  a  taint  in  their  reiino&t 
their  morals,  and  their  noHtics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  ccmmmucate 
to  the  whole  kingdom/ 

^^  In  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Mmonty,  17d3»  he  aa^  that 
doring  four  years  he  had  wished  for  ^  a  general  war  against  jaoofains  aad 
jacobinism.'    Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

*^  '  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injnred  their 
cause  by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inteiior  anaog«- 
ments  of  France.'  Meads  for  ConsideraHon  on  the  Present  State  of  Jfeir^ 
written  in  November  1792,  in  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  583.  And  that  he 
knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  destroymg  a  faction,  appears 
from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in  January  1791  he  wrote  to 
Trevor  respecting  war, '  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided  and  deranged ;  hat 
Gtxi  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  invaden  would 
not  find  that  their  enterprise  voas  not  to  support  aparty,  Ind  to  conquer  a  ' 
domj    Burke's  Correspond,  yoL  üi.  p.  184. 
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ßought  to  give  to  it  that  character  of  a  crusade*^^  which 
increasing  knowled^ehad  long  since  banished;  and  loudly 
proclaiming  that  tne  contest  was  religious  rather  than 
temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.^^  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  be  car- 
ried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that  we 
must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed  the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought 
about.^*  And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he 
insisted  that  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun, 
was  not  to  be  hurried  over ;  although  it  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  religion,  and  the  resources 
of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by  the  ferocious 
passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon  ended ; 
it  was  to  be  durable ;  it  must  have  permanence  ;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  buming  hatred,  be  pro- 
tracted  in  a  long  war :  ^  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with 
a  dcsrre  that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war.'  ^^ 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change 
their  govemment.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war. 
Finally,  it  was  to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any 
other  man  who  wished  to  amict  the  human  race  with  such 
extensive,  searching,  and  protracted  calamities?  Such 
cniel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  deliberate  opinions,  if 
they  issued  from  a  saue  mind,  would  immortalize  even 

'^^  As  Lord  J.  Hussell  tndy  calls  it,  Mem,  of  Fox,  yoL  iii.  p.  34.  See  also 
SdUoater^s  Eighteenth  Century y  vol.  ü.  P.  93,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vi.  p.  291 ; 
liichM»  BecoUecliona,  vol.  i.  p.  300 ;  I'arr's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

'^  '  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  State  of  this 
dieadfiil  contest.  Bisa  rdufums  to<tr,*  Bfimarks  on  the  PoUcy  of  the  Aütes, 
in  Burke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

^  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptiona  in  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
And  the  principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1793, 
in  Burke  s  Correspond.  vol.  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of 
Oommona  that  *  the  war  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt 
of  rusing  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and  savage  power  of  France ;  iut  must  De 
directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ;  namelv,  the  entire  destruc- 
tioD  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth.'  FarL  Hist»  vol.  xxxi. 
p.427. 

^  Laien  on  a  Regieida  Peace,  in  Burke' s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this 
homble  sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English 
politician^  the  italics  are  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text 


^ 
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the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load  bis 
name  with  imperishable  inferny.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  Ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politi- 
cians,  sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  froin  one 
who,  a  very  few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  poli- 
tical  philosopher  England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it 
is  only  given  to  mourn  over  so  n(Ä>le  a  wreck.  More 
than  this  no  one  should  do.  We  may  cont^mplate  with 
reverence  the  mighty  ruin ;  but  the  mysteries  of  its  decay 
let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  teil  how  to  minister 
to  a  diseased  mind,  pluck  the  sorrows  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  written 
in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  tum  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even 
though  we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckst^ring  politics  of 
the  English  court.  And  truly ,  the  history  of  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  prince  under  whom  he  hved. 
While  Burke  was  consuming  his  life  in  great  public  Ser- 
vices, labouring  to  reform  our  finances,  improve  our  laws, 
and  enlighten  our  commercial  poHcy, — ^while  he  was  oc- 
cupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.®^^  But  when  the  great  statesman 
degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler;  when,  irritated  by 
disease,  he  made  it  the  scde  aim  of  his  declining  years  to 
kindle  a  deadly  war  between  the  two  first  countries  of 
Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  barbarous  object  he 
would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy,  however  im- 
portant  they  might  be;^^ — then  it  was  that  a  perception 
of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 

^"^ '  I  know/  Bald  Burke,  in  one  of  those  masrnificent  speeches  which  mtA 
the  zenith  of  his  intellect, — '  I  know  the  mrp  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble 
lordy  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road 
to  preferment'    Pari  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1269. 

^"  See,  amonff  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinaiy  pasBase  oa 
'  Jacobinism/  in  nis  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compaied  witli 
a  letter  he  wrote  in  1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry,  Cont' 
spond.  vol.  iii.  pp.  519, 620 :  '  But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the 
whole,  the  political  principle  must  be  settled  as  the  preliminaiy,  namelvi  ^'  a 
total  hostüity  to  the  French  System^  at  home  and  abroad.'' ' 
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king.  Before  this,  no  one  häd  been  Bold  enoügh  to  cir- 
culate  in  the  paläce  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now, 
however,  in  the  successive,  and  eventually  the  rapid  de- 
cline  of  his  powers,  he  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was  first  warmed  by  the 
beams  of  the  royal  favour.  Now  he  was  a  man  after  the 
king's  own  heart.'^^  Less  than  two  years  before  his  death, 
there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions;^^^  and  the  king 
even  wished  to  lüse  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  Services  of  so  great 
a  counsellor.^^^ 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has 
been  longer  than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  considered  uniinportant ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of 
George  III.  towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the 
opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole;  but  for  the  object  of  the  present 
Introduction,  it*  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion  in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances, 
the  character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  dis- 
eussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American 
war  was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it   almost 

^*  The  earliest  evidence  I  hav©  met  mth  of  tbe  heart  of  George  HT. 
be^nning  to  open  towards  Burke,  is  in  August  1791 ;  see,  in  Burke' s  Corre- 
spondence,  Tol.  iii.  p.  278>  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception 
at  the  levee.  Burke  must  haye  been  fallen^  indeed^  before  he  could  write 
such  a  letter. 

***  *S«dd  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king.'  Priair^s 
Life  of  Burke,  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  3,700/.  a-year ; 
but  if  we  mav  rely  on  Mr.  NichoUs,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  '  Mr.  Burke 
was  rewaried  witn  two  pensions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/.'  NtchoÜs*8 
HecofJections,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Burke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  3,700/. 
a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/.,  as  the  tables  were  then  caiculated.  The 
i^tatement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See 
yichjh^s  La,  Anec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceidttry^  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

*^»  Hitn-'B  Life  of  Bwrke^  p.  460;  Nichoh's  Lü.  Aitec.  vol.  iii.  p,  81 ; 
BmeCs  Life  of  Burke,  voL  ii.  p.  414. 
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entirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In 
the  reign  of  George  IL  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  in- 
crease  the  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies ;  whkh,  as  the 
Americans  were  totaUy  unrepresented  in  parliament,  was 
simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without  even 
the  form  of  asking  their  consent,    This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the  Suggestion,  being 
generally  deemed  impracticable,  feil  to  the  ground,  and 
seems,  indeed,  hardly  to  have  excited  attention.^   But 
what  was  deemed  by  the  govemment  of  George  IL  to  be 
a  dangerous  Stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  was  eagerlywel- 
comed  by  the  govemment  of  George  III-    For  the  new 
king,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  authority, 
and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans  for 
the  benefitof  the  English,  wouldbe  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  Ins 
cordial  acquiescence ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed 
their  Intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he 
was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  curb  their  unruly  wilL     Nor  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  angry  feelings 
broke  out.     Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  band,  at  the  de- 
spotic  principles  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  look- 
ing, on  the  other  band,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
colonists, — ^it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what 
form  the  contest  would  take,  and  towards  whioh  side  vic- 
toiT  was  most  likely  to  incline.^^^ 

On  the  part  of  the  English  govemment,  no  time  was 

•    

^^  '  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  to  raise  the  reTenne  hv 
imposing  taxee  on  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  coold  foresee  beTOna 
the  benefit  of  the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  thiB 
himself  who  Bhould  yenture  on  such  an  expcdient/  Wa^fole't  George  IIL 
vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  FküUmore^s  Mem,  o^  LyUieton^  vol.  iL  p.  6G2 ;  -B»- 
crofi's  American  Itew>luti(m,  voL  L  p.  06;  jSeUhanCs  Hid.  of  Grttd  Brüamy 
vol.  V.  p.  102. 

'^  Tnat  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable^  must^  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  we  aie  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horaoe  Walpole, 
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lost.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  ;^^  and 
so  complete  had  been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  that 
not  the  least  difficulty  was  found  in  passing  a  measure 
which,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  no  minister  had  dared 
to  propose.  Formerly,  such  a  proposal,  if  raade,  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected ;  now  the  most  powerful  par- 
ties  in  the  state  were  united  in  iis  favour.  The  king,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed ;  he  was, 
therefore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided 
him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.^^  The 
aristocracy,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as 
a  means  of  lessening  their  own  contributions.^^^  As  to 
George  III.,  his  feelmgs  on  the  subject  were  notorious  f^"^ 

who  sajs  (Afem,  of  George  IL  vol.  i.  p.  897)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the 
American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though  a  keen  observer  of  the  surface  of 
societv,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this  kind  ;  imlessy  as  is  hardly 
probame,  he  heaid  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  b^  his  Zither.  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing  love  of 
liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  govemment  of 
George  IIL 

'^  The  geneial  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764 ;  the  bill  itself  early 
in  1765.  See  MahorC$  Hid.  of  England^  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85 ;  and  GrenviUe 
Panenj  toL  ii.  pp.  373,  374.  On  the  complete  change  of  policy  which  this 
indicated,  see  Brougham^s  PoHt.  Philo»,  part  iii.  p.  328. 

'^  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitter- 
sesB  of  the  clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to 
Fox:  'The  Tones  do  universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  in- 
Tolved  in  the  success  of  this  American  business.  The  clergy  are  astonish- 
ingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tones  are  when  embodied  and  united  with 
their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows 
bttter  than  yourself.'  Burke' s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Compare  BitJwp  New~ 
Ums  Life  of  Himsdfj  pp.  134, 167. 

^  ^  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax^ 
ftt  the  expense  of  America.'  Bancrofl^a  Hist,  of  the  American  Bevoltäton, 
ToL  ii.  p.  414.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  band,  were  opnosed  to  these 
riolent  proceedings.  See,  on  this  contrast  between  the  landea  and  commer- 
cial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelbume,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord 
Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham  Correapond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  341, 401.  See  also  the 
Speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner,  in  Pari,  Hid,  vol.  xvi.  p.  507,  voL  zviii. 
p.  1361. 

^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king 
jumself  suggested  the  Taxation  of  America,  to  which  GrenviUe  at  first  ob- 
jected,    Compare  Wraxatts  Mem,  ofhis  own  Time,  voL  ii.  pp.  111, 112,  with 
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and  the  more  Kberal  party  not  having  yet  recoveredfrom 
the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George  IL, 
there  was  little  fear  of  diflSculties  from  the  cabinet ;  it 
being  well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a 
prince  whose  first  object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict 
dependence  on  himself,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable,  called  into  office  such  weak  and  flexible  men  as 
would  yield  unhesitating  Submission  to  his  wishes.^ 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those 
events  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion.  Without  stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known 
to  every  reader,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this 
new  State  of  things,  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  national  Coun- 
cils guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In  order  to  en- 
force  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people  with- 
out their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a 

Nich(Ms  MecoUections,  yol.  i.  pp.  205^  386.     This  may  h&re  been  merelT 
a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  everything  we  know  of  the  cba- 
TEcter  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  eventa,  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
feelings  respecting  the  general  auestion.    It  is  certain  that  he  oTer-per- 
fiuadea  Lora  North  to  engage  in  tne  contest  with  America,  and  indaced  tbat 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become 
hopeless.    See  BancrojVs  American  RevoluHony  vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  808;  Ritttiff* 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  247, 254 ;  and  the  Bedford  Corretpond,  yoL  iii.  p  H. 
See  also,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Greimüe  Ti^^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  373 ;  a  curious  passage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  editioB 
of  whose  histoiy  was  pubhshed  in  the  same  year  (1863),  appears  to  have 
been  unacquainted.    mahofCs  Hut,  of  Er^land,  toI.  y.  p.  139.     In  Amerki, 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.    In  1775,  Jefierson  vdtH 
from  Philadelphia:  '  We  are  told,  and  eveiything  proves  it  tnie,  that  he  is 
the  bitterest  enemy  we  have.'   JeffersotCs  Corretpond,  vol.  i.  p.  163.    And  in 
1782  Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  'The  king  hates  us  most  cordiaUv.* 
Life  of  FrankUfiy  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

**•  '  A  court,'  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — 'a  court  that  reqmred  minis- 
ters to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  bat  the  private  domef&cs 
of  the  sovereign.'  Albemarle' i  Mem.  of  Rockingham^  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Oompan» 
Bancrofl^s  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  In  the  same  wav,  Borke, 
in  176t,  writes:  'His  majesty  never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  fias  got  a 
ministiy  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what  is  better,  wuling  to  continoe  so.' 
Burke^s  Corresjiond.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Ten  years  later,  Lord  Chatbam  openly 
taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity : . '  Thns  to  pliable  men« 
not  capable  men,  was  the  govemment  of  this  once  glorioua  empire  in- 
trusted.'  Chatham's  J^Mtech  in  1777,  in  Ado^hus,  voL  ii.  pp.  489,  60a 
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war  ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion.^*  To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immense  trade 
was  nearly  annihilated ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
thrown  into  confusion  ;^^^  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  f^^  we  incurred  an  expense  of  140,000,  OOOZ.  ;^^^ 
and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  bar- 
barous  war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  would  have 
subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Not  only  in  the  comi;, 
but  inboth  houses  of  parliament,£rom  the  episcopal  bench, 

"•  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocitv  with  which  thia  war  was  condiicted 
by  the  En^rllsh,  see  2 ucker' $  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139,  160 } 
Jefferson's  Mem,  and  Correspond,  voL  i.  pp.  352,  429,  voL  iL  pp.  336,  337  ; 
Jdmtm's  Corret^xmd.  of  Wükes,  vol.  v.  pp.  229-232,  edit  1805 ;  Addphtu's 
Eid,  of  George  IIL  vol.  ii.  pp.  3Ä2,  391.  These  homble  cruelties  were  fre- 
quenüy  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  producing  the  least  efiect 
on  the  Mng  or  bis  mimsters.  See  Pari,  HUt.  vol.  xix.  pp.  371,  403,  423, 
424,  432,  438,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  667,  578,  679,  695,  972,  1393, 1394, 
ToL  XX.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  Üie  war  which  govemment  laid 
before  parliament,  one  of  the  items  was  for  'five  gross  of  scalping  knives.' 
Pari.  Hid,  vol.  xix.  pp.  971,  972.  See  further  Mim,  de  LafayeUe,  vol  i. 
pp.  23,  25,  99. 

'^^  In  Manchester,  '  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten 
of  the  artisans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  emplojment.'  This 
was  stated  in  1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahonts  Hut,  of 
England^  vol.  v.  p.  135.  As  the  struggle  l>ecame  more  obstinate  the  evil  was 
more  marked,  and  ample  evidence  of  the  enormous  injuir  inflicted  on  England 
will  be  found  by  comparing  Franklm's  Corresponaencef  vol.  i.  p.  352  ; 
Addphus's  Hid.  of  George  III,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Burke's  Work»y  vol.  i.  p.  111 ; 
Pari,  Hid,  vol.  xviü.  pp.  734, 961, 963,  964,  vol.  xix.  pp.  259,  341,  710,  711, 
1072 ;  WaljMs  Mem,  of  George  IIL  voL  ii.  p.  218. 

*"  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  in  1782  '  the  cause 
of  Gbeat  Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the 
selfish  powers  of  the  continent  almost  disreputable.'  Hid.  of  George  IIL 
voL  üi.  pp.  391,  392.  For  proof  of  the  opimons  held  in  foreign  countries 
respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  MSm,  de  SSgur,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
184, 185 ;  (Euvree  de  Turgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  Soulavie,  MSm,  de  Louis  XPl, 
Tol  iv.  pp.  363,  364 ;  Kochj  Tableau  des  B^volutions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-194 ; 
Am.  ofMaüd  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

*^*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hid,  of  the  Sevenue.  voL  iL  p.  114,  says 
139,171,876^ 
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and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were  pro- 
mulgated  doctrinesof  themost  dangerous  kind— doctrines 
unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchv,  and,  indeed,  incompatiUe 
with  it.    The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in 
the  theological  literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  ofthat 
time,  none  of  which  are  now  much  studied.    But,  not  to 
anticipate  matters  belonging  to  another  part  of  this  work, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  populär  liberty  believe 
that  everything  was  at  stake ;  and  tiiat  if  the  AmericaDS 
were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the 
mother-country  the  same  arbitrary  govemment  which  by 
that  time  would  have  been  estabUshed  in  the  colonies.*"' 
Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty;  but  after  a  carefid 
study  of  that  time,  and  a  study .  too  firom  sources  not 
mucn  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  period  will  be  the  most  will- 
ing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have  been  over- 
rated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined 
to  believe.     At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  aflFairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great 
alarm.    It  is  certain,  that  during  many  years,  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  crown  continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a 
height  of  which  no  example  had  been  seen  in  England  for 
ßeveral  generations.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

'^^  Dr.  Jebby  an  able  observer,  thougbt  tbat  the  American  war  'most  be 
decieiye  of  the  liberties  of  both  countries.'  Dimey'e  Life  of  JM,  p.  92»  So, 
too,  Lord  Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  'poor  England  will  bare  fallen  npon  her 
own  sword.'  T?ie  Grmviäe  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  In  the  same  year,  BoAe 
Said  of  the  attempt  made  to  rule  the  colonies  bv  militaty  force,  '  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin  cur  financei 
(though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  conoetn.  It  will  be- 
come  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  deetruction  of  our  freedom 
here.'  Burke'a  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  210  ;  /W. 
MiU,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  651,  662,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1066,  vol.  xx.  p.  IIP, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Ilence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  vic- 
torious  (BuBselTs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  143)  \  ioit  which  some  writon  have 
actualljr  accused  him  of  want  of  patriotLsm  I 
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land  exerted  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  those  despotic 
principles  which  the  king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  by  the  constant  creatioa  of  new  peers,  all 
holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and 
that^  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judi- 
cial  appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments 
were  conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  to- 
wards  the  royal  prerogative»  These  are  facts  which  can- 
not  be  denied ;  and,  putting  them  together,  there  remains, 
I  thiak,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  war  was  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists  had 
been  defeated^  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by 
the  Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal 
arndes,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  sepa - 
rating  themselves  from  the  mother-country,  began  that 
wonderful  career^  which,  in  less  than  eighty  years,  has 
raised  them  to  an  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which  to 
US  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may 
be  eflfected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free  people. 

Seven  years  aft  er  this  great  contest  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independ- 
ence,  another  nation  rose  up  and  turned  against  it  rulers, 
The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  foond  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  at  present  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  eflfects  it  produced  upon  the 
policy  of  the  English  govemment.  In  France,  as  is  well 
known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid ;  the  old  in- 
stitutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  were  quickly  destroy ed ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
by  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes 
that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  affairs ;  it  was  the  old  story 
of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to 
every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their 
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own  passions.  If,  imder  these  circumstances,  France  had 
been  left  to  herseif,  the  Revolution,  Kke  dl  other  revolu- 
tions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  govem- 
ment  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be 
an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it 
was  for  France  to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the 
business  of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less 
was  it  likely  tnat,  on  so  delicate  a  point,  France  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  a  coimtry  which  had  always 
been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had  been  her 
bitter  and  successful  en«ny. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were 
lost  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great  people  had 
risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences 
of  men  in  high  places.  The  same  evil  passions,  and  in- 
deed  the  same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  brfore 
were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  tumed 
against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  wotdd  follow.®^*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  wasrecalled  from 
France  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away 
with  the  monarchy,  and  Substitute  a  republic  in  its  place. 
This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture, 
and  it  wastaken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England, 
but  because  France  had  changed  her  govemment.''*  A 
few  months  later,  the  French,  copying  the  example  of  the 

'^^  Ia  1792,  and  therefore  l>6fore  the  war  l>Toke  out,  Lord  Laiudowse, 
one  of  the  extremel;^  few  peers  who  eecaped  from  the  prevaiUng'  oorroDtion, 
Said,  '  The  presont  instance  recalled  to  hls  memoiy  the  proceeoiiigs  of  Ütoi 
country  previous  to  the  American  war.  The  same  abuaiTe  and  desnuliiiff 
terms  were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  Nationil 
Convention,--^  same  amsequences  mighst  foUaw,^  Peari,  JSuL  toL  zxx. 
p.  155. 

»"  Compare  Behham'a  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britam^  yoL  vüi.  p.  490,  with  7V»- 
Une'i  Life  of  PiU,  voL  iL  n.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Qower,  ihe  £n|diak 
minister  in  Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari  Hid,  vol.  xzz.  pp.  143, 144.  Its  date  is 
17th  August,  1792. 
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English  in  the  preceding  century,^^^  brought  their  king 
to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  Struck  off  hia 
head  in  the  midst  of  bis  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it 
was  grossly  impolitic.  But  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
they  who  consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible 
only  to  Grod  and  their  country ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it 
fix)m  abroad,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  France,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one, 
and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which 
it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of 
having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king 
was  known,  the  govemment,  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tion,  and  without  asking  for  any  guarantee  astothe  future, 
treated  the  deaih  of  Louis  as  an  oflFence  against  itself,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  coun- 
try :^^  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  cost  theuves  of  millions,  plunged  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
stopped  the  marchof  civilization,by  postponing  for  a  whole 
generation  thosereforms,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenthcen- 
tu^,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the 
most  unjust,  and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has 
ever  waged  against  any  countiy,  will  be  hereafter  con- 

'"  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint- Vincent  pertinently  re- 
marked,  by  way  of  caution,  that  the  Enfflish  *  have  dethroned  seven  of 
Üieir  kings,  and  beheaded  the  eighth.'  mem,  of  Mtdlet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p. 
146;  and  we  are  told  in  Aliaon's  £iirope  (vol.  ii.  pp  100,  296,  316),  that  in 
1792  Louis  '  anticipated  the  fate  of  Charles  L'  Compare  WilUanul's  LA-* 
tenfrom  France,  2nd  edit  1796,  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

^"^  Belsham  {Hiat,  of  Great  Britainf  vol.  viü.  p.  626)  supposes,  and  proba- 
bly  with  reaaon,  that  the  English  govemment  was  bent  upon  war  even  oefore 
the  death  of  Louis;  but  it  appears  {Tomline' s  Pia,  vol.  ii.  p.  609)  that  it 
WM  not  until  the  24th  of  JanuarylTOS  that  Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered 
to  leave  Enyland^  and  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  '  the  British  ministera 
havinff  received  Information  of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  Franoe.'  Com- 
pwe  BdsKam,  voL  vüi.  p.  530.  The  common  opinion,  therefore,  seeins  cor- 
T^  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See 
Ali9on'$  Hid.  voL  ii.  p.  622,  vol.  v.  p.  240,  vol.  vi  p.  666  5  and  Newnutrch,  in 
Jwnud  of  Suaitiical  Society,  voL  zviii.  p.  106. 
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sidered  f^^  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  a  short  sununary 
of  its  leading  effects  on  English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all 
preceding  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is, 
that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions^ — a  war  which  we 
carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but 
with  the  object  of  repressing  that  desire  ibr  reforms  of 
every  kind,  which  had  now  become  the  marked  character- 
istic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.^^^  As  soon,  there- 
fore,  as  hostilities  began  the  English  govemment  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a  republic 
abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
firstof  theseduties  itfulfilled  bysquandering  the  bloodand 
the  treasure  of  England,  tili  it  had  thrown  nearly  eveiy 
family  into  mouming,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  vergc 
of  national  bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to 
execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  free  discussion  of  political  questions,  and  stifle 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more 
active,  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  efFect  their  purpose,  that  if  the  energy  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  enforced, 
they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  populär 
liberty,  or  eise  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion-  indeed, 
during  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have 
averted  it,  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English 
juries,  by  their  hostile  verdicts,  resisted  the  proceedingsof 

»^«  Lord  Brougbam  (Sketche»  cf  8tate$men,  voL  i.  p.  79)  rightlj  »p  of 
this  war,  that '  the  youn^st  man  liviDg  will  not  survive  the  fiäal  effect§  of 
this  flagrant  political  crime.'  So  eager,  however,  was  G^ige  IIL  in  iu 
favour,  that  when  Wilberforce  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  acoount  of  th« 
war,  and  moved  an  araendment  on  the  subject  in  the  Hoaae  of  Common^  the 
king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  to  take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  tbe 
nezt  time  he  appeared  at  court.    £ife  of  Wüberforce,  voL  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 

''•  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  oppositioo,  twl 
also  by  the  supporters  of  govemment,  that  the  war  with  Franoe  was  di»ct«d 
against  doctrines  and  opinioos,  and  that  one  of  ita  main  objects  was  to  du- 
courage  the  progress  of  democratic  institutions.  See,  among  man?  otber 
instances,  Pari  Jfist.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  413,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  12&8,  voL 
xxxi.  pp.  466,  692,  649,  680, 1036,  1047,  voL  xxxiü.  pp.  603,  604  j  iVW<A*« 
JiecoÜectians,  voL  li.  pp.  166, 167. 
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government,  and  refiised  to  sanction  laws  which  the  crown 
had  proposed,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  servile  legislature 
had  wiUingly  consented.®^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
by  considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against 
the  two  most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  two  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities  which  distinguish  us  from  eveiy  other  European 
people.  As  long  as  they  are  preserved  intact,  and  as  long 
as  tiiey  are  feanessly  and  frequently  employed,  there  will 
always  be  ample  protection  against  those  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other 
advantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  inteUect  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  political  business  of  the  country.  They 
also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causin| 
large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  which  wouh 
c^erwise  lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  means  are 
quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available  for  other 
purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should 
be  lessened ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they 
should  strengthen  their  abilities  by  exercising  them.    To 


p.  237,  voL  ii.  pp.  63, 64,  on  our  *  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary 
power  .  .  .  dunng  the  almost  hopeless  stniggle  from  1703  to  1801/  Both 
titeee  wiiters  pay  great  and  deserved  honour  to  the  successful  efibrts  of  Erskine 
with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  our  Jurors  waa  so  determined,  that  in  1794, 
>t  Touke's  trial,  they  only  consulted  eight  minutes  before  brinfi^ing  in  a  ver- 
dict  of  acquittal.  Stephen' s  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke^  yoL  ii.  p.  147 ;  see  also. 
OQ  thia  ciisit  Life  of  CarHoright,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  The  people  sympathisea 
throughout  with  the  victims ;  and  while  tne  trial  of  Hardy  was  pending,  the 
fittomey-^enend,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court,  and  on 
coe  oocasioD  his  life  was  in  danger.  TvMs  Life  ofEldoHy  voL  i.  pp.  185, 186« 
Compare  MokrofVB  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  pp.  180, 181. 
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relate  the  details  of  that  bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  Century,  the  English  govemment  carried  on 
against  every  kina  of  free  discussion,  would  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction ;  and  I  can  only 
hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever  a  verdict  wasobtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of 
men  like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy, 
Holt,  Hodson,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Margarot, 
Martin,  Muir,  Palmer,  Perry,Skirving,Stannard,Thelwall, 
Tooke,  Wakefield,  Wardle,  Winterbotham :  all  of  whom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  transported,  because  they  expressed  their  sentimenu 
with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language  such  as 
in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity,  by 
Speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the 
public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refiised  to  convict 
men  who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  detc^ 
mined  to  recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795, 
a  law  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  populär  discussions  either  on 
political  or  religious  matters.  For  by  it  every  public  meet- 
ing  was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand  f^^  such  notice  to  contain 
a  Statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to  bring  the 
whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision  of 
govemment,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the 
original  manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy 
of  it :  a  significant  threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily 

^^  'Hye  days  at  least'  Slot,  S6  George  III.  c  8,  §  1.  This  applied  to 
meetings  '  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  conadenng  <^  or 
preparing  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaiatiini,  or  other 
address  to  the  king,  or  to  both  houses,  or  either  house,  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matteis  established  in  church  or  State,  or  for  the  puipoM  or 
on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  grievanoe  in  choich  or  stata.  The 
only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of  meetings  called  by  magistzateBi 
officialsy  Mid  the  majority  of  the  graad  jiuy. 
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understood.^^  It  was  also  enacted  that,  even  after  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  any  single  justice  might  com- 
pel  the  meetiiig  to  disperse,  if,  in  bis  opinion,  the  language 
neld  by  the  Speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign 
er  the  govemment  into  contempt ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  oflFenders.*^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meet- 
ing,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrat«,  and  conferred  toowithout  the  slightest 
Provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  im- 
portant  subjects,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ap- 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  removable  by  the  crown  at  its 
own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  meeting 
should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards  of  twelve  persons,  ana 
should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  ordered 
to  separate, — ^in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be 
inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbitrary 
command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.^^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open 
field,  or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for 
debating,  unless  a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been 
obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted, 
that  all  circulating-libraries,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  provision ;  no  person,  without  leave 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend 
on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even 
books  of  any  kind.^^^  Before  shops  of  this  sort  could  be 
opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  fix)m  two  justices 
of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least 

"^  The  inaertor  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  '  shall  cause  such  notice 
and  authoiity  to  be  carefully  preserred,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copj  thereof 
(if  required)  to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city, 
town,  OT  place  where  auch  person  shall  reside,  or  wnere  such  newspaper  shall 
be  printed,  and  who  shall  require  the  same.'  36  George  HL  c.  8,  §  1. 

***  C.  8,  §  §  6  and  7,  referring  to  '  meetlngs  on  notice ;'  and  to  persons 
Holding  language  which  shall  even  'tend  to  incite.'  These  two  sections  are 
Tery  remarkable. 

***  *  It  shall  be  adjudged/  says  the  Act,  '  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
and  the  oifenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  sufTer  death  aa 
in  case  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.'  36  George  HL  c.  8,  §  6. 

»*  Ä(rf.  39  George  HL  c.  79,  §  15. 
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once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  aoy  interraediate 
period/*^^  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of 
the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates, '  on 
any  subject  whatever,'  to  be  held  under  bis  roof,  then,for 
such  grievous  crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  1 00/.  a-day ;  and 
every  person  who  aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the 
discussion,  or  by  supplying  a  book,  was  for  each  oflPence  to 
be  fined  201.  The  proprietor  of  so  pemicious  an  establish- 
ment  was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but 
was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.^®^ 

To  modern  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  stränge,  that  the 
owner  of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  ex- 
travagant fines,  but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper 
of  a  disorderly  house ;  and  that  all  this  should  happen  to 
him,  simply  because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking 
permission  from  the  local  magistrates,  Strange,  however, 
as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consistent,  since  it 
formed  part  of  a  regulär  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  execu tive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
laws,  now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers, 
were  so  stringent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unre- 
lenting,  that  there  was  an  evident  Intention  to  ruin  every 
public  writ^r  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.*** 

'*•  The  license  '  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  lonjfer, 
or  for  any  lese  Space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  whicfa  lic«i»e  it 
shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  jiistices  of  the  peace  *  &c.  '  to  revoke  and  dedan  Toid, 

and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon 

such  license  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  ffid 
of  no  eftect.'  89  George  IIL  c.  79,  §  18. 

'"  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the 
Act : '  Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  plft£<» 
of  meeting  ^or  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapen,  or  other 
publications,  and  to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  oy  payment  of 
money  *  (if  not  regularly  licensed  by  the  authorities^, ....  *  shall  lie  d«med 
a  disorderly  house ;'  and  the  person  opening  it  shall '  be  otherwise  puniähed 
as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  aisorderly  houses/  39  George  IIL  c  79,  J  15> 
The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  36  George  IIL  c.  8,  §  S  l^»  13, 14, 15, 
16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  human  mind  more  olearly  aees 
than  in  the  histoiy  of  legislation. 

'"  See  the  particulars  m  Huntes  Hut,  of  NetcspaperSy  vol.  i.  pp.  SJ81-4.  Mr. 
Hunt  says,  p.  2S4 :  '  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towardft 
the  press,  other  Statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it^  for  the  pnipoee  of  re- 
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These  measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited  such  alarm,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers,  the  State  of  public 
affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
Century,  the  best  fiiends  of  liberty  looked  to  the  future,  is 
very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their  pri- 
vate correspondence.^^  And  although  comparatively  few 
men  venture  to  express  such  sentiments  in  public,  Fox, 
whose  fearless  t^mper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly 
stated  what  would  have  checked  the  govemment,  if  any 
thing  could  have  done  so.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  been  minister  more  than  once,  and  was  afterwards 


pressing  the  free  expression  of  populär  opinion.'  In  1793,  Dr.  Cume  writes: 
*  The  prosecutions  that  are  commencea  bj  govemment  all  over  England 
against  pnnteiB,  publishers,  &c.  would  astonish  you ;  and  most  of  these  are 
for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The  printer  of  the  Manchester 
Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  agalnst  him  for  para- 
^pb8  in  his  paper ;  and  siz  different  indictments  for  sellii^  or  dieposing  of 
six  difierent  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  I'aine.  The  man 
waa  opulent,  suppoBed  woi'th  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin 
him,  BS  they  were  intended  to  do.*  Cwrie^a  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  186.  See 
also  a  letter  from  Roecoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roscoe^  vol.  i.  p.  124 ; 
and  Mem,  of  Ilolcroftj  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152 :  *  Printers  and  booksellers  all 
over  the  kingdom  were  hunted  out  for  prosecution.*  See  further,  Life  of 
Cartmigkt,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200 ;  Adolphua's  Higt,  of  George  IIL  vol.  v.  pp. 
625,  526 ;  Mem.  of  Wakefieid,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

"*  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  govem- 
ment to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  '  For  my  part,  I  foresee 
troubles,  and  coneeive  the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis.'  Cur^ 
rie's  Mem.  vol.  ijö.  186.  In  1796,  Fox  writes  (üusselTs  Meni.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  124, 125) :  *  Tnere  appears  to  me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between 
an  absolute  surrender  oi  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion, 
attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  My 
view  of  things  is,  I  own,  verv  gloomy  j  and  I  am  convinced  that,  in  a  very 
few  veaiB,  this  govemment  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that  confusion 
wiU  ariae  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  bie  deprecated  as  despotism  itself.' 
In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Raine  writes  (Patres  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  533)  :  '  The 
mischievous  conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasy 
dwelling  for  the  moderate  and  peaceful  man ;  their  present  proceedings  render 
onr  Situation  alarming,  and  our  prospects  dreadiul.'  See  also  p.  530.  In 
1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wntes  {Jjife  of  Watson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37) : 
'The  malady  wnich  attacks  the  Constitution  (influence  of  the  crown)  is 
without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be  used ;  their  success  would 
he  doubtfiil,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried.'  Compare  vol.  i. 
p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  thonght  there  was  *  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  gradual 
nfozm.'    Mem,  of  FrieaÜey,  vol.  i.  pp.  198^  199. 
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minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  ta  say,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other  shameftillÄWS 
which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed,  forcible 
resistance  to  the  govemment  wonld  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  feit  themselves 
equal  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding 
the  arbitraiy  measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to 
extinguish  their  liberties.^^^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  govemment  in  its 
headlong  career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures in  defiance  of  the  people^  who  opposed  thein  by 
every  raode  short  of  actual  violence.^^^  And  as  the  object 
of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered 
indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play  other 
means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  Sys- 
tem of  absolute  terror.^^  The  ministers  of  the  day,  tum- 

^^  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  aaid,  that  *  he  had  a  rigbt  to  hape 
and  expect  that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Kigbts, 
and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  Constitution  by  the  roots,  bj  chan^g  ovr 
limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute  despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  bj  pir- 
liament  against  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  peopl&  I( 
however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  comipt  innuence  ther 
possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  paas  the  bills  in  direct  oppo- 
siticm  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  natLon,  and  tiev 
should  be  put  in  force  with  all  thdlr  rigoroua  provisions,  if  his  opinion  wei« 
asked  by  tne  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  teil  theniiy  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  moral  Obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justi^  resistiiDce ; 
and  the  only  question  would  be^  whether  that  resistance  was  pnident'  Pari 
Mid,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  883.  On  this,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deoT^ 
that '  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  t^- 
yise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong  enough,  to  resist  the  execntion 
of  the  law  y  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  immediately  assented. 
p.  386-387. 

S91  t  ^ever  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  fina 
and  decided  a  plurality  ot  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  <»  this 
occasion  (t.  e,  in  1795)  :  the  intereet  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake» 
that  individuals,  not  only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgär  profeesionfl, 
gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  tdme  and  oocupations  in  attendin^ 
Üie  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part  of  the  kinffdom,  to  the 
professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of  the  ministry/  J^ote  n  P^ 
Migtory,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fox  made  the  decla- 
ration  which  1  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

^  It  was  called  at  the  tlme  the  '  Beign  of  Teirorj'  and  ea  indeed  it 
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ing  a  struggle  of  party  in-to  a  war  of  proscription,  fiUed 
the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  and  allowed 
thera,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful 
severity.^^^  If  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and  if  he  escaped 
that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters 
were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office.^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence 
of  doraestic  life  was  violated*  No  Opponent  of  govern- 
ment  was  safe  under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of 
eavesdroppers  and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was 
introduced  into  the  bosomof  families,  and  schisms  caused 
between  parents  and  their  ehildren.^^^  Not  only  were 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press, 
tut  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.^^    Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 

was  for  every  Opponent  of  government.     See  CampbelTs  ChanceUors,  toL  vi. 
p.  iAl ;  Mem,  of  Wakeßeld,  vol.  ii.  p.  67 ;  and  TrUter's  Menü  of  Fox^  p.  10. 

***  'The  iniquitous  svstetn  of  Beeret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt 
and  Dundas  had  now  filfed  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men 
who  were  cast  into  dungeons  without  any  puhlic  accusation,  and  from  whom 
the  haheas-corpus  Suspension  act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress.'  Cookea 
HiJsi.  of  Party j  vol.  iii.  p.  447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  theae  political 
opponents  of  government  were  treated  when  in  prison,  see  Stephems  Mem, 
of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121, 125,  423 ;  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112, 113, 126, 
129,  170,  Ö15,  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  742,  743;  CUmcurnfs  Itecoüectüms,  pp.  46,  86, 
87, 140,  225. 

*^  Life  of  Currief  vol.  ii.  p.  160  j  Stephens^s  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
118,  119. 

***  In  1793,  Roscoe  writes :  '  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon 
his  brother.*  Life  of  Roscoe j  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  Statement  {Pari, 
Hid.  vol.  XXX.  p.  21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  'to  erect  every 
man,  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor,  but  into  a  mdge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to 
Set  father  against  father,  brother  against  brother ;  and  m  this  way  you  ex- 
pect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.'  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1529 ; 
and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Öoleridge's  Biog,  Lit.  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the 
exten fc  of  *secret  defamation,'  in  and  after  1793.  For  further  evidence 
of  this  horrible  State  of  society,  see  Mem,  of  Holcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160,  151  j 
iäephens^s  Mem,  of  Home  Tooke j  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  llo. 

*^  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke^s 
great  philological  work,  The  Diversions  of  Purky.  See  StepJiens^s  Mem.  of 
Tookef.  vol.  ii.  pp.  345-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  {Lifeof  Cart^ 
vnighty  vol.  i.  p.  248) :  '  The  decision  against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears 
to  me  decisive  against  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and,  indeed,  after  it,  one 
can  hardly  conceive  how  any  pruaent  tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any- 
thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable  to  the  ministers.' 

VOL,  I.  G  G 
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govemment  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.^ 
Political  associations  and  public  meetings  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Every  populär  kaderwas  in  personal  danger; 
and  every  populär  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by 
threats  or  by  military  execution,  That  hateful  machinery, 
familiär  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  was 
put  into  motion.  Spies  were  jpaid;  witnesses  were  sub- 
omed ;  juries  were  packed-^^  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs,  were  fiUed  with  emissaries  of  the  govem- 
ment,  who  reported  the  raost  hasty  expressions  of  com- 
mon conversation.^^  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence  could  be  collected,  there  was  another  resource, 
which  was  unsparin^y  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act 
being  constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of 
iinprisoning  without  inquiry,  and  without  limitation^  auy 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no 
proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.*^ 

*"  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  caUed  jacobins,  and  '  enemies 
to  the  ministers ;'  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronoonced  to  be  t 
jacobin,  and  an  'enemy  to  hiB  country/ because  he  remonatrated  affainst 
the  shamefül  manner  in  which  Üie  English  goyemment,  in  1800,  aliowed 
the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Life  of  Cwriej  vol.  i.  pp.  830,  832 ;  Life 
of  WOberfwce,  voL  i.  pp.  342-344^  vot  ii.  pp.  18,  133  j  Pari,  Hid.  vol.  xxi. 
p.  664,  voL  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1387,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  1119,  1485. 

*•*  Life  of  Cariwrighty  vol.  i.  p.  209 ;  HinWs  Hist.  of  ifetvmaper9j  voL  ü. 
p.  104 ;  BMutm's  Hist.  vol,  ix.  p.  227 ;  Adolphu^s  Hid.  vol.  vi.  p.  264 ; 
Annttal  Register  for  1796,  pp.  166, 160;  ^ephms'B  Mein,  of  Tooke,  voL  iL 
p.  118  ;  L^e  of  Curriey  vol.  i.  p.  172  ;  CampbeWs  Chanceüors,  vol.  vi.  p.  816, 
voL  vii.  p.  816 ;  Life  of  Wüherfiree,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369, 377 ;  Pari,  SSst.  voL  xxxL 
pp.  543, 667, 668, 1067,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  296, 302, 366,  367, 374, 664,  voL  xxiv. 
pp.  1688,  IMO ;  HolcrofVs  Memoirs.  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

*••  In  addition  to  the  passagea  referred  to  m  tbepreceding  note,  compftP» 
HuttorCa  Life  of  Himself  p.  2u9,  with  CampbeWs  CkancdlorSj  vol.  vi.  p.  441, 
vol.  vii.  p.  104,  and  AdoJpnus'B  Hist,  of  George  HL  vol.  vi.  p.  46.  In  1796, 
Caldwelf  wrote  to  Sir  James  Smith  {Öorrespondence  of  8irJ,  £,  Smith,  voL  iL 
p.  143):  '  The  power  of  the  crown  ia  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme 
of  inquiaition  into  every  nmn*s  private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt 
I  haie  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV.' 

***  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  hia  speech  on  the  habeas-corpiis  Suspension  Uü : 
'  Every  man  who  taDced  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his 
heart,  this  war,  might  ^,  ana  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ministers.  Living  under  such  a  govemment,  and  being  aubject  to  insurrec- 
tion,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he  ^onfessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were 
pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  tlie  one  they  were  going  to  innict  b? 
the  remedy  itself.'  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  609.  In  1800,  Lord  Holland 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  '  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the 
babeaa-corpus  act  had  been  suspendea  five ,  and,  of  the  multitude0  who  had 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  tbe  end  of  the  eigh- 
t^nth  Century,  the  rulers  of  England,  undcr  pretence  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the 
people,  for  whose  benefit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to 
exist.  Nor  was  even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they 
actually  inflict^d.  Their  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous 
System  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed 
upon  US  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profiise  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon 
nearly  every  product  of  industry  and  of  nature  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  these  taxes  feil  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people,*^^  who  were  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  Singular  hardship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  re- 
fused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  reforms  which  were 
urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
govemment  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
wasted  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that 
very  people  a^amst  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their 
knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circum- 
stanoes,  some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would 
be  firmly  established.  Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these 
things  half  a  Century  after  they  occurred,  are  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  possess  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience,  must  never- 
theless  allow  that,  so  far  aspolitical  events  were  concerned, 
the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment  since 

Wn  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  Suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
wid  only  one  convict«d.'  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  1486.     See  also  vol.  xxxv.  p.  609, 
610.    Cm  the  effect  of  the  Suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  litera- 
ture,  See  lAft  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 
^  See  decisive  evidence  of  tnis,  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii. 

?».  383-285;  and»  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation^  see 
eüew'i  Life  of  Sidmotdh,  vol.  L  p.  358,  voL  ü.  p.  47. 

QQ  2 
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the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events 
form  only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  his- 
tory  of  a  great  country.  In  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  political  movement  was,  no  doubt,  more 
threatening  than  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  On 
the  other  band,  the  intellectual  movement  was,  as  we 
have  Seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govemment  of 
the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
US  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  tlus 
way,  the  despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in 
some  degree,  neutralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  causing  great  suflFering,  still  the 
cflfect  of  that  suffering  was  to  increase  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  reform  a  System  under  which  such  evils 
could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  feit  the  evils,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy. 
They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  despotic ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  System  must 
be  wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority. 
This  confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  theirre- 
solution  to  effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should 
allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  Councils  of  the 
state.^^'^  And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventually  produced  those 
great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  signalized 
the  present  Century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the 
English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were  in 

*^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, expresses  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  Century,  was  Decoming  the 
conviction  of  most  men  of  piain,  sound  underetanding,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  existing  corruption :  '  Immoderate  taxation,  the  resolt  of  the  umie- 
ceasary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  ijB  the  cause  of  our  embamtösments ; 
and  that  immoderate  taxatlon  has  been  occasioned  by  the  Houae  of  Common^ 
being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect  the  property  of  the  people.' 
NichotU^a  liecoUections,  voL  i.  p.  213. 
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England,  directly  antagonistic  tothe  politicalevents  which 
occurred  during  the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the 
nature  ofthat  antagonism  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
88  clearly  as  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits 
of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do.  We  have  seen 
that,looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  coun- 
try, not  as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  his- 
tory,  we  find  that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III., 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  hecame  to  the  throne, 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually 
cause  a  dangerous  reaction.  Happily  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,  those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  and  his 
suppörters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his  reign  become 
so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not  only 
resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  ardu- 
ous,  and  at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny .  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when 
they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  populär  mind,  that  not- 
withstanding  the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
notwithstanaing  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  advo- 
cates,  it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them ;  it  was  found 
impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally 
favoured  by  the  soverei^n,  openly  avowed  by  the  go- 
vemment,  and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful 
classes ;  and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were 
placed  on  our  statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  years  that  genera- 
tion  began  to  pass  away ;  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its 
place;  and  the  System  of  tyranny  feil  to  the  ground.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably 
free,  every  System  must  fall  if  it  opposes  the  march  of 
opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  re- 
pugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest, 
the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful.  For  the  vigour  of  an 
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arbitrarygovemment  dependsmerely  ona  fewindiYidoals, 
who,  whatever  their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  thor 
death,  tobe  replaced  by  timid  and  incompetent  suceessors. 
But  the  vigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  theae 
casualties;  it  is  unaffected  by  the  law8  of  mortality;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day  and  decline  to-morrow ;  and  so 
far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual  men,  it  i» 
govemed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their  yery 
comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insigmficance  thoee 
little  stratagems  by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to 
disturb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the 
destinies  of  a  great  and  civUized  people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge  of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  modern  Society.  But  during  the  period  we 
bave  been  considering,  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  oor 
political  rulers,  who  not  only  thought  themselves  able  to 
check  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
very  end  and  object  of  govemment.  In  those  days,  it 
was  believed  that  govemment  is  made  for  the  minority, 
to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit.  It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  dasses; 
that  the  nation  at  large  has  no  concem  with  those  laws, 
except  to  obey  them  ;*^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
govemment  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  pro* 
venting  them  from  being  enli^htened  by  the  spreM  of 
knowledge.*^  We  may  surely  deem  it  a  remarkable  cir- 

^^^  Bishop  Horeley,  the  great  champion  of  the  ezisting  State  of  thingii 
sud  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  tnat  he  'did  not  know  what  the  jdm» 
of  the  people  in  any  conntry  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obej  theat* 
Cooke'B  MiU,  of  Party ^  vol.  ÜL  p.  486.  Compare  Oodwm  <m  PümMirnj 
p.  5G9. 

*o*  Lord  Cockbum  {Life  ofJeffiny,  1862,  vol.  i.  np.  67, 68)  aaya:  'If  tbew 
was  any  principle  that  was  reverenced  as  indispntaoie  by  almost  the  ivhole 
adherents  of  the  parfr  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  fortf 
years  ago,  it  was  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their 
obedienoe  to  the  law.'     Chie  aigament  was,  '  that  to  ezteod  mstanictios, 
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cumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the  schemes  of  legis- 
lation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a  Century, 
have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor 
by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  but  by  the  un- 
aided  action  of  moral  force, — the  silent,  though  over- 
whehning  pressure  of  public  opinion,  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.  It 
is  a  proof  of  an  elasticity^  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit, 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other 
Tiation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  crisis,  except  by 
passing  through  a  revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  well 
have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  Century,  had  diflfused  among 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  still  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of 
the  great  European  countries.  JBesides  this,  other  circum- 
stances,  which  will  be  hereafter  related,^^  had,  so  early 
as  the  eleventh  Century,  begun  to  affect  our  national  cha- 
racter,  and  had  assisted  in  inciparting  to  it  that  sturdy 
boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of  foresight, 
and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind  owes 
its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which 
has  softened  its  violence^  without  impairing  its  strength, 
It  is  this  which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  country- 
men  to  bear  even  considerable  oppression  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  rising  against  their  oppressors.  It  has 
taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it  has  taught  them  to 
busband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible 
eflfect-  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety 

would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgeiy ! '   Porter^ $  ProgreBs  of  the  Nation, 
ToL  iii  p.  205. 
^^  8^  chapten  ix.  and  x,,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit 
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of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  Century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the 
result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man 
can  say.  Happily  for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they 
were  content  to  wait  yet  a  little ;  they  were  wiUing  to 
bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this 
noble  conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political  crisis  began  to  sub- 
side,  and  the  people  reentered  on  their  former  rights.  For 
although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which 
they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  nad  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit 
wljich  had  animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
would  have  again  broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  con- 
vulsed  by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of*  which  is  frightfiil 
to  contemplate.  In  the  mean  time,  all  this  was  avoided; 
and  although  populär  tumults  did  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures  of  govemment 
caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,*^  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 
reserved  their  force  tili  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  be- 
nefit,  a  new  party  was  organized  in  the  State,  by  whom 
their  interests  were  successfiilly  advocated  even  witJiin  the 
wallsofparliament. 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the  pre- 
sent  Century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  are  so  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  cannot  pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  oflFer 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must 
be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  move- 
ment has  continued  with  unabated  speed,  Everything 
which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against  those 
classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power. 

*^  Sir  A.  Aliflon  notices  in  his  Sidory,  (voL  iv.  p.  213)  'bow  widelj  the 
spirit  of  discontent  was  difiused '  in  1706:  and  the  only  wonder  is,  tliat  the 
people  were  able  to  keep  it  in  boonds.  That,  howeyer,  ia  a  questioo  which 
writers  of  bis  stamp  never  conaider. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com-laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation. 
Each  of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerfiil 
party.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the 
influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has  broken  up  that  great 
oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection  has  still 
further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is 
mainly  upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  afterwards  by  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  the  legislature ;  steps  which 
are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  precedents  of 
mischievous  Import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.*^  These  measures,  and  others  which  are  now 
obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take, 
power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress 
of  democratic  opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ventures  to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are 
alarmed  at  the  movement ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment is  notorious  to  all  the  world.  No  one  now  dares  to 
talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of  resisting  their  united 
wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  en- 
lighten  public  opinion ;  but  everyoneallows  that,  so  soonas 
public  opinion  is  fbrmed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  On 
this  point  all  are  agreed ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is 
gradually  superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those 

*"  Bishop  Burgeas,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterlv  complained 
that  Cathouc  emancipation  was  Hhe  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant 
character  of  the  British  legislature.'  Harford's  Life  af  Burges8.  p.  506 :  see 
also  pp.  238,  239,  369, 370.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly 
estimated  the  danger  to  bis  own  parl^;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  which,  saya  another  bishop  (7bm/«W«  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  604), 
'  were  jastly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  British  Constitution,' 
the  feeung  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal  meeting  in  1787,  there  were 
only  two  members  who  were  willmg  to  repeal  these  persecuting  laws.  See 
Biihop  WaUoa'%  Life  of  Himsdf  yoI  L  p.  262.  Lord  Mdon^  who  to  the  last 
stood  up  for  the  churcn.  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing  these  acta  to  be  '  a 
revolutionaiy  bill/  2Ww%  Life  of  Eldm,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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very  statesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicole 
its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  extinguish  its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men 
of  our  time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  Sys- 
tem which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  this  vast  progress  was  brought  about  ratker 
by  destroying  the  system,  than  by  improving  the  men. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  System  perished  becauseit  wsa 
unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  other  words,  because  a  progressive 
people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  govermnent. 
^ut  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  histoiy,  that  oor  legislators, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  w&re  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
Innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform  until  the  voicc 
of  the  people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  Submis- 
sion, and  forced  them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pres- 
sure, they  would  by  no  means  have  eonceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  politicai 
rulers.  They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of 
legislators,  and  teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are 
but  temporary  expedients,  which  it  will  be  the  business 
of  a  later  and  liper  age  to  efiace.  It  would  be  wdl  if 
such  considerations  were  to  check  the  confidence,  tnd 
silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men,  who,  nused 
to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to  guarantee 
certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions.  They 
ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  fimction  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and 
provide  for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters, 
indeed,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference 
to  those  large  and  fundamental  measures  which  bear  upoii 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is  worse  than 
useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  State  of 
knowledge,  politics,  so  fer  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  con- 
sisting  in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to 
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teraporary  emergencies.*^  His  business  is  to  foUow  the 
age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be 
satisfied  ynth  studying  what  is  passing  aroundhim ;  and 
should  modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measiire  of 
the  wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding 
those  trite  and  deepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  ira- 
posed  upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  much  longer  troubled. 

**  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  His  leamed  work  he  over-eetimates  the  re- 
Bonxcee  poasessed  by  poUticiaiis,  does  nevertheleas  allow  that  they  are  rarelj 
able  to  anticipate  the  UMUiner  in  which  their  measures  wiU  work.  Levns  an 
Hie  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  m  Polüicti,  1852,  toI.  ii.  pp.  360- 
362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flaasan,  sajs  {^Hitt.  de  la  Diplomatie^  vol.  i.  p.  19^ : 
'Od  doit  ete  trös-mdulgent  sur  les  erreim  de  Li  politique,  a  cause  de  la 
facilit^  au'il  j  a  a  en  commettre;  erreurs  anxquelles  la  sagesse  m^me 
quelqnefois  entraine.'  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true  enough ;  but 
it  coovejs  a  tnith  which  ouffht  to  repiese  that  love  of  interfering  witb  the 
DAloral  march  of  affaiis  which  still  characteiiaea  politiciana,  even  in  the 
freest  countries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORT  OF  THE  FRENCH   INTELLECT   FROM   THE  M IDDLE  Of 
THE  8IXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWER  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  Eoglish 
mind,  has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  firom 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  ia  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.    In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween  investigations  conceming  the  structure  of  society 
and  investigations  conceming  the  human  body.    Thus,  ii 
has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  theory 
of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of  health ;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must  be  first 
sought  in  an  Observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the 
normal  fiinctions  of  life.    Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
great  social  truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in 
which  society  has  developed  itself  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  in  which  the  governing  powers  have  least  op- 
posed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  times.^     It  is  on 

^  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  ahould  or 
should  not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  impoTtmce; 
and  a  neglect  of  it  haa  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on 
general  or  comparative  history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unjsetüed,  Ötere 
has  been  no  recognized  principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians^  instead  of 
foUowing  a  scientific  method  suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  know- 
ledge,  have  adopted  an  empirical  method  suited  to  their  own  exigencks; 
and  have  giyen  priority  to  different  countries,  sometimes  according  to  their 
size,  sometime-s  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  according  to  Üieir 
geographica!  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  aometunes  ac- 
cording to  their  reli^on,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  thnr 
literature,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historisa 
himself  possessed  for  collecting  materials.    All  these  are  factitioua  oonäder- 

^tions ;  and;  in  a  philosophic  vieW|  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  bo 

/ 
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this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position  of  Eng- 

given  to  conntries  by  the  historian  solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
their  history  can  be  generalized ;  followiupf  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan 
of  proceedin^  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion,  that  m  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of  Nature,  the  question  of 
priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aherration ;  and  that  the  more 
aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been  in- 
terfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history 
of  various  countries.  Coleridge  {Lü.  Itemains,  vol.  i.  p.  82(5,  and  elsewhere 
in  his  works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what 
I  We  stated,  and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized 
from  pathological  dat^  Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively 
in  Opposition  to  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  thab 
this  IS  contradictea  by  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  f ar  as  I  am 
aware,  is  supported  oy  none.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  those 
branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little  affected  by  foreign 
causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal  with  phe- 
nomena greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example, 
is  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  per- 
turbed  by  it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been 
caltiirated  before  the  organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more 
adyanced  than  they.  m  the  same  way,  human  physioloffv  is  older  than 
human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physiology  of  the  yegetable  kingdom  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  since 
none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  researches,  on  a 
large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants.  It  ap- 
pears,  therefore,  that  difierent  ages  and  difierent  sciences  bear  unconscious 
teetimony  to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this 
concladon  might  be  confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing 
from  Coleridge,  hold  that  physiology  is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the 
laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raiseä,  not  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease, 
but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  in  other  words,  that  pathology  should 
be  inyestigated  deductively  rather  than  inductively,  and  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions  of  science,  but 
can  ncTer  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  this  ex- 
tremely  int eresting  question,  compare  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilmrey  Hist.  des  Ano^ 
maUet  de  T  Organiaationf  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127  ;  Bowman^s  Surgery,  in  Ency- 
fiop.  of  the  MediccU  Sciences^  p.  824 ;  Bichtxtj  Anatomie  G^nSraUj  vol.  i.  p.  20 ; 
CWZfn'«  WorkSy  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  Comte,  Philos.  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  334,  335 ; 
Hohin  (t  Verdeilf  Chimie  Anatomiqve,  vol.  i.  p.  68  ;  JBsquirol,  maladies  Men- 
<fl/e»,  vol.  i.  p.  111 ;  Georget,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  391,  392 ;  Brodie's  Pathology 
^  Surgery,  p.  8 ;  Blainvilie,  Physiologie  compariej  vol.  i.  p.  20  ;  Fettch- 
Mehen'ß  Medical  Psychology,  p.  200  j  Lawrence"»  Lectures  on  Man,  1844, 
p.  4o ;  Simonis  Pathology,  p.  o. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological 
investigations  of  the  nervous  System,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have 
effected  scarcely  anything  ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  normal  »täte  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  Noble  on 
ff»f  Brain,  pp.  76-92,  337,  838 ;  Henry  on  the'  Nervous  System,  in  Third 
i?7»rt  ef  Brä.  Assoc.  p.  78  ;  Holland' 8  Medical  Notes,  p.  608 ;  Jones  and 
'"^ieteking^s  Patholog,  Anat.  p.  211. 
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land.  In  Order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery 
of  Ignorant  rulers,  it  was  nccessaiy  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  the  health  of  the  second  country  was  pre- 
served  by  being  subjected  to  smaller  interference,  and 
allowed  with  greater  Uberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we  have  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English  mind,  we 
can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  Opera- 
tions of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eignteenth  Century, 
some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  civilization  were  im- 
perilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  here- 
after  relate,  had,  from  an  early  period,  given  to  the  dergy 
a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  tiiey  possessed 
in  England-  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  church  reatrained  the  lawles^ 
ness  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  secured  a  refiige  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed-  But  as  the  French  advanced  in  koow- 
ledge,  the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecdesi- 
astical  power,  which  to  an  Ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  age  a  serious  eviL  The 
proof  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  For  when  the  Eefonn- 
ation  broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England  been  so  weak- 
ened,  that  it  feil  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  its  revenues 
were  seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices,  after  being 
greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth,  were 
bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked 
that  long-established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 


'  A  circimiBtance  whicli  Harris  relates  with  evident  deliglit,  snd  goes  ovt 
of  hifl  way  to  mention  it  Lives  of  the  ShtarU,  vol.  iii.  p.  900.  On  the 
amotint  of  loss  the  church  thos  sustained,  see  Sincimr^s  BÜtt,  o/tke  Bevemtj 
YoL  l  pp.  181-184^  and  EcdesUm's  Englith  AMtiqmH»^  p.  228. 
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gress,  in  which,  at  every  successive  step,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In  France  on  the  other 
band,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they  were  able  to 
withstand  the  Keformation,  and  thus  preserve  for  them- 
selves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  EngKsh  bre- 
thren  vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  ofthat  second  markeddi- 
vergence  between  French  and  Englishcivilization,^  which 
had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which 
nowfirst  produced  conspicuous  results,  Both  countries 
had,  in  their  infancy,  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church, 
which  always  showed  itself  ready  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles.^  But 
in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  ca- 
pacity  for  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by 
prejudging  the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march 
of  their  knowledge.*  It  is  on  this  account  that  Protes- 
tantism,  so  far  from  being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an 
aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially 
a  normal  movement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
the  wants  of  the  European  intellect.  Indeed,  the  Refor- 
mation owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  purifying  the 
church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every 

'  The  fiist  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  tlie  protective  spixity 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Od  the  obli^ations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clerej,  see  some 
liberal  and  yery  just  remarks  in  Kembles  Saxons  m  E/r^land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  874, 
375  ]  and  in  Chmot^s  CivilUaiwn  en  France,  See  also  Neander^s  Hid.  of  the 
Church,  vol.  iii.  pp.  199-206,  255-267,  vol.  v.  p.  138,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407 ; 
PalffTttve^t  Anffh-Saxon  Commantaealth,  voL  i.  p.  655 ;  Ungardi  Hist.  of 
England^  vol.  ii.  p.  44 ;  Klimrath,  TVavaux  mr  PHüt,  du  droä,  voL  i.  p.  394 ; 
Carwähien's  Hut.  ofthe  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

^  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  ^  Wenn 
lieh  nun  auch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gleich 
durch  zwei  Grundsätze,  welche  aus  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flössen, 
Wngt  und  gehemmt    Der  erste  war :  die  menschliche  Vernunft  kann  nicht 

aber  die  OfTenbarung  hinausgehen Der  zweite :  die  Vernunft  kann 

nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem  Inhalte  der  Oifenbanmg  widerspricht, 
und  nichts  für  falsch  erkennen,  was  derselben  angemessen  ist, — ^folgte  aas 
dem  enten.'     Gudh,  der  Phihs,  vol.  yiii.  part  i.  p.  8. 
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civilized  country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  evorts 
had  increased  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
either  among  the  people  or  among  their  nilers.  This 
was,  unhappily,  the  case  with  France,  where  the  clergv 
not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  but  appearw, 
for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by  the  defeat  of 
such  dangerous  enemies.^ 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every 
thing  assumed  a  more  theological  aspefit  than  in  England. 
In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  Century,  become  so  feeble^  that  even  in- 
telligent foreigners  were  Struck  by  the  peculiarity.^  The 
same  nation,  which,  during  the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed 
innumerable  lives  in  the  hope  of  planting  the  Christian 
Standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,®  was  now  almost  indifferent 

*  Ab  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  fifenerally,  in  increanng  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy^  see  M.  Ranke's  important  work  on  the  i&- 
tory  of  the  Popes ;  and  as  to  the  reault  in  Franc^  see  MotUeüj  Sut.  da 
divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  233-235.  Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  Ftan« 
in  1669,  writes,  '  H  papa  puö  dire  a  mio  giudizio^  d'  aver  in  questi  romari 
piuttosto  guadagnato  cne  perduto,  perciochd  tanta  era  la  licenza  del  Tiiere, 
secoudo  che  ho  inteso,  pnma  che  quel  regno  si  dividease  in  due  nartif  en 
tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Koma  e  in  quei  che  vi  aDitavano« 
che  il  papa  era  piii  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  oome 
capo  della  chiesa  e  pastore  uniyersale.  Ma  scoperti  ehe  si  furono  gli  ugo- 
notti,  cominciarono  i  cattolici  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoecerlo  per  Tero 
Ticario  di  Cristo,  confirraandosi  tanto  piu  in  opinione  di  doverlo  tener  per 
tale,  quanto  pia  lo  sentivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti.'  BMions 
des  Ambassaaeurs  VinitienSy  yol.  ii.  p.  1C2.  This  int-eresting  passage  \&  ose 
of  many  proofs  that  the  immediate  advantages  derived  from  Sie  Refcaination 
have  been  overrated )  though  the  remote  advantages  were  imdoubtedly  im- 
mense. 

'  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facilitr 
with  which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censnw 
their  fickleness.  See,  for  instance,  Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ü.  chap.  xü. 
p.  365.  Ferlin,  who  travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteaith 
Century,  says,  '  The  people  are  reprooates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good 
manners  and  letters ;  for  they  don't  know  whether  they  belong  to  Gcd  or 
the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in  many  people.  saying,  Be  not 
transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant  and  steady  to  yoor 
belief.*  Antiqttarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p  611,  4to.  1809.  See  also  th« 
remai'ks  of  Michele  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1590 ;  Ettis^s  Original  LäifTf. 
2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  239 ;  HaUam^s  Constittäional  JUstory,  voL  i.  p.  102  • 
Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  3rd  series,  p.  408. 

®  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  Century  strikingly  expresses  the  theo- 
logical feelings  of  the  English  crusaders,  and  the  complete  Subordination  of 
the  political  ones :  '  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  animanim  soamm  salu- 
tem  omittere;  et  obsequium  coelestis  Regia,  cli^iteltt  regia  alicujus  tezxeni 
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to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.   Henry  VIII., 
by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and  fixed 
the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he 
had  no  means  of  compelling  Submission ;  he  had  no  Stand- 
ing army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty, 
that,  at  any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.^  After  his 
death,  there  came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king, 
undid  the  work  of  his  father;  and,  a  few  years  later, 
there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Popish  queen,  undid  the  work 
of  her  brother;  while  she,  in  her  tum,  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  alteration  was 
effected  in  the  established  faith.^^  Such  was  the  indiffer- 
ence  of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accom- 
plished  without  any  serious  risk.^^     In  France,  on  the 
other  band,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of 
men  were  ready  for  the  field.    In  England,  our  civil  vars 
have  all  been  secular;  they  have  been  waged,  either  for 
a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty.    But 
those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth 

postponere ;  constituerunt  igitur  tenninumi  videlicet  festum  nativitatiB  beati 
Johanois  ^ptistse.'  Maühtni  Parts  Ilidoria  Major ^  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that 
the  tirst  tax  ever  imposed  in  England  od  personal  property  was  in  1100,  and 
was  fop  the  purpose  of  crusadin^.  Smckdra  Ilist,  of  ihe  Revenue y  vol.  i.  p.  88 : 
'  It  would  not  probablj  have  oeen  easily  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been 
appropriated  for  so  populär  a  purpose.' 

•  Henry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  iifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  ex- 
peneiTe,  were  soob  given  up;  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  'the 
veomen  of  the  guaid,  fifty  in  n umher,  and  the  common  servants  of  the 
King's  household.'  Haüam's  Const.  Hik.  vol.  i.  p.  40.  These  '  yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in  i486.'  Groses  Müüary  AntiquitieSy 
TöL  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Turner' 9  HUt,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  Ö4j  and  Lin- 
fford's  Mist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

'°  I^cke,  in  his^  Fi^t  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent, 
ftnd,  I  sbonld  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes. 
iMcke'n  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

^*  But,  although  Mary  easily  efiected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti- 
ecclesiastical  spirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church 
its  property.  *  In  Marv's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of 
church-lands.*  Haüam^s  Const.  Hid,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See  also  SHort's  Hist, 
»/  the  Church  of  England,  p.  213;  Litigard's  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
•339,  340 ;  Bäte's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  and  Carwithen's  Ilid. 
«/  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  846. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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Century,  France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  political  struggles  of 
the  great  families  were  merged  in  a  deadly  contest  be- 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants." 

The  effect  this  diflference  produced  on  the  intellect  of 
the  two  countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concen- 
trating  their  abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by 
the  close  of  the  ßixteenth  Century,  produced  a  literature 
which  never  can  perish.  But  the  French,  down  to  that 
period,  had  not  put  forth  a  Single  work,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe.  What  makes 
this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France  the 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  Standing ;  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  de- 
veloped ;  its  geographica!  position  made  it  the  centre  of 
European  thought  ;^^  and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and 
ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able  instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses 
much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those  classes  delight 
Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  very  influential, 
ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what 
is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred,  that  the  minds  of  the  French,  being  alinost 
entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure 
for  those  great  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were 
beginning  to  enter  ;^*  and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently 

'^  '  Quand  ^clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuiies,  les  antiques  riralit^ 
dpB  barons  se  transformerent  en  haine  du  prSche  ou  de  la  moaee.  Capefi^* 
Hist.  de  la  Rcforme  et  de  la  Liffue,  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  Compare  Ihmtetm  Mor- 
ntuf,  Mim.  et  CotTespond  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  603;  and  BotdJier,  Maum  Müi- 
iaire  des  BoU  de  France^  p.  25,  '  des  querelles  d'autant  plus  Tivea,  qu^ellea 
avoient  la  relitrion  pour  base.' 

1'  The  intellectual  advantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  posidoo  be- 
tween  Italv,  Germany,  and  England,  are  yery  fairly  stated  by  M.  Leiminier 
(phüoeopÜe  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

1«  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  relig^oua  disputes  in  Alexandria  inj  med 
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See,  an  interval  of  a  whole  generation  between  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  French  and  English  intellects,  simply  because 
there  was  about  the  same  interval  between  the  progress 
of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  literature,  indeed, 
rapidly  increased  ;^^  but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
Century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular  litera- 
ture, the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  Century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  of  the  ohurch  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  required.  But  whüe  this 
was  the  intellectual  result,  the  moral  and  physical  resnlts 
were  still  more  serious^  While  the  minds  of  men  were 
thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
expect  auy  of  those  maxims  of  charity  to  which  theolo- 
gical faction  is  always  a  sti'anger.  While  the  Protestants 
were  murdering  the  Catholics,^^  and  the  Catholics  mur- 
dering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
sect  should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.^^ 
During  the  sixteenth  Century,  treaties  were  occasionally 

tbe  interests  of  knowledge.  See  the  instructive  lemarks  of  M^  Matter  (£Kst, 
«k  rJScole  cTAl^xmidnef  vol  ii.  p.  131). 

^  Monteäf  Hist.  des  divers  JEtaUy  toI..  xi>  p«.  \^»  indeed,  the  theological 
spirit  fieized  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's 
principles  on  the  stage.  See  a  curious  paasage  at  p..l82  of  the  same  leamed 
worL 

^^  The  crimes  c^  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardlj  noticed  in  Fe-- 
Uce's  msf-ory  of  the  Protestmds  of  Francs,  pp»  138-143,  were  aa  reyolting  as 
those  of  the  Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numhers  and 
power  of  the  two  parties.  Gompare  iSUmoiidi^  Hist,  des  Fraru^^  voL  xviii. 
pp.  616,  517,  with  Capeßgue,  Htst^  de  la  JU/orme,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  vol.  vi.  p. 
54 ;  and  Stnedleff  Hist.  of  the  Beformed  BeUffion  in  France,  yoL  i  pp.  199, 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  '  Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandia- 

nma  confusione;  perch^,  stante  queUa  divisione  di  religione  (convertita 

qnaÄ  in  due  fazioni  e  inimicizie  particolari),  eca  causa  ch*  ognuno,  senza 

cne  amicizia  o  parentela  potessa  aver  luoeo,  stava  con  V  oreoohie  attente ; 

e  pleno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte  nasceva  qualche  romore.'    Iteiat. 

de9  Ambassad.  VSnitiens,  vol.  iL  p.  106.    He  emphjdtically  adds,  '  Temevano 

gl'  Qgonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe,  temevano  Ii  sudditi.' 

See  also,  on  this  horrible  State  of  opinions,  Sisnumdif  Wst.  des  Frtmqais, 

^oL  xviii.  pp.  21,  22,  118-120„296,  430.     On  both  sides,  the  grossest  ca- 

lumuies  were  propagated  and  believed  jt  and  one  of  the  charges  brought 

tgünst  Catherine  de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  thß  Cesarean  Operation 

to  be  performed  on  the  wives  ot  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  iieretics 

oüght  be  born.     Sprengel,  Hist,  dß  la  MSd^nne,  \6i  vü.  p*  294* 
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made  between  the  two  parties ;  but  they  were  only  made 
to  be  immediately  broken  ;^®  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion  of  THöpital,  the  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem 
to  have  ent^red  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age. 
It  was  recommended  by  him;*^  but  neither  his  splendid 
abilities,  nor  his  unbleinished  integrity,  oould  make  head 
against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually  re- 
tired  into  private  life  without  eflfecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.^^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French 
history,  the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit  was 
painfully  shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  universal  deter- 
mination  to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opi- 
nions.^^  It  was  shown  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
and  in  the  Conference  of  Poissy ;  and  still  more  was  it 
shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  superstition, 
the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  mur- 
der  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  IIL  by  Clement 
These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  religious 
bigotry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit, 
which,  whenever  it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even 
to  the  death  those  who  dared  to  differ  fix)m  it ;  and  which, 
now  that  the  power  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 

'^  Mabbfj  OhservattoM  sur  VHid.  de  France,  toL  iii.  p.  149.  In  tbe  reign 
of  Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religioua  wan, 
each  of  which  was  concluded  bj  a  treaty.  See  jF%»mm,  BuL  de  la  Diph- 
matie  Fran^aise,  vol.  ü.  p.  69. 

>^  For  which  rilöpital  was  accused  of  atheism:  'Ilomo  doctus,  sed 
Terus  atheus.'  Dict.  Phäo$,  article  AthSinne,  in  (Euvres  de  VtUtmre,  toL 
xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man : 
that  by  Charles  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  &nianii,  in 
Bioff.  Univ,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  412-424.  My  own  infonnation  respecting  THöpi- 
tal  is  from  Sistfiondi,  Ifist,  des  Franqais^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-438 ;  CapHfpm^ 
Ritt,  de  la  lUfarme,  vol.  ü.  pp.  136-137,  168-170;  De  Tlum,  Hid,  Vmr. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  519-523,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  152-169,  vol.  v.  pp.  180-182,  620,  521. 
535,  vol.  vi.  pp.  703,  704;  Siilfy,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Duvemet 
{Hist,  de  la  »Sorbonne,  vol.  L  pp.  215-218)  is  unsatisfactoiy,  though  fuUy  le- 
cognizing  his  merit 

'^  '  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fanatisme. 
Les  esprits,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  ^chaun^s,  ne  virent  plus  d*autre  objet  que 
oelui  de  la  religion,  et  par  pi^td  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atrocea.'  Mabfy, 
Obaervatums  9ur  Flliä,  de  France,  voL  iii.  p.  145. 
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the  most  sacred  principles  ofthe  human  heart,  and  darken 
with  ite  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime  questions 
that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  foi* 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because 
they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite 
from  the  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and 
individual  covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days*^^  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a 
question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even 
of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process 
already  pointed  out,  have  eventually  sufficed  to  rescue  so 
great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be  content 
to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Heniy  IV.  as- 
cended  the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  Century ,^^  made  small  account  of  those  theolo- 

^  The  19th  and  20th  vohimes  of  SismondTs  Histoire  des  Franqais  con- 
tain  painful  evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession 
of  Ilenry  IV.  Indeed,  as  Sismondi  eays  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-10),  it  seemed  at 
one  tiroe  as  if  the  only  prospect  was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  aLso 
Mrmteüj  Hid.  des  divers  Et/dSy  vol.  v.  pp.  242-249:  *plu8  de  trois  cent 
niille  maiaons  d^truites.'  De  Thou,  in  uie  memoirs  of  nie  own  life,  says, 
*■  Lea  loix  forent  m^pris^es,  ot  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  presque  an^anti 
«...  et  80US  le  voile  de  la  relig^on,  on  ne  reeipiroit  que  la  haine,  la  ven- 
peance,  le  massacre  et  Tincendie.*  M^m,  de  la  Vicj  in  tlistoire  üniv,  vol.  i. 
p.  120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  bis  great  history,  gives  almost  innumer- 
able  instances  of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See, 
for  Bome  of  the  most  striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  vol.  iv.  pp.  378,  380, 
.'«7,  4$)5,  496,  539,  vol.  v.  pp.  189,  618,  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424, 
420,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  Duplessis,  Mötn,  et  Correspofid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  41, 
42,  322,  335,  611,  612.  vol.  üL  pp.  344,  445,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112-114;  Benaist, 
Hid.  de  lEdU  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  pp.  307^  308 ;  Duvemet,  Bist,  de  la  Sorbonne, 
voL  L  p.  217. 

^  Thia,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much  ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be 
jiLstly  bestowed.  Ab  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ; 
and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of 
foreifm  afiairs.  jFTasscm,  Ilist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Frang.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191^  192, 
294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the  same  eifect,  the  testimony  of  M. 
Canefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist.  de  la  BMformey  vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.  vol.  vüi. 
p.  156.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  IV.,  though 
he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  *  Ce  grand  roy, 
qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consid^ration  dons  le  monde  que  paa  iin  de  ees  prödä- 
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gical  disputes  which  his  predecessors  had  thought  to  beof 
paramount  importance.  Before  him,  the  kings  of  France, 
animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the 
church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that 
if  his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.** 
Henry  IL,  whose  zeal  was  still  greater,^  ordered  the 
judges  to  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  '  make  the  extirpation  of  the 
heretics  his  principal  business,'  ^  Charles  IX.,  on  the 
celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempted  to  relieve 
the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Henry 
III.  promised  to  *  oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life ;'  for  he  said  *  he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave 
thanamidsttheruinsofheresy.'" 

cesseuTS  n'ayoit  est^  depuis  CharlesmagDe.'    Mim,  de  Fonienay,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
Buplessis  Momay  calls  him  '  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient^  alt  porti 

"  SuUy  pronounces  him  to  be  '  le  plus  gnmd^de  n« 


depuis  cinq  cens  ans;'  and  SuUy  pronounces  him  to  be  He  plus  grand jie  oos 
rois.'  Duplesais  Momay,  Mim,  ei  Carreapond,  toL  xL  pp.  30,  77,  131. 
Sulfy,  (Eeonomiea  üot/ales,  voL  vii.  p.  Ic       ^  '   ~"  "^^^  ^^^ 

Tol.  ix.  pp.  36,  242,  with  some  sensible 


Sulfy,  (Eeonomiea  üot/ales,  voL  vii.  p.  15.      Com^Mune  yol.  TL  pp.  397,  398, 

fp.  36,  242,  with  some  sensible  remarks  in  ÄÜm,  de  öenlü,  Fm^ 
ix.  p.  299. 

**  So  it  is  ffenerally  related :  but  there  is  a  slijrhtly  different  version  of  thtf 
orthodox  dedaration  in  8medley*s  Hut.  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  vol.  l 
p.  30.  Compare  Madame^»  note  in  Moaheim'a  Ecdea*  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  with 
Sismondi,  Mist,  des  Fi-angoie,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  453, 464,  and  Eelat.  des  Ambassad. 
VhtttienSf  vol.  i.  p.  60,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who  advisei 
Charles  V.  to  expel  all  the  Mohammedans  &om  Spain.  Uorente^  IRä.  dt 
rinquisäum,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

•*  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  '  le  nouveau  roi 
Henri  II  fut  encore  plus  rigoureux  que  son  p^re.*  JSenoist,  JBist.  de  FJSdit  de 
Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

«•  M.  Ranke  (Civü  Wars  m  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  that  he 
iasued  a  circular  '  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  judicial  tiiba* 
nals,  in  which  they  were  urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  the  judges  informed  that  they  would  be  held  respno- 
sible,  should  they  neglect  these  Orders ;  and  in  which  he  declared  plainlv, 
that  as  soon  as  the  peaco  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he  was  det^rmmed  to 
make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.'  See  also,  od 
Henry  H.,  in  connexion  with  the  Protestants,  Mably,  Observ,  mtr  FHid,  de 
France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  134  j  De  T%ou,  Hiet,  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  3:U,  335. 
387,  voL  ii.  p.  640,  voL  iü.  pp.  865,  366 ;  FeUce's  Hid.  of  the  Frenck  Pro- 
teslants,  p.  68. 

"  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1688.  Ranke's  aal  Wars  m 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1686,  in  Capefiffue,  Btd.  de  k 
RSforme,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244,  246,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122 ;  and  w« 
Benoist,  Bist,  de  VEdü  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  328 ;  Ih^piesns  Momay,  Mem. 
et  Corresp,  vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  D«  7Äot#,  Eist.  Univ,  voL  L  p.  250,  vol.  vüL  p.  651, 
voL  X.  pp.  294^  689,  674,  676. 
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These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth 
Century,  by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.-^ 
But  with  such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV. 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  had  already  changed  his  religion 
twice ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  change  it  a  third  time,^^ 
when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he  could  ensure  tran- 
quillity  to  his  country.  As  he  had  displayed  such  indiffer- 
ence  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show 
much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.^  W  e  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act 
öf  tolerationwhich  any  govemment  promulgated  in  France 
since  Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Only  five  years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestant- 
ism,  he  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,^^  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  govemment  granted 
to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  This 
was,  unquestiont;bly,  the  most  important  event  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.^^  If  it 
is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
hghtened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 

^  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  manj 
otlier  authorities,  from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes  in  1546,  '  Li  maestri  <& 
Sorbona  banno  autoritä  estrema  di  castigare  li  eretici,  il  che  fanno  con  il 
faoco,  bmstolandoli  vivi  a  poco  a  poco.  ÜeUU.  des  Ambeusad.  VeniÜens, 
▼oL  i.  p.  262 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

^  Indeedi  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprebensire  of  a  fourth  apos- 
tasy :  '  Er  meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder 
zum  Protestantismus  zurückkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan.'  Hanke, 
die  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian 
manoscripts,  has  thrown  more  light  on  these  transactions  than  the  French 
bistorians  have  been  able  to  do. 

^  On  bis  conversion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  aa  it  is 
now,  compare  Dupleesis  Mumayy  Mein,  et  Correspond.  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  SuUy, 
CEconomien  HoyaleSf  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  IlmoeWs  Leiters,  book  i.  p.  42 ; 
and  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1593,  printed  in  Reliquie  Wottoniana, 
p.  711.  See  also  Hanke,  Civil  Ware  in  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  «355;  Capefigue, 
Bist,  de  la  Biforme,  voL  vi.  pp.  306,  358. 

'*  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598 ;  the  abjuratiun  in  1593.  Sismondi, 
Bist,  des  Franqai»,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to 
the  pope  as  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  '  in  den  Schooss  der 
^Katholischen  Kirche  zurückkehren.'    Ranke,  die  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

^  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  savs, '  Aucune  ^poque  dans  Tbistoii-e  de  France 
BS  marque  mieux  peut-etre  la  nn  d'un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d'un 
monde  nouveau.'    Hist.  des  Franqais,  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 
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general  success,  and  at  the  cessationof  religious  war  wliich 
followed  it,  we  cannot  fall  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of 
a  vast  movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  partid- 
pated.  Those  who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I 
have  laboured  to  establish,  will  expect  that  this  great  Step 
towards  religious  liberty  was  accompanied  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleration  has  always 
been  unknown.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may 
be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  transitionary 
State  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  Century. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  are  often  considered  to  affofd 
the  first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^^  But,after atolerably intimateaccquaintancewith 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy 
with  great  disrespect,  and  takes  eveiyopportunityof  cover- 
ing  them  with  ridicule.**  His  attacks,  however,  are  always 
made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  upon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those  vices  were  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does  he  show  any 
thing  like  consistent  scepticism  ;^  nor  does  he  appear  to 

^  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  fotmder  of  French  scepticism,  oompare 
LavalUe,  Hiti,  des  Fran^tns,  vol.  ii.  p.  «%6 ;  Stephen's  Lecturee  on  the  Hikary 
of  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  242 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fnmqms^  toL  xvi.  p.  376i 

^  Parti cularly  the  uionks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  voL  i 
pp.  278,  282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvres  de  Itabeiais,  edit  Amsterdam, 
1725.  However,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he 
says  that  Gargantua  '  se  morvoit  en  archidiacre/  yol.  i.  p.  132 ;  and  oo  two 
occasioDB  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  vol.  iv.  pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  veiy  indecent 
allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261,  he  satirically  notices  the  waj 
in  which  the  Services  of  the  church  were  performed  :  '  Dont  luy  dist  le 
moyne :  Je  ne  dors  jamais  a  mon  aise,  sinon  quand  je  suis  au  eerman,  oa 
quand  je  prie  Dieu.' 

^^  Hi3  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  {(Euvres  de  Rabelais,  voL  iL  pp. 
29,  30),  and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (voL  iii.  p.  34),  are  eo 
unconnected  with  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appeaianoe  of 
belonging  to  a  general  scheme.  The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meui- 
ing  in  every  author  they  annotate,  have  represented  Kabelais  as  aimiog  at 
the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social  and 
religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have  seen  no  proof 
of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of  bis 
reputation  to  the  obscunty  of  bis  language.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  que^ 
tion,  and  in  favour  of  his  comprehensivenesSy  see  a  bold  paasage  in  Coiendfe^s 
LH,  Itemains,  vol.  i.  pp.  138|  139, 
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be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  lives  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  System,  which, 
corrupt  as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of 
strength  and  vitality.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost  of  itself,  a  decisive  considera- 
tion ;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  will 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  superstition, 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly  attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great 
change  in  the  French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  beginning  to  take 
place  in  France ;  and  in  both  countries  the  order  of  events 
was  precisely  the  same.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  con- 
fined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually  assumed 
a  bolder  form :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  litera- 
ture,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conductof  practical  states- 
men.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such 
connexion  mustal  way  sexist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance, 
that  only  a  fewyears  before  the  Promulgation  of  theEdict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wrote  in  the  French  language.  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
toigne  were  published  in  1588,^^  and  form  an  epoch,  not 
only  in  theliterature,butalso  inthe  civilization,  of  France. 
Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have  less  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dif- 
ference  between  Kabelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of 
the  diflference  between  1545^^  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in 
somedegree,  correspondsmth  the  relationihaveindicated 

^  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the 
first  two.  See  Niceron,  Mim,  pour  servir  ä  VHid,  des  Hommea  iUudrea,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  210,  Paris,  1731. 

'^  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the 
title-page ;  bat  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545, 
Aod  the  fourth  book  in  1546.  See  Brtmet,  Manuel  du  iihraire,  vol.  iy. 
pp.  4-6^  Paris,  1843.  The  Statement  in  JBioff.  Univ,  yoI.  xxxvi.  pp.  482^  483^ 
IS  rather  confused« 
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betweenJewel  and  Hooker,  andbetween  Hooker  and  Cliil- 
lingworth.    For,  the  law  which  govems  all  these  relatioBi 
is  the  law  of  a  progressive  scepticism.  What  Rabelais  wm 
to  the  supporters  of  theology,  that  was  Montaigne  to  the 
theology  itself.     The  writings  of  Rabelais  were  only  di- 
rected  against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
were  directed  against  the  System  of  which  the  clergy  were 
the  oflFspring.^    Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
worid,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language, 
Montaigne  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  in- 
qui^}^^^     Although   he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness 
which  is  the  highest  fonn  of  genius,  he  possessed  other 
qualities  essential  to  a  great  mind.  He  was  very  cautious, 
and  yet  he  was  very  bold.     He  was  cautious,  since  he 
would  not  believe  stränge  things  because  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  Ig- 
norant, wholoveto  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  ready  to  doubt.*^     These  pecu- 

«*  Mr.  HaUum  {Lü,  of  Ewopcy  toI.  ii.  p.  29)  savs,  that  bis  «cepticism '» 
not  displayed  in  religion/  But  if  we  uee  the  word  *  religion  *  in  its  onÜMn 
aense,  as  connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne's  language, 
that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  tofuu 
to  say  that  all  rehgious  opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  '  Comme  de  mj 
nous  n'avons  aultre  mire  de  la  v^rit^  et  de  la  raison,  que  Texemple  et  ide« 
des  opinions  et  usances  du  pais  oii  nous  sommes :  lä  est  Umuiours  la  parfeui* 
reliffwn,  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaict  et  accomply  usage  de  toutes  cfaoee«.' 
Essais  de  Montaiffne^  p.  121,  livre  L  chap.  xxx.  As  a  natural  consequeoce, 
he  lays  down  that  reli^^ious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  63 ;  compare  p.  28.  See 
also  how  he  notices  the  usuipations  of  the  theologicflj  spint,  pp.  116, 50^i 
628.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  reoognizing  abstnctedlr 
the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacitj  for  knowing  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opiniooft. 
there  were  any  meana  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  observatiooB 
on  rairacles  (pp.  641,  663,  664,  676)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind : 
and  what  he  says  on  prophetic  visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in 
his  profound  work  Aliifudion  Mentale j  p.  266.  Compare  Maury,  Ugtmdes 
IKettseSf  p.  268  note. 

**  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  '  homme  franc,  ämemi 
de  toute  contrainte.'  MSmoires,  in  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ.  toI.  i.  f.  SQ:  tee 
also  vol.  xi.  p.  690.  And  M.  Lamartine  dasses  him  with  Montesquieu»  tf 
'  ces  deux  grands  r^publicains  de  la  pens^e  &an9aise.'  Hist.  des  Girtm^iKf* 
vol.  i.  p.  174. 

*®  IJTe  says  (Essais,  p.  97),  *Ce  n'est  pas  ä  Tadventure  sans  raison  que 
nous  attribuons  a  simpfesse  et  ignorance  la  facilitd  de  croire  et  de  se  |u»e? 
persuader.'  Compare  two  strikin^  passages,  pp.  199  and  686b  Nothiog  of 
this  sort  had  ever  appeared  before  in  the  Irench  language. 
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liarities  would,  in  any  age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful 
man :  in  the  sixteenth  Century  they  made  him  an  im- 
portant  one.  At  the  same  time,  his  easy  and  amusing 
style  *^  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works,  and  thus 
contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured  to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scep- 
ticism,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 
publicly  appeared  in  France/*^  During  nearly  three  gene- 
rations,it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing 
activity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
foUow  all  the  Steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to 
be  the  most  impoii;ant. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which, 
though  now  little  read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Wisdom^  by  Charron,  in  which  we 
find,  for  the  first  tirae,  an  attempt  made  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage  to  construct  a  System  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology.'*^  What  rendered  this  book,,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne' s,  was  the  air  of 
gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently 
deeply  irapressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 

**  Dogald  Stewart,  whoae  tum  of  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Montaigne,  calls  him  '  this  most  amusing  author.'  Stewart' 8  PkUos.  of  the 
Mitidf  vol.  i.  p.  468.  But  Rousseau,  in  ever^'  rcspect  a  more  oompetent 
judge,  enthusiastically  praises  'la  müvet^,  la  grace  et  Tönergie  de  son  style 
inimitable/  Mwfset  Pathai/,  Vie  de  Rousseau^  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Compare  Lettres 
de  SeoiffnS,  voL  iii.  p.  491,  edit  Paris,  1843,  and  Leltres  de  Dudeffand  ä 
Walpole^  vol.  i.  p.  Ö4. 

**  *  Mais  celui  qui  a  r^pandu  et  popularis^  en  France  le  scepticisme,  c'est 
Montaigne.'  Causin,  Ilid,  de  la  PhUos.  n.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  '  Die 
6rste  Hegung  des  skeptischen  Qeistes  finden  wir  in  den  Veisuchen  des  Mi- 
chael von  Montaigne.  Tennemann,  Geach,  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  On  the 
immense  influence  of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemannf  vol.  ix.  p.  458 ;  Man- 
teil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  V.  pp.  2Ö3-265 ;  Sorei,  BiMiothhque  Fran^nse,  pp.  80-91 ; 
Le  Long,  Bibliothkque  liitiorique,  vol.  iv.  p.  527. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Philoeo- 
f^  Tol.  IX.  p.  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron,  De  la  SagesiBf 
▼oL  L  pp.  4,  366. 
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undertaken,  and  he  is  honourably  distinguished  fromhls 
contemporaries,  by  a  reraarkable  purity  both  of  language 
and  of  sentiment.  His  work  is  almost  the  only  one  of  that 
äffe  in  which  nothin^  can  be  found  to  offend  the  chastcst 
ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable 
illustrations,^*  he  has  carefully  omitt^d  those  indecencies 
into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was  often  be- 
trayed.    Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  at- 
tention.    In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior 
to  Montaigne ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  ele>v 
tion  which,  to  Montaigne,  would  have  been  inaccessible. 
Takino;  his  stand,  as  it  were,  ,on  the  summit  of  knowledge, 
he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  Clements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  Clements  will  work. 
In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits 
theological  dogmas  ;*^  and  he  treats  with  undissembled  scorn 
many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that their 
religion  is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion,  and  that  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  Mohammedan 
coantry,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism  as  they  then  were  in  Christianity.*^    From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  trou- 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  veiy  considerable,  but 
are  stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sord,  BiblioMque  Frant^oUe^  p.  d3 ; 
and  HaUanCs  Literatttre  of  Europe^  vol.  iL  pp.  362,  609.  On  the  most  im- 
portant  subiects,  Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne; 
though  he  IS  now  so  little  read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  accouot  I 
have  seen  of  his  System  is  in  Tewnennann^  Gesch,  der  Phäosopkie^  voL  ix.  pp. 
458-487.  Bohle  (Geschichte  der  neuem  Philosophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-fö5)  nod 
Cousin  {Hist.  de  la  Philos.  n.  sörie,  vol.  ü.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsitie- 
factory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  waa  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  liteiatore, 
appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the  Spital 
Sermon,  in  Parr^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520, 621) ;  while  Dugald  Stewart,  vith 
BUspiciouB  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  diiferent  places,  the  same  passage 
from  Charron.  StetotsrVs  Phüosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  vol.  ÜL  pp- 
365, 393.  Sin^nilftrly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  oiJDela  Soffäfty 
and  presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Qenlis  I  See  her  own 
account,  in  M^m,  de  Genlis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  363. 

^  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charran,  Dt  i* 
Sagesae,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113, 116. 

^  Dela  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  351. 
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blirg  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds,  seeing  that 
such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  diflTerent  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  trueone ;  ^^ 
andallof  themare  equallybased  upon  supematural  preten- 
sions,  such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^^ 
It  is  because  men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the 
slaves  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all 
real  knowledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  us  how 
all  nations  cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.^®  And,  says  Charron,  if  we  look 
a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  reli- 
gions is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus,  the  re- 
figion  of  the  Je ws  is  founded  npon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 
Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two 
last,  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohanainedanism.*^  We, 

*'  '  Obacune  se  pr^före  aux  autres,  et  se  confie  d*etre  la  meilleure  et  plus 
rraie  que  les  Aiitres,  et  s'entre-reproclient  aussi  les  imes  aux  autres  queloiie 
cbose,  et  par-Ul  B'entre-condamnent  et  rejettent.'  De  la  Sagesse^  yol.  i.  p.  348 ; 
See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  304,  306,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIÖ.  Expreasions  almost 
identical  are  used  bv  M.  Charles  Comte,  Traite  de  Ugidation^  toI.  i.  p.  233.  { 

^  'Toiites  trouvent  et  fouraisseDt .  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  myst^res 
sacr^s,  samts  propbötes,  fetes,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  creance  näcessaires 
au  aaliit'  De  la  Saffesse,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

^  Hence  be  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  tbe  pbilosopbic  ground^ 
ti)at  religious  opinions,  being  govemed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  tbeir  varia- 
tions  to  variations  in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  tbemselves, 
suited  to  tbe  existing  State  of  tbings :  '  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  appren^ 
drons  ä  n'äpouser  rien^  ne  jorer  a  rien,  n'admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien, 
mais  quoi  qu'il  advienne,  que  Ton  crie,  tempete,  se  resoudre  a  ce  point,  que 
e'eet  le  cours  du  monde,  c'ed  nature  quifait  des  mennes,*  De  la  Soffesse,  yol.  i. 
p.  311. 

^  ^Mais  comme  elles  naissent  Tune  apr^  Tautre,  la  plus  jeune  bätit 
toujouTs  Bur  son  ain^e  et  procbaine  pr^c^dente,  laquelle  eile  nHmprouye,  ni 
ne  condamne  de  fonds  en  comble,  autrement  eile  ne  seroit  pas  oui'e,  et  no 
pouTToit  prendre  pied ;  mais  seulement  Taccuse  ou  d^imperfection,  ou  de  son 
terme  fini,  et  qu*ä  cette  occasion  eile  yient  pour  lui  succider  et  la  paifaire,  et 
ainsi  la  ruine  peu-a-peu,  et  s'enricbit  de  ses  d^pouilles,  comme  la  Judai'que 
a  fait  ä  la  Gentill«  et  Egyptienne,  la  Cbr^tienne  4  la  Judai'que,  la  Mabom^ 
tane  a  la  Judai'que  et  Cibr^tienne  ensemble :  mais  les  yieilles  condamnent 
bien  tout-4-fait  et  enti^rement  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour  ennemies  capa- 
bles.'  De  la  Soff  esse,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  Tbis,  I  believe,  is  tbe  first  instance  in 
any  modern  language  of  tbe  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
whieb,  since  Obarron,  bas  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men 
whose  knowledge  is  extensive  enougb  to  enable  tbem  to  compare  tbe  dif- 
fieient  religiona  wbicb  bave  preyailed  at  different  times.    In  thiS|  as  in  otber 
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therefore,  adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the 
pretensions  of  hostile  sects,  and,  without  being  terrifiedby 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  allun^d  by  the  hope  of 
future  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical 
religion  as  consists  in  performing  the  duties  of  life;  and, 
uncontroUed  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  we 
should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itselll 
and  by  the  eflforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the 
ineflPable  grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supremc 
cause  of  all  created  things.^^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601, 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.*^  The  sceptical  and  secular 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to 
increase  ;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  Century  advanced,  the 
decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  common,  even  among 
ordinary  politicians.^   The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger, 

Bubjects,  thej  who  are  unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  eveiTtliiiig  \»  iao- 
lated,  sinipl^  becauee  to  them  the  continuity  is  mvimble.  As  to  the  AlexiO' 
driaii  doctnne  of  development,  found  paiiicularly  in  Clement  and  Origea, 
Bee  Neander's  Hist,  oftht  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-267 ;  and  in  particalar  pp. 
241,  246. 

^^  De  la  SagessCf  yoL  i.  pp.  356,  36o ;  two  magnificent  paasaf^nea.  Bot  the 
whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  ▼.  In  it  there  is  an  occawnnal 
ambiguity.  Teanemann,  however,  in  the  moat  important  point,  undentudi 
Charron  aa  I  do  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  puniahmenta.  Ge$ckieiii 
der  Philosophie,  voL  iz.  p.  473. 

^^  The  first  edition  ot  La  Sagesae  was  publiahed  at  Bourdeanx  in  1601. 
Nicercn,  Hommes  UhutreSy  vol.  xvi.  p.  224  \  HaüanCs  lAL  of  Europey  toL  ü. 

I).  509;  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editiona  were  aubeequently  pob- 
iahed  in  Paris,  in  1604  and  1607.  Brunet,  Manuel  diu  Librairey  voL  i.  p.  oS9. 
^>  Sismondi  {Hisl.  des  Fran^aUf  vol.  xxii  p.  86)  and  Lavall^  (Mid,  4a 
Franqaisj  vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  xeal  eaily 
in  the  seventeenth  Century ;  and  aome  curioua  evidence  will  alao  be  foood 
in  the  correspondence  of  Dupleaais  Momay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  be 
wrote  to  Diodati,  in  1609 :   '  A  beaucoup  aujourd'hui  il  fault  oommencer 

5ar  la,  qu'il  y  a  une  religion,  premier  ^ue  de  leur  dire  quelle.'  Jkqdt»»? 
iim,  et  Corresp.  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or  secular  par^,  received  the 
name  of  '  Politiques/  and  began  to  be  powerful  in  1592  or  1593.  Benoi«( 
(Iltd,  de  TEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  15^3,  contempto- 
ously  says :  *  I\  s^^leva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion ; '  aee  al«o 
pp.  201,  273.  In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  'Politiques'  aro  noticed  by  De 
Ijiou  (Hist,  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  xii.  p.  134) ;  and  on  the  increaM,  in 
1693,  of  '  le  tiers  parti  politique  et  n^gociateur,'  aee  Ci^p^^iie,  MisL  de  k 
Bäforme,  vol.  vi.  p.  235.    See  also,  reapecting  '  lea  politiquea^*  a  letter  iron 
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wished  the  govemment  to  check  the  progressof  inquiry  ;^ 
and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  urged  hiin  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the 
heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  häd  ori- 
ginally  proceeded.^^  But  this  the  king  steadily  refused. 
He  saw  the  immense  advantages  that  would  arise,  if  he 
could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  balancing  the 
two  sects  against  each  other  ;^^  and  therefore,  though  he 
was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party.*^  He  granted 
sums  of  raoney  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
the  repair  of  their  churches  ;^  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  f^  and  he  always 

the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his  own  court,  in  1616,  in  Capefigue's  RichdieUf 
Tol.  i.  p.  93 ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris,  in  1592,  of  a  '  politisch  und  kirchlich 
gemässigte  Gesinnung/  see  Bänke,  die  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Gharron^s  great  work,  bat 
coald  not  succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Duvernet,  Mist,  de  la 
Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  with  Bayle,  article  Charron,  note  F. 

^  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  JUömischen  Päpste,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141, 142^, 
tbere  -will  be  Tound  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  tne  nuncio,  in 
1603,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  wmch  should  be  compared 
with  a  letter,  written  in  1604,  in  Sully,  (EcononUes  Boyales,  voL  v.  p.  122, 
edit  1820. 

*•  *  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleichgewicht  zwi- 
schen ihnen  zu  erhalten.'  Ranke,  die  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430, 431.  '  Henri  IV, 
l'ezpression  de  Findiff^rentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction 
entre  ces  deux  systemes.'  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  B§ forme,  voL  vi.  p.  358. 
'Henry  lY.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  balance  evenly.'  Smedley's  bist,  of 
the  Be/ormed  Bdigum  in  France,  vol.  iii.  n.  19.  See  also  Benoist,  Hist.  de 
lEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Plence,  of  course,  neither  party  was  quite 
•atisfied.  Mably^s  Ohseroalions,  vol.  üi.  p.  220 ;  Mesuray,  Hittoire  de  France^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  959. 

^^  Compare  Capefigue,  Hist.  de  la  BSforme,  voL  viii.  p.  61,  with  Bazm, 
BisL  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i*  PP-  32,  33.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards 
the  Protestants,  Mim,  de  Fontenay  Mareuü,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94, 
mentioDs,  as  a  singular  instance,  that '  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  huguenots 
»voir  des  abbayes. 

"  SuUy,  (Economies  Boyales,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  233 ;  Duplessis 
Monuty,  Mein,  et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  242 ;  Benoist,  Hist.  de  FEdit  de  Nantes, 
voL  ii.  pp.  68, 205.  These  grants  were  anniial,  and  were  apportionod  by  the 
IV)te8tants  themselves.  See  their  own  account,  in  Qutak's  Synodicon  m 
Oatiia,  vol.  i.  np.  198,  222,  246,  247,  249,  275-277. 

^^  Henry  I V .  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594 ;  but  they  were  aUowed,  later 
in  his  reign.  to  make  fresh  Eettlements  in  France.  Flassan,  Hist.  de  la  Diplo- 
matie, vol.  vi.  p.  485 ;  Bazin,  Hist.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  106 ;  Monteil, 
Divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  p.  192  note ;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Com- 
pare the  notices  of  them  in  Sttlly,  ÖScoHomies,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200, 
'^,  245.    But  there  can  be  Utüe  doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the 
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had  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  chureh, 
whose  business  it  was  to  infonn  him  of  any  infraction 
of  those  edicts  which  he  had  issued  in  &vour  of  thdr 
religion.^^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  to- 
leration  was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlight- 
encd  measures  of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom 
these  things  were  effected,  unhappily  feil  a  victim  to  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  he  had  done  much  to  curb  f^  but 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  afterhis  death,  showed 
how  great  an  Impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  govem- 
ment  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered 
it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  itis 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind 
was  now  taking,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted 
woman,^^  refrained  from  those  persecutions  which,  only 
one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessaiy 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  to- 
leration,  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  upon  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  Ignorant  and  superstitious  Ca- 
tholic,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priestß, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  their  applause  as  the 
highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  {GrSgairej  ERd.  des  Ccnfestettn,  p.  316); 
and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them.  See  two  letters  bom 
him  in  Duplessis,  MSm.  et  Corresp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129, 151.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  Mim.  de  HicheUeu,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king  never 
lestored  to  them  their  former  authority  in  regaid  to  education. 

•»  Bazin,  Hust.  de  Louü  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143 ;  Ze  Vaseor,  voi  i 
p.  156 ;  Sismondi,  vol.  xxii.  p.  116 ;  Dtqtlessis  Momay,  vol.  i.  p.  389;  M^, 
(Economies,  vol.  vii.  pp.  105,  432,  442. 

^'  When  Kavaillac  was  examiaed,  he  said, '  qu*il  y  avait  6t6  exätS  per 
rint^ret  de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  iniSsistihle.'  Bazm,  Eid.  de 
Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  This  work  contains  the  füllest  accomit  I  have 
met  with  of  Ravaillac ;  of  whrm  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Let  Bis- 
toriettes  de  Taliejnant  des  lUaux,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curioui 
book. 

•*  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  'superstitieu» 
au  demier  point;'  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  '  femme  cr^dule  et  superstitieuse.* 
See  also  vol.  üi.  p.  250,  voL  vi.  p.  628 )  and  Gr4goire,  Sid,  des  Con/e 
p.  65. 
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Tet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  con- 
tinued  the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced,  that 
in  every  thing  she  would  follow  bis  example.^  Her  first 
public  act  was,  a  declaration,  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
should  be  inviolably  preserved ;  for,  she  say s,  *  experience 
has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  violence,  so  far  from  in- 
ducing  men  to  retum  to  the  Catholic  church,  prevents 
them  fix)m  doing  so.^  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  bis  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  bis  government  was  another  con- 
finnation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^*  And,  in  1615,  she 
caused  the  king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,^^ 
to  issue  a  declaration,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  were  publicly  confirmed.®^  In 
the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presi- 
dency  of  parliament  the  celebrated  De  Thou ;  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  formal  announcement  of  bis  heresy,  that 
the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design. ' 

*^  '  Elle  azmon^a  qu'elle  vouloit  suivre  en  tout  Texemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  . 
Le  ministöre  de  Henri  IV^  que  la  reine  continuoit'  Sismondi,  Hut.  des 
FranqcM,  toL  xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  Duple$sis 
Momayf  Mim,  et  Varresp,  toI.  zi.  p.  262,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.  SuUy  had  teored 
that  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  *  que  Pon 
8*alloit  jetter  dans  des  desseins  tous  contraires  aux  rogles^  ordres  et  nuudmes 
du  feu  roy.'  (Econonuee  Royales,  vol.  viü.  p.  401. 

^  See  the  declaration  in  Bazin,  Hist.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  74, 75;  and 
notioes  of  it  in  Mhn,  de  BkheiieUy  vol.  i.  n.  68 ;  Ccmeßgue^s  BicheUeu,  yol.  i. 
^27 ;  Benmdy  Hist,  de  FBdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL  p.  7 ;  Xe  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis 
aIIIj  Tol.  i.  p.  68.  But  none  of  these  wnters,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  221),  appear  to  be  aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  was  deter- 
mined  on,  in  Council,  as  early«as  the  17th  of  May;  that  is,  only  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  ministers.  See  Mim,  de  Pontchtartrain,  edit  Petitot,  1822, 
ToL  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  but  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

^  Botin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i,  p.  262 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
Nantes,  voL  ii.  p.  140;  Mim.  de  Fontenay  MareuU,  yoI.  i.  p.  267;  Le  Vassor, 
vol.  i.j).  604. 

^  'Lainsant  n^anmoins  l'administration  du  royaume  k  la  reine  sa  m^re.' 
Mim.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Compare  Suüy,  (Economies,  vol.  ix.  p.  177. 
She  possessed  complete  authority  over  tne  king  tili  1617.  See  Mimoires  de 
Moniglatf  voL  i.  p.  24 :  '  avoit  6i6  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  mdre.'  See 
also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  ü.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

"  Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  L  pp.  881,  882. 

**  In  1611,  'le  pape  le  rejeta  formellement  comme  h^r^tique.  Baxin, 
▼ol  i.  p.  174.   This  is  glossed  over  by  Pontchartrain  (Mimoires^  vol.  L  p.  460) ; 

VOL.  I.  II 
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The  tum  which  things  were  now  taking,  caascd  no 
little  alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most 
zealous  churchmen  loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen ; 
and  a  great  historian  has  observed  thatwhen,  durmgthe 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe 
by  the  active  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
France  was  the  first  country  that  ventured  to  oppose 
them.®^  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to  the  queen  d 
her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics ;  and  he  anxiously  de- 
sired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed, 
by  which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly 
scandalized.^^  But  these,  and  similar  representationa, 
were  no  longer  listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would 
formerly  have  received ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
«continued  to  be  administered  with  those  purely  temporal 
views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV.  had  been 
avowedly  based,^^ 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  govemment  of  France; 
a  govemment  which,  not  many  years  before,  had  con- 
sidered  it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics 
and  extirpate  heresy.  That  this  continuea  improvement 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success,  but  also  from 
the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  Xlll.  were  as  superstitious  as 
any  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due, 
not  to  their  own  personal  merits,  but  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an  age 

bnt  the  Statement  of  M.  Bazin  is  oonfiimed  in  the  preface  to  De  Thom,  JSfii»- 
ioire  Umverseäe,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

^  '  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Restauration  erfuhr,  geschah  ia 
Frankreich.'  Hanke,  die  Hömischen  F€q)sfe,  vol.  üi.  p.  160. 

^^  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  hut  in  vain :  'Gern  hätten  dk 
Nuntien  Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  war  ihnen  nicht 
möglich.'  Hanke,  die  Päpete^  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compue  MSwl  dt 
JtkheUeu,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  Mhn,  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  L  p.  428. 

^'  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticea  bj  many  writen  of 
the  time;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  jemonstnDoe  of 
the  French  cleigy,  in  1605,  in  De  Thou,  IM,  ühiv,  voL  ziv.  pp.  44^  447. 
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which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  humed  along  those 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  tnat  remarkable  man, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France 
was  entirely  governed  by  Richelieu/*^  one  of  that  ex- 
tremely  small  class  of  statesmen  to  whoni  it  is  given  to 
impress  their  own  character  on  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try .  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  pro- 
digy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,.  troubled  the  fbrtunes  of 
Europe.  But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,.  Bichelieu 
was  superior  to  Napoleon.  The  lafe  of  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  eflfort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  majikind ;  and  his 
unrivalled  capacity  exhaust^d  its  resources  in  struggling 
against  the  tendencies  of  a  great  age.  Richelieu,,  too,  was 
a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  tum.  He  dis^ 
played,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  his  own  tiitte.  In  one  great  point,  indeed, 
he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;^^  for,  owing  to  a 
long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  populär  mind,  that  the  labours 
of  another  Century  were  required  to  efiace  its  ancient  in- 
fluence.  But,  though  Richelieu  could  not  diminish  the 
social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed 

^  Ab  M.  Monteil  says  {Hist.  tks  Ihm^ais  des  divers  Etats,  toL  ^ii*p- 1^^)» 
'  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre  j  Louis  XTTL  porta  U  courozme.'  And  Campian 
(Mimoires^'ü,  37)  cam  him  'plutöt  le  mutre  ^ue  le  ministre^'  and  add«, 
pp.  218;  2l9f  that  he  '  avoit  gouvern^  dix-huit  ans  la  France  avec  un  pou- 
i^oir  ftbiolu  et  une  gloiie  sana  pareille.'   Compue  Mim,  du  Canimal  de  Ileta, 

▼Ol.  ip.  ea 

^'  Tne  common  opinlon,  put  forth  in  Alison's  Hist,  of  JBwope,  toI.  i. 
pp.  101-104>  and  in  many  otner  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroj  their 
mflaence ;  but  this  errox  arises  firom  confusing  political  influence  with  social 
influenoe.  What  is  tenned  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the 
maptom  and  manifestation  of  its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the 
orst^  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the  second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles 
Vag  BociaL  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor  Louis  XTV.  could  impair ;  and  it 
Temained  mtact  untü  the  middle  of  the  eiffhteenth  Century,  when  the  intel- 
^i  of  France  rebelled  against  it,  oyerthrew  itj  and  finallj.  effected  thft 
French  Revolution« 

XI  2 
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their  political  privileges',  and  he  chastised  their  crimes 
with  a  «everity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed  thdr 
former  license.^*    So  little,  kowever,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  eflfect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks, 
rüde  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After 
his  death,  the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presentiy  aee, 
quickly  rallied ;  «ad,  in  the  waTs  of  the  Fronde,  debased 
that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  femilies. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuir,  that 
Francewas  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening  influence 
ofthat powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  retarded 
the  progress  of  civilization,  t)y  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  efiects  of  which  they  havenot 
yet  fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achievisg 
his  designs,  he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  compre- 
hensive  views  harmonized  with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  some  account.  For  this  remark- 
able  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never 
for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.  He  knew, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  govemor  of  a  people 
should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  Standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the 
present  and  practical  welfiare  of  men«  The  coosequence 
was,  that,  during  his  administration,  there  was  seen  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a 
priest,  who  «took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Spiritual  classes.  Indeed^  so  far  from  this,  he  often  treated 
tnem  with  what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour- 
The  royalconfessors,  on  account  of  the  import^ce  of  their 


least 

tradltional  anecdote,  which,  though  prohahlj  false,  shows,  at  au  erents,  the 
fear  and  hatred  with  which  th«  French  nobles  regazded  the  memoij  of 
Bichelieu  more  than  a  centuiy  alter  his  death. 
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fiinctions,  had  always  been  regarded  "svith  a  certain  vener- 
ation ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted  piety ; 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
show  them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.^^ 
Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiär  with  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the 
consciences of  kings.  Caussin,  the  confessorof  Louis  XIIL, 
had,  it  seems,  followed  the  exainple  of  bis  predecessors, 
and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of  policy  into  the 
mind  of  the  royal  penitent.^^  But  Richelieu,  so  soon  as 
he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  sent  him 
into  exile ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  *  the  little  father 
Caussin '  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  '  who  have  always  been  brought 
up  in  the  innocence  of  a  religious  life.'^^  Caussin  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond;  but  Richelieu 
wouldnot  allowthe  newconfessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until 

^^  On  their  influence,  see  Gr^goire,  Histoire  dea.  Confesseurs ;  and  compare 
the  remarka  of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mincl  ia  always  ready  with 
historical  analogies.  Grote'si  Hid,  of  Greece,  voL  vi.  p.  898,  2ad  edit.  1851. 
Many  of  the  French  kings  had  a  strong  natiual  affection  for  monks ;  but  the 
most  Singular  inatance  I  have  found  of  this  sort  of  love  is  mentioned  by  no 
less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting  Henry  IIl.  De  Thou  (Hist,  Univ.  yol.  x. 
pp.  &jß,  667)  says  of  that  prince  :  *  Soit  temp^rament,  soit  ^ducation,  la 
pn^nce  d'un  moine  faisait  toujours  plaisir  ^  Henri ;  et  je  lui  ai  moi-meme 
souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  meme  eftet  sur  son  äme,  que 
le  chatouiUement  le  plus  d^licat  sur  lecoips.' 

"'^  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  *  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  catholicisme 
en  Allemagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes.'  Gr^goire, 
Hidoire  deA  Confesseurs^  ^.  842.  The  füllest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  Z« 
rassor,  Hist.  de  Louis  Xllly  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-290;  to  which,  however, 
Oi^goire  never  refers.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vassor, 
1  mar  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  is  generallv  supposed,  and 
that  Iie  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the  majority  of  rrench  writers, 
amoQg  whom  he  is  unpopulär,  on  account  of  his  constant  attacks  on  Louis 
Xr\^.  Sismondi  (Hist.  (Ufs  Fran^vs^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188,  189)  speaks  hiffhly 
of  bis  Hist,  of  Louis  XIIL  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends^  I  can 
confirm  his  favourable  opinion. 

"  '  Le  petit  pöre  Caussin.'  M6m,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
he  is  classed  among  the  *  personues  qui  avoient  toujours  ^t^  nourries  dans 
Vinnoceuce  d'une  yie  religieuse : '  see  also  p.  215,  on  nis  *  simplicit^  et  igno- 
nince.'  Respecting  Richelieu's  treatmentof  Caussin,  see  M^m,  de  Moiäglatj 
vol.  i.  pp.  178-17Ö ;  Lettrea  de  Patin,  vol.  L  p.  49 ;  Des  Miaux,  Historiettes, 
vol  ii.  p.  182. 
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he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  interfere  in  State 
affairs-'® 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Riche 
lieu  displayed  a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were 
then  possessed  of  enormous  wealth ;  and,  as  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taxing  tliemselves,  they  were  careföl  not 
to  make  what  they  consiAered  unnecessary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  State.  They  had 
cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy  J^  But  they  saw  no 
reason  why  their  revenues  shouki  be  wasted  in  eflfecäng 
mere  temporal  benefita ;  they  considered  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  fands  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth  consecrated  by 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should  fall  into  the  profane 
hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who  looked  on 
these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  ctergy  bore 
to  the  country.®^  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  State,  he  Imd 

"  Sismondi,  Hiat.  des  JV-cw^m,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  332 ;  TaUemmU  de»  IUmt, 
HistorieUes,  vol.  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  (Süi.  de  Lom»  XUI,  voL  x. 
pari  ii.  p.  761)  says.  that  Sinuond  '  se  soutint  ä  la  cour  sous  le  ministöre  de 
Ilichelieu,  parce  qu  il  ne  se  m^loit  point  des  afiaires  d'^tat'  Aocordingto 
the  same  writer  (vol.  vm.  p.  166),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depri^Tiig 
the  Jesuit»  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

T«»  LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Frangats,  vol.  iii.  p.  87;  Le  Fassar,  BisL  de  Lm 
Xllly  vol.  iv.  p.  208;  Basm,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  144;  Äiwr>f, 
Hixt,  defEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338.  Benoist  says :  '  Le  clerg^  de 
France,  ignorant  et  corrompu,  croyoit  tout  soii  devoir  compris  dans  Textir- 
pation  des  h^i^tiques ;  et  meme  il  offix)it  de  grandes  sommes,  ä  condition 
qu'on  les  employ&t «  cette  guerre.^ 

^  In  which  he  is  fully  home  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  wlioee 
words  I  shall  quote,  for  the  sake  of  tho         '*  *  *  '      ^'"  ^ 

superannuated  theoiy  of  the  sacredneas 
emption  appartienne  aux  biens  d*^glise  parce 
c'est  au  contraiie  par  cette  miaon  meme,  qu^ils  cloivent  etre  piis  les  premiera 

5 OUT  le  salut  de  l^tat ;  car  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  agröable  au  Pere  conunim 
es  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa  ruine.  Dieu  n'ayant  besoin 
de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c'est  les  destiner  k  des  usages  <jui  lui  soient 
agrdables.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  T^glise,  de  Taveu  du  clerg6  Im-meme,  soot 
en  grande  partie  destin^s  aux  pauvres.  Quand  T^tat  est  dans  le  besoio,  il 
est  Sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secoura.'  Vidtti,  k 
Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 
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it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that '  thc  reputation  of  the 

State  was  thefirstconsideration.'^^     With  such  fearless- 

ness  did  he  carry  out  this  prmciple,  that  havmg  convoked 

at  Mantes  a  ffreat  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  compeUed 

them  to  aid  the  goveroment  by  an  extraordinary  supply 

of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest 

dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual 

a  Step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and  to  the  amazement 

of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 

bat  likewise  the  two  ai*chbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.®* 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  «M-Üer,  they 

would  most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister 

who  dared  to  attempt  them.    But  Richelieu,  in  these  and 

similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 

was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters.     For  this 

general  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  not  only 

in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  proceedings 

of  the  ordinary  tribunals-    The  nuncio  indignantly  com- 

plained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesiastics  by 

the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other  shame- 

ful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 

first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.®*     On  other 

occasions,  the  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way 

well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the  prevaUins:  manners. 

Soardis,  the  archbishopof  Bourdeaux,  was  twic!  ignomini . 

ously  beaten ;  once  by  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  afterwards 

'^  '  Que  la  T^putation  de  F^tat  est  pr^fi^rable  ä  toutoB  choses.'  Mhn,  d» 
Richdimt,  voL  ii.  p.  482.  This  was  in  1626;  and  bj  waj  of  refuting  the 
legate. 

*"  SUmondi,  HitL  de»  Ihm^ai»,  yoL  zxüi.  pp.  477,  478 ;  JBaanf  Hist.  d$ 


avoit  ezil^,  avec  des  drconstanoes  atroces,  six  de  ses  pi^hits  les  plus  consi« 
d^rables.'    MSm,  de  Retz,  yol.  i.  p.  60. 

^  '  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  sie  machen  zu 
müssen  f^lauben,  yorzüglich  über  die  Beechränkimgen  welche  die  geistliche 
Jurisdiction  erfahre.  .  .  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  hingerichtet  ohne 
erst  deeradlrt  zu  seyn.'  Bänke,  die  Päjvite,  toI.  iii.  p.  167 :  a  summarj,  in 
1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of  thoae  of  bis  predecessors. 
Le  Vaaeor  {Hid.  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  y.  pp.  61,  seq.)  has  giyen  some  curious 
details  respecting  the  animosity  oetween  tne  clergj  and  the  secular  tribunala 
of  JPrance  in  1624. 
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by  the  Maröchal  de  Vitry.^  Nor  did  Richelieu,  who  usa- 
aUy  treated  the  nobles  with  such  severity,  seem  anxiouB 
to  punish  this  gross  outrage.    Indeed,  the  archbishop  not 
only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later,  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  State  of  affairs, 
that  he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope.^^     This  happened  in  1641 ;  and  ninc 
years  earlier,  the  church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scan- 
dal.     For  in  1632,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  tem- 
poralities  of  the  others.^ 

The  Indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagmed. 
Such  repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  fiom 
a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves — one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profession 
against  which  he  tumed.  This  it  was  which  aggravated 
the  olFence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treachery  to 
insult.     It  was  not  a  war  fpom  without,  but  it  was  a  trea- 

4 

^  Sismcndiy  Hiti.  des  Franqais,  toL  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Mim.  de  Baswmfienty 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  302,  353.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affain  simplr  nys 
(Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  iii.  p.  453) :  '  Le  mar^hal  de  Vitiy,  suiTant 
Texemple  qui  lui  en  avoit  donn^  le  duc  d'Epernon,  s^emporta  juaqa'a  le 
frapper  de  son  baton.'  In  reeard  to  Epemon,  the  best  accoimt  iB  in  Mhn, 
de  jRicheUeu,  where  it  \b  stated  (vol.  viu.  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before 
flogging  the  archbishop,  '  disoit  au  peu-^e.  '^  Kangez-vouSy  tous  yenei 
comme  i'^trillerai  votie  archeT^que."  '  This  was  stated  by  a  witness,  who 
heard  tne  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  Information,  Lf 
VastOTy  HigU  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TaUenuaU  des  SiauXy 
SistorieUes,  voL  iii.  p.  116.  Des  lUaux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  some- 
what  of  a  philosopher,  contentedly  says :  '  Cet  archevSque  se  pouvoitvaater 
d'etre  le  pr^lat  du  monde  qui  avoit  6t6  le  plus  battu.'  His  brother  wis 
Cardinal  Sourdis;  a  man  of  some  littile  reputation  in  his  own  time,  ai^  oon- 
ceming  whom  a  cuiious  anecdote  is  related  in  MSm,  de  Conrartj  pp.  231- 
234. 

^  Sismondif  Bist,  des  IVan^aie,  voL  xxiii.  p.  470.  Le  Vaasor  (JEBsL  ds 
Louis  XIII,  voL  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  savs :  U  s*enfuit  donc  hontenaemeDt  i 
Garpentras  sous  la  protection  du  pape.' 

^  '  Les  dve^ues  turent  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Nlmei, 
Uz^,  furent  pnv4es  de  leurs  pr^ats. '  Cmefiffue's  Bicheiieu,  Paria,  1844^  voL  iL 
p.  24.  The  Trotestants  were  sreatly  ddighted  at  the  puniahment  of  the 
bishops  of  Alby  and  Nimes,  which  '  les  ministres  regardoient  oomme  une 
Tengeance  divine.'    Benoist,  Mist,  de  V£dU  de  Nantes^  vd.  iL  pp.  528, 528L 
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son  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the  epis- 
copacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  aflfronted  the  church.^  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy 
did  not  venture  to  strike  an  open  blow ;  but,  by  means 
of  their  partisans,  they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels 
against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste,  that  he  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that 
he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  niece.®®  They 
declared  that  he  had  no  religion ;  that  he  was  only  a  Ca- 
tholic  in  name ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots ; 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;®^  and  what  was  worse 
than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church.^^  Happily,  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be 
moved  by  such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  because  they  illustrat^  the  tendency  of 
public  afFairs,  and  the  bittemess  with  which  the  spiritual 
classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands. 
Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in  the  last  civil  war 
raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.®^ 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing 
proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on 
between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and 
the  new  secular  scheme ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to 

^  In  a  Short  account  of  Hichelieu,  which  was  published  immediately 
after  his  death^  the  writer  indignantly  says^  that  '  being  a  cardinal,  he  af- 
flicted  the  church.'  Somers  IVacts,  vol.  y.  p.  640.  Compaie  Basin,  JStst,  de 
Lmtis  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

**  This  scandalous  Charge  in  regard  to  his  niece  was  a  favourite  one  with 
the  cleigj ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought 
hj  the  Cardinal  de  Valen9ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  TaUemant  des 
AhuXjHxstorieUes,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

^  '  De  U  ces  petits  ^rits  qui  le  d^non^aient  comme  le  ''  pontife  des  hn- 
gnenots ''  ou  ''  le  patriarche  des  ath^es." '    Capeßgue^s  IHchelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

^  Compare  Des  USaux,  Historiettea,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  with  Le  Vdsaor,  Hid. 
de  Lome  XIII,  vol.  viii.  part  ii:  pp.  177, 178,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

^  See  the  manifesto  in  Sisnumdi,  Hist.  des  Frmt^aie,  voL  xziii.  pp.  462, 
453. 
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put  down  the  old  plan,  and  uphold  the  new  one.  For,  not 
only  in  bis  domestic  administration,  but  also  in  bis  foragn 
policy,  do  we  find  tbe  same  unprecedented  disregard  of 
theological  interests.  Tbe  House  of  Austria,  particularly 
its  Spanisb  brancb,  bad  long  been  respected  by  all  pious 
men  as  tbe  Mtbiul  ally  of  tbe  cburcb ;  it  was  looked  upcHi 
BS  the  scourge  of  beresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the 
beretics  bad  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  bis- 
^j.y  92  Wben,  tberefore,  tbe  Frencb  govemment,  in  the 
reign  of  Cbarles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
tbä  Protestants,  France  naturally  establisbed  an  intimate 
connexion  witb  Spain  as  well  as  witb  Rome  f^  and  these 
three  great  powers  were  firmly  united,  not  by  a  Com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  by  tbe  force  of  a  reli- 
gious  compact.     Tbis  tbeological  confederaey  was  after- 
wards  broken  up  by  tbe  personal  cbaracter  of  Henry  IV.,** 
and  by  tbe  growing  indifference  of  tbe  age ;  but  during 
tbe  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  tbe  queen-regent  bad  in 
some  degree  renewed  it,  and  bad  attempted  to  revive  the 
superstitious  prejudices  upon  wbicb  it  was  based.®^  In  all 
ber  feelings,  sbe  was  a  zealous  Catbolic ;  sbe  was  warmly 
attacbed  to  Spain ;  and  sbe  succeeded  in  marrying  ber  son, 
tbe  young  king,  to  a  Spanisb  princess,  and  her  daughter 
to  a  Spanisb  prince.^ 

•*  Late  in  the  eixteenth  centuiy;  'fik  aSn^  de  P^dise'  was  the  leoog- 
nized  and  well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  I^oUy  HisL  Ümt. 
vol.  xi.  p.  280.  Compare  Duplesais  Momay,  Mim.  et  Correqitmd,  toL  xi. 
p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions  which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seTenteentli 
Century,  generally  held  respecting^  Spain,  see  Mhn,  Je  FonUnajf  Marmlt 
Tol.  i.  p.  189 ;  Mim.  de  Baseompterre^  yoL  i.  p.  424. 

^'  As  to  the  connexion  hetween  this  foreign  policy  and  the  maasacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew;  see  Cap^igue^  Hist,  de  la  B/^orme,  voL  iü.  pp.  268^  268, 
269. 

•*  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the 
House  of  Austria,  see  Siähf^  (Economies  Rof/alee,  voL  ii.  p.  291,  toL  iii.  pp.  163, 
166,  voL  iv.  pp.  289,  290,  321,  343,  344,  364,  voL  v.  p.  123,  voL  tI.  p.  293, 
voL  vü.  p.  303.  vol.  viiL  pp.  195,  202,  348. 

»«  Ccqyefyue^s BichdieUy  vol.  i^pp.  26, 369 ;  3ßm,  de MontgUdy  voL  i.  pp.  16, 
17;  Le  Vaseor,  Hist,  de  Loum  XJTI,  vol  L  ^,  288,  yoI  vi,  f.  S^ ;  SUmtmA, 

Bist,  des  Franqais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  hushand,  Henry  iV.,  said  that  sbe 
had  '  the  soul  of  a  Spaniard.'  Capefiguey  Eist,  de  la  Biformej  vol.  vüL  p.  IdQ. 
••  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy:  'EntetÄe  da 
double  manage  avec  TEspagne  qu'elle  avoit  managt  avec  tant  d*^plicatioo, 
et  qu'elle  regardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autoritö.'  Jus  F«Mr> 
Mist,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  i.  pp.  453,  454. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richelieu,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  Romish  chui'ch,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  would  have  reestabKshed  a  connexion 
80  eagerly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed.^^  But  his  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such 
views  as  these»  His  object  was,  not  to  favour  the  opi- 
nions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign 
alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting 
this  new  Standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step 
towards  secularizing  the  whole  System  of  European  poli- 
tics.  For  he  thus  made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men 
subordinate  to  their  practical  interests.  Before  his  time, 
the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant 
subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  troops  of  Spain ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pemicious  doctrine 
was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as 
1617,  and  before  he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an 
Instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still 
extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  matters  of 
State,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  French 
Protestant.^  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to  those  of 
our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.^^  Richelieu,  however,  did 

•'  So  late  «s  1656,  the  French  dergy  -wished  *  to  hasten  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  curh  the  herelica  in  France.'  Letter  from  Peü  to  Tkurloej  drit- 
ten in  1656,  and  printed  in  Vmtghan^e  Protectorate  of  CrofmoeUf  vol.  i.  p.  436, 
8^0, 1830.  Döring  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  we  hear  of  '  les  «döz  ca- 
tholiques,  et  ceux  qui  d^iroient,  ä  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des 
deox  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de  France  et  d'Espagne,  comme  le  seul 
moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  l'eztirpation  des  h^ridsies  dans  la  chres- 
tient^.'  SuUyy  ^con.  MoyaUs^  vol.  ix.  p.  181 :  compare  voL  vii.  p.  248,  on 
Mes  z^l^z  catholiques  espagnohsez  de  France.' 

^  See  aismondif  Hist.  des  Fraw^.  voL  xxii.  pp.  887-389,  where  the 
importance  of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had 
drawn  it  up  '  avec  heaucoup  de  soin.*  The  language  of  it  is  yeiy  neremp- 
tory :  <  Qae  nul  catholique  n'est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  matiöre  a'^tat  utf 
^pa^ol  meilleur  qu'un  frauQais  huguenot.' 

*•  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  con-' 
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not  fear  to  pusli  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences.  The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its 
interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;  ^^  but  Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  Council 
determined  to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches.^^^ 
To  effect  this,  he  openhr  supported  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Calvinists  against  the 
King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he  was  su* 
preme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  policy.** 
When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protest- 
ants,  Richelieu  made  common  cause  with  them ;  at  first, 
advancing  them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards 
inducing  the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate 
alliance  with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church, 
he  ought  rather  to  have  chastized  as  rebellious  heretics.^^ 

sidered  to  be  Frenchmen:  'The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism 
did  not  recognize  them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  ujpon  as  foreignen, 
or  rather  as  enemies ;  and  were  treated  as  such.'  FeUce,  Hut,  ofthe  PriMt' 
mUs  of  FrancCf  p.  216. 

^^  Sismondi  sa;^,  under  the  year  1610,  'Toute  T^üse  catholique  crorait 
8on  sort  116  k  celiu  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.'  Hut,  des  Fhm^xU^  toL  xxiL 
p.  180. 

^^^  '  Sa  Tue  dominante  fut  l'abaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.'  Fiat' 
san,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Francaiae,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  And^  on  the  early  foinuir 
tion  of  this  scheme,  see  MSm.  ae  la  Boehefoucauld,  toL  L  p.  350.  De  Keti 
says,  that  before  Kichelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  'Celoi 
d'attaquer  la  formidable  maison  d*Autriche  n'avoit  ätö  imaginö  de  perBoone.' 
Mim,  de  Hetz,  vol.  L  p.  45.  This  is  rather  too  stronglj  expressed ;  but  the 
whole  parsfiraph  is  curious,  as  written  by  a  man  who  possessed  great  abilitr, 
which  De  Ketz  undoubtedlj  did,  and  who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  coold 
not  refrain  from  bearinff  testimony  to  his  immense  seryices. 

103  <  Obwohl  Cardinid  der  römischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedeo- 
ken,  mit  den  Protestanten  selbst  imyerhohlen  in  Bund  au  treten.'  -Koiie, 
die  Päpste,  voL  ii.  p.  510.  Compare,  in  MSm,  de  Fontenay  Maremt,  toL  il 
pp.  28,  20,  the  reproach  which  the  nundo  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for 
treating  with  the  Protestants,  '  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  ayec  les  hngue- 
nots.'  See  also  Z«  Vassm-,  Hist,  de  Loim  XIII,  toL  v.  pp.  236,  354-356^  567 ; 
lud  a  good  passage  in  LavaüSe,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  yoL  iii.  n.  90, — an  able 
little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  histoiy  eyer  publisned  of  a  gre«t 
countiT. 

^^  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  Illustration  of  the  feelinss  of  the  ecclea- 
astical  party  respectin^  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvsis, 
who,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  he«d 
of  affairs,  began  his  administration  by  giying  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  ^ther 
to  abandon  their  religion,  or  eise  forfeit  their  alliance  with  Emnce :  '  £t  il 
demanda  d^  le  premier  jour  aux  HoUandois  qu'ÜB  se  conyertissent  a  la  rs- 
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In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  broke  out,  in  which 
the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  the  true  faith  the 
consciences  of  German  Protestants,Richelieu  stoodforward 
as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the  beginning 
to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine ;  ^^^  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,^^  the  ablest  military  Commander  the  Reform- 
ers had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After 
the  death  oi  Gustavus,  he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  great  leader,  made  still  more 
vigorous  efforts  in  their  favour.  ^^  He  intrigued  for  them 
in  Foreign  courts  ;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public 
confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were 
set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an  important 
precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what 
Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  '  Protestant  confederation,' 
— a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  ^^^ 

ügicm  catholique,  s^ils  youloient  demeurer  dans  raüiaiice  de  fVance/  Üf^m. 
eki  Cardinal  de  Aetz,  vol.  i.  p.  S9.  This,  I  suppoee,  Ib  the  original  authority 
for  the  Statement  in  the  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  though,  as  is  too  often 
tKe  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indicate 
the  fiouroe  of  his  information. 

'^  In.  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  *  en  faveur  da  Palatino 
Sitmondi,  Hist,  des  Franqai»^  toI.  zxü.  n.  676.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite 
certain  as  to  the  sinoerity  of  bis  proposaü;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  memoirsy  that  eyen  in  1624  he  had 
in  view  the  recoTery  of  the  Palatinate.  Mim,  de  Michelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  405 ; 
and  again  in  1626,  p.  468. 

'^  Sismondi,  toL  zxiii.  n.  173 ;  Capefigue^s  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  416 ;  Le 
Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIi,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12, 600  j  and  at  p.  489 :  '  Le  roi  de 
Suede  qui  comptoit  uniquement  sur  le  cardinal.' 

*^  Compare  MSm,  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92, 93,  with 
M4m,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198 :  and  MoweU*s  Letters,  p.  247.  The 
diffcrent  views  which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  are  strikingly  simimed  up  in  MSm,  de  Iticnelieu,  voL  vii. 
pp.  272-277.    On  his  subsequent  pecuniary  advances,  see  vol.  ix.  p.  395. 

]^  In  1633,  Mes  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  Hollande 
nirent  4  profit  le  repos  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  conf^^ration  protestante.' 
Simumdi,  Hist,  des  Franqais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  JVhüdocke^B 
Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  the  remark  made  twen^  veaia  later  bj 
Chiistinay  daughter  of  Gustavus,  on  the  union  with  '  papists/ 
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These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administn- 
tion  of  Richelieu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
civilization.  For  his  govemment  affords  the  first  exampk 
of  an  eminent  Catholic  statesman  systematically  dme- 
garding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  showing  tfaat  disre- 
gard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign,  as  well  as  of  bis 
domestic,  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to 
this,  may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty 
rulers  of  Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts 
had  never  been  successiiil ;  they  had  never  been  continued 
for  any  length  of  time«  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on 
a  scal/larg!  enough  to  ruise  them  tJ  the  cügnity  of  iBte^ 
national  precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  Richelieu  is, 
that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally,  but  invari- 
ably,  govemed  by  temporal  considerations ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there  ia  to 
be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked 
tipon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  import^nce.  By  thus  stea* 
dily  subordinating  the  church  to  the  State ;  by  enfordng 
the  principle  of  this  Subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
great  abiUty,  and  with  imyarying  success,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  purely  secular  polity,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  best 
European  diplomatists«  The  result  was  a  most  salutary 
change ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing,  but 
which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  this  System,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars; 
and  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removini 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  Interruption  of  peace  ha< 
often  been  owing.^^    At  the  same  time,  there  was  pre- 

*^  This  change  may  be  iUustrated  by  compariog  the  work  of  Grotins  wiUi 
that  of  VatteL  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respeeted,  as  the  most 
authoritative  expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  inopoitaot 
difference  between  tiiem,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  Century  after  Giothis, 
and  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by  Bichelieu  had  penetrated  th« 
minds  even  of  common  politicians.  Therefore,  Vattel  says  (Le  Droit  dtg 
Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  370;  880; :  '  On  demande  s'il  est  permis  de  faire  aUia&ce 
avec  \me  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  la  meme  religion  P  Si  les  traitäa  £üt» 
avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  yalides  ?  Orotius  a  traittf  la  question  mbbs 
au  long.     Cette  diacussion  pouyait  %tn  n^cesawre  daiia  un  tampa  m  1a 
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pared  the  way  for  that  final  Separation  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  itwill  be  the  business  of  future  generations 
fully  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
Operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by  raen  every  way 
his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^^^  the  mem- 
bers  of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is 
remarkable,  as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European 
countries.^^^  In  this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests were  altogether  disregarded;"^  and  the  contracting 
parties,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depriving  each  other  of 
their  possessions,  took  the  bolder  course  of  indemnifVing 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several  of  her 
bishoprics."*  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 

fureur  des  partis  obscurcissoit  encore  des  principes  qa'elle  avfdt  long-temps 
fait  oublier,  osons  croire  qu'elle  serait  superflue  dans  notre  siScle.  La  loi 
naturelle  aeule  r^git  lea  iTait^  des  nations ;  la  diff<$Tence  de  religion  7  est 
absolument  ^trang^re.'  See  also  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other 
band,  Grotius  opposes  alliances  bietween  nations  of  difierent  religion,  and 

says,  that  nothinf  can  jiutify  them  except  '  une  extreme  n^ceasit^ 

Car  il  faut  chercher  premi^rement  le  r^gne  Celeste,  c'est  k  dire  penser  ayant 
toutes  choses  a  la  propagation  de  T^vangile.'  And  he  further  recommends 
that  princes  should  foilow  the  advice  ^ren  on  this  subject  by  Foulquee, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  I  Grotius^  le  DroU  tk  la  Ouerre  et  ae  la  Paix^  livre  ii. 
chap.  XV.  sec.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  48ö,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to; 
a  paasage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  great  humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barba- 
roos  times,  see  the  curious  and  important  work,  Lutitutes  of  Timour,  pp.  141, 
a3.%335. 

^»  'Le  Congr^  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril  1643.'  Lavage,  HüL 
des  JVon^oM,  Yol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabrück, 
were  formed  in  March  1644.  FUusan,  Hid.  de  la  Diphtnatie,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 
Richelieu  died  in  Deoember  1642.    Btog,  Univ,  voL  xxzviii.  p.  28. 

y^  *  Les  r^gnes  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Henri  IV  fönt  ^poque  pour  cer- 
taines  parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  d^part  le  plus  saillant^ 
c  est  la  paix  de  Westphalie.'  Sschbach,  Introduc,  ä  F Etüde  tki  l)roU,  Paris, 
1B46,  p.  92.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7, 
uid  $umondi,  Mist,  des  FranqaiSf  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179 :  '  baae  au  droit  public  de 
TEurope.' 

**^  Compare  the  Indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( Vattel,  le  Droit 

da  Gens,  voL  ii.  p.  28),  with  Ranke's  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  676 :  '  Das  religiöse 

Element  ist  zurückgetreten ;  die  politischen  Rücksichten  beherrschen  die 

^elt :'  a  summaiy  of  the  general  State  of  afTairs. 

"'  <  La  France  obtint,  par  ce  trait^,  en  indemnit^  la  souverainetd  des  trois 
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precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power 
has  never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  com- 
petent  authority,  that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have, 
in  their  official  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have 
preferred  the  advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries.^^*  The 
truth  of  this  Observation  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty 
put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged  ;^^*  no  civilized  people,  during  two  centuries, 
having  thouffht  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety 
in  Order  to  fisturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization 
of  Europe  secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that 
subject,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  poücy  of 
Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church, 
corresponded  with  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French 
Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great 
statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which 
his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  preju- 
dices  from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty, 
were  attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  i  rench  Protestants  by  Richelieu 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his 
System ;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was 

-^vSch^s^  Metz^  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainn  quo  celle  d'Alsace.  La  mtü&dioD  oa 
indemnit^  des  autres  parties  int^ress^es  fiit  convenuey  en  grande  partie,  «zx 
•d^pens  de  r^gliBe,  et  moyennant  la  s^ularisation  de  plasieuis  ^rech^  eC 
b^nöfioes  eccl&astiques.'    Koch,  Tableau  des  RivokitUm»,  yoL  L  p.  328. 

*"  Dr.  Vaughan  (Protectorate  of  Cromwdlj  voL  i.  p.  dv.)  aay» :  *  It  i«  « 
leading  fact^  aLso,  in  the  history  oi  modern  Europe,  taat,  firom  the  peace  of 
Westpnaliay  in  1648,  religion,  as  the  ^at  object  of  neffotiation,  beean  eTm 
where  to  give  place  to  questions  relating  to  colonies  ana  commerce.  CbarW« 
Butler  observed,  that  this  treaty  '  considerabl j  leasened  the  infloenoe  of 
religion  on  politics.'    Butler^s  JiemmiscenceSj  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

***  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  being  a  religioua  contest,  fornied 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brought  agaixtft 
Hichelieu ;  and  an  author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  '  montroit  bien  an  loog  qne 
Talliance  du  roy  de  France  avec  lea  protestants  ^toit  oontraire  aux  int^ret« 
de  la  religion  catholique ;  parce  que  la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  celle 
d'Allemagne  dtoient  des  guerres  de  religion.'  Bmoid^  Hid.  de  rEdU  de 
Nanteey  toL  iL  p.  636. 
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assistedby  the  course  of  preceding  events.  His  administra- 
tion,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
queen-regent,  presents  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration 
far  more  complete  than  any  which  had  then  been  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other  Christian  countries,  men 
were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  simply  because  they 
held  opinions  different  from  those  professed  by  the  esta- 
blished  clergy,  France  refused  to  foUow  the  general  ex- 
ample,  and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected, 
bat,  when  they  possessed  abiKties,  they  were  openly  re- 
warded.  In  addition  to  their  appointinents  to  civil  offices, 
many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military  posts;  and 
Europe  beheld,  with  astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  France  led  by  heretical  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdigui^res, 
ChatUlon,  La  Force,  Bemard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  military  leaders  employed  by  Louis 
XIIL ;  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants,  as  also  were 
some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gassion, 
Rantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  Century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIIL, 
Lesdigui^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants,  was  made  marshal  of  France.^^^  Fourteen  years 
later,  the  same  high  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatillon  and  La  Force ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  Said  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  schisma- 
tics.^^^  Both  these  appointments  were  in  1622  ;"^  and, 
in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation 

"*  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  wUhout 
having  aaked  for  it :  '  sans  dtre  k  la  cour  ni  Tavoir  demand^.'  MSm,  de  Fon^ 
tenayy  Mareml,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdiguiöre» 
were  Protestants :  '  ses  lieutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots.'  Ibid.  vol.  i. 
P-  538.  These  memoirs  are  very  valuable  in  regard  to  political  and  military 
matters ;  their  author  having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactionfl 
vhich  he  describee. 

^^*  ^11  n'y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  consid^rable  que  luL' 
TallenunU  des  Riaux,  Historiettei,  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

*"  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  247 ;  Benoiä,  Hist.  de  FEdÜ  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL 
p.400. 

^OL.  I.  K  K 
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of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  heresy,  ak) 
received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^^*  This  was  the 
work  of  Richelieu,  and  itgave  seriousoffence  tothe  fiiends 
of  the  church ;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little  at- 
tention to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  con- 
cluded,  he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The 
Duke  de  Rohan  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemiesof 
the  established  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants  as  the  main  support  of  their  party.  He  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  declining  to  abandon  his 
religion,  had,  by  the  fate  of  war,  been  driven  from  France. 
But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  ability,  cared 
little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  recalled  mm  from 
exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Switzerlaod, 
and  sent  him  on  foreign  Service,  as  Commander  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  France. ^^^ 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new 
State  of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how 
be^eficUl  thi  great  ch^  mL  haye  SeB ,  smc,  by  i, 
men  were  encouraged  to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first 
consideration,  and,  discarding  their  old  disputes,  Catholic 
soldiers  were  taught  to  obey  heretical  generals,  and  follow 
their  Standards  to  victory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mere 
social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the  professors  of  differ* 
ent  creeds  mbdng  in  the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under 
the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to  disarm 
the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  oQect,  and  partly  by  showing 
to  each  sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  en- 
tirely  bereft  of  human  virtue ;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men ;  and  that  it  was  even  pos- 
sible  to  combine  the  errors  of  heresy  with  all  the  capa- 
bilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citizen.^*^ 

^^^  Additions  to  SuUy,  (Econanites  Roycdeg,  vol.  viii.  p.  496  ]  Smedky*9  BUL 
of  the  Heformed  Bdigion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

"I»  Capeßgue'9  Biehdieu,  voL  ii.  p.  57 ;  Mim.  de  Rohan,  toI.  L  pp.  66,  fiO : 
M4m.  de  Bassotnpierre,  toI.  iii.  pp.  324,  348 ;  Mim.  de  Mmäglat,  rot  i.  p.  t^; 
Le  VoBwr,  Hut.  dt  Louis  XIIl.  Tbl.  vii.  p.  157,  voL  TÜi.  p.  284.  This  grefti 
rise  in  the  fortunes  of  Rohan  took  place  at  difierent  timea  Mtween  1632  and 
1635. 

^^  Late  in  the  aixteenth  oentuiy,  DuplessiB  Momaj  had  to  State,  whit 
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But,  while  the  hateful  ajiknosities  by  which  France 
had  long  been  distracted,  were,  luider  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, gradually  subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that, 
though  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  obviously  dimi- 
nished,  those  of  the  Protestants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof 
of  tbe  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most 
turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause 
principally  at  work  was  the  influence  ofthat  class  to  which 
circumstances,  I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  tem- 
porary  ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  thetheologicalspirit  had  effected 
in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result. 
The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  govemment  had 
laid  open  to  their  leaders  prizes  which  beforce  they  could 
never  have  obtained.  As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused 
to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own  party,  by  whom 
alone  their  viptues  were  acknowledged.  But,  when  the 
principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  State  would  re- 
ward men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re^ 
ligion,  there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  dement 
of  discord.  The  leaders  af  the  Reformers  could  not  faü 
to  feel  some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for 
the  govemment  which  employed  them ;  and  the  influence 
of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  strengthened,  the 
influence  of  religious  ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It 
is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings  should  be  paramount, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  further 
men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care  for  each  of  the 
details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriotism  is  a 
corrective  of  superstition ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.    Thus  it  is,  that  in 

was  then  coneidered  hj  tbe  maiority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  *  que 
ce  n'estoit  pas  chose  incompatiDle  d'esire  bon  hugeno^  et  bon  Fraju^oys 
tout  ensemble.'  Duplem»,  MSm,  et  Corr^spond,  70I.  i.  p.  146.  Compare 
p.  213,  voL  ii.  pjfK  46,  46,  77,  677,  vol.  vii.  p.  294,  vol.  xi.  pp.  31,  6dj  inter-. 
esting  paBsagos  lor  the  histor^  of  opinions  in  France. 

K  K  2 
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the  progress  t>f  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is 
widened;  its  horizon  is  enlarged;  its  sympathies  are 
multiplied ;  and,  as  the  ränge  of  its  excursions  is  in- 
creased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until,  at 
length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infinite  variety  of 
circurastances  necessarilycauses  an  infinite  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one 
man,  may  be  bad  and  unnafural  for  another ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions,  we  shonld  be  content  to  loök  into  ourselves, 
search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the 
evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that  insolent  and 
intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  eflfcct 
of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
Century.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  which 
arose  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks,  From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  considerations  among  the 
Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  results  of  consider- 
able  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protestant«  changed  their  religion.  Before  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had,  as 
constantly,  increased.^**  But,  under  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued.  to  dimi- 
nish.^^*^  Indeed,  this  was  the  natural  consequcnce  of  the 
growth  of  that  secülar  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has 
assuaged  religious  animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that 
spirit,  the  influence  of  social  and  political  views  began  to 
outweigh  those  theological  views  to  which  the  minds  of 

"»  See  Bmaid,  Bkt,  de  TEdU  de  Nantes,  voL  i.  pp.  10, 14,  18 ;  Be  Vw, 
Bist.  Unm  vol.  üi.  pp.  181,  242,  3ö7,  358,  643,  558,  voL  iv.  p.  166 ;  RM. 
des  Ambassadeurs  V^nüienSt'yol,  i.  pp.  412,  636,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  Bmike'* 
Oivä  Wars  in  Trmce,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^L 

"»  Compare  HtdlanCs  Cond.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  173,  with  Bänke,  die  B^ 
mischen  PäpsUj  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  populutioö, 
the  Protestants  diminished  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively,  to  the  Cfatholics. 
In  1698  thejr  had  760  öburches ;  in  1619  only  703.  Smedley's  Hid,  ofüe 
Befonned  Religion  in  France,  toI.  iii.  pp.  46,  146.  De  Thou,  in  the  prefa« 
to  hiB  Hiatory  (vol.  i.  p.  S20),  observes,  that  the  Protestant»  had  increa»<i 
during  the'wars  carried  on  against  them,  but '  diminuoient  en  nomhre  et  en 
credit  pendaxxt  la  paix.' 
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men  had  long  been  confined.  As  these  temporal  ties  in- 
creased  instrength,  there  was,  of  course,  generated  among 
the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to  assimilate ; 
while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more  nume- 
rous,  but,  in  every  respcct,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and 
gradually  drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former 
enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into 
the  larger,  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  ren- 
dered  stlU  more  evident  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 
leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 
foUowers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more  edu- 
cated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  sus- 
ceptible  to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the 
exampleof  an  indifferencetodisputes  which  still  engrossed 
the  populär  mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating 
policy  of  Louis  XIII.  became  irresistible ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant nobles,  in  particular,  being  most  exposed  to  political 
temptations,  began  to  alienate  themselves  from  their  own 
party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  court  which 
showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  place.  ^^  But  we  may 
say  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
their  religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel 
that  interest  in  it  which  they  had  formerly  expressed. 
Indeed,  some   of  the  most   eminent  of  them   openly 

"*  M.  Kanke  lias  noticed  how  tlie  French  Protestant  nobles  feil  off  from 
their  part j ;  but  he  doea  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he 
deenu»  a  sudden  apostasy:  'In  dem  nemlichen  Momente  trat  nun  auch 
die  groeee  Wendung  der  Dinge  in  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im 
Jahr  1621  die  Verluste  des  rrotestantismus  haupteachlicb  kamen,  so  war 
e^  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des  Adels.*  üimke,  die  Päpste, 
vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benoid,  II%4.  de  VEdit  de 
}fante9,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the  French  Pro- 
teiJtaats  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  'lea 
seigneurs  d'^minente  qualit^/ 
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abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  generals,*^  became  a 
Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  conversion,  was  made 
constableof France.*^^  The Dukede  la Tremouille adopted 
the  same  course  ;^'^^  as  also  did  the  Duke  de  la  Meille- 
raye,^^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,^^  and  afewyears  laterthe 
Marquis  de  Montausier.^^^  These  illustrious  nobles  were 
amongthe  most  powerfulof  the  membersof  the  Reformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction, 
sacrificing  their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opimons 
professed  by  the  State.  Among  the  other  men  of  high 
rank,  who  still  remained  nominally  connected  with  the 
French  Protestants,  we  find  a  similar  spirit.  We  find 
them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for  wnich,  if  they  had 
been  born  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have  laid  down 
their  lives.  The  Mar^hal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his 
religion ;  but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he 
considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consi- 

1*^  '  Le  plus  illustre  guerrier  du  parti  protestant/  JSsmtmdij  Hiä,  dtt 
Fram;ai8,  vol.  xxii.  p.  505.  In  the  contemporaiy  despatchee  of  the  Spuiisb 
amhassador,  he  is  called  ^V\m  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme 
d*un  grrand  poids,  et  d*un  grand  crödit.*  Capeßgue«  BicheUeUj  voL  i.  j».  00. 
His  principal  influence  was  in  Dauphin^.  Benotk,  Hut,  de  TEdil  de  ^mäftj 
Tol.  L  p.  236. 

***  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxi v.  p.  293 ;  and  a  dir  remark  on  his  '  conveiwoii ' 
in  MSm  de  Bicheiieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  215;  which  may  he  compared  with  (Rnrrt 
de  VoUaire,  vol.  xviii.  p.  132,  and  Bazin,  Hut,  de  Lome  XIIL  vol.  ii.  pp^ 
1Ö5-197.  Röhan  (Jbßm.  voL  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says, '  le  duc  de  Leadiguieiw, 
ayant  hard^  sa  religion  pour  la  chaige  de  connätable  de  France.*  See  al^ 
p.  91,  and  MSm  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

*•*  Sismondiy  Hid.  des  Fran^ais,  voL  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  Vas9or,  SM.  de 
Z&uis  XIII  vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  865. 

^'^  Tallemant  des  Biaax,  HiOwieUes,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  La  Meilleraye  iw 
also  a  duke ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  firiend  of  Deflcarte^. 
Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  152,  153. 

"*  Sismondi  {Hid.  des  Frmtqaisj  vol.  xxiii.  p.  27)  savs,  '  il  ahju»  en 
1637 ; '  but  according  to  Benoist  {Hid.  de  TEM  de  Nantes^  voL  ii.  p  550) 
it  was  in  1635 

*»  TaOemmt  des  R4auXy  Histariettes,  voL  iii.  p.  245.  Des  Räiux,  who 
saw  these  changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  'notre  miiquis» 
voyant  que  sa  religion  dtoit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change.' 
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derations.^^®  A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  the 
French  historians  conceming  the  Duke  de  Sully  and  the 
Marquis  de  Chatillon,  both  of  whom,  though  they  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a  marked 
indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly  been  objects  of  supreme  importance.*'^  The  result 
was,  that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil 
war  against  the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their 
great  leaders,  two  only,  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise, 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in  support   of  their 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the 
tolerating  policy  of  the  French  govemment  was  to  de- 
prive  the  Protestants  of  the  support  of  their  former  lead- 
ers, and,  in  several  instances,  even  to  turn  their  sjrmpa- 
thies  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  other 
consequence,  to  which  I  have  aUuded,  was  one  of  far 
greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  the  higher 
classesof  Protestants  threwthe  management  of  their  party 

^^  'Mettoit  la  jpolitique  avant  la  religion/  Sismondi,  Hut.  des  Fron- 
^enSf  vol.  xxii.  p.  264.  This  was  Heniy  £k>uillony  whom  some  writers  have 
confuaed  with  Frederick  Bouillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry, 
who  was  the  fatber,  and  who  did  not  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the 
marshaL  The  following  notices  of  him  will  more  than  confirm  the  remark 
made  by  Sismondi :  MSm,  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  i.  p.  456 ;  Smedley*s  Re- 
formed  Rdigion  in  France^  voL  iii.  p.  99 ;  Capefiffue'a  IticheUeu,  vol.  i.  p.  107 ; 
Le  VM8or,  ffisL  de  Lmd»  XIII.  vol.  ü.  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p.  619 ; 
M€m.  de  RichdieUj  vol.  L  p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Mim.  de  Ihiplems  Momay, 
vol.  xi.  p.  460,  vol.  xii.  p.  79,  182,  268,  287,  346,  361,  412,  606. 

»"  Benoid,  Hid.  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 
180,  267,  841 ;  Capeßgue'a  BicheHeu,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  Feiice' s  Biet,  ofthe  Pro- 
teetanls  of  France,  p.  206.  Sully  advised  Ileniy  IV.,  on  mere  political  con- 
siderations,  to  become  a  Catholic;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe 
imfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself  intended  taking  the  same  course.  See 
Sylfy,  (Bconomies  Boyalee,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  862,  368. 

^'  '  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Büke  de  Rohan  and  hia 
brother  the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw 
their  whole  fortunes  into  the  new  wars  of  religion.*  Feiice* 8  Sist.  of  the 
ProtealanU  of  France,  p.  241.  For  this,  M.  Feiice,  as  usual,  quotes  no 
authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says :  '  C'est  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  en  cette  se- 
conde  guerre  (1626),  oa  Rohan  et  Soubise  ont  eu  pour  contraires  tous  les 
grands  de  la  reli^on  de  France.'  Mim,  de  Bohan,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  Rohan 
Claims  great  ment  for  his  religious  sincerity;  though,  £rom  a  passage  in 
Mim.  de  Fonienay  Mareuü,  vol.  i.  p.  418,  and  another  in  Benoisi,  Hut.  de 
rEdU  de  NcmteSf  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so 
nngle-minded  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which  was  de- 
serted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
Spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  rernarkable  for  their  intolerance 
of  opinions  different  to  their  own,  it  followed,  that  this 
change  infused  into  the  now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants  an  acrimony  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  woret 
times  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  ^^  Hence  it  was,  that  by 
a  Singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the  Protes- 
tants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of 
private  judgraent,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their 
religion  on  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  show  how 
superficial  is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who 
believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more 
liberal  than  the  Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  thls  view 
had  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  histoiy  of  Europe  in  its 
original  sources,  they  wouldi  have  learned,  that  the  Übe- 
rall ty  of  every  sect  depends,not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets, 
but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priesthood.  The 
Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  raost  part  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantismhaveat  the  same  tirae  increased 
the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the 
great  Calvinist  divines,  and  above  all,  whoever  has  studied 
their  history,  must  know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

'^  Sismondi  notices  this  rernarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few 
years  earlier  than  the  contemporaij  writers  do:  'Depois  que  les  grands 
seigneurs  s'^toient  ^loignds  des  ^ghses,  c^^toient  les  ministres  qui  ^toicnt 
devenuB  les  chefs,  les  repr^sentans  et  les  dämagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  ils 
apportoient  dans  leurs  d^lib^rations  cette  äpretd  et  cette  inflexibilitä  th^ 
logiques  qui  semblent  caract^riser  les  pretres  de  toates  les  religions»  et  qm 
donnent  a  leurs  haines  une  amertume  plus  offensante.'  Sismondij  IlüL  in 
Fratifais,  yoL  xxii.  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621,  ^Rohan  lai-meme 
Toyait  continuellement  ses  Operations  contrari^es  par  le  conseil-g^n^ral  de« 
^glises.'  Lavallee,  Hist.  des  IVan^ais,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
M.  Capefigue  (Hichelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  271]  says, '  Le  parti  moddr^  cessa  d'aroir 
action  sur  le  preche ;  la  direction  des  torces  huguenotes  ^tait  pasa^  dans  le« 
inaina  des  ardents^  conduits  par  les  ministres.' 
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teenth  centuiies,  the  desire  of  persecuting  their  opponents 
burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as  it  did  among  any  of  the 
Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  papal  dominion. 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  sa- 
tisfyhimselfi  by  Consulting  the  original  documents  of  those 
times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the 
Iower  Order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the 
lower  Order  of  French  Catholics.  Yet  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  twenty  in  Catholic  theology.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and 
text-books,  and  rubrics,  bui  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
their  contemporaries,  l3y  the  general  spirit  of  their  age, 
and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the  as- 
cendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  diiFerence 
between  religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which 
theologians  greatly  complain  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
evil.  For,  religious  theories  being  preserved  in  Jbooks,  in 
adoctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,remain  a  pei-petual  witness, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  changed  without  incurring  the  ob- 
vious  Charge  of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  But  the  prac- 
tica! part  of  every  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social 
workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  variety  of  interests, 
and  have  to  do  with  such  complicated  and  shiftingagencies, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formularies :  they,  even 
in  the  most  rigid  Systems,  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten, 
they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of 
dogmas  is  eflfectually  secured.^^    Hence  it  is,  that  while 

^^  The  cburch  of  Rome  has  alwajs  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  haa 
been,  and  still  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  inflexible  in  re- 
g^  to  dogmas ;  a  striKing  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  afiairs 
&re  administered.  In  Blanco  White'a  Emdetice  againd  Catholicisiny  p.  48,  and 
in  Parr'a  Work»,  vol.  vii.  pp.  454,  465,  there  is  an  unfavourable  and,  indeed, 
*n  unjost  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the 
Romiijh  church,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  reli- 
gious sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  bis  Lettera  on  Tderaiiony 
üWrves,  that  the  clergy  are  natumlly  more  eager  against  error  than  against 
^ce  {Worksy  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241)  ;  and  their  preference  of  dogmas  to  moral 
truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  C.  Comte;  TraiU  de  Legvdat,  voL  i.  p.  245 )  and 
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the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  na- 
tional creed  are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their 
religious  practice  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant  and  so 
capable  of  adaptation  to  social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  best  Standards  by  which  the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be 
measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Pro- 
testants,  who  affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  more  intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment  by  their  adversaries  than  were  the  Catholics; 
although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing  aninfallible  church, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious,  and  may  be  «ud 
to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birthright.^^  Thus, 
while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more  bigoted  than 
the  Protestants,  the  Protestant«  became  practically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Catholics*     The  Protestants  continued 
to  insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judmient  in  religion, 
which  the  Catholics  continued  to  deny.    x  et,  such  was  the 
force  of  circumstances,  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  con- 
tradicted  its  own  dogma,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced 
the  dogma  of  its  opponents.    The  cause  of  this  change  was 
very  simple.  Among  the  French,  the  theological  spirit,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  decajdng ;  and  the  dedine  ol 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  ac- 
companied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.    But,  among  the 
French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  had  produced  diflferent  consequences ;  because 
it  had  brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  tiie 

is  alluded  to  hj  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  'ein  moralischer  Katechiaso^' 
with  a  ^  Keligionskatecbismus/  IHe  Metaphy$ik  der  Säten  {BthMe  Mf- 
thodenlehre)j  in  Kmfs  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  321.  Coinpare  TempleU  OUerv^ 
upon  the  United  Provinces,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  voL  i.  p.  154,  wiih 
the  strict  adhesion  to  tbrmularies  noticed  in  Wardi  Ideal  Ckurchj  p.  358 :  ^ 
analogoua  cases  in  MUFs  Hist.  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  S99, 400,  and  in  Wükm- 
son's  Ancient  JS^yptians,  voL  üi.  p.  87 ;  lüso  Comöe  s  Notes  on  the  UmUd  Stäts 
vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

"*  Blanco  White  (JEmdence  againd  CathoKcism,  p.  vi.J  harahly  aay»,  *«•- 
cere  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant.  Butheiscertainlj 
mistaken ;  for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  conaistencT.  A 
sincere  Roman  Catholic  may  be,  and  often  is,  consdentioualy  tolexant  \  > 
conaistent  Roman  Catholic,  never. 
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command  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing 
their  power,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very 
feelings  to  the  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin. 
This  seems  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is 
not  protected  by  the  govemment,  usually  displays  greater 
energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one  which  is  so  protected. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological  spirit  first  de- 
clines  among  the  most  educated  classes;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  govemment  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England, 
and,  Controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of 
the  State ;  thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  dement  by 
tempering  it  with  secular  considerations.  But,  when  the 
State  refuses  to  do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  frora 
the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy, 
and  there  arises  a  State  of  things  of  which  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  Illustration.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion  which 
is  tolerated  by  the  govemment,  though  not  fülly  recog* 
nized  by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality ;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  State,  must  cling  the  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.  ^^^ 
On  the  other  band,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  State,  the  union  between  the  priest- 
hood and  inferior  laity  will  be  less  intimate ;  the  clergy 
will  look  to  the  govemment  as  well  as  to  the  people ;  and 
the  interference  of  political  views,  of  considerations  of 
temporal  expediency,  and  if  it  may  be  added  without 
iri-everence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  ^^^  and,  according  to  the  process  I  have 
already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

^^  We  also  see  this  very  clearlj  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy 
liave  much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment have  among  theirs.  This  has  often  heen  noticed  oy  impartial  oh- 
fierversy  and  we  are  now  possessed  of  Statistical  proof  that  '  the  great  body 
of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more  assiduous '  in  attending  religious  worship 
than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  essay  by  Mr.  Mann  Cht  the  Statistical 
PosUion  ofJteUffious  Bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Journal  of  Batist.  Soc, 
vol.  xyiii.  p.  152. 

^^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  thore  are  some  shrewd 
remarks  made  by  Le  Blanc  in  bis  Lettres  dun  Francis,  vol.  i.  pp.  267^  268  f 
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These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  pari 
of  the  present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also 
account  for  the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants.  In  both  cases,  the  govemment  disdaining  the  8upe^ 
Vision  of  an  heretical  religion,  allowed  supreme  authority 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who  stimulated 
the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  hatred  of 
their  opponents,  What  the  results  of  this  are  in  Ireland, 
is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who,  with  unusual 
candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

Theconciliating  spiritof  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
others,  tlie  leadership  of  the  party  feil,  as  we  have  already 
Seen,  into  the  hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed 
in  their  new  position  the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their 
Order.  Without  pretending  to  write  a  history  of  the 
odious  feuda  that  now  arose,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader 
some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ;  and  I  will 
point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feelings  of 
religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length 
they  kindled  a  civil  wai*,  which  nothing  but  the  iraproved 
temper  of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  beingassanguinary 
as  were  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  govemed  by 
men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy 
to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  naturally  sprung  up  a 
missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced  them 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  tuming  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  re vived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge  tended  to  appease.     And  as,  under  such  guidance, 

which  may  be  compared  with  lard  HoUan^B  Mem,  ofthe  Whig  Party^  tqI.  iL 
p.  258,  where  it  is  suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipatioa  of 
the  Catholics,  '  eligibility  to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  flomewhtt 
abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal/  On  this,  there  are  observations  worth  at- 
tending  to  in  Lwd  Chncuny's  JtecoUecUoM,  Dublin,  1849,  pp.  342,  äU 
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these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  kamt 
to  despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their 
liberties  were  secured ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their 
own  religion,  but  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  veiy  party 
to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  reluct- 
antly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  should  enjoy  the  füll  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  this  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri- 
\ileges,  such  as  no  Catholic  Government,  except  that  of 
France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its  heretical  subjects. 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own 
religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the  religion  of 
others,  Th^ir  first  step  was,  to  call  upon  the  govemment 
to  lirait  the  Performance  of  those  rights  which  the  French 
Catholicshad  longrevered  as  emblemsof  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  deathof  Henry  IV.  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally 
demanded  that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed 
in  any  town,  place,  or  Castle  occupied  by  the  Protestants. ^^^ 
As  the  government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked 
the  Catholic  processions  wherever  they  met  them,  but  they 
subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and  even  endea- 
voured  to  prevent  them  from  adrainistering  the  sacrament 
to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bury- 
ing  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to  be  present, 
int^rrupting  the  funeral,  tuming  the  ceremonies  into  ridi- 
cule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the 
voice  of  the  minister,  so  that  the  Service  performed  in  the 
church  should  not  be  heard.^^^    Nor  did  they  always  con- 

"*  '  Les  processions  cntholiques  seraient  interdites  dans  toutes  Ich  places, 
^illes  et  chateaax  occup4s  par  ceux  de  la  religion.'  Capefigue^s  Richelieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  39. 

***  Of  these  facta  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof ;  for  they  were  not 
<3nl7  stated  by  the  CathoHcs  in  1623,  but  they  are  recorded;  witnout  being 
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fine  themselves  even  to  suchdemonstrations  as  these.  For, 
certaiix  towns  having  been,  perhaps  imprudently,  placed 
under  their  control,  they  exercised  their  authority  in  them 
with  the  most  wanton  insolence.     At  La  Rochelle,  whick 
for  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  they 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even  a  single 
church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  beea 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religio»  of  an 
enormous  majority  of  Frenchmen.^**^  This,  however,  only 
formed  part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Pi"otestant  clergy 
hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
In  11)19,  they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Lou- 
don,  that  in  none  of  the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecde- 
siastical  person  commissioned  by  a  bishop.^^    In  another 
assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant  even  to  be  present 
at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  mar  nage,  or  at  a  funeral,  if  the  cere 
mony  was  performed  by  a  Öatholic  priest^«    Ai.d,  as  if 
to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  ordy  vehe- 
mently  opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two 
parties,  by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious 
animosities  have  been  softened,  but  they  publiclydeclared, 
that  they  would  withhold  the  sacrament  fix)m  any  parents 
whose  children  were  married  into  a  Catholic  family.**' 
Not,  however,  to  accumulate  unnecessary  evidence,  there 

denied,  by  the  Protestant  historian  Benoist :  '  On  y  accusoit  les  E^fonnei 
d'injurier  les  pretres,  quand  ils  les  voyoient  passer ;  d'empecher  lea  procee- 
sions  des Catholiques; Tadministration  des  sacremens  aux  malades;  Tentenv- 
ment  des  morte  avec  les  c^r^monies  accoutum^es ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  R^fonnex 
s'^toient  emparez  des  cloches  en  quelques  lieux,  et  en  d'autres  se  senroieot 
de  Celles  des  Catholiques  pour  avertir  de  Theure  du  preche ;  qu'ils  »See- 
toient  de  faire  du  bruit  autour  des  äglises  pendant  le  Service ;  qu%  toor- 
noient  en  d^rision  les  c^r^monies  de  T^glise  romaine.'  JBenoidy  ITtd,  de  r£dU 
de  NanteSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  433,  434 ;  see  also  pp.  149,  lÖO. 

140  <  Qu  pouvait  oire  que  La  Kochelle  ^tait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  du 
calvinisme ;  car  on  ne  voyait  14  aucune  öglise,  aucune  o^r^mome  papistf.* 
Capefiffue's  BichelieUj  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

"*  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence,  «* 
Dupiessia  Momay,  Mimoires,  vol.  xi.  p.  244;  Sulfy,  CSconomiea  Boyafes,  vuL  vü 
p.  164 ;  Bmoisty  Bist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL  pp.  70,  233,  279. 

"'  Quick' 8  Si/nodican  in  Gaüia,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

^*^  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant 
legulation,  see  Quickes  Synodicon  in  Galliaj  voL  iL  p.  344. 
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is  one  other  circumstance  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar  regulations  were 
enforced.  When  Louis  XIIL,  in  1620,  visited  Pau,  he 
was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  hereti^ 
(ä1  prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left 
him  a  Single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  king  of 
France,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devo- 
tions  which  he  believed  necessary  for  his  future  salva- 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants, 
influenced  by  their  new  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic 
govemment  which  abstained  from  persecuting  them ;  the 
first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  even  advanced  many  of  them  to  offices 
of  trust  and  of  honour.^*^  All  this,  however,  was  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  minority  of 
the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the 
toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who 
had  joined  their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  retumed  to 
the  Catholic  church ;  but  for  exercising  this  undoubted 
right,  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and 
abuse.^*®  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  no  treat- 
ment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferner,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their 
injunctions,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  syn- 
ods.  The  gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  and  to  this  there 
were,  of  course,  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral 
conduct,  with  which  theologians  often  attempt  to  blacken 


*"  Ifaemf  JSist.  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  ii.  p.  124 ;  Mim,  de  Bichelieu,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  109,  110 ;  Feiice' s  Hid,  ofthe  ProteOants  of  France,  p.  238. 

^^  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription 
OD  the  gates  of  Montauban, '  Roy  sans  foy,  viUe  sans  peur.'  MowdCa  LeUers, 
p.  178.  " 

***  Sometimes  they  were  called  do^  retuming  to  the  vomit  of  popery ; 
sometimes  they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry .  Qtack^s  Synod" 
icm  in  GaUia,  voL  i.  pp.  385^  398. 
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the  character  öf  their  opponents.^*^  Readers  of  ecclesias- 
tical  history  are  too  familiär  with  such  charges  to  attach 
any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  bis 
enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  anticipate. 
In  1613  Femer  was  excommimicated,  and  the  excommu- 
nication  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes. 
In  this  sent-ence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by 
the  clergy  to  be  'a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible, 
impenitent,  and  ungovemable.'  We,  therefore,  theyadi 
*in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the 
church,  have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of 
the  Society  of  the  faithful,  that  he  may  be  delivered  up 
unto  Satan. '^*^ 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  untö  Satan !  This  was 
the  penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of 
France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to 
despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema 
would  only  excite  derision  ;^*^  but,  early in  the  seventeeoth 
Century,  the  open  Promulgation  of  it  was  enough  to  min 
any  private  person  against  whom  it  might  be  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  will  easily  believe  that 
in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Ferner, 
attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and 

^*^  It  is  obserrable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  {Quick' s  Sjfnodkimy  toL  l 
p.  362)  nothing  is  said  of  Ferrier*8  immorality ;  and  on  the  next  occisob 
(p.  449)  the  sjnod  complains,  amon^  other  thingSy  that  'he  hath  do^ 
licentiously  inveighed  against,  and  satirically  lampooned,  the  eocleoiittai 
assemblies.' 

^*^  See  this  frightfol  and  impious  document,  in  Quick^g  Sj/m)diemf  roL  L 
pp.  448-4Ö0. 

^*^  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  mar  be  M 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  entertaining  book,  iVeatise  on  the  C^mrcky  voL  L  pp.  64-^7, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  299y  SOO ;  but  tne  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  sbould  be 
contrasted  with  the  indignant  language  of  Vattel,  ie  Droü  de$  OerUf  toL  l 
pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors  of  excommunication  feil  into  oon- 
tempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  See  Li/e  o/ArMukif 
Sharpff  edited  by  Newcome,  voL  i.  p.  216:  compaie  p.  S6S;  and  we  the 
moumfnl  remarkB  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecdei.  Ilid,  yoL  iL  p.  79;  aod  ^ 
PhUip  Wanvick'a  Metiioirs,  pp.  17ö,  176. 
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gutted  his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the 
'  traitor  Judas'  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  un- 
happy  man,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  hisescape ; 
but  though  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  was  obüged  to  abandon  for  ever  his  native  town, 
BS  he  dared  not  retum  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked 
so  active  and  so  implacable  a  party.^^^ 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with 
the  ordinary  functions  of  govemment,  the  Protestants  car- 
ried  the  same  spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a 
section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  threats,  turn 
all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They  would  not  allow 
the  State  to  detennine  what  ecclesiastical  Councils  it  should 
recognize ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the  king  to  choose 
his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Grenoble 
and  at  Nimes/*^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
governraent  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Trent;^^^  and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protest- 
ants should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a 
Spanish  princess.^^^  They  laid  similar  claims  to  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  offices.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in  an  assembly  at 
Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 

^^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferner,  which  exdted  great  attentioü  as  indi- 
cating  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go, 
See  Mhn.  de  Itichdiettf  voL  i.  p.  177  ;  MSm,  de  Pontchartramf  vol.  ii.  pp.  6, 6, 
12, 29,  32 ;  M4m,  de  Duplessis  Momm/,  vol.  xii,  pp.  317,  333,  841,  350,  389. 
399, 490 ;  Feüce*»  Hid.  of  the  Pratedants  of  France,  p.  235 ;  Biog.  Univ,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  440 ;  Taüemant  des  Räaui-,  Htetoriettea,  vol.  v.  pp.  48-54.  Mr.  Smedlej, 
who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  except  twojpassages  in  Duplesas, 
haa  given  a  sarbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his  Hlstory  of»  the  Rrformed 
^^Ugion  in  ^ctnce^  vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  120. 

**'  Capefigui^s  Richdieu,  voL  i.  p.  123. 

"»  Capeßguey  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  Baain,  Bist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  364 ; 
Benoist,  Mist,  de  FEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  j.  183 ;  MSm.  de  Bohan,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

^  Capefigue's  Bichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  124  j  MSnu  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100 ;  Le  Vassor,  Eist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.  The  conse- 
quence  was,  that  the  king  was  ohliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect 
ob  bride  againat  his  Protestant  subjects.    Mim,  ae  Bichelieu,  vol.  1.  p.  274. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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removcdJ^*  In  1619,  anotherof  their  assemblies  at  Lou- 
dim  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must 
be  dismissed ;  and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  rea- 
son,  the  govemment  of  Lectoure  should  be  taken  finom 
Fontraüles,  he  also  having  adopted  the  not  infrequent 
example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to  adopt  a  creed 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  ^^^ 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  ex- 
asperating  still  further  religious  animosities,  the  princi- 
pal  Protestant  clergy  put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which, 
for  bittemess  of  feeling,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled, 
and  which  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French 
Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises 
of  such  men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomsoa 
and  Vignier.  Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  wi] 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1 
ibllow  the  mere  outline  of  political  events.  G  reat  number» 
of  the  Protestants  had  joined  in  the  rebeUion  which,  in 
1615,  was  raised  by  Condö;^^®  and,  although  they  were 
then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  tiying  the  issue 
of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B&rn,  where  they  were  unusually 
numerous,^^^they,even  during  the  reignof  Henry  IV.,  had 

^^  Cape/iffue'8  jRichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  38 ;  Benoid,  Mist,  de  VEdÜ  de  2mUi. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  63. 

^^  mim,  de  Fontenay  Mareuü,  vol.  i.  p.  4t50 ;  Mhn.  de  Baseompierre^  vol. 
ii.  p.  101.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  I^rger,  in  Benoid,  Hid.  de 
VJädä  de  NanteSj  voL  ii.  p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  depri^e 
becauBe  '  il  avoit  quitt^  leur  religion.' 

"ß  Basainy  Hid.  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  i.  p.  381.  Sismondi  (Biet,  des  jy«i(w. 
vol.  xxii.  p.  349)  says  that  thej  had  no  ffood  reason  for  this ;  and  it  i«  r«r:ain 
that  their  privileges,  so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Naotoe, 
had  been  confirmed  and  extended.  I 

"^  M.  Feiice  {Hid.  of  the  Ptotedants  of  France,  p.  237)  says  of  Lover  J 
Navarre  and  B^am,  in  1617 :  '  Three-fourths  of  the  populatioii,  some  nj 
nine-tenths,  belonged  to  the  reformed  communion.'  This  b  perhaps  om* 
estimated ;  but  we  know,  from  De  Thou,  that  they  fonned  a  majoritr  in 
B^am  in  1666 :  '  Les  Protestans  y  fussent  en  plus  grand  nomhre  qoe  \» 
Catholiques.'    De  Thou,  Hid.  ümv.  vol.  v.  p.  187. 
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refiised  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion;  'their  fanatical 
clergy,'  says  the  historian  of  France,  *declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass.'*^ 
This  chari table  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  en- 
forced,  seizing  the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
employing  it  in  support  of  their  own  churches  ;^^^  so  that, 
while  in  one  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the  Ca- 
tholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  any  govemment  would  suffer  such  an  anomaly 
as  this;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in 
their  former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed 
at  so  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and 
inspiriting  tSe  people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  com- 
mi^ioner  to  fl/from  Pau,  where  he  had  arriveä  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Claims  of 
the  rival  parties.^^^ 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down ;  but,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Rohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  all  their  misfortunes.^®^  The  sword  had  now 
been  drawn ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  be  govemed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 

^  '  Les  miniBtres  fanatiques  d^claroient  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  saus  crime 
sotiffiir  dauB  ce  pays  r^n^r^  Tidolatrie  de  la  messe/  Sismondi,  Hut.  des 
IVan^'Sj  vol.  xzii.  p.  416. 

"^  Natice  mtr  les  MSmoire&  de  Bohanj  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Compare  the  account 
giren  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Lotiis  XIII.,  M^m. 
de  Ptmtduurlram,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248^  264  ;  and  see  AfSm,  de  ^Richelieu,  vol.  i. 
p.  443. 

**>  Batm,  Hid,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith 
of  the  question  was,  that  '  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn^  pouvoir,  tant  aux 
ottholiques  qu'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  eccl^- 
fiianiqnes  de  B^am  d^manddient  aussytost  les  leurs.'  MSm,  de  Fontenay 
Mareuä,  voL  i.  p.  802. 

***  '  L'affiiire  de  B^am,  sotirce  de  tous  nos  maux.'  M^m,  de  Hohem,  vol.  i. 
p- 156 ;  see  also  p.  183.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  (Hist,  de  Lman 
XIII,  voL  iii.  p.  634) :  '  L'afiaire  du  B^am  et  Vassembl^e  qui  se  convoqua 
^Qsuite  k  la  Bochelle,  sont  la  source  v^ritable  des  malheurs  des  ^glises  16-' 
fonn^  de  France  sous  le  r^gne  dont  j'^cris  rhistoire.' 

LL  2 
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the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  professing  to 
advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  actingina 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B^am  brought  to  an  end, 
when  the  Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort 
in  the  west  of  France.^^^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle 
was  Rochelle,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  was  entirely  in  the  handsof  the  Protestants,^® 
who  had  grown  wealthy,  partlyby  their  own  industTy,and 
partly  by  foUowing  the  occupation  of  public  pirates.***  In 
this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  impregnable,^^  they, 
in  December  1620,  neld  a  Great  Assembly,  to  which  their 
Spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  govemed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great 
secular  leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  graduallj 
falling  off;  and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  twoof 
much  ability,  Rohan  and  Moi*nay,  both  of  whom  saw  the 
inexpediency  of  their  proceedings,  and  desired  that  the 
assembly  should  peaceably  separate.  ^^^  But  the  authority 

^^  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B^arn  and  those  of 
Rochelle,  compare  MSm,  de  MantgkU,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  with  Mim.  de  Rkkdieu, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  113,  and  M4m,  de  Bohany  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

^^  Their  iirst  church  was  established  in  1556  {Banke'e  dvä  Wan  w 
France^  toI.  i.  p.  360) ;  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  maiority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Protestants.  See  l)e  Thou,  Hist.  üniv,  yoL  ir.  p.  263, 
vol.  V.  p.  370,  ad  ann.  1662  and  1567. 

^^  Or,  as  M.  Capefigae  courteouslj  puts  it,  '  les  Kochelois  ne  respectai«it 
pas  toujours  les  paviUons  amis.'  Cap€fig%u^%  JRichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  A 
delicate  circumlocution,  unknown  to  Mezeraj,  who  says  (JTw^.  de  fhmetf 
vol.  iii.  p.  426)  in  1587,  '  et  les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce  et 
de  l^piraterief  &c. 

^^  Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable.'  JffM* 
de  Fontenay  MareuUf  vol.  i.  p.  512.  ^  Cette  orgueilleuse  cit^,  ^ui  se  cioyoit 
imprenable.'  Mim,  de  MontgUdy  voL  i.  p.  45.  Howell,  who  visxted  RocheDe 
in  1620  and  1622,  was  greatlj  Struck  bj  its  strength.  HawäJPe  LMert^ 
pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p.  204,  he  calls  it,  in  bis  barborous  style,  <  the  chiefeet 
propagnade  of  the  Protestants  there.'  For  a  description  of  the  defences  of 
Rochelle,  see  De  Thou,  Hid,  üniv.  vol.  vi.  pp.  615-617 ;  and  some  detaiJs 
worth  Consulting  in  Mezerayy  Hist.  de  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  977-960. 

^^  Bazm,  Hiet.  de Louü XIII,  voL  iL  p.  139;  Sumondi,Jffia.deiFra^ 
vol.  xxii.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  (Mim.  vol.  i.  p.446):  *je 
m^eflbr^ai  de  la  s^parer.'  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Momay  wiote 
ten  years  before  this,  he  shows  bis  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  wtmld 
result  from  the  increasing  violence  of  bis  par^;  and  he  advises,  *q}^ 
noBtre  zMe  soit  tempdr^  de  prudence.'    Mim,  et  Öarreepond.  voL  zL  p.  l^i 
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of  the  clergy  was  irresistible ;  and,  by  their  prayers  and 
exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over  the  ordinaiy  Citizens, 
who  wäre  then  a  gross  and  uneducated  body.^^'  Under 
their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course  which  ren- 
dered  civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscatedall  the  property  belong- 
ing  to  Catholic  churches.^^®  They  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  Struck;  under  the  authority  of  which  they 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  col- 
lected  fix)m  them  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  reli- 
gion.*^^  Finally,  they  drew  up  the  regulations,  and  orga- 
nized  the  establishment,  of  what  they  called  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  B^am ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  Jurisdiction,  they 
parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  genei'al ;  who,  however,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administra- 
tion,  in  all  its  parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical  assembly  which  called  it  into  existence.^'^ 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men 
by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable,   that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary 

and  as  to  the  diviBions  this  caused  among  the  Protestants,  see  pp.  154,  510^ 
Tol.  xii.  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  Sulk/,  (Eeonomies  BoyaleSf  vol.  ix.  pp.  350,  435. 

'*^  '  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Mornay,  firent  ce 
qu'ils  purent  pour  engager  les  i^form^s  ä  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautorit^  royale 
pour  des  causes  ^ui  ne  pouvoient  justifier  une  guerre  civile ;  mais  le  pouvoir 
dims  le  parti  avoit  passä  presque  absolument  aux  bourgeois  des  villes  et  aux 
niinistres  qui  se  livroient  aveugl^ment  ä  leur  fanatisme,  et  ä  leur  orgeuil, 
et  qui  ^toient  d'autant  plus  applaudis,  qu'ils  montroient  plus  de  violence.' 
SimoniKf  Hist,  des  Franqaia,  yoL  xxii.  p.  478. 

'^  'On  confisqua  les  bieos  des  4glises  catholi<j|ue8.'  LavallSe,  ITUt.  des 
Frangmsy  voL  üi.  p.  85 ;  and  see  Capefigue's  Hichelteu,  yol.  i.  p.  258. 

^^  'IIa  donnent  des  commissions  d^armer  et  de  faire  des  impositions  sur 
le  peuple,  et  ce  sous  leur  grand  scean,  qui  ^toit  une  Religion  appuy^  sur 
une  croix,  ayant  en  la  main  un  livre  de  l'^vangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  im  vieux 
Bquelette,  quHls  disoient  etre  T^glise  romaine.'  Mim,  de  B^cheUeu,  vol.  ii. 
P.  120.  M.  Capefigue  {Richelieuj  vol.  i.  p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ; 
but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  a  late  writer  (Felice,  Hitt.  of  the  ProtedatUa 
(ff  France,  p.  240),  who  systematically  suppresses  every  fact  unfavourable  to 
nis  own  party. 

"^  Le  VassoTf  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  157 ;  Bazm,  Htst,  de  Louis 
XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  145;  Benoist,  Hist.  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-355 ; 
Capefiffue's  EicheUeu,  voL  i.  p.  258. 
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importance,  they  have  left  no  name  in  histoiy.  These  in- 
significant  priests,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  fit  to  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arrogited  to  them- 
selves  tne  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France,  impos- 
ing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propa- 
gating  a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  large 
as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except 
to  abdicate  its  fiinctions,  or  eise  take  arms  in  its  own 
defence.  ^ '  ^  Whatever  may  be  the  populär  notion  respect- 
ing  the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century, 
they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  a 
Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants  could  make  no 
pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Rochelle 
the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;^^  nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they 
were  bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of 
which  had  been  deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards  of  Rochelle ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  very  strictly  presei'vcd.  But  the  difference 
in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  two  paities,  corre- 
sponded  to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which  go- 
verned  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influenced  mainly 
by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination. 
Ihe  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  tem- 
poral advantages.    Thus  it  was,  tliat  circiunstances  had, 

^^'  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant^  was  naturally  prejudieed  la 
favour  of  the  Huguenots^  BAja,  that  they  had  established  ^impenum  lo 
imperio ;'  and  he  ascribes  to  the  yiolence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1^1- 
Mosheim's  EccUs.  Hut.  vol.  ii.  pp.  237^  238. 

^^  Compare  Mim,  de  FotUeruiy  Mareuä,  vol.  iL  p.  88^  with  Flasm^  Bid, 
de  la  Diplomatie  JF^an^aise,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
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in  France,  so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency 
of  these  two  great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metaraor- 
phosis,  the  secular  principle  was  uow  represented  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  theological  principle  by  the  Protestants. 
The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  interests  of 
superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very  party  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both ;  they  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto 
depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed,  the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if 
the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have 
just  given  ample  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.  And  that 
the  opposite,  or  secular  principle,  predominated  among 
the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  undeviating 
policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  but 
also  from  another  circurastance  worthy  of  note.  For,  their 
motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion, 
thought  himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of 
theological  interests  which  they  displayed,  and  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  crying  and  unpardonable  offence.  In 
IG 22,  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  had  begun,  he  strongly  remon- 
strated  with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on  war 
against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
heresy,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  State 
those  tempoi'al  advantages  which,.  in  the  opinion  of  all 
pious  men,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  im- 
portance.^^^ 

"'  See  the  paper  of  Instructions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  the  appendix 
to  Ranke,  die  ItÖm,  Päpste,  vol.  iü.  pp.  173,  174 :  *  Die  Hauptsache  aoer  ist 
was  er  dem  Könige  von  Frankreich  vorstellen  soll :  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den 
Verdacht  auf  sich  laden  vt'erde  als  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  hloss  aus 
Staats-interesse.'  Bazin  (Hist.  de  Lmus  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  sajs,  that 
Richelieu  attacked  the  Huguenots  'sans  aucune  id^e  de  persöcution  reli- 
gieuse.'  See^  to  the  same  effect,  Capefigue^i  HicheUeu,  voL  i.  p.  274 ;  and 
the  candid  admiasions  of  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor^  in  his  JSist,  de  Louu  XIII^ 
vol.  V.  p.  11. 
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If,  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  camed  the 
day,  the  loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps 
irreparable.  For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that 
if  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  govemment,  they 
would  have  revived  those  religious  persecutions  which,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  already  attempted 
to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  even  in  the 
edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that 
meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a 
spirit  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
assumption  from  which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start. 
The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their  paramount 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  guard  it 
against  the  invasions  of  heresy,  Whenever,  therefore,  they 
rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their  pro- 
fession;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
religious  error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to 
make  it  penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have, 
in  the  period  of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the 
clergy,  just  so  do  we  find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land 
those  traces  of  their  power  which  the  progress  of  Know- 
ledge is  gradually  effacing.  We  find  the  professors  of  the 
dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the  professors  of 
other  creeds ;  laws  sometimes  to  burn  them,  sometimes 
to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  pohtical  rights.  These 
are  the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution 
passes ;  and  by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any 
country,  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures  are  sup- 
ported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  measures  of  a  some- 
what  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character.  For,  by 
extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  thebasis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerouslyenlarged; 
the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  in- 
vaded ;  and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of 
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intrusive  and  vexatious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 

perform  for  morals  the  Service  that  the  other  class  of  laws 

performs  for  religion.     ünder  pretence  of  favouring  the 

practica  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society, 

men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 

commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay, 

even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 

Uns  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to 

whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into 

the  canons  of  Christian  Councils,  into  the  different  Systems 

of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier 

clergy.     Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations, 

conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  go- 

vemment  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the 

govemment  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 

coadjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be 

observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  give  a 

still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  there- 

fore,  not  surprising  that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy, 

havinggreat  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce 

a  similar  discipline.     Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 

ples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  even 

to  witness  the  Performance  of  private  theatricals.^^*  They 

looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement,  and,  there- 

fore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 

that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the 

Spiritual  power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a 

profession.  If,  however,  the  admonition  failed  in  efFecting 

its  purpose,  the  dancing-masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate, 

were  to  be  excommunicated.^^**  With  the  same  pious  care 

(lid  the  clergy  superintend  other  matters  equallyimportant. 

In  one  of  their  sjniods,  they  ordered  that  all  persons  should 

abstain  frora  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  aiTange 

their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.^^^     In  another  synod, 

they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared,  that  if, 

"*  Quick's  Synodicon  in  GaJlia^  vol.  i.  p.  Ivii. 
"*  Ihid.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ivü.  17, 181,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

""  <And  both  sexes  are  required  to  Keep  modesty  in  their  hab/  &c. 
iWa.  vol  i.  p.  119. 
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after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting,  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.^^   To 
their  own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  there  was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous. 
The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  He- 
brew,  because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated 
by  profane  writers.    But  the  Greek  language,  which  con- 
tains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid  aside,  its  pro- 
fessorship  suppressed.^^®     And,  in  order  that  the  mind 
might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  mere  earthly 
pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred 
profession.^*^^  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
knowledge  should  still  creep  in  among  the  JProtestants, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  even  its  earliest 
approach.      The  clergy,  entirely  forgetting  that  right  of 
private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  foundecl,  be- 
came  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error,  that 
they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  with- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  clergy  themselves.^^    When,  by  these 
means,  they  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquin*, 
and,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
quisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard 
against  another  circumstance  to  whi(;h  their  measures  had 
given  rise.     For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing  that 
under  such  a  System,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
families  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of 
those  celebrated  Catholic  Colleges,  where  alone  a  sound 

^^^  Quick'8  Si/nodican,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

"^  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says, '  A  minister  may  at  the  Mine  time 
be  Professor  in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  It  is  not  seemlr  for 
bim  to  profess  the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  bis  employmoit  wul  be 
taken  up  in  the  exposition  of  Pi^an  and  profane  autbors,  unless  he  be  di>- 
charged  from  the  ministry.'  Quick' s  Synadiconj  vol.  ü-  P-  57.  Three  yvan 
later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  supnressed  alto^ther  the  Greek  profeasoiships. 
'as  being  superfluous  and  of  smaU  profit'    Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  115. 

"•  The  synod  of  St  Maixant,  in  1609,  Orders  that  *  c(äloquie9  and  svnod« 
sball  have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  wbo  study  chemistiy,  and 
grievously  reprove  and  censure  them.'  Und,  voL  L  p.  314. 

>»o  Rid,  vol.  i.  pp.  140, 194,  voL  ü.  p.  110. 
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education  could  then  be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon 
as  they  heard  of  this  practice,  put  an  end  to  it,  by  excom- 
municating  the  offending  parents  ;^®^  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit  into  their  own 
private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion.^®*  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protest- 
ants  were  watehed  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual 
masters.  Even  the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  these  great  legislators.  They  ordered  that 
no  person  should  go  to  a  ball.or  masquerade  ;^®^  nor  ought 
any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  at  the 
famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show ;  neither 
was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances ;  for  all  such  amuse- 
ments  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because 
they  excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.^®^  An- 
other  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  be- 
stowed  in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  Christian  names, 
though  one  is  preferable.^^  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be  taken  fpora 
the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel ; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been 
formerly  used  by  the  Pagans.^®®  When  the  children  are 
grown  up,  there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must 
be  subject.  The  clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must 
by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  '  lascivious  curls.'  ^®^ 
They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

'"  Qmck's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  235,  419,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  609,  615. 
Compare  Benoistj  Hist.  de  TEdit  de  NafUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

^"  Qitick*s  SynocUcon,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

"'  Ibid,  voL  ii.  p.  174. 

^^  '  All  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them, 
because  it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessaiy  ezpenses,  and  wastes 
time.'    Und,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

^^  This  was  a  veiy  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at 
lenpth  decided  in  the  affinnative  by  the  svned  of  Saumur :  '  On  the  13th 
BTtfcle  of  the  same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  l'oictou  demanded,  whether  two 
oames  mi^ht  be  given  a  child  at  oaptism  ?  To  which  it  was  replied :  The 
thing  was  mdifferent;  however,  parents  were  advised  to  observe  herein  Chris- 
tian simplicity.'    Und.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

"•  lind,  vol  i.  pp.  xlvi,  25. 

'"  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.  Und,  vol.  ü. 
p.  174. 
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avoid '  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world :'  they  areto 
have  no  tasseis  to  their  dress:  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribbons :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fer- 
dingales :  they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.^®* 

Those  reaaers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical  legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  were  assembled  together  in  solemn  Council, 
should  evince  such  a  prjdng  and  puerile  spirit ;  that  they 
should  display  such  miserable  and  childish  imbeeility. 
But^  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  human  affairs, 
will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the  legislators,  as 
the  System  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For 
as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their 
kind.  They  only  foUowed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  beeü 
accustomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry  those 
views  into  effect ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  maxims  they  had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling,  inquisitive^and 
vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
we  should  i-emember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  re- 
ßult  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy 
such  grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by 
vainly  labouring  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class 
from  whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the 
classwithinits  proper  limits,  byjealouslyguarding  against 
its  earliest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of 
Society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  ofthat 
political  and  legislative  power  which,  though  gradiially 
falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

"«  Quick's  Synodiconj  vol.  i.  p.  165,  vol.  ü.  pp.  7,  174,  674,  683.  In  tii€ 
same  way,  the  Spanish  deigVi  early  in  the  present  centuiy,  attempted  to 
legulate  the  drees  of  women.  See  Ddblado^s  Letten  from  Spamy  pp.  302-205: 
a  good  illiiatration  of  the  identitj  of  the  ecdesiastical  spirit,  wnether  it  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  coUected  suificient 
evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France, 
if  the  Protestante  had  obtained  the  upper  band.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  misfortune  had  occurred,  the 
liberal  and,  considermgthe  age,  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  ÄlIL  would  have  been  destroyed, 
in  oraer  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere  System 
which,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power*  To  put, 
therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  say- 
ing  that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should 
rather  say  that  there  was  a  war  between  rival  classes.  It 
was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen 
and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  tem- 
poral interests  and.  theological  interests, — between  the 
spirit  of  the  present  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  go- 
vemed  by  the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — 
whether  she  should  be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
of  a  factious  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  aggressive  party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a 
religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents,  niight,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous 
attempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have  protracted  the 
struggle  for  an  indefinite  period.  But,  fortunately  for 
France,  in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the  war  began, 
Richelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  He 
had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen- 
mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity  of  complete  toleration.^®^  When  placed  at  the  head 

^^  On  hia  influence  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  Vomot,  HUt.  de 
louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  608 ;  MSfn.  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  iL  p.  240 ;  M4m,  de 
Montglat,  voL  i.  p.  23 ;  and  compare,  in  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198- 
^;  the  curious  argumenta  whicn  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  im- 
policy  of  making  war  on  the  Protestants. 
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of  affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his 
own  party  were  constantiy  urging  him  to  exterminate  the 
heretics,  whose  presence  they  thought  poUuted  France.^*^ 
But  Richelieu,  havingonly  secular  objects,  refused  to  em- 
bitter  the  contest  by  tuming  it  into  a  religious  war.  He 
was  determined  to  chastize  the  rebellion,  bat  he  would 
not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which 
the  fiiU  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  tiie 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of 
compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  pubHcly  confirmed 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,^^^  and  he  grant^  thempeace;  al- 
though,  as  he  says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  '  who  so  greatly  affect^ 
the  name  of  zealous  CathoUcs.'^^  A  few  months  after- 
wards,  war  again  broke  out ;  and  then  it  was  that  Riche- 
lieu determined  onthat  celebrated  siege  of  Rochelle,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  successfiil  issue,  was  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved 
to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his 
preceding  policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct 
W  ith  the  details  of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  con- 
cerned,  as  such  matters  have  no  value,  except  to  militarr 
readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  1628,  Kochellewas 
taken;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced  by  their 
clergy^^  to  continue  to  resistlongafter  relief  was  hopeless, 

'^  In  1625,  the  ArcHbiehop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelien,  niging  hin 
'  assi^ger  la  Kochelle,  et  chatier  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  lea  hogne- 
nots,  toute  autre  affaire  cessante.'  iasdti,  Hut,  de  Lmtü  XIII,  toL  ii.  p.  27<l 
See  also,  on  the  anxietj  of  the  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  deetroT 
the  Protestants,  Benoist,  Bist,  de  VEdü  de  Nantes,  toL  ii.  pp.  155,  166,  9S&j 
245,  aSS,  378,  379,  427 ;  Simiondi,  Hid,  des  I^aru;ai$,  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

^»^  He  confinned  it  in  March  1626 ;  Itassan,  Hid.  de  la  Diphnudk  Frm- 
^üCf  Tol.  ii.  p.  399 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  Januaiy.  See  Benoui,  &tl* 
de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

^^'  '  Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^^  catholiquea.'  Mem.  de 
BichdieUy  vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  sars»  thit 
he  was  opposed  bj  those  who  had  '  un  trop  ardent  et  pr^pit^  a^air  de 
ruiner  les  huguenots.^ 

^^  Siemondi,  Hist.  de$  Franqaie,  toL  xziii.  p.  66. 
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and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,^^*  The 
Privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  magistrates 
removed ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstained  from  that  religious  persecu- 
tion  to  which  he  was  urged.^^^  He  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testants  the  toleration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  formally  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
public  worship.^^^  But,  such  was  their  infatuation,  that 
because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors  the  same  liberty 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Protestants 
murmured  at  the  indulgence;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  ofFended  by  the  Perform- 
ance of  Popish  rites.^^^  And  their  Indignation  waxed  so 
high,  that  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France, 
again  rose  in  arms.  As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped 
of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated ; 
and,  their  existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed, 
they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion,  treated  by  Riche- 
lieu in  the  same  manner  as  before.^®^  To  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching  and  of 
performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^^    To 

^^  On  the  gufferings  of  the  inhahitant«,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss., 
in  Capefiffue*8  RichdieUy  vol.  i.  jp.  861.  Pontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye- 
Fitness,  says,  that  the  hesiegea,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ; 
and  that  the  buiial-pounds  were  giiarded,  to  prevent  the  coipses  from  being 
dug  up  and  tumed  mto  food.  M4m,  de  Fontenay  MareuÜ^  vol.  ü.  p.  119. 

^^  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by 
Louis  Xm. ;  of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  '  II  ötoit  plein  de  piilt^  et 
de  zele  pour  le  Service  de  Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  P^glise ;  et  sa  plus 
sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La  Bochelle  et  les  autres  places  qu'il  prit^  fut  de 
penser  qu*il  chasseroit  de  son  royaume  les  h^r^tiques^  et  qu'il  le  purgeroit 
par  cette  voie  des  difförentes  religions  qui  gatent  et  infectent  P^glise  de 
bleu.'  mnu  de  MoUeüüky  vol.  i.  p.  426,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

^^  Bcedttj  HiU.  de  Louü  Xlliy  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ;  SümoncUy  Hist,  des  Fron-- 
<?R9j  vol.  xxiii.  p.  77 ;  Capeßgue^a  lüchelieu,  vol.  L  p.  867 ;  Mim,  de  Fontenay 
Maremly  voL  ii.  p.  122. 

^^^  'Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  F^glise 
Tomaine  au  sein  de  leur  ville.'  Capefigue'8  BicMieUj  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

^^  'D^  qu'il  ne  s^agit  plus  d^m  parti  politique,  il  conc^da,  comme  k 
la  Rochelle,  la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  iacultä  de  preche.'  Capeßgm^s 
BichäieUy  voL  i.  p.  381.  Compare  SmedUy'B  Hist.  of  the  Reformed  Edition 
m  France^  voL  iii.  p.  201,  with  Memoires  de  Richelieu^  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

^^  The  Edict  of  Niames^  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found 
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their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  Ser- 
vices, After  this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed; 
they  never  again  rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  raen- 
tion  of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XI V.^^  But  fipom  all 
such  intolerance  Richelieu  sedulously  abstained;  andhav- 
ing  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebeUion,  he  embarked  in 
that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed 
that  his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  beeii 
caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets,  For,  the  same 
party  which  he  attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad. 
He  put  down  the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were 
a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the  State,  and  wished  to 
suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves.  But,  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  Crusade  against 
their  religion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observed,  encouraged 
it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by 
force  of  anns,to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I 
trust,  a  clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  particularlv 
during  that  part  of  it  which  included  the  administration 
of  Richelieu.  But  such  occurrences,  important  as  they 
are,  only  formed  a  Single  phase  ofthat  larger  development 
which  was  now  displayino:  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  national  intellect.     They  were  the  mere  political  ex- 

in  QuicWs  Synodicon,  toI.  i.  pp.  xcTi.-cüL^  and  in  Bmoid,  Hut,  deTEdäde 
Nantes,  yol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  92-08 ;  and  a  oommentaiy  on  it  in  Baam^  Hut. 
de  Louis  XIII,  yol.  iü.  pp.  36-38.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunatelj  for  the  repaU- 
tion  of  this  otherwise  yaluable  work,  never  quotes  his  authoritie«. 

'^  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says :  '  les  R^formez  ne  faieoieot  j^m  dp 
Barty.'  Benoist,  Bist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  yol.  ii.  p.  532.  Compaie  Sir  ThomM 
Hanmer'a  account  of  France  in  1648,  in  BwUntry's  Coirespond,  of  Hwmtr. 
p.  309,  Lond«  1838. 
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pression  ofthat  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc 
to  theprejudicesand  superstitionsofmen.  For,thegovem- 
ment  of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  iinless 
its  measures  harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it  facilitates  pro- 
gress,  is  not  the  cause  of  it^  but  is  rather  its  measure  and 
Symptom.  The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and 
is  governed  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  time.  And 
as  the  different  t^ndencies  observable  in  successive  gene- 
rations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  widc  view  of  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter  of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIIL,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  lay  be- 
fore  the  reader  some  evidence  res^ecting  those  higher  and 
more  important  facts,  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect, 
but  without  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and 
trivial  pursuit,  and  histoiy  itself  a  barren  field,  which, 
bearrng  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungratefiil  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Riche- 
lieu, with  such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing 
the  whole  System  of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  precisely  similar  was  being  pursued, 
in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a  man  greater  than  he ; 
by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own  opinion,  is  the  most 
profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France  has 
produced.  I  speak  of  Ren^  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  de- 
cisive  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other 
Single  mind.  With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are 
not  now  concemed,  because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not 
prctend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  those 
epochs  which  indicate  a  new  tum  in  the  habits  of  na- 
tional thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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try;^^^  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  thc 
sines  -^^  that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  Instruments  were 
extremely  imperfect,  he  discovered  the  changes  to  which 
light  is  subjected  in  the  eye  by  the  cystaliine  lens;^ 

*^*  Thomas  (Eloge^  in  (Etwres  de  DescarfeSf  vol.  i.  p.  32)  «ars, '  cet  iitttni- 
ment,  c'est  Descartes  qui  Ta  cr^ ;  c'est  Tapplication  de  Falg^re  k  li 
g^om^trie/  And  this,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  strictly  true ;  for  although 
Yieta  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  sixteenth  Century  had  anticipated  thu 
Bt&ff  vre  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the  magnificent  discovery  of  the  po^- 
bilily  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometiy  of  curres,  he  bein&r  undoubtedlj 
the  tirst  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations.  See  Mantuda,  HU. 
des  Math^mat.  voL  i  pp.  704,  705,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

^^  The  Statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Voesius  to  the  effect  thai 
Descartes  had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  ve  us- 
BUpported  by  any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science, 
so  uur  at  I  am  aware,  have  brought  forward  any.  So  «trong,  howeTer,  ü 
the  disposition  of  ntankind  at  lazge  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  geaenl 
is  the  oesire  to  convict  them  of  plagiarism,  that  tnis  charge,  improhabk  in 
itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony  of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not 
only  revived  by  modern  writers,  but  has  been,  even  in  our  own  time,  spokea 
of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact  I  The  flimsy  basis  of  this  accasi- 
tion  is  clearlv  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  valuable  work  Le  Car- 
tSgianisme,  Paris,  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  D.  Brewder  <m  the  Progress  of  Op*v*, 
}kcond  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  309,  310  \  and  to  TThetceff»  Eid, 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  502,  603. 

^^  See  the  interosting  remarl^  of  Spren^l  {JSid,  de  la  MSdecime,  voL  ir. 
pp.  271,  272),  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  WTiat  makei 
this  the  more  observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  d«^ 
lected  long  after  the  death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  vtvr^ 
than  a  hundred  years  to  complete  his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimatf 
structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (  Thomson' s  Animal  Chemistrt/,  p.  512)  that  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first  analysed  in  1802.  Compare 
Simon' s  Animal  Chemistryy  vol.  iL  pp.  419-421 ;  Henle,  Traäi  dAMdomie, 
vol.  i.  p.  357;  Lepelletier,  Physioloyie  Medicale,  voL  iii.  p.  160;  Mim* 
Ifumtm  Physiol,  p.  279 ;  Blamviüe,  Physiol.  contparee,  voL  iii.  pp.  325-^ : 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earller  than  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  1 
notice  this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledg«,  and 
partly  as  proving  how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  aod  io 
completing  his  views ;  for,  as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  cheniical 
laws  of  the  lens  must  he  understood,  before  we  can  exhaustively  geneialixe 
the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  researches  of  Beiie- 
lins  on  the  eve  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes.  The  theoiy  of  tke 
limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scak  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  geseral 
increase  of  seusuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  bat  Dr. 
Grant  (Comparatioe  Amatomy,  p.  252)  thinks  that  the  lens  ezists  in  aome  of 
the  rotifera;  while  in  regaxd  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  stateinent  is 
MuUer's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  450,  that  aner  its  removal  in  mammak,  it  baa 
been  reproduced  oy  its  matrix,  the  capsule.  (K  this  can  be  reUed  on,  it  will 
teil  against  the  Suggestion  of  Schwann,  who  supposes,  in  his  JtftcroecofMkW 
Researches,  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of  life  is  vegeUble,  and  that  it 
is  not  *  a  secretion  of  its  capsiile.')    Aa  to  its  probable  existeiice  in  the 
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that  he  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  ^^  and  that  he,  more- 
over,  detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow/^^^  that  singular 
phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  ofthe  vulgär,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.^^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of 
excellence,  he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geome- 
trician  of  the  age,^^^  but  by  the  clearness  and  admirable 
precision  of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
French  prose.^^    And  although  he  was  constantly  en- 

hjdrozoa,  see  Hymer  Jones^s  Animal  Ktnpdom,  1855,  p.  06, '  regarded  either 
as  a  crystallina  lens,  or  an  otolithe ; '  and  as  to  its  embryonic  development^ 
See  Bürdach,  TraiU  de  Pht/sioloffie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435-438. 
*^*  Torricelli  first  weijrhed  the  air  in  1643.    Brandete  ChefnUtry,  vol.  L 


le  Cartiaianistne,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  Xna  Montucla  {Hut.  des  MathSmat.  vol.  ü 
p.  206)  says  of  Descartes,  *  nous  avons  des  preuves  que  ce  philosophe  re- 
connut  avant  Tomcelli  la  pesanteur  de  Talr.'  Descartes  himself  says,  that 
he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal.  (Euvres  de  jjegcartea, 
vol.  X.  pp.  344,  351. 

*®*  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  doea 
nevertheleeff  ailow  that  he  is  *  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow.'  Hist.  of  (he  Induc.  ScienceSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  380,  384.  See  also  Boyle'» 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  189 ;  Ihonkson'a  Hid.  of  the  Royal  Sjciety,  p.  364 ;  iial- 
lartis  Lü.  of  Bfgropey  vol.  iii.  p.  206 ;  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48, 
vol.  V.  pp.  265-284.  On  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  tne  present 
Century,  see  KaemtZf  Course  of  Meteordogy,  pp.  440-445  j  and  Forhes  on  Me- 
teor<doyy,  pp.  125-130,  in  Beport  of  Brätsh  Association  for  1840.  Compare 
Lesiie's  Natural  Pkiloaophy,  p.  631 ;  Pouillet,  Elimens  de  Physique,  vol.  iL 
p.  788. 

***  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideaa 


1839. 

^^  Thomas  calls  htm  '  le  plus  grand  g^omMre  de  son  si^cle.'  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  271) 
aays,  *  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age ; '  and  Montucla  can  tind  no 
one  but  Plato  to  compare  with  him :  ^  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id(§e  plus 
iuste  de  ce  qu'a  ^t6  F^poque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g^m^trie  moderne,  qu'en 

la  oomparant  k  celle  de  Piaton  dana  le  g^om^trie  ancienne De  meme 

enfin  que  Piaton  pr^para  par  sa  d^couverte  Celles  des  Archimkle,  des  Apolt- 
loniuB,  &c.,  on  peut  dire  que  Descartes  a  jett6  les  fondemens  de  Celles  qui 
illuätrent  aujourd^hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  &c.*  Montucla,  Hist,  des 
Mathimat,  vol.  ü.  p.  112. 

^  '  Descartes  Joint  encore  4  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d'avoir  M  un  des 
crdateun  de  notre  langte.'    Biog.  Univ,  voL  zi.  p.  154.    Sir  Jamee  Mack- 

MM  2 
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gaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder,  I  had 
almost  Said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  kborious  experiment  upon 
the  animal  frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  anatomists  of  bis  ümeJ^^  The  great  discovery 
made  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  neg- 
lected  by  most  of  bis  contemporaries;^^^  but  it  was  at 
ouce  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  physiological  part  of  bis  work  on  Man.^^^  He  like- 
wise  adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,*^* 

intosli  (IHs9ert,  an  Elhical  Phüas.jp.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influenceof 
Descartes  in  forming  the  style  of  Ireneh  writen ;  and  I  think  that  AL  Coiuu 
has  somewhere  made  a  similar  remark. 

^^  Thomas  says,  'Descartes  eut  aussi  la  gloire  d'etre  un  des  premieis 
anatomistes  de  son  si^cle.'  (Euvres  de  Desctnies,  voL  i.  p.  65 ;  see  also  p.  101. 
Li  1639,  Descartes  writes  to  Mersemie  (  (EuoreSj  vol.  viii.  p.  100)  that  fie  Yai 
heen  engaged  '  depuis  onze  ans '  in  studying  comparative  anatomj  by  dis* 
section.     Compare  p.  174,  and  voL  i.  pp.  175-184. 

«0  Dr.  Whewell  {Bist,  ofthe  Jnducttve  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  440)  says:  'It 
was  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  bis  countrymen ;  but  that  abroad 
it  had  to  encoimter  considerable  Opposition.'  For  this  no  authority  i« 
quoted ;  and  yet  one  would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the 
discoTery  was  readily  accepted.  So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  read? 
acceptance,  it  was  durin^  many  years  almost  universally  demed.  Aubrey  was 
assured  by  Harvey  that  in  consequence  of  bis  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  he  lost  much  of  bis  practice,  was  believed  to  be  crackbiained,  a&d 
was  opposed  by  '  all  the  physicians.'  Aubrey* s  Leiters  and  Ziixtf  toL  ü 
p.  883.  Dr.  Willis  (Life  of  Harvey j  p.  xli.,  in  Harvey* s  WorkSy  edit  Syd«- 
nam  Society,  1847)  says,  'Harvey  s  views  were  at  first  rejected  aWMt 
universally.  Dr.  EUiotson  {Human  Physiology^  p.  194)  says,  '  His  imme- 
diäte  reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his 
practice.'  Broussais  {Examen  des  Doctrines  MSdicales,  vol.  i.  p.  tu.)  ssjs» 
'  Harvey  passa  pour  fou  quand  il  annon^a  la  d^couverte  de  la  circulatioD.* 
Finally,  Sir  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to 
Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not  bom  until  some  years  alter  the  discoverr 
was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  eres 
then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educated  men.  See  two  curioos 
passa ges,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians  of  phvsiology,  ia 
Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  469,  8vo.,  1814 

'^^  'Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  oasis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  od 
Man.'  WhetoeWs  Hitst,  of  the  Induc.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  '  R&iÄ  Des- 
cartes se  d^clara  im  des  premiers  en  faveur  de  la  doctnne  de  la  drculatioo.* 
üenmiardy  Hist.  de  la  mSdecine,  voL  ii.  p.  163.  See  also  Bordas  DenumÜn^ 
le  Cari^sianismCf  vol.  ii.  p.  324;  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  68, 179, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159,  332.  Compaie  WHUs^s  Life  of  Harvey, 
p.  xlv.,  la  Harvey's  Works, 

^''  '  Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact^es,  qu'Asellius  a  dÄMUverte^  depuis 
peu  dans  le  m^sent^re.'  De  la  Formation  du  Fatus,  sec.  49,  in  (Euwa  de 
Descartes,  voL  iv.  p.  483. 
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which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was,  at  its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  co- 
vered  with  ridicule.^^* 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even 
the  physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  con- 
stantly  made  on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  stadied 
his  works,  or  eise,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to 
understand  their  merit.  But  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  age,  do  not  depend 
even  on  such  Claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside,  he  is 
the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modern  Philo- 
sophy/^^*  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  System  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
has  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  Im- 
pulse to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an 
activity  which  has  been  made  available  for  other  purposes 
of  a  different  character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it, 
there  is  another  Obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  me- 
moiy  of  Descartes.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he  built  up,  as  on  account 
of  what  he  puUed  down.  His  life  was  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful  warf  are  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater 
as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  succes- 
sor  of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting 
Supplement.  He  completed  what  the  great  German  re- 
former  had  left  undone.^^^  He  bore  to  the  old  Systems  of 

*^  Eren  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sprengel,  Hist.  de  la  MSd.  vol.  iy. 
pp.  303,  204.     Compare  Harvey's  Works,  edit  Sydenham  Soc.  pf .  606,  614. 

"*  M.  Cousin  {Mist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  sörie,  vol.  i.  p.  30)  says  ot  Descartes, 
'  8on  Premier  ouvrage  ^crit  en  fran9ais  est  de  1637.  U'est  donc  de  1637 
qae  date  la  philosophie  moderne.'  See  the  same  work,  L  s^rie,  vol.  iii. 
p.  77 ;  and  compare  Steioarfs  Philos.  of  the  Mindy  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  529,  with 
^joge  de  ParerU,  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneUe,  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  444,  and  voL 
vi  p.  318 :  '  Cart^sien,  ou,  si  Von  veut,  philosophe  moderne.' 

*^  '  Descartes  avait  ätabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Tind^pendance 
absolae  de  la  raison ;  il  avait  däclard  ä  la  scolastique  et  a  la  th^ologie  qua 
l'esprit  de  Fhomme  ne  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  T^vidence  qu'il  aurait 
obtenue  par  lui-meme.  Ce  que  Luther  avait  comraencö  dans  la  religion,  le 
g^ie  &an9ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt  Timportait  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton 
peat  dire  k  la  double  g^loire  de  l'Allemagne  et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est 
k  fila  aind  de  Luther.    Lerminier,  PMhs,  du  Droit,  voL  ii.  p.  141.    See  alsO| 
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philosophy  precisely  the  same  relation  that  Luflier  bore 
to  the  old  Systems  of  religion.  He  was  the  great  reformer 
and  liberator  of  the  European  intellect.  To  prefer,  there- 
fore,  even  the  most  successful  discoverers  of  physicallaws, 
to  this  great  Innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition,  is  just 
as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and  believe 
that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  inust,  indeed^ 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical 
truths  which  we  now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the 
füll  measure  of  our  homage  for  those  far  greater  men,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most  in- 
veterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure 
of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source  and  fountain 
of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  fiiture  progress,  by 
Casting  off  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  which  progi'ess  was 
impossible.^^^ 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be 
desired,  that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England 
at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attaeked. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as 
will  show  its  analogy  with  the  anti-theological  policy  of 
Richelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  füll  extent  of 
that  vast  movement  which  took  place  in  France  befbre  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the  great 
minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accom- 
panied  and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the 
national  intellect ;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  political  history  of  every  country 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  its  intellectuai 
progress. 

In  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  height  of  bis 
power,  Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had 

on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the  Befonnalaoo,  War^^ISeti 
of  a  Chrütian  Churchy  p.  498. 
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long  been  meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  an- 
nouncement  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind. 
To  this  work  he  gave  the  narae  of  a  'Methodj'  and 
assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most  allen  to  what  is  com- 
monly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  In- 
deed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentidly  and 
exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests 
on  ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  tiie  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness 
each  man  has  of  the  Operations  of  his  own  mind.  And, 
lest  any  one  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in 
subsequent  works,  developed  it  at  great  length,  and  with 
unrivalled  clearness.  For  hismainobject  was  to  popularize 
the  views  which  he  putforward.  Therefore,  says  Descartes, 
4  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin,  because  I  tnist 
that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and  native  reason 
will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they  who  only 
believe  in  ancient  books.'^^^  So  strongly  does  he  insist 
upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work, 
he  cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  look- 
ing  to  antiquity  for  knowledge ;  and  he  reminds  them 
that  ^when  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of 
past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 

Indeed,  so  far  from  foUowing  the  old  plan  of  searching 
for  truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of 
this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such 
associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  work  of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  in  order  that 
afterwards  we  may  build  up.^^*  When  I,  says  Descartes, 
set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto  received,  and 

*"  '  Et  a  j'^cris  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  lanffiie  de  mon  pays,  plut6t  qu'en 
latin,  qui  est  celle  de  mes  pröeepteurs,  c'est  a  cause  que  j'espöre  que  ceux 
qui  ne  ae  servent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  tonte  pure,  jugeront  mieux  de 
mes  opinions  que  ceux  qui  ne  croient  qu'aux  livres  anciens.  Discours  de  la 
Methode^  in  (Euvres  de  jbescartes,  voL  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

"»  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

*'•  *  Er  fin<r  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  ginff  durch  denselben  zur  Gewiss- 
heit  über.*  Tennenumn  Gesch.  der  Philas.  vol.  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Secottd 
IHicowrs  en  Sorbonne,  in  (Euvres  de  Turffot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  them  afresh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme 
of  life,  than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting 
myself  by  principles  which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth, 
without  examining  if  they  were  really  tnie.^^^    '  I,  there- 
fore,  will  occupy  myself  freely  and  eamestly  in  effecting  a 
general  destruction  of  all  my  old  opinions.'  ^^    For,  if  wc 
would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be  known,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  prejudices,and 
make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  newexamina- 
tion.^^^  We,  therefore,  mustderive  our  opinions,  notfipom 
tradition  but  from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment 
upon  any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctlr 
understand;  for,  even  if  such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  having  solid  ground  on 
which  to  Support  itselfc*-^^^     But,  so  far  are  we  from  this 
stÄte  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  füll  of  preju- 
dices:^^*   we   pay  attention   to   words   rather  than  to 
things  f^  and  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
many  of  us  wbo  '  belle ve  themselves  religious,  when,  in 
fect,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious :  who  think  them- 
selves perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because 
they  often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair, 
because  they  fest,  because  they  give  alms.    These  are  the 
men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  Grod,  that 
nothing  they  do  displeases  Hirn ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest 
crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  extenm- 

^  Disc,  dela  Methode,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  toL  L  p.  136. 

^^  '  Je  m'appliquerai  särieuBement  et  avec  libertä  a  d^truire  g^nüe- 
ment  toutes  mes  anciennes  opinions/  MidUations  in  (Euvre9  de  betcariett 
vol.  i.  p.  236. 

^"  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  sec  76,  in  (Euvres  de  DescarUi, 
YoL  üi.  pp.  117,  118 ;  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  givea  a  striking 
illustralion  of  this  view. 

^3s  MeditaHonSy  in  (Etiore^  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

^^  '  Nous  avons  rempli  notre  memoire  de  beaucoup  de  pi^jug^'  Pnßr 
cipe»  d£  la  Philos,  part  i.  sec  47,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  üi.  p.  91. 

'•*  (Euvres,  voL  üi.  p.  117. 
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nating  nations :  and  all  this  they  do  to  those  who  will  not 
change  their  opinions/^^^ 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great 
teacher  addressed  to  his  countrjmaen  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has 
ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  those  views 
to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by^ 
Chillingworth,  must  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise ;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products  of  a 
State  of  Society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  independence  ofthe  human  reason,  were  lirst  solidly 
established.    If  we  examine  this  matter  a  little  closer,  we 
shall find  still  further proof ofthe  analogy  between  France 
and  England.    So  identical  are  the  Steps  of  the  progress, 
that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is 
just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilling- 
worth ;  the  same  in  reference  to  the  difiference  of  time,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  difiference  of  opinions.    The  mind 
of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so 
restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  dis- 
cern  the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  he  ham- 
pered  it  by  appeals  to  Councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
ecclesiasticalantiquity :  impediments  which  Chillingworth, 
thirty  years  later,  effectually  removed.    In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical;  but, 
like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the 
authority  of  the  church.    It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 

^  '  Ce  qu'on  peut  particalierement  remarquer  en  ceux  qui;  croyant  Stre 
d^rots,  Bont  seulement  biffots  et  superstitieux,  c*est  a  dire  qui,  sous  ombre 
qu'ila  vont  souvent  ^  T^^lise,  qu'ils  r^citent  force  priores,  qu^ils  portent  les 
chevenx  courts,  qu'ils  jeonent,  qu'ils  donnent  Taumoiie,  pensent  etre  enti^re- 
ffient  parfaits,  et  B'iinfiflinent  qu'ils  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qu'ilB  ne 
f auroient  rien  faire  qui  lui  däplaiae,  et  ^ue  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  pas- 
sioo  est  un  bon  z^le,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quelquefois  les  plus  grands  cnmes 
qui  puissent  etre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme  de  trahir  des  villes^  de  tuer 
des  princesy  d^exterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela  seul  qu'ils  ne  suivent 
pas  leuiB  opinions.'  Les  Passians  de  PAme,  in  (Euvres  de  JDeecartes,  toI  iy. 
Fp.  194^  ld5. 
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themselves  great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  bis  scepticism  sbould  often  have  as- 
sumed  the  form  of  a  distrust  of  tbe  human  feculties.^ 
Such  shortcomings,  and  such  imperfections,  are  merely 
an  evidence  of  the  slow  growtb  of  society,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But,  with  the  ad- 
vanceof  knowledge,tbis  deficiencywasatlength  supplied; 
and,  asthe  generationafter  Hooker  brought  forth  Chilling- 
worth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  Chillingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical ;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That 
this  was  the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  alreadyseeo. 
That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is.  if  possible, 
still  more  apparent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed, 
not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out 
its  most  ancient  opinions,  but  that  it  could,  without  fresh 
aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  System  in  place  of  the  one 
which  it  had  thrown  down.*^« 

It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes 
and  has  given  to  bis  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  Systems.  So  fer 
from  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  externa!  world  is 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring 
such  knowledge  f^^  that  the  first  step  is  to  separate  our- 

*•'  As  is  particularly  evident  in  liis  lonff  chapter,  headed  'Apol<^  de 
Raimond  Sebond.'  Eswis  de  Montaiffne,  livre  li.  chap.  xii.  Pana,  1^% 
pp.  270-382 ;  and  see  Tetmemann,  Gesch.  der  Phüos.  vol.  ix.  p.  456. 

***  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne:  '^<«I 
qne  j'imitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  dontent  que  ponr  douter,  el 
affectent  d'etre  toujours  irrösolus;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  moa  desBwn  b* 
tendoit  qu'a  m'assurer,  et  ä  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver 
le  roc  ou  Targile.'  Discoura  de  la  MUhode^  in  ÜSuvree  de  Desoarie^  vol.  i- 
pp.  163,  164. 

**•  According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  deni*^ 
There  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  bis  works  of  a  denial  of  the  eziateDce  of 
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selves  fromthe  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  theevidence 
presented  to  our  senses.^^^  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing  ia 
certain  but  tliought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  foUow  from  the  Operation  of  our  own 
consciousness.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except 
as  a  thinking  substance  f^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it 
should  cease  to  think/^^'^  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what 
ishe  but  the  incarnation  of  thought?  For  that  which 
constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
irapediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence, 
the  mystery  of  life,  is  this :  '  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks.' 
This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge.  The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element 

the  external  world ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert 
{New  Sydem  af  Phüos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 102,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  in- 
t^rpretation  of  that  ingenious  writer,  who  confuses  ccrtainty  in  the  ordinarv 
sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in  the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  lö 
made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  *  Je  pense^  donc  je  suis  *  is  an  enthy- 
meme ;  and  ha\in^  taken  this  for  ffranted,  they  tum  on  the  great  philoso- 
pher, and  accuse  him  of  beggring  me  question !  Such  critics  overlook  the 
dilference  between  a  loj^ical  process  anoi  a  psychological  one ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  stat^^ment  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  Tne  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processesi 
wd  remember  that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself ;  or 
at  all  events  he  must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes. 
Compare,  on  the  Cartesian  enthymeme,  Cousin,  Hist,  de  ia  Phäos.  I.  sörie, 
voL  IV.  pp.  612,  613,  with  a  noteia  Kritik  der  reinen  Verntmfl,  Kant'a  Werke^ 
voL  ii.  pp.  323,  324. 

***  miditationst  in  (Euvres  de  DescarteSj  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in 
the  OhjectioM  et  lUponses,  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

^^  *An  lien  que,  lorsque  nous  tslchons  a  connoitre  plus  distinctement 
notre  nature,  nous  pouvons  voir  que  notre  ame,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  uns 
substance  distincte  du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu'elle 
pense.*  (Euvres  de  Deicartes,  vol.  iv.  p.  432.  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  Prin^ 
cip^  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  sec.  63. 

'"  *  En  Sorte  qu'il  me  seroit  bien  plus  ais^  de  croire  que  Tarne  cesseroit 
d'etre  quand  on  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu'elle 
Mit  Sans  pens^e.'  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  viii.  p.  574.  That  '  the  soul 
always  thinks/  is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different 
pn)cess.  See  his  subtle  argument,  Principles  of  Human  Knotoledge,  part  i. 
aec.  98,  in  Berkeleys  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  and  for  a  curious  iwplication  of 
this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see  Burdach,  Physiologie  eomme  Science  d  Oh^ 
^enatim,  vol.  v.  pp.  206,  230.    . 
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towhich  analjrsis  can  carry  us;  it  is  the  8upremejud|eof 
every  doubt ;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom. 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 
cartes,  to  the  perception  of  Üie  existence  of  the  Deity. 
For,  our  belief  in  His  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  thit 
He  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  beUef  arise?  Since 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  caa 
be  without  a  cause,  it  foUows  that  the  idea  we  have  of 
God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever  name 
we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.^^  Thus,  the  ultimate 
proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe  in 
God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves/^^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence 
of  things.  The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove 
His  existence,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  pos- 
sess.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  dignity  and  supremacj  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  mat- 
ters, flows  from  it^  as  from  its  sole  source.*^^  Hence,  our 
religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  bj 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It 
is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  im- 
piety  has  arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself 
with  that  idea  of  God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own 
mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Diviue 
Nature.     But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  thi^ 

^  (Euwes  de  Deacartes,  voL  L  pp.  261,  262,  279, 203,  toL  iL  pp.  253,S8Sl 

*^  Ibid.  Yol.  L  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  '  Or  de  tout  cela  on  oondut  tm 
manifestement  que  Dieu  existe/  See  also  pp.  169-162,  280^  290,  29L  Bat 
the  aimplest  atatement  is  in  a  letter  to  Menenne  (voL  viiL  p.  629^ :  *Tu 
tird  la  preuve  de  Texistence  de  Dieu  de  Tid^  que  je  tzouve  en  moi  a'unetn 
Bouverainement  parfait' 

*^  ^  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieu 
est,  je  ne  puis  r^iproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  i*exute.* 
Begtes  pour  la  ZHrecÜan  de  VEsprä,  in  (Euvre»,  toL  xL  p.  274.  See  al» 
PrincipeB  de  la  Philosophie^  part  i.  sec.  7,  voL  iii.  pL  06. 

"^  On  this  fiimous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  bioached  b/ 
Anselm,  see  Kmg'B  Life  of  Locke^  voL  iL  p.  133 ;  the  Benedictine  IBä,  HL 
de  la  France,  voL  ix.  pp.  417,  418;  MosheimU  £cciet.  Eid.  toL  L  p.  ^> 
and  CudworWe  InteUect.  Syet.  voL  ÜL  p.  383. 
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he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
pei'plexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ;  and,  the  compo' 
sition  being  thus  confiised,  he  often  ends  by  denying  the 
existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that 
in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.^^^ 

The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done 
to  the  old  theology  is  very  obvious.^^  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  transubstantiation,^^^ — ^but  they  were  likewise  directly 
opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally  indefensible,  and  far 
more  dängerous,  For  Descartes,  by  founding  a  philosophy 
which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human 
reasori,^**^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final 
causes,^^ — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long 
impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely , 


^  'Et  certes  Jamals  les  homines  ne  pourroient  s'^loigner  de  la  vraie 
connoissance  de  cette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seulement  porter  leur 
attention  sur  Tid^e  qu*ila  ont  de  Tetre  souverainement  parfait.  Mais  ceux 
qui  melent  quelques  autres  idäes  avec  celle-la  composent  par  ce  moyen  un 
oiea  chim^nque,  en  la  nature  duquel  il  7  a  des  cboses  qui  se  contrarient ; 
et,  apr^  Tavoir  ainsi  compos^,  ce  n'est  pas  merveille  s'ils  nient  qu'un  tel 
dieu^  qui  leur  est  repr^sentä  par  une  fausse  Id^e^  existe.'  Q£uvrea  de  Des» 
c(oie8,  vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

^  This  is  delicately  but  clearlj  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud, 
printed  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-36 :  see  in  particular  pp.  31, 
'31  And  Duclos  bluntly  says :  '  Si  depuis  la  r^volution  que  Descartes  a 
commenc^e,  les  th^ologiens  se  sont  ^loign^s  des  pbilosopbes.  c'est  que  ceux- 
ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiniment  les  tb^ologiens.  Une  pnilosopbie 
qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Texamen  devoit  les  efiQsiroucher.'  Duclos, 
mimairesj  voL  i.  p.  109. 

^  On  tbe  relation  of  tbe  Cartesian  pbilosopby  to  the  doctiine  of  trän» 
substantiation,  compare  Paimer*s  Treattse  on  the  Churchf  vol.  ii.  pp.  169, 
170,  with  HaÜam^s  lAt,  af  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  453 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed 
to  Ilobbes,  in  Aubrey^s  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he 
really  made  this  Observation,  had  no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a 
martyr. 

^  '  Le  caract^re  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  age  est  la  soumission  iL  une 
antorit^  autre  que  le  raison.  La  philosophie  moderne  ne  reconnait  que  Vau- 
torit^  de  la  raison.  C'est  le  cart&ianisme  qui  a  op^r^  cette  r^volution  däci- 
nve.'    Cousm,  Hist,  de  la  Philos,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  }>p.  258,  259. 

^^  'Nous  rejetterons  entiörement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des 
causes  finales.'  Principes  de  la  Phüos.  part  i.  see.  28,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes, 
70I  iii.  p.  81.  See  also  part  iii.  see.  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi, 
in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281.  Compare  Cousin,  Hid,  de  la  Philosophie, 
IL  a6rie^  yoL  ii.  p.  vi;  witii  Sprengd,  Htst,  de  la  Midecine,  yoL  t.  p.  203. 
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about  the  minds  of  men.^^^  At  the  same  time,  by  supff- 
seding  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weaken- 
ing  that  inordinate  respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then 
regarded.  In  another  matter,  still  more  iinportant,  be 
displayed  the  same  spirit,  and  met  with  the  same  success. 
With  such  energy  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  ofthat 
philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with  the  Christian 
theology/^^^his  authority  wez'e  entirelyoverthi'ownby  Des- 
cartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices,  for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during 
several  ceirturies,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men^ 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledge.^** 

^*^  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  caiues  in  Ü» 
inorgauic  sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in 
other  words,  eimply  means,  that  we  know  lesa  of  the  organic  world  thiD  of 
the  inorganic,  and  that  because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  moie ;  f^ 
here,  as  every  where  eise,  the  smaller  the  science  the  greater  the  supersti- 
tion.  WheweWs  PkUos,  of  the  Liduetive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  voL  L  pp.  620> 
627,  628  ;  and  his  Hid.  of  the  Ltduc.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431.  K  Üw 
guestion  were  to  be  deciaed  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough  to  appeil  to 
iBacon  and  Deecartes,  the  two  crreatest  writers  on  the  philoeophy  of  method 
in  the  seventeenth  Century,  ana  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  tl» 
few  persona  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  Positive,  to  be  the  giefttvät 
in  our  own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkere  have  all  re 
jected  the  study  of  final  causes,  which,  as  tney  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theo- 
logical  invasion  of  scientific  richts.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  hiä 
wi'ought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledi??, 
aee  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anat,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  489,  49.%  4iU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  555 ;  Penouard,  Mist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  237 ;  Spragt^ 
Hid,  de  la  Midecüie,  voL  ii.  pp.  220 ;  Geoffroy  Samt  iGlak-ej  MisL  dm  J^ 
malies  de  V  Organisation,  vol.  ui.  pp.  435,  4365  Herder,  Ideen  zur  GtsA.  ^ 
Menschheit,  vol.  iii.  p.  270 ;  Lawrence^ s  Ledtwres  on  Man,  p.  36 ;  and  Bw^^ 
TraitS  de  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

sis  <  Xyii  das  innigste  verbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  ^«o 
katholischen,  sondern  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  Landern.'  Tof^ 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  516.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Merseocd 
((Euvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  write^  in  1629,  '  La  th^oloffie,  laquelle  on  a  teile- 
zuent  assuiettie  a  Aribtote,  qu'ü  est  imposaible  d*expli^uer  une  autie  V^'^ 
aophie  qu  1  ne  semble  d'abord  qu'elle  soit  contre  la  foi.'  Oompai«  toL  tiL 
p.  344,  vol.  vüi.  pp.  281,  497. 

2**  Dr.  Brown  {Phüosophy  ofthe  Miftd,  Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  172)  callß  D»- 
cartes  '  that  illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowmg  the  authority  of  -w- 
totle,'  &c.  See  also  Duvemet,  Hitt.  de  la  Sorbonne,  voL  ii.  p.  192 ;  CVriff*, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  532  ;  and  Zockers  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  Tkift» 
I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of  appealing  to  Aristotle  «s  if  he  were 
infiftUiblei  and  is  very  difierent  from,  that  respect  which  is  natunlly  h^  ^^ 
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These  were  the  principal  Services  rendered  to  civiliza- 

tion  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced. 

The  analogy  between  him  and  Richelieu  is  veiy  striking, 

and  is  as  complete  as  their  relative  positions  would  allow. 

The  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  conterapt 

for  theological  interests,  the  same  indifference  to  tradi- 

tion,  the  same  detemiination  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 

past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modern  spirit,  is  seen 

alike  in  the  -writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  actions  of 

Richelieu.    What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was  the 

other  to  politics.    But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 

these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their 

success  was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but 

likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature 

of  their  labours  depended  on  themselves ;  the  way  in  which 

their  labours  were  received,  depended  on  their  contempo- 

raries.    Had  they  lived  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  their 

views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or,  if  noticed,  would 

have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fifteenth, 

or  early  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  genius  of  Descailes 

and  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  the  materials  neces- 

sary  to  their  work ;  their  comprehensive  minds  would, 

in  that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would 

have  awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would  have 

been  cast  upon  those  waters  which  retum  it  not  again. 

And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a 

case,  indifference  were  the  only  penalty  with  which  they 

would  be  visited.     It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 

not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  those  illustrious 

thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 

of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church 

had  not  risen  in  her  wrath —  if  Richelieu  had  not  been 

executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed^  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so 
conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcinj 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  shouh 

«  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient  thinkers.  Tho 
düTerence  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  Systems  is  touched  on 
nthec  hastily  in  Cudworth^s  Jht^lecL  Syst,  voL  i.  pp.  170;  17L 
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have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds — the  mere  fact  that  this  should 
nave  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  which, 
during  fif  ty  years,  had  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
With  suchrapidity  were  the  prejudices  ofthat  greatpeople 
dying  away,thatopmion8  utterly  subversive  of  theological 
traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes,  and 
put  in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  dearly  seen, 
that  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  litde 
or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  Century 
before,  it  would  have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for 
the  most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  Chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  diflScult  to  under- 
stand.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffiision  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England, 
toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails  which  would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of  this  Intro- 
duction,  it  is  enouff h  to  say,  that  French  literature  geoe- 
TBÜy  was,  at  this  period,  dlstinguished  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted, 
no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  genera- 
tion  which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and 
of  Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the 
disciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who 
far  outstripped  theirmasters.  The  resultwas,  that,  during 
the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of 
Louis  XI V.,^^  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  French- 
man  of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feelisg  — 
not  one  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time  ;^^ 

^*^  That  isj  in  1661,  when  Lotus  XIV.  fiist  assumed  the  gOTernment. 

^  M.  Barante  (Tableau  de  la  LUUrature  I^an^aiae,  pp.  26,  27)  noticcs 
'cette  indäpendance  dana  les  id^es,  ce  jugement  audacieiix  de  toates  choeea, 
qu'on  remarque  dans  Corneille,  dans  M^z^ray,  dans  Balzac,  daos  Saint^K^al^ 
oans  Lamothe-Levayer.'  To  these  may  be  added  Naud^,  Patin,  and  probabW 
Gassendi.  Compare  HaüanCt  Literat,,  of  Europe^  toI.  ii.  pp.  964,  ^5,  with 
MackinUMs  Etmcal  Phüos,  p.  116,  and  Lettres  de  Paiiny  toL  i.  p.  297,  roL  iL 
pp.  33, 186, 191,  242,  342,  490,  608,  yoL  iü.  p.  87, 
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but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 
spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even 
those  parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be 
aflfected  by  it,  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  neces- 
saiy  precursor  of  all  inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid 
improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most  thinking  and 
intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturaUy  opposed  by 
the  other  parts :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  x his  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  hiffhest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  govemmentof  a  ciyilized  country ;  since 
both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individual  exceptions,  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exi- 
gencies  of  an  advancing  nation  constantly  require.  But 
in  France,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  great  pro- 
gress ;  so  that,  not  ordy  among  thoughtful  men,  but  like- 
wise  among  the  Ignorant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was  seen 
that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  what- 
ever  may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the 
establishment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  li- 
berty,  which  have  only  been  recognized  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  against  preju- 
dices whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost  cause  them 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
human  mind.^^^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe- 
culations  of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Richelieu  should 

^^  The  increase  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
ridiculouB  assertioiiy '  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de  50^000  Athäes  dans  Paris  vers  Tan 
1023/  Baillet,  JugemeM  des  Sawms,  Paris,  1722, 4to,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  BaiUet 
hfl.«)  no  difficulty  in  rejecting  this  preposterous  Statement  (which  is  also  no- 
ticed  in  Coieridge^s  Lüeraru  Itemains,  vol.  i.  p,  306 ;  where,  however,  there 
u  apparently  a  confusion  between  two  different  periods) ;  but  the  spread 
of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  äIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  is  attested  by  a  great  variety 
of  evidence.  See  Mäm.  de  Madame  de  MoUeviUej  vol.  üi.  p.  62 ;  M6m,  de  Betz^ 
vol.  i.  p.  260 ;  Conrartf  Mhn,  p.  236  note ;  Des  E£auXj  IRstariettes,  vol.  vii. 
p.  143 ;  3£hn,  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  not«. 
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have  met  with  great  success.  The  System  of  Descart« 
exercised  immense  infiluence,  and  soon  pervaded  nesAj 
every  branch  of  knowledge/'^  The  policy  of  Richelieu 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  contmued  without 
the  slightest  difficull^  by  his  immediate  successor :  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  tx)  reverse  it  until  that  forable 
and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  fat4 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  coun- 
ter-reaction,  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be 
related  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  pre- 
sent  we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events  which 
took  place  in  France  before  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the 
govemment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  Xlll. 
also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no 
influence  in  public  afiairs.  During  his  minority,  the  go- 
vemment was  administered,  avowedlv  by  his  mother,  but 
in  reality  by  Mazarin ;  a  man  who,  though  in  every  poiiit 
inferior  to  Kichelieu,  had  imbibedsomethingof  hisspirit, 
and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the  policy  ofthat 
great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.^^  He, 
influenced  partly  by  theexample  of  his  predece8Sor,partly 
by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  hw  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  dis- 

*^  Yolumes  miglit  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Desctttes^  widch  w 
seen,  not  only  in  Bubjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philooophj,  bot 
eyen  in  thoee  apparenüj  remote  from  it.  Compare  JBrauisaüj  Examm  du 
Doctrines  MidicaleB^  toI.  ii.  pp.  55  seq. ;  LeUre$  de  Palint  ▼ol.  iü*  P*  1^« 
Sprengel,  Mid.  de  Irt  MSdecme,  voL  iv.  p.  238 ;  Cuvietf  ffüL  de§  Scimat^ 
part  u.  pp.  327,  332,  352,  363 ;  Stäudiiny  Geschichle  der  theolo^iadem  WU- 
iensc?utßenf  vol.  i.  p.  263 ;  Tennemamiy  Geech.  der  FhHoi.  toI.  x.  pp.  285  seq. ; 
Huetw»  de  lUlnu  ad  eum  pertinentibiis,  pp.  35,  206,  296,  385-389 :  Motkäm* 
Ecde$,  Htd.  vol.  ii.  p.  258;  Dacier,  Rapport  HiäaHqfie,  p.  334;  Ledie$ 
Not,  Philo$.  p.  121 ;  Sloffesj  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneOe,  Paris,  1766,  tqL  t. 
pp.  94, 106,  137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  318,  449;  Tkonum't  Eid. 
of  ChemUtryj  vol.  i.  p.  195 ;  Qmirard,  France  La,  tcL  iii.  p.  273. 

^^  On  the  connezion  between  Richelieu  and  Masarin,  see  SUmemdif  BitL 
des  Fnm^üf  voL  xxiii.  pp.  400,  530 ;  and  a  curions,  though,  perhap,  apo- 
cryphal  anecdote  in  TaUemant  des  RSatLVy  HidorteUeSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  3S\f  ^. 
In  1636  there  was  noticed  '  T^troite  union'  between  Richelieu  and  jybiaiin. 
Le  Vaeeor,  Hid,  de  Lome  XIII,  voL  viiL  part  iL  p.  187. 
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turb  them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.^^ 
Hi8  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  f^^  and, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants  again  to  hold  those  synods  which  their  own  violence 
had  been  the  means  of  interrupting.^^^  Between  the  death 
of  Richelieu  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  pun- 
ished  for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  govemment,  so 
far  from  protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  dis- 
played  that  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy. 
Richelieu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  taken  the  bold 
Step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies ; 
and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without 
regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  no  govemment  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIIL, 
whose  personal  feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  en- 
lightened  measures  of  his  great  minister,  was  ofiended  by 
this  magnanimous  disregard  of  ancient  prejudices ;  his 
piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Catholic  soldiers  being 
commanded  by  heretics;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow 
no  Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^^ 
Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his 

^  'Mazarin  n'aroit  ni  fiui&tisine  ni  esorit  pers^cuteur.'  Sumondi^ 
Bid.  des  J'VimcaiSf  yoL  zxiy.  p.  531.  That  ne  dia  not  penecute  the  Pro- 
testants is  gruagingly  confessed  in  Felice^s  Hist,  of  the  Protestamts  of  Franoej 
p.  202.    See  alm  lÜmedUy's  Beformed  SeUgion  m  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

"*  He  confinned  it  in  July  1643.  See  Benoid,  Hut.  de  PJEdä  de  J^antea, 
ToL  iii.  appendix,  p.  3 ;  and  Quickes  Synodicon  in  Galiia,  vol.  L  p.  ciii. 

^'  In  16599  there  was  assemhled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of 
which  Said,  ^  It  is  now  fifteen  jears  sinoe  we  had  a  national  synod.'  Quick^^ 
SifHoduxm  m  Galiia,  vol.  iL  p.  517. 

^'  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king^  'que  cette  dignit^ 
ne  seroit  plus  accord^e  a  des  protestans.'  Sismondi,  Mistoire  des  Fran^ais, 
Tol.  xziv.  p.  65. 
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point,  is  doubtfiil  ;^^  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four 
months  after  bis  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  wss 
bestowed  upon  Turenne,  the  most  able  of  all  tbe  Protes- 
tant generals.^^  And  in  the  very  next  year,  Gassion, 
another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  tne  same  dignity ;  thus 
affordmg  the  stränge  spectacle  of  the  highest  militaiy 
power  in  a  great  CathoUc  country  wielded  by  two  nien 
against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weaiy  of 
directing  her  anathemas.^^^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin, 
on  mere  grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Crom  well ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since 
he  was  soiled  by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy, 
and  of  regicide.^^^  Finally,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this 
pupil  of  Richelieu's^^^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  Pjrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were  scri- 
ously  weakened,  and  great  injuryinflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.^^ 

'^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before 
his  death  he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed :  *  II 
ne  Toulut  pas  mourir  sans  avoir  exhort^  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  markbAux 
de  la  Force  et  de  Chatillon  ä  se  faire  Catholiques.  Benoist,  Süt  de  C£dä 
de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  bj  Le  Va^äor, 
Mist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  786. 

^^  Lotus  XIII.  died  in  May  1643^  and  Turenne  was  made  Tnar«b*l  in  tke 
September  foUowing.    Lavallie,  Hist.  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  üi.  pp.  14^,  151. 

^  Sismondi  (Hut.  des  Dran^ais,  voL  xxiv.  p.  65^  makes  the  appointmfnt 
of  Gassion  in  1644 ;  according  to  Mont^lat  {mSmaires,  voL  i.  p.  437)  it  wis 
at  the  end  of  1643.  There  are  some  Singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  l^ 
HistorieUes  de  Taüemant  des  lUauXy  vol.  v.  pp.  167-180 ;  and  an  aocoimt  nf 
his  death  in  Mim,  de  MaUeviüey  voL  iL  p.  290^  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last 

■^T  The  Pope  especiaUy  was  offended  by  this  alliance  (JRank^y  dU  PSpite^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  168,  compared  with  VaughatCs  Cromweä,  voL  i.  n.  348,  voL  ii. 
p.  124)  :  and,  judging  from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  j«rtv  in 
Englana  was  irritatä  by  it.  Clarendon* s  Hist.  ofthe  BebeOion,  pp.  w^,  fOO. 
Contemporary  notices  of  this  Union  between  the  cardinal  and  tne  regidde, 
will  be  found  in  Mim,  de  Betz,  vol.  i.  p.  349 ;  Mim  de  MonU^  vd.  iL 
p.  478^oL  iii.  p.  23 ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  ü.  pp.  183,  302,  426;  Marchmtd, 
Biet,  Hittorique,  voL  ii.  p.  66;  Mem,  of  Sir  P/ul^  Warwick,  p.  377;  Mar- 
ris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

"'  De  Retz  (Mimoires,  vol.  i.  p.  69),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Mazaiin 
'son  disciple.'  And  at  p.  66  he  adds,  'comme  il  maichoit  sur  les  pas  da 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qui  avoit  achev^  de  d^truire  toutes  les  anciennes 
maximes  de  T^tat'  Compare  Mim,  de  MotteviÜe^  voL  iL  p.  18 ;  and  Mim, 
de  la  Bochrfouüouldf  voL  L  p.  444. 

*^  On  the  open  affixmt  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Bänke,  die  Pi^ute, 
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But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of 
Mazarin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that 
great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people 
attempted  to  carry  into  politics  the  insubordinate  spirit 
which  had  already  displayed  itself  in  literature  and  in  re- 
ligion.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similarity  between 
this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  taking 
place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  accurate 
to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between 
them  is  very  striking.  In  both  couutries,  the  civil  war 
was  the  first  populär  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  speculative,  and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism. 
In  both  countries,  incredulity  was  foUowed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  numiliation 
of  the  crown ;  for  Richelieu  was  to  the  French  church 
what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English  church.  In  both 
countries  there  now  first  arose  that  great  product  of  civi- 
lization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by  pouring 
forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.^^  In  both  countries,  the  struggle 

rol.  iii  p.  159:  'An  dem  pyrenäischen  Frieden  nahm  er  aucH  nicht  ein- 
mal mehr  einen  scheinharen  Antheil :  man  vermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten 
zuzulassen:  kaum  wurde  seiner  noch  darin  gedacht'  The  consequences 
&nd  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed  by  M.  Ranke. 

^  '  La  presse  jouissait  d'une  enti^re  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la 
Fronde,  et  le  public  prenait  un  tel  int^ret  aux  d^bats  politiques,  que  les 
Pamphlets  se  däbitaient  quelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  miUe  exem- 
plairf«/     Samte-Aulaire^  Hid.  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  299.     Tallemant  des 


sortes  de  libelles  et  de  diffamations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la  ville 
Sans  permission  du  magistrat.'  Mem.  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  Century,  see  MSm,  de  Lend,  vol.  i.  p.  162 ;  MSm,  de  Motte-' 
^^,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288,  289 ;  Ldtres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  517 ; 
Monteil,  Hid.  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  176. 

In  England,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
the  Star-chamber  {Biac%done^s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  152)  j  but  it  is  evident 
^m  the  literature  of  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power 
^sa  in  reality  in  abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freelj  through 
the  press ;  and  it  is  said,  that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  restoration,  there  were  published  from  30,(X)Ü  to  50,000  pamphlets. 
Morgan* s  Phoenix  Britannicm,  1731,  4to,  pp.  iii.  557;    CarlyW»  Cromweü, 
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was  between  retrogression  and  progress ;  between  tho8e 
who  clung  to  tradition,  and  those  wno  longed  for  Innova- 
tion; while,  in  both,  the  contest  assumed  the  extemal 
form  of  a  war  between  king  andparliament,  the  king  being 
the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament  the  representative 
of  the  present.    And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities, 
there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  wWch 
these  two  great  events  coineide.     This  is,  that  both  of 
them  were  eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire, 
not  of  propagating  religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil 
liberty.     The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebellion 
I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  evidence  in  its  original  sources. 
In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same  result,  but  we 
can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.    In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  were  carried  on  witii  the  fervour  of 
a  Crusade.     Early  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  hostilities 
again  broke  out ;  but  though  the  efforts  of  the  govemment 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels :  the  ob- 
ject  being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a  fec- 
tion.    This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.    That  generation  passing 
away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
French  intellect,  the  aJteration  was  stUl  more  remarkable. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principles  of  the  great  sc'eptical 
thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their 
natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  diffused  among  the  educated 
classes,  had  influenced,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  they  were  received,  but  also  those  by 

ToL  i  p.  4 ;  8outhey*B  Cammonpiace  Book,  thiid  aeries,  p.  449.  See  iäin,  on 
this  great  moyement  of  the  press,  Bates's  Account  of  the  lote  ThmUet,_gut  L 
p.  78;  Buldrode's  Menunrs,j^,  4;  JBoweWs  LeUers,  p.  354;  JHiurf'i  Mut,  of 
NewgptgperSf  voL  i.  p.  45 ;  Oarendon'a  MiaL  o/tMe  JtebeBiomj  p.  81 ;  NuMf* 
La,  Anee.  voL  iv.  pp.  86, 102. 
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whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  fiwjt,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have  thrown  doubt 
on  the  populär  opinions  of  an  age,  can  neverfail,  in  some 
degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.^^^  In  such  cases,  none  are  en- 
tirely  safe :  the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly 
unsettled ;  those  who  outwardly  preserve  the  appearance 
of  orthodoxy,  offen  unconsciously  waver ;  they  cannot  en- 
tirely  resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they 
always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion,  that  vrhen  ability  is 
on  one  side,  and  ignoi-ance  on  the  other,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignorance  may 
be  wrong. 

Thus  it  feil  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theologi- 
cal  animosities  subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which 
it  was  conducted,  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  cause ;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
Society,  that  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  set  it  up  as 
the  pretext.^^*"*  Finally,  there  came  the  great  days  of  the 
Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  f^  and 
in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  an 
arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 


»^  Dugald  Stewart  (Phüos.  of  the  Mind.  vol.  i.  p.  357)  says,  '  Nothing 
can  b«  more  just  than  the  obeervation  of  rontenelle^  that  '^  the  number  of 
thoee  who  believe  in  a  System  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in 
the  least,  add  to  its  cre^bility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of 
ity  has  a  tendencj  to  diminish  it/'  *  Compare  with  this  Neicman  on  Develop" 
maUf  Lond.  1845,  p.  31 ;  and  the  remark  of  Hylas  in  Berkeley' s  Works,  edit 
1843,  voL  i.  pp.  151, 152,  first  dialogue. 

^  Compare  Capefigue*a  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage  in  M^m,  de  Honan,  vol.  i.  p.  317 ;  where  Kohan  contrasts  the  religioua 
wars  he  was  engaged  in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those 
Teiy  different  wars  which  had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 


sttempt  'ä  faire  aboutir  notre  parti  a  une  guerre  de  religioi 
Lenet,  yol.  i.  p.  319.  Even  the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether 
or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ;  but  that  if  he  were  a  partizan  of  Mazarin. 
he  was  sure  to  be  damned :  '  IIa  diaoient  qu'^tant  mazarin,  il  falloit  qulf 
fat  damn^.'    Lenei,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 


i 
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purposes ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if 
to  make  this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  a  man 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was 
notorious,^^  and  of  whom  a  great  historian  has  said,  *  he 
is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who  carried  on  a  civil  war 
without  making  religion  the  pretence/^«« 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years 
which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French 
intellect  developed  itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  both  countries,  the  mind,  according  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions  of  its  growth,  firet  doubted  what  it  had  lon^be- 
lieved,  and  then  tolerated  what  it  had  long  hated.  That 
this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or  capricious  combiDa- 
tion,is  evident,  not  onlyfrom  general  arguments,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from  another 
circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order  of 
events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and 
science.  In  both  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore 
the  same  ratio  to  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  influenae, 
although  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  diflferent  periods. 
We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  superstitions  somewhat 

^^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.    He  sajs  (Mfm, 

■atdsii» 

ooarrir 

noo 

U 

servitude,  la  prechoit  äux  autres  sous  letitre  d'ob^issance.'  See  also  the 
Temark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  (Mein,  de  Jofy,  p.  209,  edit  Petitot,  1825) ; 
and  the  account  ffiven  bj  Tallemant  des  R^aux,  who  knew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  witn  him,  HütorietteSj  voL  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  same  tendencr 
is  illustrated^  thou^h  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  converaation  whicn 
Charles  IL,  when  in  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preseired  in 
ClarendovCs  Hist.  of  the  üebeüüm,  p.  806,  and  is  worth  Consulting  merelr  as 
an  instance  of  the  purely  secular  yiew  that  De  Retz  always  took  of  political 
affairs. 

"^  *  Cet  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  ^veque  en  France  qui  ait  fait 
uneguerre  civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr^täxte.'  SAde  de  Louis  XI  Vf 
in  CEuore»  de  VMUre,  voL  xix.  p.  201. 
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earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do ;  and  thus,  being 
the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that  great  people  in 
producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments, 
we  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in^he  order 
of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intel- 
lectual  excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we 
were  before  the  French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and 
that,  chronologically,  the  same  proportion  was  preservcd 
as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pas- 
cal,^^^  Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  Massinger  and  Racine, 
Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet.  These 
eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  Institute 
a  comparison  between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to 
observe  is,  that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  de- 
partment,  the  greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  pre- 
ceded  the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  The  dif- 
ference,  running  as  it  does  through  all  the  leading  topics, 
is  far  too  regulär  to  be  considered  accidental.  And  as  few 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and  inherent  supe- 
riority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered,  and  which  has  produced  this  difi^erence,  not  in  their 
knowled^e,  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  ap- 
peared.  Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require 
much  penetration.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French 
were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when  the  develop- 
ment  had  fairly  begun,  the  antecedents  of  its  success  were 
among  both  people  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  therefore, 
cleai',  according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  development  must  be 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.    It  is  clear  that 

**  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  togetber,  as  the  two  most 
sublime  theological  writers  eitner  coimtry  bas  produced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as 
inferior  to  Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 
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the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.*^  It  is 
clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  becaase, 
looking  on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom^tiiey 
degrade  the  present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate 
the  past :  feelings  which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man, 
stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  im* 
pair  his  judgment,  and,  under  pret^nce  of  humblingtbe 
pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more 
than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his  reason  alone  has 
enabled  him  to  eraerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land,  is,  indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
considered  it,  seems  complcte  in  all  its  parts.  To  som  up 
the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both 
countries  followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their 
scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  literature,  and  in 
their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there  broke  out  a  civil 
war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  many 
respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the  in- 
surgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated; 
ind  the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  govemments  of  the 
two  nations  were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  in  1660  by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.*» 
But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  At  this  point  there 
began  a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  countries  ;'^ 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  Century,  iinül 

''^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  poiMooood  notion  thi» 
connezioiiy  whioh  he  expreasee  conrersely,  bat  with  equal  truth :  'rnoins  on 
sait,  moins  on  doute ;  moins  on  a  ddcouvert,  moins  on  voit  ce  qui  n0te  a 

döcouvrir Quand  les  hommes  sont  ignorana,  il  est  aiad  de  tont  flavoir/ 

Discours  en  Sorbonney  in  (Euvres  de  Ikttgot,  toL  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

*^  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  anthoritf  oier 
Louis.  See  SiMe  de  IJouis  XlVy  in  (Euvres  de  Vokatre,  toL  xix.  pp.  31^ 
319;  and  LavaliSe,  Hid,  des  Frmu^y  vol.  iii.  p.  196 :  so  that,  as  Moate^ 
sajs  {MSm,  vol.  iii.  p.  111), '  On  doit  appeler  ce  temps^U  le  oommeDcement 
du  r^gne  de  Louis  Xl  V.'  The  pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  tfter  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  assumea  the  goyemment,  is  related  bj  BrialD^ 
who  was  present    MSm,  de  Brtenne,  yoL  ii.  pp.  154-156. 

*^  Bj  Ulis  I  mean,  that  the  diyei^gence  now  first  beeame  dear  to  eraj 
observer ;  but  the  origin  of  the  diyexgenoe  dates  from  a  mach  earlier  p6R«it 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  the  national 
prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more  sanguinary^ 
more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  fortunes  of 
such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that  a 
knowledgeof  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
Standing  of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  other  events  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently  of  its  scientific  interest,  will  have  a  high  practical 
value.  It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  have 
begun  to  understand,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain  principles 
having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success 
are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers, 
when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims. 
It  will  show  the  intimate,  connexion  between  knowledge 
aud  liberty ;  between  an  increasing  civüization  and  an 
advancing  democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive 
nation,  there  is  required  a  progressive  polity ;  that,  within 
certain  limits,  Innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security ; 
that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements 
of  Society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also 
widens  its  entrance ;  and  that,  even  in  a  matenal  point 
of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain  either  prosperous  or 
safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extendingtheir 
power,  enlarging  their  privüeges,  and,  so  to  say,  incorpo- 
rating  themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  State. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil 
war,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great 
truths  f^^  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon 
other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  ac- 
count,  therefore,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations  we  have  been 

"^  That  18  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  thej  are  still 
deniod  by  innumerable  politicians,  who;  nevertheless,  ausist  in  canying  them 
bto  effect^  fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing 
men  into  reform  under  the  ^retext  that  b]^  each  chaoge  they  are  retonüng  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bntish  confititauon. 
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comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  truths,  have  adopted 
views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in  other  matters, 
their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very  similar. 
Or,  to  State  the  question  in  other  words,  wehave  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their 
scepticism,  and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped 
short  in  their  politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which 
had  efiected  such  great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  so  unprepared  for  liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
eflPorts  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  feil  under  the  des- 
potism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even  cared  to  resist  it; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the 
meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intoler- 
able  bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
existence  ofthat  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous 
and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  ob- 
Stade  with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contend. 
This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  alwap 
been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 
among  the  French,  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  day, 
to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their 
trade  has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies 
which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  System  has  effectually  de- 
stroyed.  It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  relation  between  producers  and  consumers;  to 
force  into  existence  manufactures  which  otherwise  would 
never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  re- 
quired ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers,  di- 
minish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those 
profitable  Channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always 
compel  it  to  flow. 
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When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade, 
these  are  its  inevitable  resulte.  When  it  is  carried  into 
politics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  patemal  govem- 
ment,  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
or  in  a  few  privileged  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into 
theology,  it  produces  a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous 
clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guardians 
of  refigion,  and  every  Opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as 
an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are  the  marks  by 
which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a  very 
eariy  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending 
to  discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter, 
endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote 
to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect, 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 


Note  to  p.  544.  Descartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  visit  to  Christma ;  so  tHat, 
etrietly  speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  telt  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
argunient ,  because  the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and 
not  being  prohibited,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe, 
had  be  remained  in  his  own  country.  To  burn  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive 
Step  tban  to  suppress  a  book ;  and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong 
enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have  accom- 
pliahed  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HI8T0BT  09  THE  PROTECTITE  SPIRI7,  AHD  O0MPABI8ON  OF  IT  IK  FSAUCE  AID 

SNOLAKIX 

Whek,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  the  Roman 
empire  was  broken  up,  there  foUowed,  as  is  weU  known,  a 
long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  tbe 
ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions. 
During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
clergy  were  supreme :  they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they  wererespected  as  men 
of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  ofthose  idle 
conceits  of  which  European  science  then  consisted ;  and 
because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
lives  of  the  fathers,  firom  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for 
aboutfivehundredyears,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men 
reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance. 
But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unable  to  extin^uish,  began 
to  display  its  power,  and  msperse  the  mists  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances,  whicn  itwould 
be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  dispersion  to  take 
place  at  diflferent  times  in  different  countries.  However, 
speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventn  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth  Cen- 
tury there  was  no  nation  now  caUed  civilized,  upon  whom 
the  light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  be- 
tween  the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time 
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their  superstition  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would 
avail  little  to  measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  dark- 
ness.  Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the 
earlier  period,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  in  many 
respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  barrier  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits.  But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly 
to  reasoning  as  long  as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^ 
While  they  were  the  only  guardians  of  knowledge,  they 
were  eager  to  promote  its  interests.  Now,  however,  it 
was  fallmg  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming  possessed 
by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dangerous :  it  must  be  re- 
duced  to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there 
first  became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments, 
the  torturings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  eontrivances 
by  which  the  church  vamly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
that  had  tumed  against  her.^  From  that  moment  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great 
parties, — ^the  advocates  of  inquiry,  and  the  advocates  of 

'  'Toute  influence  qu'on  acoordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvaity  dans  les 
Premiers  temps^  qu'ötre  fayorable  au  clerg^/  Meyer,  Institut,  Judic,  yol.  i. 
p.4Ö8. 

*  Eariy  in  tbe  eleyenth  centuiy  the  clergy  fitst  began  systematically  to 
repress  independent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for 
tbemselyes.  Ck)mpare  Sismondi,  Hid»  des  Drangais,  yol.  iy.  pp.  145,  146 ; 
Neander's  Eist,  ofthe  Ckurch,  yoL  vi.  pp.  865,  866;  Prescotfs  Eist,  of  JRsr- 
dinand  and  Isabeua,  yol.  i.  p.  261  note.  Before  this,  euch  a  policy,  as  Sis- 
mondi  jusüy  observes,  was  not  required :  '  Pendant  plusieurs  eitles,  T^glise 
n'ayoit  ^t^  troubl^  par  aucune  h^r^e ;  Tignorance  ^toit  trop  compldte,  la 
•ournission  trop  aeryile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que  lea  questiona  qui 
avoient  si  long-temps  ezerc^  la  8ubtilit6  des  Greca  fuasent  semement  com- 
prisea  par  les  Latins.'  Ab  knowledge  adyanced,  tbe  Opposition  between  in« 
qairy  and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  Century  the  popea  first  formally  called  on  the 
lecular  nower  to  punish  heretics ;  and  the  earliest  Constitution  addressed  'in- 
quisitoribus  hiereticfB  prayitatis'  is  one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer^  Inst,  Jud, 
^pL  iL  pD.  554, 556.  See  also,  on  this  movement,  UwenUy  Eist,  de  rinoüi- 
wftbfi,  yoL  i.  p.  125,  yol.  iy.  p.  284.  In  1222  a  synod  assembled  at  Oxford 
caused  an  apostate  to  be  bumed ;  and  this,  says  Lingard  (Eist,  of  England, 
Tol.  ii.  n.  14S),  'is,  I  belieye,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
Englana  on  the  giound  of  leligion.'  Gompare  Wrigkt^s  Biog,  Brit,  Lit. 
voL  iL  p.  444. 
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belief;  a  stniggle  which,  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interestsof 
reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress 
and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  füture,  and  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting  point  of  modern  civi- 
lization.  From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however 
faintly,  to  assert  ite  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every 
people  has  depended  upon  their  obedience  to  his  dictates, 
and  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to 
its  Standard  the  whole  of  their  actions.  To  understand, 
therefore,  the  original  divergence  of  France  and  England, 
we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intel- 
lect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the 
history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period 
there  sprung  up  the  feudal  System;  a  vast  scheme  of 
polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  rüde  people  among  whom  it 
arose.^  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the  feudal  Sys- 
tem was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  or£:anize  society  accord- 
tag  U,  tempo,»!,  not  »=cokn^  to  »pStual  ci«=n^st«>c«, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  ammgemcnt  bemg  merely  the  poj- 

'  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Englüh  Cotnmomreakh,  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvL)  says,  'It  ä 
generally  admitted;  by  the  best  authorities,  that  firom  about  the  derentk 
Century  benefices  acquired  the  name  of  fiefs  or  feuds; '  and  RobertsoD  {State 
of£urcpey  note  viii.  in  Works,  p.  393)  supposes  that  the  word  fnuban  does 
not  occur  before  1008.  But  according  to  M.  Guizot  {CtviUsatum  m  Fnw*, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  238),  Ml  apparait,  poor  la  premi^re  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Cludea 
le  Gros  en  884.'  Tnis  is  a  question  more  curious  than  important;  once 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  did  not» 
and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  centuiy  at  the  earllest:  inasmodi  a^ 
the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive  an  institutioa 
impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {Essais  swr  PHisi,  de  I^nmct,  f-^i 
rigntly  says, '  Au  X*  siöcle  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouroiw  «ociiux 
acquirent  quelque  fixit^.'    See  also  his  CivüiiaUon  6»  Etsrope,  p.  90. 
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Session  of  land,  and  the  Performance  of  certain  military 
and  pecuniary  Services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  European  civiliza- 
tion,  because  it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public 
polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recog- 
nized  place  f  and  hence  there  foUowed  that  struggle  be- 
tween  feudality  and  the  church,  which  has  been  observed 
by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to 
Dotice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  pro- 
bably  not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form. 
Instead  of  being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead 
of  men  looking  up  to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the 
nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  vast  move* 
ment,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors  of  land 
were  now  being  organized  into  an  hereditary  aristocracy  .^ 
In  the  tenth  Century,  we  find  the  first  surnames  :^  by  me 

*  'La  terre  est  tout  dana  ce  sj^tSme Le  s^töme  f^odal  est  comme 

ime  religion  de  la  terre.'  Origmes  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michekt,  vol.  iL 
p.  302.  '  Le  caractdre  de  la  föodalit^i  c'^tait  la  pr^ominance  de  la  riaUU 
mi  la  penonnaUU,  de  la  terre  sur  rhomme/  £&chbach,  Etüde  du  Droü, 
p.  256. 

^  According  to  the  social  and  polilical  arrangements  from  tlie  fourth  to 
the  tenth  centmy,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were 
freed  from  '  buraens  of  the  state,'  and  were  not  ohliged  to  engage  in  military 
Services  unless  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  Neander*8  Hist,  of  the 
ChitrcJty  vol.  ÜL  p.  195,  vol.  v.  pp.  133,  140 ;  and  Petrie's  Ecclesiast,  Archit, 
p.  382.  But  iinaer  the  feudal  System  this  immunity  was  lost;  and  in  regard 
to  performing  Services  no  Separation  of  classes  was  admitted.  '  After  the 
feudal  polity  became  establisned,  we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  dispen- 
sation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.'    HaUam^a  Suppletnental  Notes,  p.  120 ;  and  for 


4.'^ :  so  that,  as  this  writer  says,  p.  21 5, '  Ohaque  seigneur  lai'c  avait  gagn6 
pereonnellement  ä  la  r^volution  qui  forma  le  gouvemement  fi^al  \  mais  les 
^veques  et  les  abb^,  en  devenant  souverains  dans  leurs  terres^  perdirent  au 
contraire  beaucoup  de  leur  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignit^.' 

^  The  great  change  of  tuming  life-possessions  of  land  into  hereditary 
possessions,  began  late  in  the  nintn  Century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a 
oapitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Auen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  210 ; 
iSpence's  Origin  of  the  Lttwa  o/Europe,  pp.  282,  301;  Meyer,  Instü,  Jwhciaires, 
ToL  i.  p.  206. 

^  That  sumames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  Century,  is  stated  bj  the  most 
competent  authorities.  See  Sismondi,  Hist.  des  Pranf^ais,  vol.  lii.  pp.  452- 
455 ;  HaOanCs  Middle  Ages,  voL  i.  p.  138 ;  Monteü,  Hid,  des  divers  Etats 

VOL.  I.  0  0 
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eleventh  Century  most  of  the  great  Offices  had  become 
hereditary  in  the  leading  families :®  and  in  the  twelfth 
Century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other 
heraldic  devices,  which  long  nourished  the  conceitof  the 
nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  descendants  as  marb 
of  that  superiority  of  birth  to  which,  during  many  ages, 
all  other  superiority  was  considered  subordinate/ 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With 
the  consolidatxon  ofits  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  re- 
ference  to  the  Organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  ;^^  and  the  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually 
displaced  in  government,  and  in  the  general  fiinctioDs  of 
authority,  the  clergy«  among  whom  the  opposite  principle 
of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established.^^  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modern 
protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  anstocratic  power; 

ToL  üi.  p.  268 ;  Feine's  Ecdesiast,  ArchÜ,  pp.  277,  342.  Koch  (TabUoH  dm 
lUvohätons,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  erroneoualj  a&js,  ^c'esi  pareiUement  aux  croiatdes 
que  TEurope  doit  Tusage  des  sumomB  de  famiUe ; '  a  double  mistake,  boü 
as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  sumamea,  beinff  put 
of  a  large  social  movemeii^  can  under  no  cbcumstaaces  be  ascribea  to  t 
emgle  event. 

^  On  this  procera  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfüi  centurTt  com- 
pare  HaUanCa  Supplemental  Not$$,  pp.  97,  d8 ;  Daüymple'9  Bist.  o/FemU 
Froperti/f  p.  21 ;  Klimrath,  Hid.  du  jDraäf  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higb«; 
than  the  twelfth  Century,  see  Haüam^s  MiddU  Ageg^  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  1-39: 
Ledioich,  AfUiquäiea  of  Ireland,  pp.  231,  232 ;  Grames  du  DroU.  in  (Eutrm 
de  Michelet,  vol.  ü.  p.  382. 

»®  For,  as  Lerminier  says  (FKüoa,  du  Droä,  voL  i.  p.  17),  'la  loi  fSodale 
n'est  au^  chose  que  la  terre  ^leväe  k  la  souverainet^.'  On  the  dedine  of 
the  church  in  oonsequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see 
Sismandi,  HUt.  des  Pranqaie,  voL  iii.  p.  440,  voL  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  oountrr, 
one  fact  may  be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  eaniest  encroachmentd  of 
laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth  Century,  we  find  no  instance  is 
England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  *  to  the  keeping  of  a  laymm.* 
CampbdFi  Chancdlors^  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

*^  Celibacy,  on  account  of  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated, 
and  in  some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  fiist  graenl 
and  decisive  movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury, before  which  time  it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  oonstantly  disobered. 
See  Neander's  Hiä.  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  61,  62,  72, 93, 94  note, 
YoL  vü.  pp.  127-131 ;  Äfosheim's  JEcdes.  Eid.  voL  i  pp.  248, 249 ;  JScebdm's 
Bngluh  Antiq,  p.  95. 
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since  that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
cover^  under  which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  great 
religious  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  Century ;  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
tective  principle  that  opposed  it.  Bat,  reaerving  this  for 
future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  Engknd,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and 
mfused  into  thema  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which 
was  usual  in  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  Century,  and 
therefore  while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of 
formation,  England  was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of 
Nonnandy,  who  naturallyintroducedthe  polity  existing  in 
his  own  country.^^  But,  in  his  hands,  it  underwent  a  mo- 
dification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general 
of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,^* 
was  able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages 
which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
Population,  were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on 
almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their  own  security. 
Of  this,  William  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  grant- 
iflg  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  crown,  he 
prevented  the  barons^*  from  possessing  that  power  which 

"  Where  it  was  particidarly  floupishing-:  'In  föodalit^  fut  organisöe  en 
Nonnandieplus  fbitement  et  plus  syst^matiquement  que  partout  aüleuis  en 
France.'  Klitnrath,  Travaux  mr  VHid,  du  Droit,  toL  i.  p.  130.  The  '  cou- 
turne  de  Normandie'  was,  at  a  much  later  period,  onlj  to  De  found  in  the  old 
'  CTand  coutumier.'  Klimrath^  voL  ii.  p.  16Ö.  On  the  pecnliar  tenacity  with 
Wliich  the  NormanB  clung  to  it,  see  Lettrea  €PAguesseaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  225^  226 : 
'accoutumÖB  ä  respecter  leur  contume  comme  T^vangile.' 

"  Miüs's  J£ut.  of  Chitxdty,  vol.  i.  p.  387  j  Turner* s  Bist,  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  390;  voL  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenazr  troops  were  also  employed  hy  his  immediate 
eoccesflon.     Grose*»  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

^^  On  the  different  meaninp  attached  to  the  woid  'baron/  compare 
KUTnrathjHid,  du  Droit,  vol.  li.  p.  40,  with  Meuer,  UnstiL  JudiciaireSf  vol.  i. 
p.  105.  bat  M.  Gmzot  says,  what  seems  most  ukely,  'il  est  probable  que 
ce  Dom  fut  commun  originairement  k  tons  les  vasaaux  imm^diats  de  la 
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they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  thcy 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  tbat 
the  most  powerfiil  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the 
law,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  authority  of  the  ting.^  In- 
deed,  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  William, 
shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all  the  landowners  to 
render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely  neglecting  that 
peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each  vassal 
was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.^* 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different. 
In  that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  kuids,  not  so 
muöh  by  grant,  as  by  prescription.^^  A  character  of  an- 
tiquity  was  thus  thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when 
added  to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise  on  their  ownestates  all  the  fanctions  of  independent 
sovereigns.^®  Even  when  they  received  their  first  great 
check,  under  Philip  Augustus,^®  they,  in  his  reign,  and 
indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in 
England.  Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of 
coining  money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England, 
even  to  the  greatest  nobles.^^     But  in  France  it  was  ex- 

couroxme,  li^  au  roi  per  gerviHum  rmUUn^,  par  le  Bervioe  de  cheriliei.' 
JEasaiSfj^.  266. 

^^  Meyer,  InstU.  Judic.  voL  i.  p.  242 ;  TWmar'«  JBuL  of  Enj^emd,  toL  iii. 
p.  220.  The  same  policy  of  reducinff  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Heozr 
fL,y  who  destroyed  the  baronial  casues.  7\arner,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.  Compam 
Lmfford,  vol.  L  pp.  315,  371. 

i<  '  Deinde  coepit  homagia  hominum  totius  Anglisd,  et  juramentum  fide- 
litatis  cujuscumque  easent  feodi  yel  tenementi.'  Matthai  fFedmonad.  Flora 
jffistoriarum,  yoL  ii.  p.  9. 

^^  See  some  ^ood  remarks  on  thifi  difference  between  the  French  and 
English  nobles^  in  Haüame  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  d9. 100.  Mablj  (O&mt- 
vaUoM,  vol.  i.  p.  60)  says :  '  en  effet,  on  n^gligea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  pzemiere 
race,  de  conserver  les  titres  primordiaux  de  ses  poeseaaioos.'  Aa  to  the  old 
customarv  French  law  of  prescription,  fiee  Qirauidj  PricU  de  VAMcim  Droä, 
pp.  79,  80. 

"  Mdbhf,  Obserwdions  sur  VHist,  de  Frtmce,  vol.  i.  pp.  70, 162, 178. 

^*  On  tne  policj  of  Philip  Au^ustus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Maihf^ 
OhserüaUone,  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  Xernumer,  Phüae.  du  DroU,  voL  L  p.  265;  Bern- 
hinviüierSf  Hist,  de  rAncien  Gouvemementf  voL  iii.  pp.  147-160 ;  Gmöoty 
CiviUsatum  en  France,  voL  iv.  pp.  134, 135 ;  Cauraon,  Mist,  des  Pet^fies  BrHoms^ 
Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 

"^  'No  subjecte  ever  enjojed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England  witfa- 
out  the  royal  atamp  and  auperintendence  \  a  remarluble  proof  of  the  reatcaint 
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ercised  by  many  persons  independently  of  the  crown,  and 
was  not  abrogateduntil  the  sixteenth  Century.  ^^  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  private 
war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  at- 
tack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  with 
the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England,  the 
aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admit- 
ted  as  a  right,^  though  they  too  otten  exercised  it  as  a 
practice.  But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  esta- 
blished  law ;  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of 
feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly  recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and 
Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  considerable  energy,  who 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  enormous 
authority  of  the  nobles. ^^ 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  foUowed  many  consequences 
of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being 
too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in 
self-defence,  to  aUy  themselves  with  the  people.  *  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  and 
SaxoDs  amalgamated;  and  both  parties  united  against 
the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common  rights.^*  The 
MagDa  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield,  contained 

in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country.'    HaUam^a 
Middle  ÄgeSj  toI.  i.  p.  164. 

^  BroughanCa  Pdit,  Fhüos,  1849,  yol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
denoe  there  ffiven  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Makhfa  Observationa,  yoL  i. 
p.  424,  YoL  ii.  pp.  296,  297 ;  and  Tumer'a  Normandy ^  voL  iL  p.  261. 

»  Haüam'a  Supplemenial  Notea,  pp.  904,  d06. 

^  'Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bei,  qui 
Tonlut  Tabolir,  finit  par  le  rdtablir.'  MontUmer,  Monarchie  Frtmanaef  vol.  i. 
pp.  127, 202 :  see  also  pp.  434, 435,  and  yol.  ii.  pp.  436, 436.  Mably  (Ohaer- 
vatioru.  yoL  iL  p.  338)  mentions  Hettres-patentes  ae  Philippe-de-Yalois 
da  8  Üyner  13ä0,  pour  permettre  dans  le  duchd  d' Aquitaine  les  ffuerres 
priv^,*  &c. ;  and  he  adds,  '  le  9  ayril  1363  le  roi  Jean  renouyeDe  l^rdon- 
nance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^  la  quarantaine  du  roi,  touchant  les  guerres 
priv^es.* 

**  Sir  Francis  Falgraye  (in  his  Biae  and  Progreaa  of  the  JSngUah  Common^ 
tmlth,  yol.  i.  pp*  61-66)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by 
the  Norman  Conquest :  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portaot  consequence  of  all. 

^  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  Citizens,  of 
which  the  fiist  dear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  Century,  compare 
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concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  ^  all  classes  of  free- 
men/^^  Within  half  a  centuiy,  fresh  contests  broke  out; 
the  barons  were  again  associated  with  the  people,  and 
again  there  followed  the  same  results, — ^the  extenaon  of 
populär  Privileges  being  each  time  the  conditicm  and  the 
consequence  of  this  singular  alliance.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion  against 
Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  7* 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Gommons  owes  its  ori- 
gin;  since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing 
writs  to  cities  and  boroughs ;  thus  calling  upon  Citizens 
and  burgesses  to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  parliament  composed  entirely  of  priests  and 
nobles.^^ 

CampbeW$  CTumcelhra,  vol.  L  p.  113,  with  Srou^ham's  PoüL  Phäo$,  toL  L 
p.  839,  Tol.  iii.  p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  m  Iut» 
three  distinct  kinds  of  evidence : 

Ist.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurj,  a  new  language  began  to  be 
fonned  by  blending  Norman  with  Saxon ;  and  Engliah  literature,  propeiij  k 
calledy  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  Century.  Compiie 
Maddai'ß  Preface  to  Layamony  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  xx.  zxi.,  with  'Twmers  SU. 
of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp.  214,  217,  436,  487. 

2nd.  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henir  Üi 
that  'sie  permixtie  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  hberis 
loquor,  quis  Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  geneie.'  NoU  in  HaUam»  MMi 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

drd.  Before  the  thirteenth  Century  had  passed  away,  the  dtfierenoe  of  drass, 
which  in  that  State  of  societj  would  survive  manj  other  differenees,  was  so 
lonffer  obeerved,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  nttu« 
had  disappeared.  See  Stndt's  View  of  the  Dre»  and  JSabä»  of  the  Psople  J 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  edit  Planche,  1842,  4to. 

^  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  fonns  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter.'  HaüanC»  MiddleAges,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Tbi3 
18  very.  finely  noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Ghatham's  great  speeches.  Pari  Sid. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  662. 

'^  Comnare  Meyer,  haiit,  Judie,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  lÄngardt  Engl»d, 
yol.  ii.  p.  127,  and  Somers  TracU,  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

'"  '  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  vi 
govemment  in  this  country.*  CampbelVs  Chief-Jwfices^  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Sonw 
writers  (see,  for  instance,  I>alrymple*8  Sid.  o/  Feudal  Property,  p.  332)  sup- 
pose  that  bur^ses  were  summoned  before  the  reign  of  Heniy  III. :  but 
this  assertion  is  not  only  imsupported  by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  impio- 
bable;  because  at  an  earHer  period  the  Citizens,  though  rapidlj  incKas- 
ing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  wairant  sncli  a  step  beisf 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own 
weakness,  to  rely  on  the  people,^  it  naturally  followed, 
that  thc  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and 
that  lofty  b^ing,  of  which  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions  are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to 
this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  peculiarity  of  race,  that  we 
owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit  for  which  the  inha- 
bitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remarkable.  It  is 
this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppres- 
sion,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fos- 
tered  and  upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which, 
whatever  be  their  faults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable 
merit  of  accustoming  free  men  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
giving  to  Citizens  the  management  of  their  own  city,  and 
perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by  preserving  it 
in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the  in- 
terests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these 
cii'cumstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under 
opposite  circumstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
French  lords  being  too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were 

taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  Houba 
of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  HaUam's  Suppietrientf 
XoteSffp.  335-339 ;  Spence's  Origui  of  the  Laws  of  £urope,  p.  512 ;  Camp^ 
belTs  cianceiicrSf  vol.  i.  p.  155 ;  Lintjards  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  138 ;  Guixofg 
EssaiSf  p.  319.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot  is  as  absurd 
SA  finding  the  origin  of  juries  in  the  System  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which 
were  favourite  errors  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  regard  to  the  wittenagemot,  this  idea  still  lingers  among  anti- 
quaries :  but,  in  regard  to  compurgiators,  even  they  have  abaadoned  their 
old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  trial  by  jury  did  not  exist 
tili  long  after  the  Conquest  Corapare  Palgrave's  Engltsh  CommontoeaUh^ 
part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer,  InstU.  Judic.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-178.  There  are 
few  thmgs  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

**  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  apirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English 
aristocracy  wiüi  this :  '  ^  France  la  noblesse,  attaquto  sans  cesse,  s'est 
d^fendue  sans  cesse.  Elle  a  snbi  Toppression ;  eile  ne  Ta  point  acceptöe. 
£n  Angleterre,  eile  a  couru  d^  la  premi^re  commotion,  se  r^fugier  dans  les 
rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous  leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu^  ainsi  son  exi^ 
ence.*  MtmÜ^Ur,  Monarchie  Francaue,  vol.  iii.  p.  162.  Compare  aa  in- 
stiuctive  passage  in  De  Staei,  Contia,  sur  la  BSvokttion,  voL  i.  p.  421. 
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unwilling  to  seek  their  alUance.^^  The  resiüt  was,  that, 
amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  names,  society  was,  in 
reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  upper  and  the 
lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And,  looking  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  France,  ander  the  feudal  System,  every 
man  was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeeo,  in  most  in- 
stances,  the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same 
person.  For,  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our 
country  was  actively  checked,  became  in  Fnuice  abnost 
universal.^^  By  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands 
on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  Services  to  certain  persons, 
these  last  subgranted  them ;  that  is,  made  them  over  on 
similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  likewise  the 
power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  series  f^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  depend- 
ence,  and,  as  it  were,  organizing  Submission  intoa  System.** 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were 
so  unsuited  to  the  general  State  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  Statute  known  to  lawyers 
as  Quia  emptores.^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  be- 
tween  France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourt^enth  centiirv, 
the  feudal  System  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For 
in  England,  the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble,  men 
were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  self-govemment;  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  &at  by  those  great  institutions 

^  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mabfy,  Ohservatiotu  twr  VJEKit,  de  Ihmct^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  114,  116. 

«  HaüanC%  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

^  '  Oriffinally  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudatioiL'  Brouffham^i  PoHL 
Phäos.  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

^  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  countrj,  'toute  U 
Boci^tö  i^odäe  formait  ainsi  nne  ^cheUe  de  dienteUe  et  de  patronage.*  CW- 
soffnacy  Rivokttion  Francaiee,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

**  Iliis  is  18  £dw.  1.  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  Blackdau^i  CommmL 
voL  ii.  p.  91,  voL  iv.p.  425 ;  Iteeve's  Hid.  of  Englith  Lct^^  voL  iL  p.  223  ; 
Dakyn^'a  Hid.  of  Feudal  Property,  pp.  102,  243,  840. 
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which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obedient 
habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copy- 
holders,  were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seveDteenth  cen- 
turies,the  three  mostimportantguarantees  forthe  liberties 
of  England. ^^  In  France  such  guarantees  were  impos- 
sible.  The  real  division  being  between  those  who  were 
noble,  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  establishment  of  intervening  classes ;  but  all  werecom- 
pelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.^^  The 
r  rench  have  never  had  any  thing  answering  to  our  yeo- 
manry; nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  theu*  laws. 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their 
country  municipal  institutions,  all  suchefforts  were  fiitile ; 
for,  while  they  copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked 

^  The  histoiy  of  the  decaj  of  tbat  once  most  important  class,  the  Eng- 
lieh  yeomanry,  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  coUected 
considerahle  materials ;  at  present,  I  will  only  saj,  that  its  decline  was  fiinst 
difiUnctly  perceptible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  was 
consommated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing  classes  early  m  the  eighteenth  Century.  After  losing  their  influ- 
ence,  their  numbers  natnrally  diminished,  and  they  made  way  for  other 
bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and  therefore 
better  snited  to  that  new  State  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age.  I 
mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  yeoman  freeholders :  oyerlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  di8ai>pear- 
ing,  not  in  consequence  of  any  violent  revolution  or  Stretch  of  arbitranr 
power,  but  simply  oy  the  general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doing  away  with 
what  it  no  longer  requires.  Compare  Kay^8  Social  Condititm  of  the  People^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  43,  &)2,  with  a  letter  frora  Wordsworth  in  BwibunfB  CorrespontL 
of  Hanmer,  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MiWs  PolU.  Econ,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  812 ;  an- 
other  in  NichoUs  ZU.  Anec,  voL  v.  p.  323 :  and  Sinclair' 8  Correspond,  voL  i. 
p.  220. 

^  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  fact  by  French  writers  living  in  different 
periods  and  holding  different  opinions;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being 


hideed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  nobles  and  roturiers  attained  their 
aajority  at  different  ages.  KUmrathy  JBM,  du  Droit^  vol.  ii.  jp.  249  (errone- 
ously  stated  in  Story' $  Confiid  of  Latvs,  pp.  66,  79, 114).  See  further  re- 
spectinff  this  capital  distinction,  MSm,  de  Duplessis  Momm/,  vol.  ii.  p.  230 


W>n,  oomte,  Chevalier^  etc. 
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that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  canbe 
secured.  They  had,  indeed,  ita  Image  and  superscription; 
but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire  that  warms  the  image 
into  life.  Every  thing  eise  they  possessed«  The  show 
and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were 
granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by 
the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independeice 
of  men  can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  ex- 
temals ;  they  set  off  liberty  to  advantage :  they  are  as  it3 
dress  and  paraphemalia,  its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet,  But,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  in- 
vasions  of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained, 
not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the 
langest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious 
protection  which  the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  countries,  they  have  now 
left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  Fi'ance.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  feil  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  Citizens  lost  those 
municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  na- 
tional character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In 
the  same  way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  bv 
the  mere  force  of  the  democratic  movement^  feil  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Comtnons ;  whose  authority  has 
ever  sincc,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued 
to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts 
of  the  legislature.  The  only  Institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had 
so  little  influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  Institution  at  all.*^    Indeed, 

'^  Les  dtate-g^n^raux  sont  port^s  dans  la  liste  de  no6  institatioxu.  Je 
ne  sais  cependant  8*il  est  permis  de  donner  ce  nom  k  des  rassemblemeiis  aosa 
irr^liers.'  Montiosier,  Monarchie  Franatise,  voL  L  p.  266.  'En  Fna«f 
les  Stats-g^Döraux,  au  moment  meme  de  leur  plus  grand  ^lat^  c*est  •  tun 
dans  le  cours  du  xiv*  si^e,  n*ont  gudre  6t4  que  des  accidents,  an  j^^ 
national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non  un  ötabliasenient  con?titatioiin^l- 
Guizoe,  Essais,  p.  253.  See  also  MMy,  Observatians,  toL  iii.  p.  i^7;  bb^ 
Sismandig  Mist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xiy.  p.  642. 
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the  French  were,  by  this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  protection,  and  to  the  Bubordination  which  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  little  inclined  to  uphold  an  esta- 
blishment  which,  in  their  Constitution,  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative  of  the  populär  element.  The  result  was,  that, 
by  the  fourteenth  Century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;^  and,  since  then,  their  only  concem  has 
been  to  increase  what  they  have  ah*eady  obtained.  But, 
in  that  same  Century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  as- 
sümed  a  new  form ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown  ; 
and  there  began  that  tendency  to  centralization  which, 
having  been  pushed  still  further,  first  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the  bane  of 
the  French  people.^^  For  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  supe- 
riority  and  Submission  have  long  survived  that  barbarous 
age  to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their 
transmigration,  they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength. 
In  France,  every  thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre, 
in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments  of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  govcmment ;  the  local  authorities  not  being 
considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power 
is  conferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent 
Jurisdiction  is  almost  unknown.  Every  thing  that  is  done 

*"  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enligbtened 
of  all  the  foreign  writers  on  our  history,  Guizotf  Essais^  p.  297  :  ^  lä  1307, 
les  droits  qui  devaient  enfanter  en  Angleterre  un  gouvernement  libre  ^taient 
d^finidvement  reconnus.' 

**  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  MMy,  Ohservo" 
tums,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  25-44 ;  in  Jjouknnvilliers,  Anden  Gouvernement,  vol.  i.  pp. 


PP-  ... 

mätamorphose  de  la  royautä  en  despoti« 
the  centndizing  movement,  see  Tocquevüle's  DSmocratUy  vol.  i.  p.  807  :  '  Le 
goQt  de  la  centraiisation  et  la  manie  r^glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  k 
r^poque  oa  les  lägistes  sont  entr^  dans  le  gouvernement ;  ce  qui  noufi  re- 
porte  au  temns  de  Philippe  le  Bei.'  Tennemann  also  notices,  that  in  hia 
rei^  the  'Kechtstheorie'  began  to  exercise  influence;  but  this  leamed 
wnter  takes  a  puraly  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misundeistood 
the  muie  general  social  tendency.     Gesch.  der  Phüo»,  voL  viiL  p.  82d. 
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must  be  done  at  head-quarters.^  The  govemment  is  be- 
lieved  to  see  every  thing,  know  every  Üdng,  and  provide 
for  every  thing,  To  enforce  this  monstrous  monoply, 
there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well  worthy  of  tne 
design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  immense 
array  of  officials  ;*^  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy,  and  in  the  Order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
an  admirable  emblem  ofthat  feudal  principle,  which,  ceas- 
ing  to  be  territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fect, 
the  whole  business  of  the  State  is  conducted  on  the  sup- 
position,  that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  interest,  oris 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  patemal  are  the  feelings 
of  govemment,  so  eager  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  has  drawn  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  most  rare,  as 
well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order  that 
the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limitdi 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  be- 
queath  their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  finom 
bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  it  at  all.    In  order  that 

^  Afl  several  writera  on  law  notice  this  System  with  a  lenient  eye  (Ori-^ 
gines  du  Droit  Franqaisy  in  (Euvres  de  Michdet,  toI.  ii.  p.  821 ;  and  Eackr 
bachf  Etüde  du  Droit,  p.  129 :  '  le  sjstönie  dnergique  de  la  centnüsatiaa  ')f 
it  may  be  well  to  State  how  it  actually  works.  « 

Mrl  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  yean  a£o,  says :  '  Not  only  cannot  a  com- 
mune determine  its  own  expenses  witnout  tne  consent  of  the  minister  or 
One  of  his  deputed  fimctionaiies,  it  cannot  eyen  erect  a  boilding,  the  co^ 
of  which  shaU  haye  been  sanctionedi  without  the  plan  being  adopted  br  a 
board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  central  authority,  and  nayin^  the  so- 
pervision  and  direction  of  eyeir  public  building  throughout  the  kmgdom.' 
Multoer's  Monarchy  of  the  Middk  CUtsses,  1836,  yol.  iL  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueyille,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  '  Soiis  ranciea 
regime;  comme  de  nas  Jours,  il  n'y  ayait  rille,  bourg,  yillage,  ni  ai  petit  hi- 
meau  en  France,  hdpital,  fabrique.  couyent  ni  coÜ^ge,  qui  püt  aymr  une 
yolont^  ind^pendante  dans  see  afiaires  particuliöres,  ni  adminiatrer  a  n 
yolont^  ses  propres  biens.  Alors,  comme  mifomxCkui,  radminiatration  tenait 
donc  tous  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tinsolenoe  du  mot  ne  8*<tait  ^ 
encore  produite,  on  ayait  du  moins  d^j4  la  chose.'  ToapieviBe,  TAnom 
BSgime,  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

*^  The  numoer  of  ciyil  functionaries  in  France,  who  aie  paid  by  tiie 
ffoyemment  to  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  dif* 
ferent  peiiods  during  the  present  Century,  at  £rom  138,000  to  upwaidB  of 
800,000.  Tocquewüe,  de  la  Dimocratie,  yol.  L  p.  220;  Alieon' e  Bmrope,  roL 
xiv.  pp.  127, 140 ;  Kay'e  Condäum  of  the  PeofUe,  voL  i  p.  272 ;  Xm^V  IMte^ 
2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  wntine  in  1860,  says :  '  In  Ynnce,  at  the 
ezpulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  tibe  dyil  nmctionariee  were  atated  to  aaKxmt 
to  807,030  indiyiduala.' 
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Society  may  be  protected  by  its  police,  it  has  directed  that . 
no  one  sbdl  travel  without  a  passport     And  wben  men 
are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  tum  by  the 
same  interfering  spirit,  which,  iinderpretence  of  protecting 
their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  anotber  matter, 
far  more  serious,  tbe  Frencb  bave  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  agamst 
ciiminals,  that,  wben  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of 
one  of  their  courts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  it 
is  no  idle  boast  to  say  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate 
for  a  Single  hour.  There  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him 
in  Order  to  ascertain  bis  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him, 
cross-examining  him,  performing  the  duties,  not  of  a  j  udge, 
but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  the  un- 
happy  man  all  the  authority  of  bis  judicid[  position,  all 
bis  professional  subtlety,  all  bis  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity  of  bis  practised  understanding.     This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  alammig  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it 
supplies  a  machinery  ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
power;  because  it  brings  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfaimess ;  and 
because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable  temper,  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  sy stem  that  makes 
a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  tums  the  judge  into  a  par- 
tizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
fiir  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals 
are  discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by 
which  crime  is  prevented.     With  this  view,  the  people, 
even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  care- 
fully  superintended.    Lest  they  should  barm  each  other 
bysome  sudden  indiscretion,  precautions  are  taken  similar 
to  those  with  which  a  father  might  Surround  bis  children. 
In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  concerts,  and  their 
other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always  present 
soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done,  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarreis  with  bis  neighbour.    Nor 
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does  tbe  vigilance  of  govemment  stop  there.  Even  the 
education  of  children  is  brought  under  the  coDtrol  of  the 
State,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  jadgmeDt  of  mas- 
ters  or  parents.*^  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with 
such  energy,  that,  as  the  French  while  men  are  never  let 
alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  left  alone.** 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  govemment  has  provided  for  this  abo. 
Its  prying  eye  foUows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and 
the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  band,  meat  is 
examined  lest  it  should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weigbed  lest 
it  should  be  light.  In  short,  without  multiplying  in- 
stances,  with  which  most  readers  must  be  familiär,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  France,  as  in  every  cbuntry  where 
the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  govemment  has 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopolv 
which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, 
foUows  them  in  their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with 
its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
diminiiihes  their  responsibilitjr  to  themselves ;  thus  depriv- 
ing  them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most 
minds  receive, — ^the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for 
fiiture  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  fiill  of 
mettle,high-8pirited,  aboundinginknowledge,  andperbaps 
less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe,— 

*^  '  The  goyemment  in  France  poeseaees  control  oyer  all  the  edneatioB  d 
the  country,  with  the  ezception  of  the  Colleges  for  the  education  of  che 
clergy,  which  are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  inetitatioDi' 
Report  Oft  the  State  of  Skgteriar  Educatum  in  IVance  in  1843^  in  Jomwd  tf 
Statist  Soc.  vol.  yi.  p.  304.  On  the  stepe  taken  during*  the  power  of  Na{K>' 
leon,  see  Alieon's  Lurope^  yol.  yiii.  p.  203 :  '  Nearly  the  whole  edncaücn  of 
the  empire  was  brought  elTectuallj  under  the  direction  and  a^ypointment  of 
goyemment.' 

^  '  Much  attention  ia  paid  to  the  mtroeHUmce  of  pupils ;  it  benuf  a  fonda^ 
mental  principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  neyer  be  left  alooe* 
RepoH  on  General  Education  in  Franoe  in  18i2/m  Jowmal  of  SUditL  Soe. 
yoL  y.  p.  20. 
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have  always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 
Even  when  they  have  possessed  it,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One  of  these 
two  elements  has  always  been  wanting.  They  have  had 
free  govemments,  which  have  not  been  stable»  They  have 
had  Stahle  govemments,  which  have  not  been  free.  Owing 
to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.**  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  teil  that,  for 
at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  un- 
successfiil.  For  men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are 
educated  to  freedom.  And  this  is  not  the  education  which 
is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or  gained  from  books ;  but  it  is 
that  which  consists  in  self*discipline,  in  selfreliance,  and 
in  self-govemment.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of 
hereditary  descent — traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  go- 
vemment  for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with 
them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  com- 
panies,  they  effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a 
canal)  or  lay  down  a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the 
govemment  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  people.  With  them, 
the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which  society  radiates  ;^ 
with  US,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the  executive  the 
Organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  con^esponded  with 
the  difference  in  the  process*  We  have  been  made  fit  for 

^  A  distingiushed  Frencli  aathor  says :  ^  La  France  souiTre  du  mal  du 
n^Ie ;  eile  en  est  plus  malade  qu'aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine  de 
rautoritö.'  CSutine^  Buuiey  voL  ii.  p.  136.  Compare  Rey^  Science  Sociale^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

^  It  iB  to  tbe  activity  of  tliis  protectiye  and  centraliziog  spirit  that  we 
must  aBcribe,  what  a  rery  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  '  le 
d^fant  de  spontan^it^,  oui  caract^rise  les  insütutions  de  la  France  moderne.' 
Meyer,  Indü.  Judic.  toI.  iv.  p.  636.  It  is  also  this  which^  in  literature  and 
io  acience,  makes  them  favour  the  establishment  of  academies ;  and  it  is 
fiTobably  to  the  same  principle  that  their  jurists  owe  their  love  of  codifica- 
tion.  ÄU  theee  are  manifestations  of  an  unwillingness  to  rel^  on  the  general 
marcli  of  af&irsy  and  show  an  undue  comtempt  for  the  unaided  conclusionB 
ci  private  men. 
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\  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights;  they, 

neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begm  with 

1  the  power.     We  have  always  shown  a  determinatioii  to 

uphold  our  liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to 
increase  them ;  and  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and 
a  gravity  natural  to  men  to  whom  such  subjects  have  loDg 
been  familiär.  But  the  French,  always  treated  as  children, 
are,  in  political  matters,  children  still.  And  as  they  have 
handled  the  most  weighty  concerns  in  that  gay  and  vok- 
tue  spirit  which  adoms  their  lighter  literature,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  the  first 
condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that 
before  they  tiy  their  skiU  in  a  political  struggle,  their 
resources  should  have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminaiy 
discipline,  which  a  contest  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life 
can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must 
be  guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  can- 
cemed  with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
France  and  England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  their  aristocracy ;  and  how 
from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  differ- 
ences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde,  and  that 
waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

W  hen,  in  the  fourteenth  Century,  the  authority  of  the 
French  kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  in- 
fluence  of  the  nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondinglv 
diminished.  What,  however,  proves  the  extent  to  whicli 
their  power  had  taten  root,  is  the  undoubted  fect,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfavourable  circumstance, 
the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  control.^®  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne 


^  Mably  (Observations,  vol  ÜL  pp.  154,  155.  352-3^^  has  ooUected  i 
striking  evidence  of  the  tyranny  oi  the  Frencn  nobles  in  the  nzteenth 


«ome 
Cen- 
tury ;  and  as  to  the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exerciaed  their  pow«: 
in  the  seventeenth  centunr,  see  Des  BSaux,  SistorieUeSy  toL  yiL  p.  15»% 
voL  yiii.  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  w,  61, 62,  voL  x.  pp.  255-267.  In  the  eightBeotii 
centniy,  matters  were  somewhat  better ;  but  still  the  suboidinatioa 
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became  entirely  changed  ;  that  which  they  bore  to  the 
people  remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery, 
or  villenage,  as  it  is  mildly  terraed,  quickly  diminished, 
and  was  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Century.*^  In 
France,  it  lingered  on  two  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sharp  an 
account.^  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy  years,  the 
nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corv^e  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  feil  solely  on  men 
of  ignoble  birth  ;*^  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high 

exceasiYB,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated|  and  miserable.  Compare 
(Kitvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  iv.  p.  139 ;  Läterfrom  the  Earl  of  Corky  dated  Lyons, 
1754,  in  Burton'a  Düny,  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in  Pari.  Hid, 
vol.  xzxi.  p.  406 ;  Jefferson^s  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  and  Smäh's  Tour  on 
ihe  ContmerU,  edit  1793,  ycA.  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 

^^  Mr.  Eccleston  (English  Anttq,  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  '  villena^  had 
almost  paased  away;*  and  accordmg  to  Mr.  Thomton  (Over-Poptdation, 
p.  182),  '  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1660,  declares  that 
he  had  never  met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  the  villaina, 
or  predial  slaves,  still  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning.*  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  *  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  rillenage '  later  than  1674.  Midd/e  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  :  see,  to  the  same 
elTect,  Barrington  on  the  Statutes^  pp.  308,  309.  If,  however,  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence  of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  but 
I  caonot  recaU  the  passage. 

^  M.  Cassagnac  (Cauaea  de  la  JR&oolutum,  vol.  iii.  p.  11)  says  :  '  Chose 
njjprenante,  il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aout  1789,  un  miUüm  cinq  cent  mtUe  serfs 
de  Corps  ;^  and  M.  Giraud  (PrScis  de  FAncien  Droit,  Paris,  1862,  p.  8), 
'jiisqu'4  la  r^volution  une  division  fondamentale  partageait  les  personnes  en 
prsonnes  libies  et  personnes  sujettes  k  condition  servfle.*  A  few  years  be- 
lore  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  distinction  was  abolished  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  his  own  domains.  Compaie  Eschbach,  Müde  dt*  Droit,  pp.  z71,  272,  with 
Ihi  Memil,  MSm.  sur  le  Prince  Le  Bnm,  p.  94.  I  notice  this  particularly, 
Wause  M.  Monteil,  a  leamed  and  generallv  accurate  writer,  supposes  that 
Üip.  abolitioii  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hist.  des  aivers  Etats, 
Tol.  vi.  p.  101. 

*^  Cassagnac,  de  la  BSifolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  122, 173 ;  Giraud,  Anden  Droit, 
p.  11 ;  Söulavie,  MSm.  de  Louis  XVI.  vol.  vi.  p.  166;  Mim.  au  Boi  sur  les 
MtmidpaUtis,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  voL  vii.  p.  423;  Mim.  de  OenUs,  vol.  i. 
p.  200. 

Further  infonnation  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious 
impoflitions  will  be  found  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  24.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  118,'  Saint  Atdaire,  Hist.  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  126 ;  TocqueviUe,  Anden 
H^gime,  pp.  135,  191,  420,  440 ;  SuUy,  (Economies  Bogales,  vol.  ii.  p.  412, 
vol.  iii.  p.  WQ,  voL  iv.  p.  199,  vol.  v.  pp.  389,  410,  vol.  vi.  p.  94 ;  B^.  des 
Amhassad.  Vifiü.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mabtg,  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  366,  366 ; 
B(mlainvHUer8j  Anden  Gouvernement,  voL  ÜL  p.  109 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist.  de  Louis 
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and  chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  aa  insult  to 
their  Ulustrious  descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  tothe  aame 
amount  as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.^ 
Indeed,  every  thing  tended  to  nurture  thia  general  con- 
tempt.     Every  thmg  was  contrived  to  humble  one  daßs, 
and  exalt  the  other.   For  the  nobles  there  were  resenred 
the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and  also  the  most 
important  military  posts/^  The  privileffe  of  entering  tk 
anny  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  p  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.^ 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  ooniii- 
sion,  an  equal  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  preventany  similarity,  even 
in  the  amusements  of  the  two  classes.     To  such  a  pitcli 
was  this  brought,  that,  in  many  parts  of  France,  the  right 
of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  depended  entirelj  on 
a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth 
might  be,  coidd  keep  pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble  ;it 
being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too  elevated 
for  persons  of  plebeian  origin." 

XIII.  ToL  ii.  p.  29;  MSm.  dOmer  Talon,  toL  iL  pp.  103,  969;  Jto.  ^ 
Montfflat,  YoL  i.  p.  82 ;  Tocqtievüle,  Ekgne  ds  Loms  XV,  toL  L  pp.  87, 3£: 
(Euwes  de  TwgUy  yoL  i.  p.  37%  voL  iy.  pp.  68,  59,  74,  75,  242, 276^  toL  t. 
pp.  226,  242,  voL  vi.  p.  144,  voL  TÜi.  p p.  162,  280. 

'^  So  deeply  rootea  were  these  feelinga,  that,  eym  in  1780,  the  toj  J^ 
the  KevolutLon  broke  out,  it  was  deemä  a  great  concession  that  the  s«^ 
<  will  consent,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation.'  See  a  letter  from  JefietK»  ^ 
Jay,  dated  Paris,  May  9th,  1789,  in  JejferwtC^  Ccrretp,  voL  iL  pp.  463,  ^ 
Compare  Mercier  mtr  JRauueau,  yoL  L  p.  136. 

^*  '  Les  nobles,  a  ui  avaient  le  priyil^  excluaif  des  grandes  dignittis  et  des 
gros  b^n^tices.'  M4m,  de  Bivaroly  p.  97:  see  also  Minu  de  ^owZZ^ToLi 
p.  66;  LenwiUaf,  EtabJmement  Monarckioue,  p.  337 ;  Damel,  Bid,  ^  if 
jliiUce  I^anqoise,  vol.  iL  p.  656 ;  Campan,  MSm,  mar  Marie  AßAamdU,  tqL  l 
pp.  238,239. 

&s  <  L'ancien  regime  n'avait  admis  que  des  nobles  poor  officien.'  Mi^  ^ 
RoUmdy  ToL  L  p.  &8.  S^gur  mentions  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  LomAX^X 
*  les  nobles  seuls  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  Service  comme  soua-lieuteasD^ 
Mim.  de  SSgur,  vol  L  p.  66.  Compare  pp.  117,  265-271^  with  Mim,  ^ 
GenUSf  voL  iii.  p.  74^  and  De  8taely  Coneid,  eur  la  Biv.  voL  i.  p.  12dw 

**  Thusy  De  Thou  sajs  of  Henry  IIL,  '  il  remet  boub  raaeien  pied  ji 
cavalerie  ordinaire,  qui  n'^toit  c<Hnpo8^  que  de  la  nobleaseb'  Mid.  Tm' 
voL  ix.  pp.  202,  203 ;  and  see  vol.  x.  pp.  604^  505,  voL  xüL  p.  22 ;  and  » 
imperfect  Statement  of  the  same  fact  in  BotdUer,  MisL  des  äivere  Corft  ie  ^ 
Maieon  MüUaire  des  Boie  de  France,  Paris,  1818,  p.  58^  a  supeifioial  wodc  cn 
an  uninteresting  subject. 

^  M.  Tocqueville  {VJneien  Bigvme,  p.  448)  mantion^  9snsm%  other  le 
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Circum&tances  like  these  ore  valuable,  as  evidence  of 
the  State  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  im- 
portance  will  become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  com- 
pare  them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 
^  For  in  England,  nSr  these  nor  an^  sinülar  distinc 
tions  have  ever  been  known.     The  spirit  of  which  our 
yeomanry,  copyholders,and  free  burgesses  were  the  repre- 
sentativea,  proved  &r  too  strong  for  those  protective  and 
monopolizing  principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  are  the 
guardians  in  politics,  and  the  clergy  in  religion.    And  it 
is  to  the  successfol  Opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest 
national  acts — our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our 
Kebellicm  in  the  seventeenth  Century,   Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  fiirther 
Illustration  of  the  early  aud  radical  difference  between 
Fisnce  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  Century  there  arose  the  celebrated 
instdtution  of  chivalry,*^  which  was  to  manners  what  feu- 
daUsm  was  to  politics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so 
highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  could  even  receive  knight- 
hood  unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;^  and  the  preliminary 
education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  on 
either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  eise  in  their 


pigeoD«.' 

^  *  Dds  la  fin  da  onddme  ndcle^  k  r^poque  mtoe  oü  oommenodrent  les 
croindeSy  on  trouve  la  cheyalerie  stabile.'  Koak,  Tab.  de$  M&i)ohaüm$,  vol.  i. 
p.  148 ;  see  also  SaüUe-Palaye,  Mim,  mr  la  CTtevalene,  yol.  i.  pp.  42,  68.  M. 
Guizot  (Cmli».  en  Ihxnoe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  340-S64)  has  attemvted  to  trace  it 
back  to  an  earUer  penod ;  but  he  appean  to  have  failed,  tnough  of  course 
itB  gemw  may  be  eaaily  found.  Aooording  to  some  writers  it  oriffinated  in 
northeni  Eiuope ;  accdraing  to  others  in  Arabia  I  MaUd*»  Kor&am  Anii~ 
guüieif  p.  202 ;  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soo,  yol.  iL  p.  11. 

^  *iy ordre  de  cbevalerie  n'^toit  accord^  qii'aux  homtnes  d'un  sang  noble.' 
Sumomdif  Hist,  des  Ihm^fM,  vol.  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel,  Hid,  de  la 
MiUoey  ToL  L  p.  97,  and  MHU'  Eid.  of  Chivalry^  yoL  i.  p.  20. 

pr  2 
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own  baronial  Castles,*^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  esaen- 
tially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  refonning  Institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppres- 
sions,  as  they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  the  refonning  spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather 
than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling 
the  class  from  which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  in- 
dividual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention  to  geaeral 
causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,  was  in  &ct 
a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  fonns  of 
the  protective  spirit.^^  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with 
the  aristocratic  doctrine  of  hereditary  descent.^*  Out  of 
this  coalition  sprung  resnlts  of  great  moment*  It  is  to 
this  that  Europe  owes  those  Orders,  half  aristocratic,  half 
religious,^^  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St, 
James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights  of  St.  Mi- 
chael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils  on 
Society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices, 

^^  '  In  8ome  places  there  were  Bchools  appointed  bj  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  but  most  frequentlj  tbeir  own  casüee  served.'  Milh^  HitL  ^ 
Chivalry f  vol.  L  p.  81 ;  and  see  SatfUe-Paka/e,  Mim.  mir  VAnc.  dwodmt^ 
vol.  ivPP>  30,  66y  67,  on  this  education. 

^^  Tnis  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  cruAades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  etrlierf 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  oentuir-  Comp«« 
Mm»'  Eid,  of  Chivaln/,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Danid,  Eid,  de  la  ^ÜOice.Toi  L 
pp.  101|  10^,  108  ;  BoulainvilUerBy  Anden  Gouv,  vol.  i.  p.  326.  Sainte- 
Palaye  (MSm.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  voL  i.  pp.  119-123),  who  bas  collected  eom« 
illustrations  of  the  relation  between  cnivalij  and  the  church,  aajB,  p.  ll^r 
'  enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regard^  comme  une  Ordination,  an  aaoerdoce.'  Tl» 
Buperior  dergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood,  and  WiSiam 
Kufus  was  actually  knighted  by  Aichblshop  Lanfranc:  '  AiGhiemscopos 
Lanfrancus,  eo  quöd  eum  nutiierat,  et  militem  feceraf  WUL  Maunei.  uK 
iv.,  in  Scriptarea  pod  Bedatn,  p.  67.  Oompare  Foabroke*»  British  Momatkiam^ 
1843,  p.  101,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

^^  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  1fr.  IGIk : 
who,  on  the  other  hand^  has  not  noticed  how  the  nnhereditaiy  dement  was 
favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  MUk^  Eid.  of  CMvakry^  voL  i.  pp.  15, 
389.  Tol.  ii.  p.  169 ;  a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  fiJMCts,  bot  auK»t 
useless  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 

^  ^  In  their  origin  all  the  militi^  Orders,  and  most  of  the  religioua  oiieS| 
were  entirely  aristocratic.'    Milh'  Eid,  of  Chivalry,  voL  L  p.  336. 
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enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery 
of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  num» 
ber  of  noble  knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  *  defend 
the  church ;'  an  ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.^^ 
Thus  it  was  that  chivaliy,  uniting  the  hostile  principles 
of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those  principles  be- 
longed.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  Institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  manners,^*'^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  State  of 
pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging 
the  term  of  its  infancy.^^ 

On  this  account,  it  is  evident  that,  whether  we  iook  at 
the  immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its 
strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predo- 
minance  of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we 
compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of 
the  early  divergence  ofthose  countries.  Toumaments,  the 

"  MUW  Hia.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  838.  About  the  year  1127^ 
St  Bemard  wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Küights  Templars,  in  which 
'he  extols  this  order  as  a  comhination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood. 
....  He  describes  the  design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  militarj  order  and 
Imighthood  a  serious  Christian  direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something 
thüt  God  might  approve.*  Neander's  Hik.  ofihe  Ckurch,  voL  vii.  p.  368.  To 
this  may  be  addea,  that,  early  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  a  chivalric  associa- 
tion  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the  Dominican  order,  called  the 
Militla  of  Christ :  '  iin  nouyel  ordre  de  chevalerie  destind  a  pouisuivre  les 
h^retiques,  sur  le  modele  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  eous  le  nom  de  Milice  de 
Christ.'     lÄorente,  Hut,  de  VInquimtion,  vol.  i.  pp.  62, 133,  203. 

^  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivaliy  the  ment  of  softening  manners,  and 
of  increasing  the  influenoe  of  women.  Sainte'Palaye,  MSm,  sur  Um  Ckevalerie, 
vol.  L  pp.  220-223,  282,  284,  vol.  iü  pp.  vi.  vii.  160-161 ;  HdvSiius  de 
PEsprü,  vol.  ü.  pp.  60,  61 ;  SchlegePs  Zectures,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  That  there 
was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  indisputable ;  bat  it  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable  reading  on  these  subjects  says, '  The 
rigid  tr^tment  shown  to  prisoners  of  wari^^ancient  times  strongly  Urka 
the  ferocity  and  imciütivated  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  even  to 
hidies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry.'  Groae*8  MiUtary  Antiqmtiea,  voL  ü 
p.  1 14.    Compare  Matming  on  the  Imw  of  NationSy  1830,  pp.  146,  146. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  {Middie  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  '  A  third  reproach  may 
be  made  to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  Separation  be- 
tween  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
üf  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  de- 
grad&tion.' 
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first  open  expression  of  chiyalry,  are  of  French  origin.^ 
The  CTeatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  great  describenof 
chivaLiy  are  Joinville  and  Frcnssart,  both  cf  wbom  were 
Frencmnen.  Bayard,t}iatfiunoii8chevalier,wfaoi9ahrm 
considered  bs  tiie  last  representative  of  chivaliy,  wu  i 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  L 
Nor  was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that 
toumaments  were  finafly  abolished  in  France,  the  last  out 
having  been  hold  in  1560.^ 

But  in  England,  the  protectiye  spirit  being  mnch  less 
active  than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
chivalry,  as  its  offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  honoors  that  were  paid  to 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so  great  in 
our  country  as  in  France.^  As  men  became  more  free, 
the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  fiirther 
diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  Century,  and  indeed  in  tbe 
yery  reign  in  which  bursesses  were  first  retumed  toptf- 
liament,  the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  feil  into  such  dis- 
repute,  that  a  law  was  passed  oblieg  certain  penons 
to  accept  that  rank  df  knighthood  which  in  other  natioDS 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.^  In  the  foo^ 

^  SumomU,  BisL  ife»  l^oncosf,  toL  ir.  po.  870,  $71,  S77 ;  TWwr'ifii 
4^  ERghmdj  toL  it.  p.  478;  Fcmcemagne  de  FOrigim  4»  Armamim^  m  JC^ 
dto  VAßsadhnie  den  ^uer^tiumi,  toL  xz.  p.  580.  Koch  also  sajs  {TMtm  iß 
IUvohiUon»y  ToL  L  p.  1^),  ^c'est  de  la  France  oue  Timge  des  toamoi» » 
i^pandit  chez  les  autrea  nationa  de  l'Europe.'  They  were  Uni  intrudio^ 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.    Lmgar^^  Bt^gUmdj  toL  iL  p  S7. 

•ft  Mr.  HaUam  (JftdUb  4^«^  toL  ü.  n.  470>  aaya  the^  iveie  <ea<u«lj 
diacontinned  in  France '  in  oonMquence  of  the  oeatii  of  Hemy  IL ;  Vot  i^ 
oording  to  MiMi  Hid.  of  CUvaby,  toL  ii.  p.  ^  they  laaled  thenezt  tht: 
when  another  &tal  aoddent  occurred,  and  *  tonmamenta  oeased  for  efct' 
Compare  Samte-Pakme  «mt  ia  Chevalene^  toL  li.  pp.  89, 40. 

«  Mr.  Hallam  {Middk  Age^  toL  ii.  p.  407)  observea,  that  the  knifbt  • 
oompared  with  other  chtteea, '  waaaddreeaed  l^^  titlea  of  more  reqieci  TVrr 
VOM  noif  howeoer,  «o  fnmck  dittmctum  m  JSkgkmd  as  im  Jttawa.'  The  grets 
honour  paid  to  knighta  in  France  ia  noticed  br  Duiiel  (M^ies  IVvafnv* 
ToL  i.  pp.  128, 129) ;  and  Herder  (Ideen  nr  OeißhiMe,  toL  it.  pp.  M,  :^) 
saya,  tnat  in  France  chiralrj  flonrished  more  than  in  anj  other  coimtrT.  Tke 
aame  remark  ia  made  bv  Siamondi  {Htet,  des  JFhmt^mty  toL  iv.  p.  198). 

^  The  Siattdum  de  ÄfiHUbuM,  in  1807;  was  perhma  the  fin*  reeo(;nitioB  of 
thii.  Compare  BlackeUne^e  CommetU,  vol.  iL  p.  69;  Banmgkm  em  tkt^ 
hdee.  pp.  193,^  193.  But  we  have  positive  evldenee  that  compulsoiy  kniflit' 
hooa  ezisted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH. ;  or  at  leaat  that  those  wfao  nte^  ^ 
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teenth  Century,  this  was  foUowed  by  another  blow,  which 
deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  militaiy  character ; 
the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
tuming  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour.^  Finally,  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  Century^  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
in  France  still  at  its  height,  was  m  our  country  extinct, 
and  this  mischievous  Institution  had  become  a  sulbnect  for 
ridicule  even  among  the  people  themselves.^^  To  these 
circumstances  we  may  add  two  others,  which  seem  worthy 
of  Observation.  The  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwithstano- 
ing  their  many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  been 
more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the  English  f^ 

were  obHged  to  jpay  a  fine.  See  HaUam^a  Const,  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  421,  and  Lyt» 
tleton's  Hid,  ofAmry  IL  voL  ii.  pp.  238,  2d9,  2nd  edit.  4t4>.  1767.  Lord 
lijttletony  evidentlj  puzzled,  sajs,  '  Indeed  it  seems  a  deviation  from  tlie 
origmal  piindple  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot  but  think  it  a  very 
great  inconsistencyi  that  adignitji  which  was  deemed  an  aocession  of  honour 
to  kings  themselyeSy  should  be  foroed  ujpon  anj.' 

^  In  MüU^  Mut,  of  CTUvaky»  toI.  iL  -p,  154,  it  ib  said,  that  '  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  hiw '  were  first  Imighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

^  Mr.  Mills  (Mut,  of  CMvaky,  toL  ii.  pp.  09, 100)  has  printed  a  cuiiouB 
extract  from  a  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the 
rei^  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  siuffular  instanoe. 
This  is  a  populär  ballad,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  and 
caUed  the  Tumament  of  Tottenham,  in  which  the  foUiee  of  chivalrr  are  ad- 
mirably  ridiculed.  See  Warton^s  But,  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  edit  1840,  vol.  ÜL 
pp.  08-101 ;  and  Percy'»  lUUques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  edit.  1846,  pp.  92-06. 
Accoiding  to  Turner  {Hid,  of  JEngUmd,  toL  ^i«  JP*  363),  '  the  ancient  books 
of  chiviüry  were  laid  aside '  about  the  reiffn  of  Henry  vi. 

^^  This  is  not  a  mere  populär  opinion,  Dut  rests  upon  a  lar^  amount  of 
evidence^  supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was 
a  Iffliient  as  well  as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the 
French,  caUs  them  *  the  Tainest  nation  in  the  world.'  Letter  to  JBiahop 
Hougk,  m  AüMa  Life  of  Addieon,  yol.  L  p.  90.  Napoleon  says, '  vanity  is 
the  ruling  princii»le  of  ue  French.'  AJieok's  Hiet,  of  Europe^  voL  yi.  p.  26. 
Dumont  (aouoenire  tut  Mirabeau^  p.  HD  declares,  that  '  le  trait  le  plus 
dominant  dans  le  caractöre  fran^ais,  c'est  ramour  propre ;'  and  S^gur  (Sou^ 
venire,  voL  i.  np.  73,  74), '  car  en  France  Tamour  propre^  ou,  si  on  le  veut, 
la  Tanit^^  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable.'  It  is  moreover  stated, 
tiiat  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the 
Engluh.  Combee  Elementa  of  Phrenoioffiff  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1846,  p.  90 ;  and 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  fact  m  Prouseaie,  Coure  de  Phrinologie, 
p.  297.  For  other  instances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  Tanibr  of  the 
French,  see  Toequeväle,  P Anden  Rigime,  p.  148 ;  Barante^  LU,  iranq,  au 
XVIII'  a&de,  p.  80;  Mim,  de  Brieeot,  toL  i.  p.  272-,  MSziray,  Hiet,  de 
Franoej  vol.  iL  p.  933 ;  Letnontey,  EtabUesement  Jafonarckimie,  p.  418 ;  Vol- 
tmre,  iettree  inSdites,  vol.  ii.  p.  282 ;  Tocgueviüe,  Bl^ane  de  Louie  XV.  ToL  iL 
p.  368 ;  De  Stael  eur  la  BäwJtUion,  voL  L  p.  260,  voLiL  p.  268. 
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a  peculiarity  partly  referrible  to  those  chivalric  traditio!» 
which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance 
to  extemal  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress 
and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribbons,  stars,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in 
such  high  estimation.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that 
duelling  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  populär  in 
France  than  in  England ;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  diflFerence  in  this  respeet  between 
the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chm 
of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^^ 

The  old  associations,  of  which  these  fiwsts  are  but  the 
extemal  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing 

^^  The  relation  between  chiyalrj  and  dueUing  has  been  noüced  by  sevenl 
writere ;  and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  de- 
stroyed  until  the  Revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion 
even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  M4m,  de  LafayäUj 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  rej^ard  to  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.  In 
England  tbere  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  of  even  a  single  private  duel  being 
fought  earlier  than  the  aixteenth  Century,  and  there  were  not  many  tili  the 
latter  half  of  filizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  l*Vance  the  custom  arose  early  in  the 
fifteenth  Century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  the  secondd  to 
fight  as  well  as  uie  principals.  Compare  MontUmer,  Monarc,  Fritnq,  voL  iL 
p.  436,  with  MonteUf  Hid,  des  divers  MaU,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time  the 
love  of  the  French  lor  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  when  the  Kevolution,  or  ratner  the  circumstances  which 
lea  to  the  Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  hj  com- 
paring  the  following  passages;  which  Ihave  the  more  pleasure  in  bringiog 
together,  as  no  one  nas  written  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  part  it  once  played  in  European  societ;^ .  De  ThuMf 
Hid,  Univ.  voL  ix.  pp.  592,  593,  vol.  xv.  p.  57 ;  Daniel^  Mitice  Fran^Mf, 
ToL  ii.  p.  582 ;  Sudy^  (EcononueSf  voL  L  p.  301,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  voL  vi  p* 
122,  vol.  viii.  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Carew^s  State  of  JFVoncc  under  Henry  IV.f 
in  Birch's  jffisiorical  Negotiations,  p.  467  \  Ben  JonsonU  Works,  edit  Gifford, 
vol.  vi.  p.  69 ;  Didaure,  HisL  de  Paris  (1826,  3rd  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  567, 
vol.  V.  pp.  300,  301 ;  Le  Oerc,  BihUothkmte  Univ.  voL  xx.  p.  242;  LeUresde 
Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  536 ;  Cap^iyue,  Hist.  de  la  Biforme,  voL  TÜi.  p.  98 ;  Capt' 
gue^s  Bichelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  ^3 ;  Des  BSaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  x.  p.  13 ;  Mem. 
de  OenliSf  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  voL  vii.  p.  215,  vol.  ix.  p.  351 ;  Äfem.  of  the  Baronen 
d Oberkirch,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit.  Lond.  1852 ;  LethresinSdites  dAguesseau,  voll 
p.  211 ;  Lettres  de  Dudefand  ä  Walpole,  voL  iii.  p.  249,  voL  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 
152  ;  Boultier,  Maison  MiUtaire^  des  Bois  de  France,  pp.  87,  88  ;  Btog.  Umv, 
voL  V.  pp.  402,  403,  voL  xxiii.  p.  411,  voL  xliv.  pp.  127,  401,  voL  ilviiL 
p.  522,  vol.  xlix.  p.  130. 
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vigour.  In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  cairied  into 
religion,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and 
preserve  to  the  clergy  the  forms,  at  lea^st,  of  their  ancient 
supremacy.  In  England,  the  pride  of  men,  and  their  ha- 
bits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature  into  a  System 
what  is  caUed  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded,  first  by  seepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  that  Subordination  of  the  church  to  the 
State,  for  which  we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  very  same  tendency, 
acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  an- 
cestors  found  no  difficulty  in  humbling  the  nobles,  and 
reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  wars 
of  the  Roses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into  two 
hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;^^  and,  after  the* 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  English- 
man,  even  of  thehighest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those 
private  wars,  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords 
stiU  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.^^  When  the  civil  con- 
tests  sub8ided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  poücy 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For,  those  princes,  despots 
as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes ;  and 
even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his barbarous cruelties, 
was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  deciaedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Refor- 
mation ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was 
essentially  a  rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the 
insubordination  of  men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  Century, 
the  seeds  of  those  great  political  revolutions  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  Century,  broke  out  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  connexion  between  these  two  revolutionary 

^  On  tbe  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the  nobles,  compare  Hal^ 
lafn*9  Const  Hut.  toI.  i.  p.  10 ;  Lim/arcTs  Hut,  of  England^  yoL  iii.  p.  340 ; 
JBcdestan's  Englüh  Antiq.  pp.  224^  820 :  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary^  or 
lather  territorial,  losses,  Sinclair's  Hid.  of  the  Bevenue,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

^'  *  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noblemen 
in  England  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.'  Al/en  on  the  Prerogative, 
p.  123. 
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epochs  is  a  subject  füll  of  interest ;  but,  for  the  porpoBe 
of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  su^cient  to  noüce  Buch 
events,  during  the  Jatter  half  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  as 
explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  aiis* 
tocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstanoes 
that  were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the 
down&Il  of  the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  Eneknd,  a 
large  majority  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.     This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive 
evidence ;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect  that  such  was  the  case.    For,  the  aristocracy,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  theirexistence,  must,  asabody,  always 
be  averse  to  Innovation.    And  this,  not  only  because  by 
a  change  they  have  mnch  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  bat 
because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.    In 
the  collision  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  of- 
fended  by  the  assumptions  of  inferior  men ;  it  isfrequently 
wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able  men.  These 
are  mortifications  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
their  liability  is  constantly  increasing.     J3ut  the  moment 
they  tum  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good  old  times 
which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
Theve  thev  find  l  perio^  in  wläch  their  glory  is  withoot 
a  rival.     When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  qiMU^ 
terings,  their  escutcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  Öieir  ancestors— they 
experience  a  comfort  which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconyenience.    The  tendency  of  this  is  veiy  ob- 
yious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aris- 
tocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.     Men  who  have  woriced 
themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  beUeve  thatit 
is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over 
with  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present 
at  the  first  Invasion  of  Ireland — men  who  have  reached 
this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there, 
but,  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  mmiliar, 
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they  generalize  their  view ;  and,  even  on  matters  not  im- 
meaiately  connected  with  äieir  &me,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuring 
yalue  by  ai;e :  thus  transferrinfi'  to  the  paat  an  admiration 
which  othirwise  they  might  ^serve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident.  W  hat  the  nobles  are 
to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes^ 
constantly  appealing  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much 
on  tradition,  and  niake  great  account  of  upholding  esta- 
blished  customs.  Both  take  for  granted  that  what  is  old 
is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in  former  times 
there  were  means  of  discoveringtruths  respecting  govem- 
ment  and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  simi- 
larity  of  their  fanctions  foUows  from  the  similarity  of  their 
principles.  Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative.  It  is  beheved 
that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  State  against  revolution, 
and  that  the  clergy  teep  the  church  from  error.  The 
first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers ;  the  others  are  the 
scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  proyince  of  this  Introduc- 
tion  to  examine  how  &r  these  principles  are  reasonable, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose 
that,  on  certain  sulijects  of  immense  importance,  men  are 
to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
constantly  adyancing.  But  what  I  now  rather  wish  to 
point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  two  great  conservatiye  and  protective  classes 
were  weakened  by  that  yast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  had 
been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 
Whateyer  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  unbiassed  judges,  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebellion.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judg- 
ment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate  this  fact.      To  establish  the  right  of  private 
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judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  tbe  church  to  individuals; 
it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  tne  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of 
laymen ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against 
their  teachers,  of  the  ruled  against  their  rulers.    And 
althouffh  the  Reformed  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  or- 
ganisea  themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  did  undoubtedly 
abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  thw-  started,  and 
attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own  con- 
trivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of 
the  Reformation  itself.     The  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more 
during  the  reigns  of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  that  corruption  which  power  always 
begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance  of  the  movement  by  which  the  power  was  ori- 
ginally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that,  tried  by 
the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was  a 
schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from 
the  Charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judg- 
ment,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but 
of  the  inghts  of  which  its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant 
infraction.     It  was  evident,  that  if,  in  religious  matters, 
private  judgment  were  supreme,it  became  a  high  spiritual 
crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measure,  by 
which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up ;  while,  on  theother 
band,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme, 
the  church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as 
its  founders  did,by  virtue  of  the  Interpretation  which  their 
own  private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenet» 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as 
idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  what 
had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative ;  which  might,  indeed, 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and 
most  assuredly  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory 
of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writ- 
ings  and  teachings  of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  of 
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thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive  age.  And  when  the  fuU- 
ness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fall  to  bear  its  fruit.  It 
continued  slowly  to  fructify ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life, 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had 
loudly  proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  This  it  was  which,  camed  into 
politics,  overtumed  the  government ;  and,  camed  into  re- 
ligion,  upset  the  church.^*  For,  rebellion  and  heresy  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard  of  tradition,  the 
same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  associa* 
tions.  They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of 
the  present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  e ven  dream  of  Controlling, 
by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to  which  all  great 
societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  op- 
posed by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are  more 
prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated  customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use 
their  favourite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
clearness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  acces- 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles 
and  the  Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  excep- 
tions,  an  immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the 

'*  Clarendon  (JSiri.  of  the  BebeUion,  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but 
with  perfect  trum,  notices  (under  the  year  löiO)  the  connexion  between  ^a 
proud  and  venomous  dislikel  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  80  by  degrees  (as  the  progress  is  venr  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to 
the  goTemment  of  the  State  too/  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  understood  this  relation ;  and  even  so  late  as 
1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared,  '  qu^ü  y  a  crime  d'h^rösie  dans  tout 
ce  qui  tend.  ou  contribue,  ä  propager  les  id^es  rdvolutionnaires.  Uarmte, 
Hut,  de  rLiquisäion,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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Reformation,  because  it  was  basedon  that  right  of  private 
judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opiniöns, 
were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no  sor- 
prise ;  it  was  in  the  oraer  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society .  Fo^ 
tunately,  however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now 
occupied  by  a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergenqr, 
and  who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  her- 
seif  of  the  temper  of  the  a^e  to  humble  them.  The  nuumer 
in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant 
clergy/^  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
history ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  queen, 
I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At  present, 
it  will  be  suffident  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 
their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  alwajs 
much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
the  ancient  femilies  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
turally  called  to  her  Councils  advisers  who  were  more 
likely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was  bent 
She  selected  men  who,  bein^  little  burdened  by  past  asso- 
ciations,  were  more  inclined  to  &vour  present  interests. 
The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  Knollys,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  statea- 
men  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and 
they  were  certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  raiA 
of  their  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  thdr 
remote  ancestors.  They,  however,  were  recommended  to 
Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities,  and  by  their  determiDa- 
tion  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the 
accusations  which  the  Catholicsbroughtagainst  the  queen, 

^*  The  genenl  chaiacter  of  her  policy  toivaida  tbe  FioteBiaiit  £dj^ 
bidiops  is  aummed  up  veiy  fairlT  by  Collier ;  tbough  be,  es  «  profiBanoiial 
writer,  la  natunlly  displeased  wiui  her  dieregard  for  the  heada  of  tbe  ckuch. 
CoOim^M  £ooie$,  Hid.  of  Qreat  JBrUam,  yoL  yii  pp.  267,  266.  edit  Buhan» 
1840. 
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they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobüity,^* 

Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  What- 
ever  explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
was  an  open  and  constant  Opposition  between  the  nobles 
and  the  executive  govemment.  The  rebellion  of  1569 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ;  it  was  a  riaing 
of  the  great  famiUes  of  the  north  against  what  they  con- 
sidered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen.^^   The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly 

^^  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1688.  Sixtus  V.  publidy  bronght  against 
Elizabeth,  waa,  that  '  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobilitj, 
and  piomoted  to  honour  obacure  people.'    JButier^s  Mem,  ofihe  CathoUcs,  yoL 
iL  p.  4.    Penons  also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  miniBters,  and  flaya 
that  she  was  infiuenced  '  by  five  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung 
firom  the  earth — Bacon.  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham/    Btäler, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.     Cardinal  Allen  taunted  her  with  '  diigracing  the  ancient 
nobili^,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  aU  the  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 
tical  dignities.'    DoMs  Chtarch  History,  edit  Tieme^,  1840,  vol.  üi.  appen- 
diz  no.  xii.  p.  xlvi.    The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admomtion^  saia  that 
she  had  injured  England,  '  by  gieat  oontempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  repelling  them  from  aue  govemmen^  offices,  and  places  of  honour.' 
AUm^s  AdmoniUan  to  the  NobüUiy  and  PeopU  of  England  and  Lrdand,  1688 
(repiinted  London,  1842),  p.  xv.     Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of 
15lfe,  in  De  Thou,  Bist,  Univ,  voL  x.  p.  175 :  '  On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d'avoir 
au  pr^judice  de  la  noblesse  angloise  ^levö  aux  dignit^  tant  civiles  qu'ec- 
cläfliastiques,  des  hommea  nouveaux^  sans  naissance,  et  indignes  d!e  lea 
poes^er.' 

^  To  the  Philosophie  histoiian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated  by  otdinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last 
attempt  ever  made  bv  the  grpftt  Enghsh  umilies  to  establish  their  authority 
by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Wri^ht  says.  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  it '  were  allied  oy  blooa  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  famiües 
of  the  Fercies  and  Neviles.'  WrigU^s  EUgabdh,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ;  a 
Taluable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of  those 
who,  in  1671,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  and  who  are  said 
to  be  '  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England.' 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respectine  this  struggle,  con- 
sista  of  the  collection  of  originBl  documents  puolishea  in  1840  by  Sir  C. 
Sharpe,  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  1669.  They  show 
yery  clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  November  1669,  Sir 
George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  complaint  of  the  insurgents  was  that '  there 
was  certaine  counsellors  cropen'  (t.  e,  crept)  ^in  aboute  the  prince,  which 
had  excluded  the  nobiUl^  ftom  the  prince,'  &c.y  MemoriaUf  p.  43 ;  and  the 
editor'a  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  chaxges  made  in  all  the  proclama- 
tiona  by  the  earls.  Ferhape  the  most  curioua  proof  of  how  notorious  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  had  becomei  ia  oontained  in  a  fziendly  letter  fram  Sussex 
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Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  pub- 
licly  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  cause 
was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Earl  of ,  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl  of 
SussexJ® 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  govemment.     Cecil, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made 
it  part  of  his  business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  ma- 
terial  resources  of  the  great  families ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  control 
over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to  let  them  know 
*that  his  eye  was  upon  them.'^^     The  queen   hersel^ 
though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel 
disposition ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the 
nobles.     On  them  her  band  feil  heavily;  and  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  her  pardoning 
their  oflfences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts 
which  would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  all.    She 
was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  authority ;  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they 
were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  witli 
unusual  disrespect.     Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  awar 
to  whom  the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
a  point  to  be  mooted  by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the 
business  of  practical  life  had  no  concem.^     Whatever 

to  Cecil,  dated  5th  Januaiy  1669  (MemoriaUj  p.  187),  one  panrnpli  of 
which  begins,  '  Of  late  yeara  few  young  noblemen  have  been  emplojed  m 
BBirvice 

"  HaOamy  Lp.  180;  LingardyY,  pp.  97, 102  j  I\imer,  xiL  pp.  246,  247. 

''^  HdUanCB  Ccnst,  Stsi.  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  paasage.     Toner 
(Hid.  of  England,  vol.  zii.  p.  287)  says,  that  Cecil '  knew  tJie  tendency  of 
the  great  Idlrds  to  oombine  against  the  crown,  that  they  miffht  reinstftte  tiie 
peera^e  in  the  power  from  wnich  the  house  of  Tudor  had  aepreeeied  it' 
.    ^  Li  1672  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct;  and  was  not  reviTed  txD 
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may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  Surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.     She 

care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the 
splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Such 
questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the 
size  of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted. 
Our  great  queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  Stand- 
ard. Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its 
highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true 
measure  of  aflRsdrs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to  make 
a  govemment  flourish,  its  counciUors  must  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  virtue ;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are 
fiilfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the 
State  for  which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturaUy  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices 
and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 
first  by  James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been 
supported  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischie- 
vous  plans.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these 
princes  were  unable  to  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as 
Charles  L,  with  inconceivable  blindness,  and  with  an  ob- 
stinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in 
adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  supei-annuated  theories 

fiftj  ^ears  afterwards,  wlien  James  I.  made  the  miserable  VillieTs,  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Blackstone*«  Commentaries,  toI.  i.  p.  307.  This  evidentlj  at- 
tracted  attention ;  for  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentiona 
*  the  received  heresy  that  England  bears  no  dukes.'  JoMon'e  Works,  edit. 
Oifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where  Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction 
in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 

VOL.  I.  '       Q  Q 
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of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  go- 
vemment  which  men  from  their  increasing  independence 
were  detennined  to  reject,  there  ine^itably  arose  that 
memorable  collision  which  is  well  termed  The  Great  Re- 
bellion of  England.®^  The  analogy  between  this  and  tlie 
Protestant  Retbrmation,  I  have  already  noticed ;  bat  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter, 
I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  contemporaiy  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  veiy  similar. 

■^  Cljureiidon  (Hut.  of  tke  SebeBiomy  p.  216)  traly  calls  it  'the  most  pr»- 
digious  and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  countij  erer  bronglit  fortL' 
8ee  also  some  rtriking  remazks  in  Wannck*$  Memounsj  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TUE  ENERGT  OF  THE  FROTEGTIVE  SFIRIT  IN  FRANCE  EXPLAINS  THE  FAILURE 
OF  THE  FRONDE.  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  FRONDE  AND  THE  CONTEH- 
FORARY  ENGLISH  REBELLION. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  protective  spirit*  From  the  evidence  there 
collected,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  first  organized 
into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ; 
but  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful  in  England  thän 
in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in  our  country, 
it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it  early  iü 
the  fourteenth  Century  assumed  a  new  shM)e,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in 
the  civil  and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social 
and  literary  habits  of  the  I^rench  nation.  Thus  far  we 
seem  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  two  countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to 
foUow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  point  out  how  this  dif- 
ference  explains  the  discrepancv  between  the  civil  wars  of 
^England,  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  iu 
France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Great  English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it 
was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  the  yeomanry  and  traders  ad- 
hered  to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  rallied 

^  'From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomaniy  and  tiading 
claases  of  towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king^s  side^  even  in  thoae 
counties  which  were  in  his  nmitary  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  a» 
Comwall,  Worcester^  Salop;  and  most  of  Wales^  where  the  prevailing  eenti- 

Q  Q  2 
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round  the  throne.^  And  the  name  given  to  the  two  par- 
ties,  of  Roundheads^  and  Cavaliers,*  proves  that  the  true 
hature  of  this  Opposition  was  generally  known.  It  proves 
that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular 
interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
classes  to  which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  historv  of  the  French  rebellion,  thereisno 
trace  of  so  large  a  mvision.  The  objects  of  the  war  were 
in  both  countiies  precisely  the  same ;  the  machineiy  by 
which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very  diflferent. 
The  Fronde  was  like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against  the  crown ;  an 
attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  against 
the  despotism  of  govemment.*  So  far,  and  so  long,  as  we 

ment  was  cliiefly  royalist/  SaüanCs  Cofuit,  Hid,  voL  i.  p.  578.  See  abo 
Ungarns  Hui.  of  Miglandf  toI.  yi.  p.  304;  and  AUtotCs  JSUt,  of  Exnpi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  49. 

^  On  this  division  of  classes,  which^  notwithstanding  a  few  exoeptions,  ii 
undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  fact,  oompare  Memoir»  of  Skr  P.  wantiek^ 
p.  217 ;  Carlyle'B  Cromweä,  vol.  ÜL  p.  Ä)7  ;  Cku'endon's  Hut,  ofihe  Rehti- 
lit 


lion.  pp.  294,  297,  345,  846,  401,  476 ;  Ma^^s  Hid.  of  the  Long  ParUamai, 
book  1.  pp.  22,  64,  book  ii.  p.  63,  book  lü.  p.  78 ;  Hutckmson*$  Memom, 
p.  100 ;  JLudlow's  Memoir»,  vol.  i.  p.  104^  vol.  ül  p^  258 ;  Buitirode's  Memsrnf 
p.  86. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  sajs,  in  bis  grand  style,  '  tbe  rabble  contemned  vA 
despised  under  tbe  name  of  roundbeads.'  Hitt.  of  the  RebMonj  p.  1>*^ 
Tbis  was  in  1641,  wben  tbe  title  appears  to  bave  been  fiist  bestowed.  See 
Fairfax  Correap,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  320. 

^  Just  before  the  batüe  of  EdgebiU,  in  1642,  Charles  süd  to  bis  troopfi, 
'You  are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification.'  See  the  kin^rs 
Speech,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accü«d 
bis  opponents  of  ^rendering  all  persona  of  honour  odious  to  Üie  cooinKQ 
people,  under  the  style  of  cavaliers.'  Mm^^s  Hist,  of  the  Long  ParUamedf 
DooK  iii.  P-  25. 

^  M.  Saint- Aulsire  (Hiat.  de  la  Fronde,  voL  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object 
of  the  Frondeurs  was,  '  limiter  l'autorit^  loyale,  consacrer  les  prindpes  de 
la  libert^  civile  et  en  confier  la  garde  aux  compa^ies  souveraines  ;*  and  it 
p.  vi.  he  calls  the  declaration  of  1648,  ^  ime  v^ntable  charte  constitaticm- 
nelle.'  See  also,  at  vol.  i.  p.  128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speecli 
of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much  displeased  at  this  tendency,  oompluBS 
that  in  1648,  He  peuple  tomboit  imperceptiblement  dans  le  sentiment  dsn« 
gereux,  qu'il  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  d^fendre  et  de  s'armer  oontre  }i 
violence  des  sup^rieurs.'  MSm.  de  Johf^  p.  15.  Of  the  immediate  objects 
proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  dinunish  the  taille,  and  another  wm  to 
obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  'sans  §tre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  fiure  son 
pTocds  a'il  se  trouvoit  criminell  ou  rdaigir  s^il  ätoit  imiooenC    Mim.  äe 
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merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete.  But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the 
French  being  very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  the  shape  which  the  rebelliou 
took  should  likewise  be  different,  even  though  the  motives 
were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  divergence  a  little 
nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance  I  have  already  noticed — ^namely,  that  in  England 
a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From 
this  it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  merely 
political,  and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of 
the  public  mind :  it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings 
of  insubordination,  in  the  absence  of  which  freedom  has 
alway s  been  impossible ;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the 
national  character,  it  could  not  save  the  country  from 
that  servile  State  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it,  under 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  feil. 

That  our  Great  Rebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surfaceof  history.  At  first,  the  parliament^  did  indeed 
attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ; 
and  in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  strug- 
gle  advanced,  the  futility  of  this  policy  became  evident. 
In  tl\p  natural  order  of  the  great  movement,  the  nobles 
grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more  democratic.^ 

Mimtglat,  yoL  ii.  p.  135 ;  Mim,  de  MoUevtäe,  toL  ii.  p.  898 ;  3f4m.  de  üets, 
voL  L  p.  265 ;  MSm.  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240,  328. 

^  I  iise  the  Word  '  parliament '  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that 
time,  and  not  in  the  legul  sense. 

l  In  May  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  Hai- 
lam*9  Ctmst.  Hut.  toL  i.  p.  559 ;  but  they  gradually  abanaoned  the  populär 
cause;  and,  according  to  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  lii.  p.  1282;  so  dwindled,  that  even« 
tually  '  seldom  more  than  fiye  or  six '  were  present. 

®  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  dearly  indicated  in 
Walker's  curious  work,  The  History  of  Lidependenct/,  See  among  other 
passages,  book  i.  p.  59.  And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  (Hid. 
of  the  ^RebeUwnj  p.  514)  :  '  That  violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened 
the  rest  into  the  war^  and  afterwards  obstructed  all  the  approaches  towarda 
peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished  as  much  of  theb  work  as  the  tools 
which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied  to,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  mnst  be  despatched  by  new  workmen.'  What  these  new  workmen 
were,  he  afterwards  explains^  p.  641,  to  be  '  the  most  inferior  people  pre« 
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And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties  were  de- 
termined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood;  the 
perception  which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being 
sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they 
conteiided, 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what 
may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  suflScient 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events 
of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces 
with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his  lieutenant.  A  commis- 
sion  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,®  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom 
Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.^^  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  contidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament 
was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order.^^  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  con- 
ducted  himself,  as  to  inspire  the  populär  party  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treachery ;  ^'^  and  when  the 

ferred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit'  Book  xi.  undor  the  jear  l^ 
Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell^  in  Fairfax  Corrupond.  toL  iü. 
pp.  115,  116. 

'  Thia  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedfoid,  and  wts  io 
1643.     Ludhw'a  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Carlyle»  Cromweüj  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

'®  '  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Mancherter, 
at  that  Jime  Lord  Kjmbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  Thtf 
circumstance  endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  boond  bim 
more  closely  to  its  interests.'  Linganfs  JEngland,  voL  rL  p.  337.  Comp*» 
Clarendon,  p.  376 ;  Ludlotc,  yoL  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Lord  £Hfvx 
joined  the  populär  party  firom  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfäi 
Correup,  vol.  hi.  p.  37. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  vcry  characteristic,  bnt  veiy  jnst,  obeen»- 
tions  on  the  '  high  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  )3a^ 
estates.'     Carlyle' n  CromtoeU,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

*'  Ludhufa  MemoirSy  vol.  iii.  p.  110 ;  JBufchmstm'M  MemoirSy  pp.  230, 231 : 
Harris^ 8  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  106;  Buldrode's  Memoin,  pp  H-* 
113,  119;  Clarendon's  Hebeüum,  pp.  486,  614;  or,  as  Lord  North  put»  iu 
'  for  General  Essex  began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabaUsts  Mimewbtt 
wreety.'  North^s  NarraÜve  of  Passages  relaUng  to  the  Long  ParHamaU,  pub- 
lished  in  1670,  in  Somers  TracU,  voL  vi.  p.  678.  At  p.  684,  the  sama  tlf 
gant  writer  savs  of  Essex,  '  being  the  first  person  ana  laat  of  the  nobilitr 
employed  by  tne  parliament  in  militaiy  afiairs,  which  soon  brougfat  hira  to 
the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  futureagei^  to  det«r 
all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  eetting  np  a  deino- 
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defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  Waller,  he  so  obsti- 
nately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the 
commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  insert  it 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
generaJ.^^  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received 
a  military  command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those 
who  conferred  it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  West- 
minster  to  Oxford ;  but  finding  that  the  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  with  the  favour 
he  expected,  he  retumed  to  London ;  where,  though  he 
was  aliowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment.^* 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the 
distrust  which  both  parties  feit  for  each  other.  It  sooii 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the  king 
must  be  reinforeed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles.  ^^  To  this  the  populär  party,  whatever  raay  have 
been  their  first  Intention,  now  willingly  agreed.  In  1645 
they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  Essex 

cratical  power,  whcse  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persona  of 'his  condition.* 
The  'Letter  of  Admonition'  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1044^  is 
printed  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

^^  Lmgards  Hid,  of  England,  voL  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
between  Essex  and  'Waller,  Walker' s  Hm.  of  Independencyy  part  i.  pp.  28,  29; 
and  Pari.  Hut,  vol.  iü.  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirs,  p.  254)  con- 
temptuouslj  calla  Waller  '  favourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London.' 

"  Compare  ITallam'a  Corut.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  669,  670,  with  Bulstrode^n 
MemoirSj  p.  90,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189, 190, 
This  shufiling  letter  confirma  the  unfavourable  account  of  the  wnter,  which 
is  ^ven  in  Clarmdon^a  Hebeüion,  p.  422. 

'*  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this 
was  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  populär  party  oifered 
command  to  Bome  of  the  nobles,  'not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lorda, 
whom  ahortly  they  intended  to  tum  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners, 
but  that  they  might  poison  them  with  their  own  venom,  and  rise  to  greater 
authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their  side.'  Bates* s  Account  of  the 
lote  Troublea  in  Englafid,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too  suppoees,  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  dctemiined  to  disäolve  the  Ilouae 
of  Lords.  See  Somer»  Traets,  vol.  vi.  p.  682.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence  j  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged  to 
have  stated  that  *  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  tili  we  had 
done  with  lords.*  Carlyk'»  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  and,  what  is  evidently 
the  satne  circumstance,  in  Holles^s  Memoirs,  p.  18. 
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and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command,  bat  all 
members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 
Service.^®  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the 
king,  they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the 
peers ;  putting  at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memor- 
able  opinion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  *  useless,  dan- 
gerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.'^^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the 
true  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider 
who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will 
show  US  the  democratic  nature  of  a  movement  which  law- 
yers  and  antiquaries  have  vainly  attempted  to  shelter 
under  the  form  of  constitutional  precedent.  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  unparal- 
leled  outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  er  to 
a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 
the  habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  th^  the 
preamble  of  a  Statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such 
writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  im- 
peachment  of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no 
efifect  on  the  country,  unless  the  people  had  already  been 
prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  insub- 
ordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  State  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  suffieed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  move- 
ment, of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 
As  the  Reformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  eccle- 
siastical  oflSces,  not  by  great  cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops, 
but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and  most  subordinate  posts, 

^*  This  was  the  '  Self-denjing  Ordinance/  which  was  introduced  in  P&- 
cember  1644;  but,  owinff  to  the  refiiätance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  nnlil 
the  Bubsequent  April.  Farl.  Bist,  voL  iii.  pp.  326-337,  340-343, 354, 35& 
See  also  mem.  of  Lord  HoUeSf  p.  30 ;  Mem,  af  Sir  P,  Warwidk,jx  283. 

P 
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just  SO  was  the  English  rebellion  a  movement  from  below, 
an  uprising  from  the  foundations,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  dregs  of  society,  The  few  persons  of  high  rank  who 
adhered  to  the  populär  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  feil  off  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  tum  that  things  were  taking.  Directly 
the  army  was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied 
with  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  the  fortune  of 
war  changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  capture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poli- 
tical  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the  forcible 
expulsion  fix>m  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favour.  Both 
these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could 
have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and 
of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the 
king,  and  who  was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had, 
ho wever,  been  recently  a  common  working  tailor  ;^®  while 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  hav- 
ing  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignants,  was 
about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation 
was  that  of  a  drayman.^^  The  tailor  and  the  drayman 
were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous 
Position  in  the  State.  After  the  execution  of  Charies,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being 
destroyed,  that  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time 
exercised  considerable  influence.     Their  three  principal 

^'  '  Comet  Jojce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  anny,  a  tailor,  a 
fellow  who  had  two  or  three  jears  before  senred  in  a  veiy  inferior  emploj- 
ment  in  Mr.  Hollis's  house.'  Clarendon' a  Itebeüüm,  p.  612.  *  A  shrewd 
tailor-man.'  ZyisraeH»  Cammentaries'on  the  Reign  of  Charles  /.,  1851, 
ToL  ii.  p.  466. 

*•  Ludlow  (Memoirs.  vol.  ii.  p.  139) ;  Noble  (Memotra  of  the  House  of 
Cromwell,  vol.  iL  p.  470) ;  and  Winstanley  {LoytU  Martyrdogy^  edit  1665, 
p.  108),  mention  tnat  Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell, 
m  ridicule  of  the  old  distinctions,  conferred  knighthood  on  him  'with  a 
faggot'  Orm^e  Life  of  Choen,  p.  164 ;  Harris' e  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  478. 
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and  most  distinguished  members  were  Venner,  Tuffed, 
and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine- 
cooper ;  ^"  Tufihel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter ;  ^^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had 
fiUed  the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery/^ 
Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a 
man  had  ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his 
birth  or  former  avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell 
himself  was  a  brewer ;  ^  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  been  servant  to  a  private  gentleman.^*  Deane 
was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ;  but  he  became  an  admiral, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.-* 
Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysalter  ;^^  Major- 
general Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a  draper.^^  Skip- 

**  '  The  fifth-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-oooper.' 
Carlyle'$  Cromtvellj  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  '  Venner,  a  wine-cooper.'  Liäer's  Uft 
and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  toI.  ii.  p.  62. 

*^  '  The  second  to  Venner  waa  one  Tuffiiel,  a  caipenter  living  in  Gnfs 
Inn  Lane.'     Winstanley's  Martyrology,  p.  103. 

^  *  He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor 
chandler  near  Lion-Key  in  Thames  Street.'  Pari,  Hiat,  voL  iii.  p.  1605.  See 
also  WinsUmley^s  Martyrology,  p.  122. 

*'  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  siropress  the  fact  of 
his  bein^  a  brewer ;  but  that  he  really  practised  that  usefui  trade  i«  att«st«i 
by  a  vanety  of  evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  phvsiciaa.  Dr. 
Bates.  Bates'a  Trotibles  m  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  wälhar'i  EU, 
of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  32,  part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37 ;  Nobies  Hw»  of 
VronuoeUy  vol.  i.  pp.  328-331.  Other  passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to 
mind,  will  occiir  to  those  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  time. 

**  '  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  P» 
liament,  ....  married  the  Protector's  sister.'  Pari,  Hid,  toL  üL  p.  1600. 
'  A  serviog-man  ;  ...  in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Ciomwell*s  »steis.' 
Winstanlet/^8  Martyrology,  p.  125. 

^  '  Richard  Deane,  Esq.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  t 
toyman  in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the 
same  employment ;  .  .  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  th« 
navy  witn  Popham  and  Blake,  and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  adininl 
and  general  at  sea.'  Noble' $  Live»  of  ine  Begiddes,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  ir^^. 
"NVinstanley  (^MaHyrol,  p.  121)  also  says  that  Deane  was  ^  servant  in  Ipswicb.' 

**  '  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter.*  Noble' $  Houte  of  dtnuiceü, 
vol.  ii.  p.  507 :  and  see  his  Begicides,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

'^  *  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper.'  Winttanley's  Mariyr,  p.  10?- 
He  afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  litde  succc'<is 
for  Dr.  Bates  {TroubleB  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  'abrokt-a 
clothier.* 
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pon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  education,^® 
was  appointed  Commander  of  the  London'  militia ;  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army ; 
he  was  declared  conmiander-in-chief  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Ci'omweirs  coun- 
cil.^^  Two  of  the  lieutenant«  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead 
and  Tichborne.  Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events 
a  hawker  of  small  wares ;  ^  and  Tichborne,  who  was  a 
linendraper,  not  only  received  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  coramittee  of 
State  in  1655,  and  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1659.^^  Other 
trades  were  equally  successful;  the  highest  prizes  being 
open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the  requisite 
capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer ;  ^^  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe ;  ^  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn.^  Salway  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army;  he  received  the 
king's  remembrancer's  office;  and  in  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  a  member  of  the  Council  of  state.^^ 
Around  that  council-bcard  were  also  gathered  Bond  the 
draper,^^  and  Cawley  the  brewer;^^  while  by  their  side 

*■  *  Altogetber illiterate.'  Ciarendons Hebellüm, p.  162.  Two  extraordinrtTy 
Fpeeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  BurUnCs  Diary.  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

*•  Hoües^s  Mem.  p.  82 ;  Ludkno's  Mem,  vol.  li.  p.  39 ;  and  a  letter  from 
Fairfax  in  Cary's  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

^  '  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  ueedles,  bodkins,  and  tbimbles,  and 
would  have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  wbo  now  by 
Cromwell  was  nreferred  to  tbe  nonourable  cbarge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London.*    iates's  Account  of  the  7rotiZ»/es,  part  ii.  p.  222. 

5*  Neble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  273.  Lord  Ilolles  (Memoirs,  p.  174) 
also  mentions  that  he  was  '  a  linen-draper.' 

^  '  Edward  Harvv,  late  a  jpoor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Konse  ana  mannor  of  Fulham.'  Walker' s  Independency, 
part  i.  p.  170.  '  One  Jlarvey,  a  decayed  silk-man.'  Clarendon^s  Eebellion, 
p.  418. 

"  Owen  Rowe,  '  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the 
parliament  army,  and  became  a  colonel.'    Noble' s  Regieides,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

**  *  A  silkman  in  London ; went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the 

rank  of  colonel.'  Noble's  RegicideSy  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  *  A  broken  silk-man  in 
Cheapside.'     Winstanlet/'s  Martt/rol.  p.  130. 

**  Walker' s  Indep^ndenctfy  part  i.  p.  143 ;  Parh  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1608 ; 
LudUno's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259 ;  Noble' s  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  158, 162. 

^  Ile  was  '  a  wooUen-draper  at  Dorchester,'  and  was  '  one  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  1649  and  1651,'  Nobk's  Refficides,  vol.  i.  p.  99  :  see  also  Pari. 
Bist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1594. 

*'  'A  brdwer  in  Chichester;  ....  in  1050-1  be  wm  appointed  one  of 
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we  find  John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  private 
servant,^  and  Cornelius  Holland,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-boy.** 
Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
ofiices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  wooUen-draper,*^  Pury  the 
weaver,*^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.*^  The  parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's 
parliament,  being  so  caUed  after  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  whose  name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  lea- 
ther-seller  in  Fleet  Street.*^  Thus  too,  Dovming,  though 
a  poor  charity-boy,**  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
representativeof  England  at  the  Hague.*^  Tothese  we  may 
add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant  r 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  woodmonger  f^  Colonel  Cooper 

the  Council  of  State.'    Noble' 8  RegicideSy  vol.  i.  p.  136.    '  William  Cawlej,  % 
brewer  of  Chichester.'     Winstanley's  MartyroL  p.  138. 

■*  John  Bemers.  '  supposed  to  have  been  orifönallj  a  serving-man/  was 
^  one  of  the  Council  of  stat«  in  1659.'    Kohle's  JReffiddes,  voL  i.  p.  00. 

»•  ^Holland  the  linke-boy.'  Walker^»  Independency,  pifft  ÜL  p.  37.  '  He 
was  oriffinally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Ilenij  Vane ;  .  :  .  .  uiKia 
the  estaDlishment  of  the  Commonwealth^  he  was  made  one  of  the  ooimoii  üf 
State  in  1649,  and  again  in  1660.'    NoMb  Üefficides,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  858. 

*°  Noble's  Mem.  of  CromweU,  vol.  ü.  p.  Ö02. 

**   Walker' 8  Hid.  of  Jndependency,  part.  i.  p.  167. 

*^  Eüis's  Oriffmal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  thiid  aeries,  tdL 
iv.  p.  219,  Lond.  1846. 

«  Fori.  Hid,  vol.  üi.  p.  1407  j  Rose'M  Biog.  Dict.  voL  üL  p.  172 ;  Cfar»- 
don^8  Hehellion,  p.  794 

**  '  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity.'  Harris's  Stuarts,  voL  v.  p.  281.  *  A 
man  of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education.'  CUtrtndotis  Life  ^ 
JSimself  p.  1116. 

**  See  Vaughm's  CromweU,  voL  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pj).  2Ö9,  802,  4S3; 
Lister'' 8  Life  and  Corresp,  of  Clarendtm,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  vol.  üL  p.  134.  The 
common  opinion  is.  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hacknej ;  bat  if 
so,  he  was  probably  illegitimate,  considering  the  way  he  was  brought  ap. 
However,  bis  Hackney  ori^n  is  very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know 
who  bis  father  was.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  voL  üi.  pp.  69,  213. 

*^  Noble's  ItefficideSf  vol.  i.  p.  362.  Cromwell  had  a  great  legaid  for  thu 
lemarkable  man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but, 
judging  from  a  letter  of  bis  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the 
deficiendes  of  bis  early  education.  See  Fairfax  Correspond  vol.  iv.  pp.  22- 
25, 108.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in  tbe  histoTy  of  England  in  wfaich 
so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  employed  in  the  public  Service  as  duiing 
the  Commonwealth. 

*^  Nobles  House  of  Cromweü,  voL  ii.  p.  507. 
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a  haberdasher;^^  M^or  Rolfe  a  shoemaker  ;^®  Colonel 
Fox  a  tinker;^  and  Colonel  Hewson  a  cobbler.^^ 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which 
the  rebellion  was  consummated.^^  If  we  now  turn  to 
France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difierence  between  the 
feelings  and  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country, 
the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained  its  activity ;  and  the 
people,  being  kept  in  a  State  of  pupilage,  had  not  acquired 
those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which 
alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  Submission  which  were  quickly  dis- 
carded  by  our  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing ;  in  France, 
it  was  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  al- 
though  the  English  and  French  rebellions  were  contem- 
porary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
differerice.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed 

*«  NoWs  Cramweä,  voL  ii.  p.  518 ;  Bates's  Ih^oubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

*»  Bateg's  Lote  TraubleSj  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Ludhw's  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

^  Walker*B  Hid.  of  Independency ,  part  ii.  p.  87. 

^^  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquaintm  with  Golonel  Hewson,  savs  that  he 
*  had  beea  a  shoemaker.'  LudUm's  MemoirSy  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the 
amiable  partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel 
wsjs  neitner  more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  WaUcer^a  Independency,  part  ii. 
p.  39 ;  Wwtftmdey's  Martyrol,  p.  123 ;  JBatea's  Lote  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ; 
Woble^s  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  845,  470. 

^^  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  that,  about  1649, 
the  aimy  was  commanded  by  '  colonels  and  superior  omcers,  who  lord  it  in 
their  gilt  coaches,  rieh  apparel,  costly  feajstings ;  though  some  of  them  led 
draj-horses,  wore  leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own 
fdthers  or  mothers.'  £Rst.  ofjndipend.  part  ii.  p.  244.  The  MerctmusRugticw^ 
1&47,  says,  ^  Chelmsford  was  govemea  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors, 
two  pedlan.'  Soidkey^»  Commonplace  Book,  third  seiies,  1850,  p.  430.  And, 
at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes  a  similar  Statement  in  retard  to 
Cambridge ;  whüe  Lord  Helles  assures  us,  that '  most  of  the  colonels  and 
officers  rwere)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  ^oldsnuths,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like.'  HbUea's  Memoirs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke  was  in  Sweden, 
in  1653,  the  pnetor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament,  saving,  '  that 
they  had  killed  their  Mng,  and  were  a  Company  of  taylors  and  cobblers.' 
Wiäelocke^s  SwecKsh  Enibrny,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  note  in  CarvMefCa 
Hid.  of  ihe  Church  of  England,  vol.  u.  p.  166. 
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by  populär  leaders ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  culti- 
vated  in  England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  supply  their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
France,  such  chiefs  were  not  to  be  found;  simply  because, 
owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not  been 
cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our  Island,  the  functions 
of  civil  govemment,  and  of  war,  were  conducted  with  con- 
spicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butchers,  by  ba- 
kers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the  struggle 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France,  pre- 
sented  an  appearance  totally  different.  In  that  country, 
the  rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  fitr  higher  standing; 
men,  indeed,  of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage. 
There,  to  be  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour; 
a  galaxy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insu^ 
gents  and  titled  demagogues.  There  was  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  the 
Duke  d'Elboeu^  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de 
Laigues,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de 
Vitry,  the  Marquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery, 
the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the  Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the 
Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de  Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde  ;^  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  names  indicate  the  diflference  be- 
tween  the  French  and  English  rebeUions.  And,  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  diflFerence,  there  followed  some  results, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  writers  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  human  afifaii^  seek 
to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power,  which,  fortunately  for 


^  Even  De  Hetz,  who  vsinly  attempted  to  organiäe  a  populär  ptftjy 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  ih&  nobles ;  and^  im^ 
withstanding  his  democratic  tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisaUa 
^  tftcher  d*engager  dans  les  intärSts  publica  les  peisonnea  de  qualitd'  Mim. 
de  Joly,  p.  31. 
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the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been  waning;  and 
which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the  most  civi- 
lized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  &te  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebeUion  was   headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  populär, 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people, 
and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.    In  France, 
the  sympathy  was  very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was 
very  precarious.    What  sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  tör  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  rieh  and  dissolute  noble,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  those  idle  and  fiivolous  pursuits  whi  ch 
debased  bis  mind,  and  made  hia  order  a  byword  and  a 
reproach  among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  exist- 
ing  between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those 
high-bom  men,  who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual 
and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for 
thenaselves,  look  up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration ; "  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how 
complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.    While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits 
of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebeUion,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very 
necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and 
thus  stunting  the  growth   of  freedom,  prevented  the 

**  Mably  (Obseruatüms  sur  VHUt.  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  frankly  ßays, 
'  L'exem^le  d'im  grand  a  toujours  ^töplus  contaffieux  chez  les  Fran^ais  quo 
partout  ailleurs.'  See  also  toI.  iL  p.  2d7  :  '  Jamais  Texemple  des  grands  n'a 
^t6  anBm  contagieiix  ailleurs  qu'en  France ;  on  dirait  qu'ils  ont  le  nmlheureux 
privil^ge  de  tout  justifier.'  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions  on  other  points  were 
entirely  oppoaed  to  those  of  Mably,  bajs^  that,  m  France,  '  la  noblesse  est 
aiix  yeux  du  peuple  une  espSce  de  religion^  dont  les  gentdlshommes  sont  les 
pretres.'  Mim.  de  Bivarol,  p.  94.  Happily;  the  French  Kevolution,  or 
rather  the  circumstances  whicn  cauaed  the  Iiench  Revolution^  have  utterly 
destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 
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nation  from  effecting,  by  their  civil  wars,  those  gmt 
things  which  we,  iu  England,  were  able  to  bring  about 
by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  litera- 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  to  see  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into 
one  party  the  populär  and  aristocratic  spirit.  Wime  the 
object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke, 
the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to  find  new  sources 
of  excitement,**  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity  for 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  notorious.  As 
this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been  little  studied, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances,  which  mW 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy.  and  will 
show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions,  those  were,  which  this  powerfiil  class  was  most  anxi- 
ous  to  obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied 
the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  here- 
ditary  distinctions  produce  upon  personaJ  character.  How 
pemicious  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  history  of  all  the  European  aristocracies ;  and  in  the 
notorious  faxjt^  that  none  of  them  have  preserved  even  a 
mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  they  are 
frequently  invigorated  by  the  Infusion  of  plebeian  blood, 
and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make 
their  own  position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose 
Position  is  made  for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  b  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is 
irom  without,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must  invariably 

^  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1619,  the 
nobles  nused  a  civil  war,  'avec  d'autant  plus  de  chaleur  que  c*^tait  one 
nouYeaut^.'  M4nL  de  Bochefoucmdd,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Thus  too  LemooteT 
{Etablissement  de  Louis  XI V^  p.  368)  :  *  La  vieille  noblesae,  qoi  ne  MTtit 
que  combattre,  faisait  la  guerre  par  goüt,  par  besoin,  par  vanity  par  ennuL' 
Compare,  in  Mim,  dOmer  Talons  toI.  ii.  pp.  467, 468,  a  summazj  of  the  na- 
fions  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ;  and  onthe  war  in 
which  their  frivoli^  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavoOSe^  JSßrf.  des  Ihm^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  160, 170. 
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happen  that  the  possession  of  extemal  distinction  will  be 
preferred  to  the  sense  of  internal  power.  In  such  cases, 
the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of 
huraan  knowledge,  ai-e  considered  subordinate  to  tiiose 
mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men  mea- 
sure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ; 
that  which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is 
great ;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false 
Standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised. 
On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  cha- 
racteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were 
once  established  among  them,  their  extinction  would  ra- 
pidly  foUow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank,  is  a 
contradiction  m  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness  of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of 
others.  Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  dis- 
dainsthose  extemal  distinctionsthatvanityeagerlygrasps. 
The  proud  man  sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his 
own  dignity ;  which,  as  he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  in- 
creased  nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain  man,  restless,  in- 
satiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account  of 
those  extemal  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which^  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses, 
and  thus  captivate  the  vulgär,  to  whose  understandings 
they  are  immediately  obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity 
looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man  values  himself 
for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance,  without  exer- 
tion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  pride,  but 
of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind.  It 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity, 
no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  con- 
sists.  What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most 
insignificant  trifles  shouldswell  into  matters  of  the  highest 
importance  ?  What  marvel  if  such  empty  understandings 
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should  be  busied  with  ribbons,  and  stars,  and  crosses;  if 
this  noble  should  yeam  after  the  Garter,  and  that  noble 
pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece;  if  one  man  should  longto  cany 
a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another  manto 
fill  an  Office  in  the  royal  household ;  while  the  ambition  of 
a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-honour,  or  to 
raise  his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
the  French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  displayed, 
in  their  intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though 
redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic  of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examples 
of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  dvili- 
zation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  a 
mere  struggle  for  liberty  faded  into  insignificance.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  the  nobles 
was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  great  social 
problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette 
of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen ;  but  if  his  rank  were  in- 
ferior, even  if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be 
allowed.*^  So  far,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the 
duchesses  themselves,  highly  agreeable.  But  the  mar- 
quises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  illustrious  nobles,  were 
uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  exerted  all  their 
energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour. 
This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 

^  Hence  tibe  ducheases  were  called  '  femmes  assiees ;  *  Ihose  of  lower  niüc 
'  non  flflsiseB.'  M^m.  de  Fordenay  Mareuil,  voL  i.  p.  111.  The  Count  de  S6^ 
teUs  US  that  'les  duchesses  jouiseaient  de  la  pi^rogatiTe  d'etre  assbes  sni 
un  tabouret  chez  la  reine/  M4m.  de  SSgur,  vol.  L  p.  79.  The  importaiM« 
attached  to  this  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  MSm,  de  Samt^Stmon,  toL  iü- 
pp.  215-218,  Paris,  1842 ;  which  should  be  compaied  with  De  Tocquet^y 
MkgMdeLom  XV,  t«L  iL  p.  116,  and  MHn.  de  Genlie,  toL  x.  p.  388. 
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cumstaTice8which,uiifortunatelyare  not  fuUy  understood, 
an  Innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen 
was  conceded  to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon 
family.*^  In  consequence  of  this  evU  precedent,  the  ques- 
tion  became  seriously  complicated,  since  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their  de- 
scent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the 
effect  of  brefiing  up  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties, 
one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  exclusive  privilege 
in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate,  To  reconcile 
these  rivalpretensions,  various  expedients  were  suggested ; 
but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a  rebel- 
lion,  showed  Symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to 
the  inferioi:  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  aesired.  In 
1648  and  1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  her  Council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de 
Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the  Princess  de  Marsillac.^ 

»7  'SuTvint  incontinent  ime  autre  difficult^  ä  la  cour  sur  le  sujet  des 
tabourets,  que  doivent  aToir  les  dames  dans  la  chambre  de  la  reine ;  car  en- 
core  que  cela  ne  s'accorde  r^guli^rement  qu'aux  duchesses,  D^anmoiDB  le  feu 
roi  Louis  XIII.  Tavoit  accoi*d(^  aux  fiUes  de  lamaison  de  Bouillon/  &c  M6m, 
dOmer  Tahn,  Tol.  iii.  p.  5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  tiie  rights  of 
the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIIL,  the  case  of  S^fiiiier,  in  Duclos,  Mimoires 
SecreUf  ToL  i«pP*  360,  361.  The  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  very 
seriooB ;  and  Tailemant  des  K^ux  (HigtorieUeSf  toI.  viü.  pp.  223, 224)  men- 
tions  a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says, '  Pour  satisfaire  son  amhition, 
il  lui  falloit  un  tabouret:  eile  cabale  pour  ^pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon  La 
Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois.'  In  this  she  failed :  but,  determined  not 
to  be  baffiea,  '  eile  ne  se  rehute  point,  et  voulant  k  toute  force  avoir  un 
tabouiet,  eUe  ^pouse  le  fils  a!n4  du  duc  de  Villars ;  c'est  un  ridicule  de  Corps 
et  d'esprit,  car  il  est  bossu  et  quasi  imb^ile,  et  gueux  par-dessus  cela.' 
This  melancholy  event  happened  in  1640. 

^  As  to  the  Uountess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  MSm,  de  MoUe^ 
viüej  yol.  iii.  pp.  116,  369.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (toI.  iii. 
p.  367),  the  inferioiity  of  the  Princess  de  Marsillac  consisted  in  the  painful 
facty  that  her  husband  was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself 
was  atiU  alive, '  iV  n'^toit  que  gentilhomme,  et  son  p^  le  duc  de  la  Boche- 
foucaold  n'^toit  pas  mort.' 
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Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  promulgated,  when  4e 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^^  They  immediately 
summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggression, 
and,  fonning  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^  On 
the  other  band,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  Öieir  recent 
success,  insisted  that  the  concession  just  made  shouldbe 
raised  into  a  precedent ;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being 
seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to 
the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleix, 
it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  could  prove 
that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.^^  The  greatest 
confusion  now  arose ;  and  botn  sides  urgently  insistingon 
their  own  clairas,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent 
danger  lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.^*  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less 
numerous  than  their  Opponent«,  were  more  powerful,  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  tJieir  favour.  The  queen 
sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which  was  con- 
veyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and  in  which 
she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileg^s,  the  concession  of 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  French  aristocracy.     At  the  same  time,  the 

^  The  long  account  of  these  proceedinffs  in  MSm,  de  MoUevOU,  toL  iü. 
pp.  367-893,  ehows  the  importiince  attached  to  them  by  oontempomr 
opinion. 

^  In  October  1649,  Ua  noblesse  s'aBsembla  &  Paris  sur  le  fidt  des  tabtm- 
rets.'  Minx,  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

0^  '  Tous  ceux  donc  qui  par  leurs  fueox  avoient  dans  leuis  maisons  de  U 
grandeur,  par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  ^toient  ts- 
trefois  maitres  et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demandörent  la  mene 
Prärogative  que  celle  qui  yenoit  d'Stre  accord^  au  sang  de  Foix.'  Mim,  de 
Motteväle,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  Another  contemporaiy  says :  '  Cette  pr^tentk» 
^mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la  cour  sur  cette  di£förenoe  et  in^galit^'  Mim. 
d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437 :  'le  marquis  de  Noinnoulier 
et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret  pour  leuxs  femmes.' 

^  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  detennmed  that  a  counter-demonstratioa 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  pioceeding  which,  tf 
adopted,  must  have  caused  civil  war:  'Nous  r^aolftmes  une  oontve-assembi^ 
de  noblease  pour  soutenir  le  tabouiot  de  la  maison  de  Bohan.'  Jk  Rdty 
Mimovree,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for 

the  promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agree- 

ment  tiiat  they  would  personally  superintend  its  execu- 

tion.^     The  nobles,  however,  who  feit  that  thayi  had  been 

agffrieved  in  their  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satis- 

fied,  and,  to  appease  them,it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 

ment  should  be  as  public  as  the  injury.     It  was  found 

necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse,  that  go- 

vemment  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 

regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,^*  in  which  the 

favours  granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  with- 

drawn,  and  the  much-cherished  honour  of  sittmg  in  the 

royal  presence  was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Mar- 

siUac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and  from  the  Countess  de 
Fleix.«ö 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds, 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their 
country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while  questions 
were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance — questions  con- 
ceming  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  govemment.*®  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  unfit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people  in 
their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  aiflFer- 
ence  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English 
Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  are, 
indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were 
drawn  from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and 
feelings  some  evidence  has  just  been  given.^^    How  that 

«  MSm,  de  MotteviOe,  toL  üL  p.  889. 

^  '  Sign4  d'elle,  et  des  quatare  seci^taires  d'^tat.'    Und,  toI.  iii.  p.  d91. 

^  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  stnu^gle  will  be  fbund  in  the  Memain 
of  Madame  de  MoUeviüe,  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon  j  two  writers  of  very 
different  minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest 

^  Saint  Anlaiie  (Stet,  de  la  Frcndey  voL  i.  p.  817)  says,  that  in  this  same 
year  (1649),  '  l'esprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tetes,  et  cha* 
con  k  oette  ^poque  soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautorit^  ä  un  examen  raisonn^.' 
Thus,  too,  in  mim,  de  Montglat,  nnder  1649,  '  on  ne  parlait  publiquement 
dans  Paris  que  de  r^publiq^ue  et  de  libert^/  toI.  ii.  p.  186.  In  1648,  <  effusa 
est  contemptio  super  principes.'    Mim,  dOmer  Taim,  vol.  iL  p.  271. 

^^  l^t  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  obsenrer  of  bis  time : 
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evidence  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  wdl 
known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  Century — a  class  of  works  which,  being  mostly 
written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  supplies 
the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed. 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters  are 
related  with  a  becommg  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was 
to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court;^  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  the  royal  dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from 
them ;  ^^  who  was  to  be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was 
not  to  be  kissed  by  her ;  ^®  who  should  have  the  first  seat 
in  church  ;^^  what  the  proper  proportion  was  between  the 
rank  of  diiferent  persons,  and  the  length  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  'P  what  was  the  dignity 
a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  Ms  enter- 

'Vous  Tous  dtonnerez  peut-Stre  de  ce  que  je  diB  plus  sbx,  k  cause  de 
rinstabilit^  du  peuple  :  mais  il  faut  avouer  que  celui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plos 
aisäment  qu'aucun  autre ;  et  M.  de  Villeroi;  qui  a  ^t^  le  plus  habile  homme 
de  son  si^cle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  connu  le  naturel  dans  tout  le  cours  de 
la  ligue,  oü  U  le  gpouvema  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  ^t^  de  ce  sentimenL  Ce  qoe 
j*en  ^prouvois  moi-meme  me  le  persuadoit.  Mim,  de  HetZy  voL  i.  p.  ^; 
a  remarkable  passage^  and  fonninff  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dedamation  d 
those  Ignorant  writers  who  are  suways  reproaching  the  people  with  their 
fickleness. 

^  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  fayour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom, 
in  1649,  'la  reine  fit  de  ^rands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  k  bn&' 
M4m.  de  Motteviüe,  yoI.  iii.  p.  276.  In  the  Chamber  of  the  king,  the  mstt^ 
seems  to  have  been  difierently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  (Mim,  toL  ü 
p.  332)  teils  US  that '  le  duc  d'Orleans  n'avoit  point  de  fauteuil«  mais  im 
simple  si^ge  pliant,  a  cause  que  nous  ^tions  dans  la  chambre  du  roL'  1b 
the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in  the  king's  room,  the  same  writer 
describes  'M.  le  duc  d'Orleans  assis  dans  un  fauteuil.'  Ibid,  toI.  üL  p-  96. 
Compare  Le  Vaseor,  Hid,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  viü.  p.  310.  Voltaire  (JKci 
Phüos.  art  CSrSmonies)  says :  *  Le  fauteuil  k  bras,  la  chaise  a  dos,  le  taboorrt, 


p.  486.  The  etiquette  ofthe  '&rUteuil'  and  'chjdae'  isezplaiiied 
in  MSm,  de  GenUsy  vol.  x.  p.  287. 

^  See  Mim,  de  Moäeväle,  toL  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 

'^^  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss^  in  Mim,  d$ 
MoUeville,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

71  Mim,  d'Omer  TaJon,  vol.  L  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond^  hodr 
asserted^  that  at  a  Te  Beum  ^  il  ne  pouvait  etre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dm^ 
la  premidre  chaire.'    Tbis  was  in  1642. 

^  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  '  dzap  de  pied,*  see  Mim,  de  MatUoBe, 
ToL  ii.  p.  249. 
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ing  the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^^  who  was  to  have  precedence 
at  coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  wereequal,  or  whether, 
as  some  thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  pos- 
sessed  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sove- 
reignty at  all;^*  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or 
ought  not  to  enter  the  council-charaber  before  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him.^*  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day : 
while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandrngs  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,^^  and  who  was  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  helping  on  the  queen  with  her  shift.^^ 

'*  A  veiy  ßerious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de 
Marsilloc,  for  *  permisfiioQ  d'entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  carrosse/  MSm.  de 
MoU^ville,  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  389. 

'*  MSm,  de  Pontchartram,  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  423,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis 
Xm.  Other  instances  of  diificulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  will 
be  found  in  Mim,  d^Omer  Tahrif  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  437;  and  even  in  the 
grave  work  of  Sully,  CEconomies  Itoyales,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  voL  viii.  p.  895  j 
which  should  be  compared  with  De  TTiou,  JÜid.  Untv,  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 

^^  Mim.  de  Lenety  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  379.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurdity. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  respecting  the  recognition  of 
the  Claims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  (MSm  de  Conrart,  pp.  151,  152) ;  nor 
another  dispute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to 
sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or  whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first 
lie  77km,  Hist,  Univ.  vol  xi.  p.  11. 

^*  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  ^uarrel  between  the  two  dukes, 
and  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  ^j  emours  was  killed,  as  is  men- 
tioned  by  most  of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  MSm,  de  Montglat,  vol.  ii. 
p.  367  ;  M4m.  de  la  Mochefaucauidy  vol  ii.  p.  172 ;  Mim,  de  Conrart,  pp.  172- 
175  ;  Mim.  de  Hetz,  vol.  li.  p.  203 ;  Mi^n,  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

^^  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  State,  writes,  under  the  year 
1620 :  '  En  ce  meme  temps  s'^toit  mü  un  tr^  grand  diff^rend  entre  M.  le 
prince  de  Condd  et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que 
chacun  d'eux  pr^tendoit  devoir  präsenter  au  roi  ^uand  ils  se  rencontreroient 
tous  deux  prfes  sa  maj  est^.'  Mim,  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Le  Vassor, 
who  gives  a  fuUer  account  (R^gne  de  Louis  Xlll^  vol.  iii.  pp.  536, 587)^  says, 
^  Chacun  des  deux  princes  du  sang  fort  tehauffez  ä  qiii  feroit  une  fonction  de 
maitre  dliAtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de  son  c6t^,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit 
d'une  maniöre  dont  les  suites  pouvoient  devenir  facheusea'  But  the  king 
interposing, '  üb  furent  donc  obligez  de  c^der :  mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire 
Tun  a  Pautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena^antes.' 

^'  Aecording  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his 
wife  oould  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift;  aecording  to  other 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology 
to  the  reader  for  obtruding  upon  bis  notice  these  miser- 
able disputes  respecting  matters  which,  ho  we  ver  despicable 
they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  whoUy 
devoid  of  understanding.  But,  it  shoiüd  be  remembered 
that  their  occurrence,  and  above  all,  the  importance  for- 
merly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
mina ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  accord- 
ing  to  their  intiinsic  dignity,  bat  according  to  the  infor- 
mation  they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has 
now  passed  away .  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected 
by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of 
history.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  they  are  highly  important.  They  are  part 
of  1  he  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws 
of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  diflferent  periods 
assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident 
if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  sup- 
ported.  The  origin  of  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear. 
These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  the  or- 
dinary source  of  veneration ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ignoiant, 
and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  Ignorant  and 
more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  liiewise  have 
been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those 
habits  of  reverence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause 
superstition,  and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once  lessens  our 
ignorance  and  increases  our  resources :  in  other  worda, 

authorities,  the  lady-in-waitingy  whoever  slie  might  be,  hfld  the  right,  vn- 
lesR  a  princess  happened  to  be  present.  On  these  alteinativeSy  and  on  the 
difficulties  caused  by  tiiem,  compare  M4nu  de  Saml-Simon,  1842^  ToL  riL 
p.  125^  with  lOm.  de  MaUeviüe,  voL  iL  pp.  28^  276^  277. 
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which  dimimshes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear, 
and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strength- 
ens,  in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence. 
But  in  France,  this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready  seen,  counteractcd  by  an  opposite  tendency;  so 
that  whüe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  protective  spirit  was  en- 
feebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  poHtical  circum- 
stances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one 
below  it,  the  Subordination  and  subserviencyof  the  whole 
were  completely  maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became 
aceustomed  to  look  upwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resources,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  French, 
until  the  eighteenth  Century,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics,  is  founded/^  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of 
veneration  have  evidentljr  this  in  common,  that  they  induce 
each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  Standard  extemal 
to  himself ;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  in- 
dependence would  make  him  prefer  that  internal  Standard 
which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The  result  of  aU 
this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, the  intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to 
rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralized  by  that  social  tendency 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
habit^  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while 
the  war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them. 
The  people  believed  that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinctions  proceed  from 

'*  Also  oonnected  with  the  iiutitation  of  chivaliy^  both  being  cognate 
BjmptoniB  of  the  same  spirit 
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the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  upholding  the 
ancient  notion  thatthe  sovereignis  the  fountain  of  honour. 
They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
looked,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source, 
by  whose  Operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and 
at  the  mere  will  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but 
part  of  the  old  scheme  to  create  distinctions  for  which 
nature  has  given  no  Warrant ;  to  Substitute  a  superiority 
which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thus  tiy 
to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
utter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual  cessa- 
tion  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  ÄS  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them 
must  be  inclined  to  value  those  fix)m  whom  they  proceed. 
Unless  counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must 
be  between  the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  fiiture 
ones.  In  France,  tnis  natural  feeling  being  strengthened 
by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men  to  cUng  to 
those  above  them,  it  is  not  stränge  that  the  nobles,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slightest 
favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagemess  of  which  some  ex- 
amples  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden 
dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their 
minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  of 
them  should  band  him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should 
hold  his  basin,  and  which  of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt* 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that  I  have  collected  evi- 
dence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they  were  en- 
grossed.     So  fer  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

^  Even  just  before  the  Frencli  Revolution,  these  feelings  stül  existed. 
See,  for  instance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  Campanj  MSm,  sur  Marie  Mot* 
ndte,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  eitract  fitan 
Prudhomm^B  miroir  de  Paria,  in  Sotähey^a  Comnumplaee  JBook,  third  seriee, 
1860,  p.  261,  no.  166. 
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than  blamed :  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they 
even  exerted  sucn  slender  abilities  as  natute  had  given  to 
them.  But  we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose 
interests  depended  on  their  care.  -Ajad  it  is  solely  in  re- 
ference  to  the  fate  of  the  French  people  that  the  historian 
need  trouble  himself  with  the  history  of  the  French  nobles. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  this  sort,  by  disclosing  the 
tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  displays  in  one  of  its  most 
active  forms  that  protectiveand  aristocratic  spirit,  of  which 
they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its  present  reduced 
and  waning  condition.  Such  facta  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is  in- 
deed  still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very 
mitigated  form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can 
have  an  idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  na- 
tions,  and  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered  the  obvious  difference  between  the  civil  wars  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low-born  and 
plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  understanding  of 
the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  co- 
adjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gene- 
alogy,  or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts ;  they  had  not 
even  studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign 
to  their  design.  On  the  other  band,  what  they  did  was 
done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work 
to  perform ;  and  they  performed  it  well.®^  They  had  risen 

®^  Ludlow  tlius  expresses  the  sentiments  whicli  induced  him  to  make  war 
upon  the  crown :  '  Tiie  qiiestion  in  dispute  between  the  king's  partr  and 
U9  being,  as  I  appiehended,  whether  the  king  should  govem  as  a  god  by  his 
will,  and  the  naüon  be  govemed  by  force  like  beasts  P  or  whether  the  people 
should  be  goyemed  by  iaws  made  by  themselves^  and  live  under  a  goyem- 
ment  derived  from  their  own  consent  r  being  fully  persuaded;  that  an  accom- 
modation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England;  and  unjust  and 
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in  arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  govemment,  and 
they  would  not  stay  their  hands  until  they  had  pulled 
down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until  they  had  not 
only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastized  those 
bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  althoogh 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedlj 
display  some  of  the  infirmities  to  whicn  even  the  highest 
minds  are  subject;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of 
them  but  with  that  unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europa, 
and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to 
them  that  the  impunity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was 
now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their  transgressions 
the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more  decisive, 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 

wicked  in  tHe  natare  of  it'  Ludlow^$  Menuwv,  toI.  i.  p.  2S0.  Compire 
Whitelocke's  spirited  Speech  to  Christina,  in  Journal  of  the  SwediA  Embasmf, 
ToL  i.  p.  238  j  and  see  pp.  d&O,  891. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  PROTECnVE  SPIRIT  CARBIED  BT  LOmS  XIV.  INTO  LITERATURE.  EXA- 
XINATIOM  OF  THE  GONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEM  THK  INTEL^ 
LECrUAL  CLASSBS  AND  THE  GOVERNINa  CLASSES. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  protective  System,  and  the  notions  of  Subordina- 
tion connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  un- 
known  in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence 
between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  comparison, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this  same  spirit  influ- 
enced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  depend- 
ence  upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encouraged 
a  belief  that  the  Subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that 
the  patemal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  System  which  re- 
gulated  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  like- 
wise  regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  there- 
fore,  the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which  dur- 
ing  fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the  other. 
Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour ; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  System  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  chapter.    The  apparent  cause  of  the  System  was 
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the  personal  character  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  real  and 
overruling  causes  were  those  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  established  in  the  French 
mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  Century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and 
to  carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great 
aim  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessfiil.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign 
becomes  highly  instructive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most 
remarkableinatance  ofdespotism  which  has  ever  occurred; 
a  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  kind; 
a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilized 
people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  re- 
pining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfiilness,  and  even  Trith 
gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.^ 

What  makes  this  the  more  stränge  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  must  beutterly  condemned  if  itistried  even 
by  the  lowest  Standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  er  of  interest. 
A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  superstition,  characterized  his  private 
life ;  while  in  his  public  career,  he  di^layed  an  arrogance 
andasyst«maticperfidywhicheventu^yrousedtheanj:er 
of  aU  Lrx>pe  an^d  broi;ghtuppnFra..isharpand8^al 
retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formeda  stnct 
alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  be 

^  On  the  disgraceful  subeerviency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  lettexs,  fee 
Cap^figue^s  Louis  XIV,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42, 116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  Le  Vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Loais  XFV.,  bitterir  »u 
'  mais  leß  Fran9ai8,  accoutum^  k  reaclaTage,  ne  eentent  plna  la  pesanteor  de 
leurs  chiunes.'  Le  VaMor,  Hid,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  vi  p.  670.  Foreignei» 
were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  and  still  more,  at  the  vrillin^  sernlitT. 
Lord  Shaftesbtuy,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1704-5,  nasses  a  glowing  eulogj 
upon  Uberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France  '  you  wiU  haidly  find  täs  azgu' 
ment  understood ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  appear,  I  n«rer 
yet  knew  one  Single  Frenchman  a  free  man.'  Fortter^s  Original  Letten  of 
Loche,  Sidneg,  and  Shafiesbury,  1830,  p.  205.  In  the  same  jrear,  De  Foe 
makes  a  similar  remark  in  regtmi  to  the  French  nobles,  Wilsons  lÄfe  of  Dt 
FoCf  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1609,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a  letter  whidi 
strikingly  illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  AikkCs  Life  ofAi^«^ 
vol.  i.  p.  80.  Compare  Bumet's  Own  Time,  voL  iv.  p.  365,  on  *the  gn»» 
excess  of  flatteir  to  which  the  French  have  ran|  beyond  the  ezamples  of 
former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king.' 
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oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy/^  To  them  he 
abandoned  everything  except  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogative.*  Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he 
assumed  the  govemment,  began  to  encroach  upon  those 
religious  liberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation,  and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  preserved . 
intact.*  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  that  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  nearly  a  Century  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that, 
just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his 
subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  con- 
version,  suddenly  let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dis- 
solute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  re- 
volting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities  which  followed 
are  related  by  authentic  writers ;  ^  and  of  the  effect  pro- 

^  The  tenns  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly 
stated  hy  M.  Ranke :  '  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterstützten  ein- 
ander. jDer  König  ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Clerus 
von  der  unbedingten  Autorität  der  geistlichen  Gewalt  des  Papstthums  freige- 
sprochen.'   Die  Päpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

^  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Sismondi^  Hist,  des 
Francis,  vol.  xxv.  p.  43. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679 :  '  DSs 
Tann^  1679  les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  6t4  graduellement 
restreintes.'  Diplomatie  Frangatse,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
laws  began  in  1662,  the  year  after  the  deatn  of  Mazarin.  See  Sismondij  Hid, 
des  Frtm^ins,  vol.  xxv.  p.  167 ;  Benoist,  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462, 
481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from  Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  (Zisterne  Life  of 
Clarendon^  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  '  the  horrid  persecutions  the  reformed 
religion  undergoes  in  France ; '  and  Locke,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1675 
and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  {King*s  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i  p.  110)  that  the 
Protestants  were  losing  '  ever^  day  some  privüe^e  or  other.' 

^  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  fbund  in  all  the  French  historians ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  ru- 
mour  of  it  in  Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March  1666  Patin 
writes,  '  On  dit  ^ue,  pour  miner  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les 
chambres  de  F^t,  et  abolir  T^dit  de  l^^tes.'  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii. 
p.  516. 

^  Compare  Bumet^s  (hon  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  Siicle  de  Louis 
XIV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  877,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the 
Protestants  who  persisted  in  their  religion  '  ^taient  livr^s  aux  soldats,  qui 
eurent  toute  licence,  except^  celle  de  tuer.  II  y  eut  pourtant  plusieurs  per- 
sonnes  si  cruellement  maltrait^es  qu'elles  en  moururent.'  Ana  Bumet^  who 
was  in  France  in  1685,  says,  *  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent 
new  methods  of  cruelty.'  What  some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now 
relate ;  because  the  evidence,  however  painful  it  may  be,  is  necessaiy  to  en- 
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duced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  perse- 
cutions  cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them 

able  US  to  Tinderstand  tibe  reign  of  Lotus  XIV.  It  is  neoeasaiy  that  the  tcQ 
should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamiBh  delicacj  which  would  hide  iuch 
facta,  ahoiild  give  way  before  the  Obligation  which  the  historian  ia  under  li 
holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  bnmding  with  public  infiunjr,  the 
church  by  which  the  meaaurea  were  inatigated^  the  aoyeieign  by  whom  they 
were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  pennitted. 

The  two  original  sourcea  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quick'i 
Synodicon  m  Craüia,  1692,  folio ;  and  Bmoid,  Hidoire  de  FJBdä  de  Naritx^ 
16d5,  4to.  IVom  these  works  I  eztnict  the  following  accoonta  of  what  h»- 
pened  in  France  in  1685.  '  Afterwarda  they  faU  upon  the  perscNis  of  Ue 
Ihx>testants ;  and  there  was  no  wickedness,  äiouffh  never  so  horrid,  ▼hieb 
they  did  not  put  in  practice.  that  they  might  enforoe  them  to  change  their 
reHgion.  ....  They  bouna  them  aa  crinunals  are  when  they  be  put  to  tbe 
rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  fiinnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured 
wine  down  their  throats  tUl  its  fumes  had  depriyed  them  of  their  reason,  and 
they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some 
they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand  in- 
dignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot;  they  cat  them  with 
pen-kniyes,  tear  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  tili  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholica,  or  that  die 
doleful  outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatttre&  calling  upon  Ood  for 

mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go In  some  plaoes  thej  tied 

fathers  and  husbands  to  the  bed-postS;  and  rayished  their  wiyea  and  daugh- 

ters  before  their  eyes From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their 

hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain.  The^  bunt 
the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  bellows,  tili  ther 
were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  if  these  horrid  usaces  oould  not  prerau 
upon  them  to  yiolate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  tneir  religion,  ther  did 
then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dun^eons,  in  which  mey  exerosed 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them.'  Quidk^s  SynodicoH,  yoL  L  p^  cxxz. 
cxxzi.  'Cependant  les  troupes  exer^oient  partout  des  cmautei  moiues. 
Tout  leur  dtoit  ]^rmisy  ponryeu  qu'ils  ne  fissent  pas  mouiir.  Da  fidsoieot 
danser  quelquefois  leurs  hdtes,  jusqu'ä  ce  qu'ils  tombaasent  en  d^fidUaooe. 
Ha  bemoient  les  autres  jusqu*4  ce  qu'ils  n'en  pouyoient  plus.  ....Dys 
eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  yersa  de  reau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche.  .  .  .  Hj 
en  eut  plusieurs  k  qui  on  donna  des  coupa  de  b&ton  soua  lea  pieds,  poor 
^prouyer  si  oe  supplice  est  aussi  cruel  que  ies  relations  le  publient     On  ar- 

rachoit  äd'autreslepoilde  labarbe D'autresbr&loient&lachandelle 

le  poil  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  hötes.  D*autres  fidsoient  broler  de 
la  poudre,  si  prds  du  yisage  de  ceuz  qui  leur  resistoient,  qu'eUe  leur  giüloit 
toute  la  peau.  Hb  mettoient  k  d'auties  des  charbons  allumei  dans  les  mains, 
et  les  contndgnoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^es,  jusqu'ä  ce  que  les  charboos  ftusent 
^teints.  ....  Onbröla  les  piedsa  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-temsdennt 
un  grand  feu ;  appliquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  ^ieds :  liaat 
les  pieds  des  autres  aans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu*on  faisoit  fondrs 
et  cnauffer  peu  k  peu  deyant  un  brasier  ardent'  Benoisi,  BmL  de  TEäi  it 
NanUSy  yoL  y.  ]^p.  887-889.  One  of  the  Protestants,  named  Ryan,  they 
'liörent  fort  ^troitement;  lui  seyrdrent  les  doists  des  mains;  lai  fich^t 
des  öpingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  brüler  de  la  poudxe  daoa  les 
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those  habits  of  labour,  and  that  knowledge  and  experience 
in  their  respective  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed  in  enriching  their  own  country.^  These  things  are 
notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
face  of  hißtory.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  them,  there  are  still 
found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every 
vestige  of  liberty  was  destroy ed ;  that  the  people  were 
weighed  down  by  an  insuflFeraDle  taxation ;  that  their  chil- 
dren  were  tom  from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell 
the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  were 
squandered  to  an  iinprecedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established ; — although  all  this 
is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  infetuated  with  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture,a3  to  balancethem  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince 

lui  peicSrent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  lieux,  et  vers^rent  du  vinaigre  et  du  sei 
dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  tourment  iis  ^puis^rent  sa  paiience  en  deux  Jowb  ; 
et  leforohrent  ä  changer  de  rdu^ion,*  p.  890.  '  Les  dr^ns  ^toient  les  meines 
en  tous  lieux.  IIa  battoient,  ils  ^tourdissoient,  ils  briiloient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou^  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne^  en  Nonnandie  comme 
en  Languedoc.  Mais  ils  n'avoient  ponr  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni 
plus  de  piti^  que  pour  les  hommes.    Au  contraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre 

{»udeur  qui  est  une  des  propri^tez  de  leur  sexe ;  et  ils  s*en  prevaloient  pour 
aar  faire  de  plus  sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelqueiois  leurs  juppes 
par  dessus  la  tete,  et  on  leur  iettoit  des  seaux  d'eau  sur  le  corpe.  II  y  en 
eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent  en  chemise^  et  qu'ils  forcerent  de  danser 
avec  eux  dans  cet  ^tat  ....  Deux  fiUes  de  Calais,  nomm^es  le  Noble,  furent 
mises  toutea  nues  sur  le  pav^,  et  furent  ainsi  expos^es  a  la  mocauerie  et  aux 

outrages  des  passans Des  dragons  ayant  ]i6  la  dame  de  Yezen9ai  k  la 

quenouille  de  son  lit  lui  crachoient  dans  la  bouche  quand  eile  Touvioit  pour 
parier  ou  pour  sonpirer.'  pp.  891,  892.  At  p.  917  are  other  details,  far  more 
horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women^  and  which  Indignation  rather 
than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the  shame  can  only 
light  on  the  cnurch  and  the  govemment  under  whose  united  authority  such 
ecandalous  outraffes  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake  oi  com- 
pelling  men  to  change  their  reiigious  opinions. 

^  M.  Blanqui  (Hui,  de  PEconomie  Politique,  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the 
revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes  cost  Franoe  '  cinq  cent  mille  de  ses  en- 
£uits  les  plus  industrieux,'  -who  cairied  into  other  countries  '  les  habitudes 
d'ordre  et  de  travail  dont  ils  ^taient  imbus.'  See  also  Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV, 
chap.  xxxvi.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xx.  pp.  380,  881.  Several  of  them 
emigrated  to  North  America.  Compare  Goawin  on  Poptäationf  pp.  388, 389, 
with  Benoid,  VEdü  de  Nantee,  vol.  v.  pp.  973,  974,  and  LydTs  Second  Visu 
to  the  ünüed  States,  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  See  alBo,  on  the  effects  of  tha 
BevocatioD,  Lettrea  wSdites  de  VoUairey  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

VOL-  I.  S  8 
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during  whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal, the  Orations  of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moliere,  and 
the  Tragedies  of  Racine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign 
is,  indeed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend 
any  words  in  refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more 
widely  diffused  error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage  upon  national  literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which 
men  of  letters  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  propagate. 
From  the  language  too  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king,  which  stimnlates 
the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose  heart  they 
are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised,  as 
one  ofthose  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception  of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical 
consequences  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  inde- 
pendent  spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and 
it  is  injurious  to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens 
that  vanity  of  which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  tne  position  they  now  occupy  in 
the  most  civilized  countries,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity  of  an  opinion  which,  in  the  present  State  of  know- 
ledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated  men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned 
the  theological  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  neces- 
sarily  followed  that  the  respect  feit  for  them  should  sufier 
a  corresponding  diminution.®  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with 
which  their  persons  were  once  supposed  to  be  hedged.^ 

*  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  cansed  by  the  ahandoninent  of 
divine  right,  8ee  Spencer^»  Social  StaticSy  pp.  423,  424 ;  and  od  the  influaK« 
of  the  clergy  in  propa^ting  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen's  leiimed  irork  on  the 
Boyal  PrerogaJtive,  edit  1849,  p.  166.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  b^* 
Locke,  in  King*8  lAfe  of  Locke.  toI.  ii.  p.  00. 

*  '  Qu'est  devenu,  en  effet,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pens^,  antrefoia  aoeepli^ 

Ear  les  masses,  que  les  rois  ^taient  les  repr^sentants  de  Dieu  sor  la  terre,  qne 
i  racine  de  leur  pouvoir  ^tait  dans  le  ciel  P  EUe  s'est  ^ranonie  de^ant  eetie 
autre  pens^e,  qu'auciin  nuage,  aucun  mysticisme  n'obscuioit ;  deTant  cette 
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The  Standard,  therefore,  by  which  we  should  measure 
them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  conduct  in 
Proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  raanner  in  which  they 
are  educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paia 
to  them,  their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and 
their  prejudices  very  numerous.^^  On  this  account,  so 
far  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  judicious  patrons 
of  literature,  or  should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a  man  of 
very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  liis  patronage  to 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an 
author  who  eher ishes  ancient  prej  udices  and  defends  ancien t 
abuses.  In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of 
letters  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  receive  them ;  but  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 
ments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
This  might  be  made  evident  by  publishing  a  list  of  those 
literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  European 
princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  miscmef  produced  by  these 

pens^  a.  naturelle  et  brillant  d'nne  clart^  si  nette  et  si  vire^  que  la  soure- 
raine  puissance,  snr  la  terre,  appartient  au  peuple  entier^  et  non  k  une 
fraction,  et  moins  encore  k  un  seul  homme.'  Icet/,  Science  Sociakf  toI.  iii. 
p.  308.  Compape  Manntng  <m  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  101 ;  Laing'%  Sweden^ 
p.  408 ;  Lamg»  Denmark^  p.  196 ;  Burkes  WarkSf  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

'^  In  this,  88  in  all  instances^  the  langna^  of  respect  long  survives  the 
fe^ling  to  which  the  lan^iage  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brou^ham  {PoUticed 
PkÜosophyj  Tol.  i.  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  '  all  their  titles  are  de- 
rired  £rom  a  divine  original — all  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on 
earth.  They  are  called  "  C?ra<?e,"  "  Majedy^  They  are  termed  "  The  lÄn-cCs 
tmowUd^^  '•  The  Vicegereni  of  Qod  tmon  earth  ;*^  with  many  other  names 
which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blaepnemous,  but  which  are  outdone  in  ab- 
Biudity  by  the  kings  of  the  East.'  True  enough :  but  if  Lord  Brougham 
had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  for 
hispalns. 

88  2 
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and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful  study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  think  myself  au- 
thorized  to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign 
haB  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  bis  age,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  instances  of  bis  recompensing  one  who  is 
bebind  bis  age.  Tbe  result  is,  tbat  in  every  country  where 
royal  patronage  bas  been  long  and  generally  bestowed, 
tbe  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  has 
become  reactionary.  An  alliance  bas  been  Struck  up 
between  tbose  wbo  give  and  tbose  wbo  receive.  Bya 
System ofbounties,  tbere  bas  been  artificially  engendereda 
greedy  and  necessitous  class ;  wbo,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
Offices,  and  titles,  bave  made  tbe  pursuit  of  trutb  subor- 
dinate  to  tbe  desire  of  gain,  and  bave  infused  into  their 
writings  tbe  prejudices  of  tbe  court  to  wbicb  tbey  cling. 
Hence  it  is,  tbat  tbe  marks  of  fieivour  bave  become  the 
badge  of  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  tbat  tbe  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  by  far  tbe  noblest  of  all  occupations,  an  oecu- 
pation  wbicb  of  all  otbers  raises  tbe  di^ity  of  man,  lutf 
been  debased  to  tbe  level  of  a  common  profession,  wherc 
tbe  cbances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
rewards,  and  wbere  tbe  bigbest  bonours  are  in  the  gift 
of  wboever  happens  to  be  tbe  minister  or  sovereign  of 
tbe  day. 

Tbis  tendency  fbrms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to 
tbe  views  of  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  intrust  the  executive 

fovemment  witb  tbe  means  of  rewarding  literaiy  men. 
iut  tbere  is  also  anotber  objection,  in  some  respects  stiU 
more  serious.  Every  nation  wbicb  is  allowed  to  pursae 
its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  tbe  wants  of  its 
own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is  best 
suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  all  classes  tbat  tbe  production  sbaU  not  be 
greater  tban  tbe  want ;  tbat  tbe  supply  sball  not  exceed 
tbe  demand*  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  tbe  well-being 
of  Society  tbat  a  bealtby  proportion  sbould  be  kept  up 
between  tbe  intellectual  classes  and  tbe  practical  classes. 
It  is  necessary  tbat  tbere  sbould  be  a  certain  ratio  between 
tbose  wbo  are  most  inclined  to  tbink,  and  those  who  are 
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most  iBclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all  anthors,  our  material 
interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our 
mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the  first  case, 
we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  ac- 
cording  to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted, 
without  effort,  by  the  natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spon- 
toneous  movement  of  society.  But  if  a  govemment  takes 
lipon  itself  to  pension  literary  men,  it  disturbs  this  move- 
ment ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.  This  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart 
by  the  State  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  need- 
lessly  augmented.  If  another  fand  is  appropriated  for 
the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial  Stimulus  will  produce 
an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and  clothes  are  as  ne- 
cessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.  Why, 
then,  should  we  call  upon  govemment  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those 
who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect, 
exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march.  In  some  in- 
stances  a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create  au  unnatural 
want.  But  this  is  an  artificial  State  of  things,  which  indi- 
cates  a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not 
the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which 
gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  foUowed  by  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an 
increase  of  butchers  must  be  foUowed  by  a  diffusion  of 
food.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat ;  they  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  inquisi- 
tive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great  principles  which 
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move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govem  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which 
every  civilized  country  is  diviaed.  What  a  government 
gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other. 
W  hat  it  gives  to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  Thiä 
can  never  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.  For,  the  natural  propor- 
tions  of  Society  being  destroyed,  sociely  itself  wUl  be 
thrown  into  confiision.  While  men  of  letters  are  pro 
tected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  ofthose  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will 
be  oppressed ;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  ne- 
cessary  to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  those  which 
embellish  life  may  be  favoured.  The  many  will  be  ruined^ 
that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While  every  thing  is  splen- 
did above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pictures,  noble 
palaces,  touching  dramas-^these  may  for  a  time  be  pro- 
duced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart 
and  strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  will  soon  decay .  Poets  may  con- 
tinue  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought 
them  with  his  gold.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who 
begin  by  losinff  their  independence,  will  end  by  losing 
their  energy .  Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  it 
does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmbsphere  of  a  court.  Their 
attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master,  they  inscn- 
sibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited  to 
their  Position;  and,  as  the  ränge  of  their  sympathiesis 
duninished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  im- 
paired.  To  them  Submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude 
a  pleasure.  In  their  hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  bold- 
ness,  tradition  is  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished.  Then  it  is,  that 
there  comes  one  of  tnose  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet 
being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unable 
to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voioe,  slowly 
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rankle  iuto  a  deadly  hatred ;  their  passions  accumulate  in 
silence,  until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded 
into  one  of  those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  hum- 
ble  the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even 
into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  connec- 
tion  between  it  and  the  French  Revolution.  That  prince 
adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice 
of  rewarding  literary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
of  conferrini  on  them  numerous  mfrks  of  personal  fa^our. 
As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  Century ;  and  as  the 
wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of 
course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  better 
Illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is  likely 
to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  System  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so 
anxious  to  restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the 
general  interests  of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see. 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  particu- 
larly  attended  to  by  those  men  of  letters  who,  with  little 
regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  constantly  reproaching 
the  English  govemment  for  neglecting  the  profession  of 
which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age  have 
literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profuseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been 
so  mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their 
great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  mis- 
sionaries  of  truth.  Tlxe  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  that  time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their 
acquirements,  and  the  power  of  their  minds,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  surrounding  corruption.  To  gain  the 
fiivour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  spirit 
which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  They 
gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then, 
would  under  the  same  circiunstances  happen  now.  A 
few  eminent  thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  their  age.    But,  looking  at  mankind 
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generally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except 
through  the  medium  of  their  interests.  It  behoves,  there- 
fore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the  interests  of  literary 
men  are  on  their  side  ratherthan  on  the  side  of  their  rulere. 
For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  which  is 
progressive ;  govemment  is  the  representative  of  order, 
which  is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powere 
are  separate,  they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other, 
and  the  people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these 
powers  coalesce,  if  the  govemment  can  corrupt  the  intel- 
lect,  and  if  the  intellect  will  3deld  to  the  govemment, 
the  inevitable  result  must  be,  despotism  in  politics,  and 
servility  in  literature.  This  was  the  history  of  France 
under  liouis  XIV. ;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
be  the  history  of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted  to 
foUow  so  attractive  but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  grati- 
tude  of  men  of  letters;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a 
populär  notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however, 
we  examine  this  opinion,  we  shall  find  that^  like  many 
of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is  fuU,  it  is  entirely 
devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading  circumstances, 
which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of  his  reign 
was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of 
that  great  generation  which  preceded  him ;  and  that  the 
intellect  of  France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  hi* 
munificence,  was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  adininistrations  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Mazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  know- 
ledge,  was  suddenly  stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  as- 
sumed  the  govemment ;"  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  1715,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great  dis- 
coveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions  respecting  the 
supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  matter  &irly, 

^' '  La  prenii^re  p^riode  du  gouvernement  de  Louis  Xr\^  commenoe  dooe 
en  106L'     Capefigw'B  Louis  XIV,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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it  will  be  Seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani- 
fest dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that 
was  elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by 
paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems ;  but  scarcely  any  thing 
of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  Century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fermat,  Gas- 
sendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV.  having 
any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was 
still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed 
the  govemment,  and  therefore  before  his  System  of  pro- 
tection came  into  play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,^^  when 
the  king  was  twelve  years  old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man  existed.  His  treatise  on  conic 
sections  was  written  in  1639;^^  liis  decisive  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648;^*  and  his  re- 
searches  on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  1658,^*  when  Louis,  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.  Fermat 
was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which  respect 

"  Biog.  Umv,  yol.  xi.  p.  157. 

"  In  BÜM^,  Umv,  vol.  xzxiii.  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  haye  composed  it  ^  ä  Tage 
de  seize  ana ; '  and  at  p.  46,  to  nave  been  bom  in  1028. 

^*  Leüi^t  Natural  PhÜowphy^  p.  201 ;  Borda»  DemouUn,  Le  CarUsianisme, 
vol.  i.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Herschel  (Diac.  on  Not,  Pkäos,  pp.  229,  280)  calls 
this  *  one  of  the  firat,  if  not  the  very  first/  cnicial  instance  recoided  in 
physics;  and  he  thinka  that  it  'tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  thing 
which  had  preyiously  been  done  in  science,  to  confinn  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  disposiüon  to  experimental  verification  which  had  scarcely  yet  taken  füll 
and  secure  root'  In  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  actually  made  to 
knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit 

^^  Montucla  (Sid.  des  MatMmatiqueB,  yol.  iL  p.  61)  says,  'yers  1658;' 
and  at  p.  66,  *  il  se  mit,  yers  le  commenoement  de  1658^  a  consid^rer  plus 
profondäment  les  propriöt^  de  cette  courba.' 
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he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^®  The  most  important 
Steps  he  took  are  those  conceming  the  geometry  of  in- 
finites, applied  to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves; 
which,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to 
Gfissendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Gassendi 
died  in  1655,^^  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 
afiairs;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,^^  when  the  great 
king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just 
before  the  System  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  Operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began 
to  teil  upon  the  national  intellect ;  and  during  the  next 
fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
brauch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  exception 
of  acoustics,^^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe 
matics  are  applied.^*  The  further  the  seventeenth  Century 
advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and 
the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the 

^*  Montucla  (Hut.  des  MathSnud.  vol.  ii.  p.  130)  enthasiasticanj  declares 
that)  '  si  Descartes  eüt  manqud  k  Tesprit  humain,  Fennat  Teüt  rempboä  en 
g($om^trie.'  Simson,  che  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  aaid  that 
Fennat  waa  the  only  modern  who  understood  porisma.  See  TrmCi  Äeoomd 
of  Simson,  1812.  4to,  pp.  18,  41.  On  the  connexion  between  bis  Tiews  and 
the  Bubsequent  oiacovery  of  the  differential  calculua,  see  Brewder'9  L^€  ^ 
Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8  \  and  compare  ConUe,  Phüosopkie  Positive,  tqL  l 
pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

'^  See  extracts  bom  two  letters  written  by  Fennat  to  Roberral,  in  1696» 
in  Montucla,  Hist.  des  Math^matiques,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136, 137 ;  reapecting  whkh 
there  is  no  notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  HvAUnCs  Miathematied 
Dictionaty,  yol.  i.  p.  510,  4to,  1816.  It  ia  a  disgraoe  to  Engliah  nmthemt- 
ticians  that  thia  unsatisfactory  work  of  Ilutton'a  ahould  stiU  remain  tkebert 
thev  have  produced  on  the  history  of  their  own  science.  The  aame  disi^^ani 
of  äates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fennat  by  Playfair.  See  JFliy- 
fair*8  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  MathemaUcal  JScience,  JBntydo^  BriL 
7oL  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  Hutton' s  Mathemat,  Biet.  voL  i.  p.  572.  »  Ibid,  toL  iL  p.  4a 

^  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Eio^  di 
Sauveur,  in  (Eueres  de  FonteneUe,  Paria,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  435.  with  WhewdF» 
Hist.  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  yoL  iL  p.  334 ;  Cofnte,  Phiios,  Poe,  toL  iL 
pp.  62f ,  628. 

''  In  the  leport  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  Inadtate,  it  is  nid 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., '  les  sciences  exactee  et  lee  adenoes  phTsiqiii» 
peu  cultiv^es  en  France  dans  un  si^e  qui  paroissoit  ne  tronTer  de  oianne« 
que  dans  la  litt^rature.'  Dacier,  Bapport  Mistorique,  p.  24.  Or,  aa  LacreteU« 
expreases  it  (Dix-huäüme  Siicle,  toL  ii.  p.  10),  '  La  France,  i^prte  aixMr 
foumi  Bescartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pendant  quelque  temps  k  envier  aox  natioDi 
^trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g^nies  cr^ateuia  dana  les  adenoes.' 
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waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen. 
Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study ;  he  was 
therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  culti vation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name.^^  With  this  view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion ; 
he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  Paris ;  he  invited  to 
his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astronomers,  Cassini 
from  Italy,  Römer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Holland. 
But^  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single 
man  who  made  even  one  ofthose  various  discoveries  which 
mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries  vast  progress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  bv 
his  immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearlyeverybranch 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fidlen  into  such  a  torpor, 
that  these  wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed  the  face 
of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until 
1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been  pub- 
hshed  by  their  immortal  author.^^  Even  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French 
astronomers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ori- 
ginal. They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  microme- 

^  A  writor  late  in  the  fleventeenth  Century  says^  with  some  Bimplicitv, 
'the  present  Mn^  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able 
men,  in  aU  faculties^  who  can  attnoute  to  his  greatness.'  Aubrey'9  Letter»^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

^  The  /Vmctjpta  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687 ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732, 
'was  the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  criticai  defence  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation.'  Grant»  Hist,  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  31,  43. 
In  1738,  Voltaire  writes,  *  La  France  est  jusqu*a  prösent  le  seul  pays  oü  les 
thtories  de  Newton  en  physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en  mädecine  soient  com- 
battues.  Nous  n'ayons  pas  encore  de  bons  ^l^ments  de  physique ;  nous 
avons  pour  tonte  astronomie  le  livre  de  Bion,  qui  n^est  qu'un  ramas  informe 
de  quelques  m^moires  de  racadömie.'  Correspond,  in  (Euvre»  de  VoUaire, 
vol.  IviL  p.  340.  On  the  tiurdy  reception  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  France, 
compaie  Bloge  de  Lacaiüe,  in  (Euwes  de  JBaiüy,  Paris,  1700,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 
176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied  in  the 
hincipia ;  and  it  appears  from  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton  fvol.  i.  pp.  25,  26, 
290),  that  his  specuiatlons  conceming  gravi^  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in 
the  autumu  of  1666. 
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ter ;  an  admirable  resource,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was 
first  contrived  by  Picard  and  Auzout.^*  The  truth,  how- 
ever,  is,  that  here  again  they  were  anticipated  by  the 
activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people ;  since  the 
micrometer  was  invented  by  Grascoigne  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  havinglei- 
sure  to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that 
struggle  which,  ten  years  later,  cost  him  bis  crown  and 
his  life;^ 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of 
great  discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,is 
certainly  very  stxiking.  In  investigations  requiring  mi- 
nute  accuracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all  complicated, 
were  made  by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too 
unskilled  to  construct  them ;  and  Dr.  Lister,  who  was  a 
very  competent  judge,^®  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  tne  seventeenth  Century,  supplies  evidence  that  the  best 
mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made,  not 
by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  resid- 
ing  there.^^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  im- 
mediate  and  ob vious  utiKty .  The  improvements  eflfected  in 

^  '  L'abb^  Picard  fut  en  soci^t^  avec  Aiuout,  rinTenteor  du  xnicrom^.' 
£iog.  Univ.  vol.  xxziv.jp.  263.  See  also  Prtfaoe  de  THitt,  de  VAtsatL  da 
Science»,  in  CEuvres  de  PonteneUe,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  x.  p.  20.     ^ 

^  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  microxneter,  u  ii 
Mr.  Grant's  recent  work,  Hislory  of  Fhyeical  Aärtmomy,  pp.  428, 460-45.% 
where  it  is  proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1639,  or  poaaibly  a  jetf  or 
two  earlier.  Gompare  Humboldt'»  Cosmo»^  vol.  iii.  p.  52 :  who  aLw  sscribci 
it  to  Gascoigne,  but  erroneously  dates  it  in  1640.  Montttda  {Eid.  i» 
MaihSmat,  voL  ii.  pp.  670, 671)  admits  the  prioritr  of  Gascoigne ;  but  1lIlde^ 
rates  his  merit,  being  apparenüy  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Grant  subsequentlj  adduced. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Lankmta^»  Mein,  ef  Saft 
p.  17. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  ajcainst  Eo^ial^ 
men,  Butterfield  was  employed  Dv  *  the  king  and  all  the  pnncea.'  Li^'* 
Account  of  Pari»  at  the  do»e  of  the  SevenUenth  Century,  edüea  hy  Dr.  ^^"^ 
p.  86.  Fontenelle  mentions  <  M.  Hubin,'  as  one  of  the  most  eelelinted 
makers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Eloge  d'Amonton»,  in  CEuvre»  de  FonteneBe,  ?M 
1760,  vol.  V.  p.  113) ;  but  has  forgotten  to  State  that  he  too  was  an  Eog^- 
man.  '  LutetisB  sedem  posuerat  ante  aliquod  tempus  Angiu»  q^fi^ 
nomine  Hubinu»,  vir  inseniosus,'  atque  hujusmodi  machinationum  pennis 
opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,'  Ac.  Huetii  Commentarim  de  JW« 
ad  cum  pertmenttbu»,  p.  340.  Thus,  aflsin,  in  regaid  to  time-keepeia,  tbe 
vast  superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XtV.,  w» 
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inanufisictures  were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calcu- 
lated,  not  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury 
of  the  idle  classes/^®  What  was  really  valuable  was  neg- 
lected ;  no  great  invention  was  made ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  anything  had  been  done 
in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which,  bv 
economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.^^ 
While  such  was  the  State,  not  only  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive  arts,  corresponding  Symptoms  of  declining  power 
were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  ana- 
tomy,  and  in  medicine,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal 
to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been  honoured.  The 
greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  French- 
man,  was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chy  le ;  a  discovery 
Tvhich,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Hai*vey.^  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of 
his  gracious  bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  teil  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecquet  in  1647,®^  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 

equally  inconteetable.  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  yol.  xxiy.  pp.  242,  243,  with 
Sretotter's  Life  af  Newton^  vol.  ii.  p.  2C2 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XlV.,  see  Eloge  de  Sebadieny  in  (Euvree  de  FonteneUe,  toL  vi. 
pp.  332,  33a 

B^  <  Les  manuÜBctureB  ^taient  plut6t  dirig^ea  yen  le  brillant  que  vera  Tutile. 
Od  a'effor^a,  par  un  arret  du  mois  de  man  1700,  d'eztirper,  ou  du  moins  de 
r^uire  beaucoup  les  fabriques  de  bas  au  mätier.  Malgr^  cette  fausse  direc- 
tion,  lea  objets  a'un  luxe  tr^-recherch^  faisaient  des  proffrös  bien  lents.  En 
1687,  aprte  la  mort  de  Colbert,  la  oour  soldait  encore  1  industrie  des  barbares, 
et  faisait  fabriquer  et  broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  a  Constantinople.'  Lemontei/, 
MabUesemeat  de  Louis  XIV.  p.  364.  Lacretelle  (Dix-huitihne  Stöde,  vol.  ii. 
p.  6)  says,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  'les 
xnanufactures  tombaient.' 

'*  Cuyier  (Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxxyii.  p.  109^  thus  describes  the  condition  of 
France  onlj  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. : '  Nos  forges  ^taient 
aloTB  presque  dans  Tenfiince ;  et  nous  ne  faisions  point  d'acier :  tout  celui 

qu*^xigeaient  les  difil^rents  m^tieis  nous  venait  de  rätranger. Nous 

De  faisions  point  non  plus  alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que  de 
l'Allemagne.' 

>o  <  Certainement  la  däcouverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moins  dans 
l^histoiie  de  notre  art  que  la  väritä  d^montr^  pour  la  premi^re  fois  par 
Ilairey.'    Sprengel,  Hid.  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  iy.  p.  208. 

*^  Henle  (Anaiamie  GMrale,  yol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovery  was 
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old.  After  Pecquet,  the  inost  eminent  of  the  French  ana- 
tomists  in  the  seventeenth  Century  was  Riolan ;  and  his 
name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  principal  works  of  Rio- 
lan were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom;  bis  last 
work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^*^  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  tbree  ge- 
nerations,  the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects; 
they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
heart^  until  that  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  took  place  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  Century.  In  the  practical  parts  of  medi- 
cine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the  arts  connected 
with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  French,  in 
these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  European 
reputation,  and  whose  works  are  stiU  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and 
Joubertwere  the  earliest:^theyhad,in  surgery,  Ambroise 
Par6,  who  not  only  introduced  important  practical  im- 
provements,^*  but  who  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology  f^  and  they 

made  in  1649 ;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Spreng 
JSist,  de  la  M^decme,  vol.  iy.  pp.  207,  405 ;  Henauardj  Hid.  de  la  Midtäm, 
vol.  ii,  p.  173. 

"  Btog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  123, 124. 

^  Some  of  the  great  Steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisel  j  stated  in  Brvm- 
saiSf  Exofnen  des  Doctrines  Midicaks,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294,  voL  iii.  p.  «161. 
Compare  Sprenffel,  JSüt.  de  la  MSdedne,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Femel,  thougb  eo* 
thusiastically  praised  by  Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joaberl  Jjittrr» 
de  Patinj  vol.  iii.  pp.  59, 199,  648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Femel  *  le  jpt&iaa 
m^decin  de  son  temps,  et  peut-Stre  le  plus  grand  qui  sera  Jamals.* 

^  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprengel,  Hut.  de  la  Midecme^  voL  iii  pp> 
405,  406,  vol.  vii.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lecturm  tm  Smgrry. 
p.  21)  says, '  Few  greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  thtt 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  Parey — ^the  application  of  a  ligatoi« 
to  a  bleeding  artery.' 

^  '  C^^tait  la  ime  vue  tr^  ing^nieuse  et  tr^  juste  qu' Ambroise  Pai^  d<m- 
nait  pour  la  premi^re  fois.  C'ätait  un  commencement  d'ost^logie  oomparee.' 
CuvieTj  Higt.  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  i»  ü^f 
tirst  French  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  Paris  and  FmbUmf»* 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  xviiL 
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had  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  Century,  advanced  pathology,  byconnectingit 
with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.^  Under  Louis  Xl V. 
all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.^^  The 
English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical 
branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physio- 
logical  branch  by  Glisson.^  But  the  age  of  Louis  ÄlV. 
cannot  boast  of  a  Single  medical  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared  to  these ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now  known 
as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior 
to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
Tvhile  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the 
best  physicians,  was  scandalous.*^  Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration  to  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  French  in  these  matters  effected  comparatively  no- 
thing; theymade  no  contributions  to  clinical  literature,*^ 

^  '  L'un  des  premieis  auteurs  k  qui  Ton  doit  des  Observation s  cadav^riques 
suT  les  maladieS;  est  le  fameux  Baillou.'  BroussaiSf  Examen  des  Doctrinea 
M^dicalesy  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  üi.  p.  362 ;  and  Renouard,  Hist.  de 
la  MSdecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  The  yalue  of  his  Services  is  recognized  in  a  recent 
able  work,  PhiüipB  on  Scrofulaj  1846,  p.  16. 

"  '  The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  Century  was  Ambroiee 

Par^ From  the  time  of  Par^  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

Century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard, 
and  Belloste,  were  the  only  French  ^rgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted 
Tnth  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eight«enth  Century, 
France  produced  two  surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and 
Desault.'  Bowman's  Surffery,  in  Encyclop,  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  4t0y 
pp,  829,830. 

''  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  Services  rendered 
hj  Sydenham,  as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less 
generali^  known,  is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  con- 
ceming  urritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter. 
(/ompare  Benouard,  Hist.  de  le  Midecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  EUiatson's  Hunian 
Phynol.  p.  471 ;  Bordas  DemouKn,  CarUsianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wagner's 
Pln/siol.  1841,  p.  655,  the  theory  ia  too  exclusively  ascribed  to  Haller. 

**  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visited 
France.  I  will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addi- 
son WTites  from  Blois : '  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who 
are  as  cheap  as  our  English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.'  Aikin's  Life 
of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair 
of  clinical  medicine  was  established.  See  Bmmuxrdy  Mist,  de  la  Mödecine, 
voL  ii.  p.  812 ;  and  BouiUaudj  Philos,  M^dtade,  p.  114. 
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and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physio- 
logy,  or  to  anatomy.^^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
the  French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they 
had  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Kondelet  were  the  most  conspicuous;*^  but, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did  not  produce  one  original  ob- 
server  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.^  In  chemistry,  again, 
Hey  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  Struck  out  views  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those 
generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  French  in- 
tellect  in  the  eighteenth  Century.^  During  the  corrupt 
and  frivolous  a^e  of  Louis  XI V.,  all  this  was  forgotten; 
the  labours  of  Key  were  neglected ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  indiflFerence,  that  even  me  celebrated  experiments  of 
Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty 
years  after  they  were  published.*^ 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  phUosophic  mind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupy ing  a  middle 
place  between  the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates 

^^  M.  Bouillaud,  in  bis  account  of  the  State  of  medidne  in  tfae  aeTenteeodi 
centurj,  does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  duiing  thia  period.  See 
BouiUaudy  Phihaophie  MSdicale,  pp.  13  Beq.  During  many  jears  of  the  power 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  Academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist;  and  of 
him,  few  students  of  physiology  have  ever  neard :  '  M.  du  Vemej  fut  teees 
long-temps  le  seul  anatomiste  de  Taciyiämiei  et  ce  ne  fut  qu*en  16B4  au  oo 
lui  joigmt  M.  Mery.'  Eloffe  de  Du  Vemey,  in  (Euvres  de  JFontendkj  tol  vi 
p.  392. 

"  CuvieTf  Hist,  de$  Sciencee,  part  ii.  jjp.  64-73,  76-80. 

^  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  histoiy  nf 
animals  until  1734,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaomnr'B  grest 
work.     See  Swainaon  on  the  Study  of  Not,  ITüt.  pp.  24,  43. 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  fiorope 
produced,  and  who,  so  early  as  1630,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizstiaoi 
made  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years  later  by  LaToisier,  see  IaM^m  LäUrt  m 
Chemigtry^  pp.  46,  47 ,  Jwnnson^s  JSüt.  of  Chemidty,  toL  iL  pp.  96,  96 ; 
Humboldt^s  Cosmos,  toI.  ii.  p.  729 ;  Cuvietf  Progr^s  det  ScienceSy  voL  L  p^  39. 

^  Cuvier  (Pi^ogrh  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30)  says  of  Rey, '  son  teit  ^t 
tomb^  dans  Toubli  le  plus  profond ; '  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great 
authority  writes  {Hid.  da  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  333) :  ^  II  y  avait  plus  de 
«juarante  ans  que  Becker  avait  pr^nt^  sa  nouTelle  th^rie,  d^TeIom>A  par 
otahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long-temps  que  les  exp^riences  de  Boyle  snr  la 
chimie  pneumatique  avaient  ^tä  pubü^,  et  cependant,  rien  de  tout  cela 
n'entrait  encore  oans  Tenseignement  g^n^ral  de  la  chimie,  du  moios  en 
France.' 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches 
the  confines  of  both.     It  also  throws  great  light  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition,^^  and  on  the  laws  of  development ; 
while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  fiirther 
progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources  of  our  knowledge  are  stiU  unequal,  but  towards 
which  the  movements  of  modern  science  are  manifestly 
tending.     On  these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake 
of  practical  advantages,  botany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men ;  who,  neglecting  views  of  im- 
mediate  Utility,  look  to  large  and  ultimate  results,  and 
only  value  particular  &cts  in  so  &r  as  they  fecilitate  the 
discovery  of  general  truths.     The  first  step  in  this  noble 
study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous 
writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.^^ 
The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to  Observation ;  but 
it  required  another  hundred  years  before  this  could  be 
done  with  accuracy ;  because  tne  microscope,  which  is  es- 
sen tial  to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620, 
and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make 
it  available  for  minute  investigations.^  So  soon,  however, 

^  The  liighest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those 
hy  M.  Chevreul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  b^  MM.  Bobin  et  Verdeil,  in 
their  admirable  work,  CMmie  AfuUamique,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1863 :  '  En 
passant  des  phintes  aux  animaux,  nous  yoyons  que  plus  Tor^anisatioii  de  ces 
demiers  est  compliqu^,  plus  les  aliments  dont  ils  se  noumssent  sont  com- 
plexes  et  analogues  par  leiiiB  principes  imznädiats  aux  prindpes  des  organes 
qu'ils  doivent  entretenir. 

'  En  definitive,  on  voit  que  les  y^g^tauz  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  d'acide  car- 
bonique,  d'autres  gaz  et  de  matiöres  organiques  k  V6tat  d'en^ais,  ou  en 
d'autres  termes  alt^r^,  c*est-4-dire  ramen^es  k  V4ta.t  de  pnncines  plus 
BÜmpleßf  plus  solubles.  Au  contraire,  les  animaux  plus  ^ey^  dans  r^helle 
organiqae  out  besoin  de  mati^res  bien  plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes 
immediatB  qnui  les  composent,  et  plus  yari^es  dans  leurs  propri^t^' 

*7  Brunfeis  in  1630,  and  Fuchs  in  1642,  were  the  two  nrst  writers  who 
obseryed  the  yegetable  kingdom  for  themselyes.  instead  cf  copyinj^  what  the 
azicients  had  said.  Compare  WheweWa  Hid.  ojthe  Sciences,  yoL  iii.  pp.  306^ 
306,  with  IhiUeney's  JSüt.  of  Botany^  yol.  i.  p.  SB, 

^  Tbe  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620 ;  and 
this  appeors  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some 
writers  assert  that  it  was  inyented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth 
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HS  this  resource  was  sufficienüy  matured  to  be  applied  to 
plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  &r 
as  details  are  concemed ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century  that  the  fects  were  actually  generalked. 
But,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulating  the  liacts, 
great  energy  was  shown ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an 
earlier  pait  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  studies 
relating  to  the  extemal  world,  advanced  with  peculiar 
speed  durmg  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  tracbese  of 
plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;**  and  their 
cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.^  These  were  consi- 
derable  approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  be- 
tween  plants  and  animals ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew 
efPected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such 
minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy 
of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and  prove  that  their 
Organization  is  scarcely  less  complicated  than  that  pos- 
sessed  by  animals.^^  His  first  work  was  written  in  1670  f 

Century,  or  even  in  1590.  Compare  the'different  Statements,  in  PomUety  EUma» 
de  Pk^siquef  vol.  ii.  p.  367 :  Humboldt^ s  Cosmos,  voL  ii.  p^.  699,  700 ;  Sprem^, 
Mist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  837 ;  Winckler,  Geacn.  der  Botanik^  p.  136; 
QuekeWs  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  1848,  p.  2 ;  Cuviery  Hist.  des  Sciencetj 

?art  ii.  p.  470  ;  HäHam^s  LU.  of  JSurope,  vol.  iii.  p.  202  ;  ZesUe's  Xd. 
Viäos.  p.  62.  On  the  subsequent  improvement  of  tne  microscope  darin^ 
the  seventeenth  centuiy^  see  Brewsters  Life  of  Neioton,  voL  L  pp.  29, 24^ 
243. 

*^  See  Balfour^s  Botany,  p.  16.  In  Pultenej's  Progress  of  Bdamf  ■ 
England,  this  beautiful  discoverj  is^  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  allnded 
to  \  but  it  appears,  from  a  letter  wntten  in  1672,  that  it  wa?  then  beoomiiir 
generally  known,  and  had  been  confirmed  b^  Grew  and  MalpigfaL  Rmft 
Correspond,  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Compare  Bu^ard,  EUmenU  de  Batsmif^ 
p.  46 ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  erroneously  supposes  that  Grew  did  not 
Know  of  the  tracheae  tUl  1682. 

^  Compare  Cuvier,  Mist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  471,  witfa  TTwmami 
Vegetahle  ChenUstry,  p.  960. 

^^  Dr.  Thomson  (  vegetahie  Chemistry,  p.  960)  says :  '  Bat  tfae  penoD  to 
whom  we  are  indeoted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  atmctvre  of 
plants  by  dissection  and  microscopical  observations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew.* 
The  character  of  Grew's  inquinee^  as  '  viewing  the  internal,  aa  well  aa  ex- 
temal parts  of  plants,'  is  also  noticed  in  Bmf's  Corre^omd,  p.  188 ;  aod  M. 
Winckter  {Gesch.  der  BoUmik,  p.  382)  ascnbes  to  him  and  Malpig^  tha 
'neuen  Aufschwung'  taken  by  ve^table  phydology  late  in  the  aeventeeoth 
Century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  Lutdley^s  Botany,  voL  L  p.  93 ;  and  Third 
Beport  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  27. 

^^  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Planta  was  laid  befoie  tha  Roral 
Society  in  1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  HaüanCs  LU.  of  J&vope,  voL  m. 
p.  680 ;  and  ThomsofCs  Hist.  of  the  Boytd  Society,  p,44. 
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and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Millington,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  f^  thus  suppljdni 
further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  an( 
vegetable  kmgdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regu- 
lates  their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign 

of  Charles  IL ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France, 

during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage 

of  Louis  XIV.  The  answer  is,  nothing :  no  discovery,  no 

idea,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department 

of  natural  science.   The  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 

Brown  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  addi- 

tions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he 

could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was  held 

in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 

and  its  researches  so  bountifuUy  encouraged.  To  his  sur- 

prise,  he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable 

of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lec- 

tures  on  it  miserably meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  Neither 

then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  did  the  French  possess 

a  good  populär  treatise  on  botany :   stül  less  did  they 

make  any  improvement  in  it.   Indeed,  so  completely  was 

the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunderstood,  that  Tourne- 

fort,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of 

Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discover}^  of  the  sexes  of 

plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write, 

and  which  afterwards  became  the  comer-stone  of  the 

Linnean  system.^^    This  showed  his  üicapacity  for  those 

'*  '  The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plante  was  first  Bhown  in  1676,  b^ 
Sir  Thomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi^ 
and  Ray.'  ^alfour^s  Botany j  p.  236.  See  also  PuUeney^s  Progress  of  Botany y 
ToL  L  pp.  8d6,  887  \  and  LincBey^e  Botany f  vol.  ii.  p.  217 :  and,  as  to  Ray, 
who  was  rather  slow  in  admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankester^s  Menü  of  Bay, 
p.  100.  Before  this,  the  sexual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  einpirically 
Known  to  several  of  the  ancients,  but  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth. 
Compare  lUckard,  EUmentB  de  Botarnquej  pp.  868^  427,  428^  with  Matter, 
Eist,  de  VEcole  d^Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

^  Li  July  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father, '  The  lecture  of  plants 
bere  is  only  the  namin^  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  some- 
times  their  uae  in  physick ;  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every 
herball.'     Brofionie  fForke,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

^  Gnvj&ry  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Toumeforf  s  views  to  those  of  his 
predeoeasoTs,  giyes  as  an  instance, '  pnisqu'il  a  rejetd  les  sexes  des  plantes.' 

TT  2 
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large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  worU, 
which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  value ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  coUector  and 
classifier  of  them.^®  And  even  in  liis  Classification  he  was 
guided,notbyacomprehensive  comparison  of  theirvarious 
parts,  bat  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appear« 
ance  of  the  flower  :^^  thus  depriving  botany  of  ite  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  supplying  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  impoverished 
what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  every  topic, 
until  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that 
Ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of 
their  life  to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real 
importance,  in  questions  requiring  independent  thought, 
and  in  questions  of  practical  Utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  age  of  decay :  it  was  an  age  of  miseiy»  of  intoler- 
ance,  and  oppression ;  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  igno- 
miny,  of  incompetence.  This  would  long  since  have  been 
universally  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  the  his- 
tory  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects 
without which  no  historycan  be  understood ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.  If  tWs 
had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at 

HtBt»  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excre- 
mentitious.    PuUeney^s  Progress  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

^  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Duvau.  Biog,  ümv,  tqL  xln. 
p.  363. 

^^  On  the  method  of  Toomeforty  which  was  that  of  a  conoUist»  oomp«« 
Bichard,  Jblhnenis  de  Botanique,  p.  547 ;  Jussieu^s  Botany,  edit.  Wilsoo,  1843, 
p.  516 ;  Bay's  Correspond.  pp.  381,  382 ;  Lankester's  Hern,  of  Bay,  p.  49; 
nmcMeTy  Gesch,  der  Botanik,  p.  142.  Cuvier  {Hid,  des  Sciences,  part  iL 
p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says  of  it,  'vous  vojex,  messieiin,  qoe  ettüt 
m^thode  a  le  m^iite  d*une  grande  clart^ ;  qu'elle  est  fond^  sur  la  f«tiDe  de 
la  fleiir,  et  par  cons^quent  sur  des  considerations  agr^ables  ä  saisir.  .  .  .  .  Ce 

äui  en  fit  le  succ^s,  c  est  que  Toumefort  joignit  k  son  ouTraoe  une  figoi«  de 
eur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  k  chacun  de  ses  genres.'    Even  in  üiis^  he 
appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  '  a  great  manv 

Slants  he  never  examined  nor  saw.'     Leiter  from  Dr,  Sherardg  io  IfiekoU^s 
üustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  voh  i.  p.  356» 
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once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  myself  tö  the  charge  of  unduly  estimating  my 
own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  have  never  before  been  coUected, 
but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and  reper- 
tories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  characterof  any period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  wiite 
the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual 
progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planet- 
ary  system  without  regard  to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone 
the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by  whose  attraction  they 
are  held  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the 
path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great  luminary, 
even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble  or  a 
more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world,  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what 
is  it  but  the  progress  and  diffiision  of  knowledge  which 
has  given  us  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  manufactures, 
our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  manners,  our  comforts,  our 
luxuries,  our  civilization ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  raises 
US  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ?  Surely, 
then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  undertake 
to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  des- 
tiny  of  men  is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty 
and  insignificant  details  by  which  we  have  too  long  been 
wearied ;  details  respecting  the  lives  of  kings,  the  in- 
trigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fur- 
nish  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  degradation  of  the  country  foUowed  the  decline  of  the 
national  intellect ;  while  this  last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  re- 
sultof  the  protective  spirit — thatmischievous  spirit  which 
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weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in  the  long  course  and 
compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  ano- 
ther,  it  is,  that  wnenever  a  govemment  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect  intellectualpursuitä,  it  will  almostalways  protectthem 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can 
kings  and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the 
business  of  an  entire  life?  How  can  they,  conatantlv 
occupied  with  their  lofty  pursuits,  have  leisure  for  such 
inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  acquire- 
ments  will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  are  always 
engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concems ;  sometimes  writing 
despatches,sometimes  making  speeches,  sometimes  organ- 
izing  a  party  in  the  pariiament,  sometimes  baffling  an  in- 
trigue  in  the  privy- Chamber?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  .own 
judgment,  are  we  to  expect  that  mere  phüosophy  and 
science  should  be  famiHar  to  high  and  mighty  princes, 
who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studies,  and 
who  have  to  leam  the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  the  nature 
and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent  Orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence,  the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and 
powers  of  ribbons,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modesof 
conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  ad- 
justment  of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquett^  and 
all  those  other  courtly  accomplishments  necessary  to  the 
exalted  functions  which  they  perform? 

The  mere  Statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  ab- 
surdity  of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  onless 
we  beueve  that  kings  areomniscient  as  well  as  immaculate, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must 
be  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  judges.  And  since  no  one  is  a  competent 
judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  himself  scien- 
tific, we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  the 
rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conftored  iajü- 
diciously,  or  eise  that  they  must  be  given  according  to 
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the  verdict  of  that  very  class  by  whom  they  are  received. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reward  will  be  ridiculous ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In  the  former  case, 
weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from 
industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles ;  and  after 
scrambling  in  miserable  rivaby  for  the  sordid  &vours  of 
a  court,  they  are  then  to  be  tumed  into  beggars  of  the 
State,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into  which  the  shares 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  System,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the 
impoverishment  and  servility  of  genius ;  then  the  decay 
of  knowledge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment 
been  tried.  In  the  ages  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages,  there  was 
much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by  sud- 
den  ruin.  In  each  instante,  the  brilliancy  survived  the 
independence ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit 
sank  under  that  pemicious  alliance  between  ^ovemment 
and  literature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  be- 
come  very  powerful,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very  weak, 
simply  because  they  who  dispense  the  patronage  will,  of 
course,  receive  the  homage ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  go- 
vemment  is  always  ready  to  reward  literature,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  Hterature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to 
government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incom- 
parably  the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy 
of  the  French  people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as 
they  afterwards  did,  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a 
System.  But  though  they  rallied,  the  efibrt  cost  them 
dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lasted  two 
generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  finghtful  Revo- 
lution which  formed  its  natural  climax.     What  the  real 
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history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  1  have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign 

of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the 

first.     We  have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect, 

stunted  by  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted 

from  the  noblest  branches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  d 

them  did  it  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  mindsof  men,  driven  from 

the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  con- 

centrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects,  where 

the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  bat  where 

beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pur- 

sued.     Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of 

Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to 

sacrifice  science  to  art.   The  second  consequencewas,  that, 

even  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay. 

For  a  short  time,  the  Stimulus  produced  its  effect ;  but  was 

followed  by  that  coUapse  whidh  is  its  natural  result.   So 

essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  System  of  patronage  and 

reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writ^rs  and  artists, 

whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 

of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating 

their  excellencies.    The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musi* 

cians,  sculptors,  architects,  were,with  hardly  an  exception, 

not  only  born,  but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which 

existed  before  his  time.    When  they  began  tneir  laboors, 

they  benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the 

activity  of  their  genius.    But  in  a  few  years,  that  genera- 

tion  having  died  oflF,  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  System 

was  clearly  exposed.     More  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 

before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent 

men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how 

miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the 

boasted  patronage  of  the  great  king.     At  the  moment 

when  Louis  XIV.  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an 
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artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  European  repntation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.  If  we  com- 
pare  the  difEerent  classes  of  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king,  was 
able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  System.  MassUlon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign ;  but  even  of  the 
othergreat  divines,  Bossuetand  Bourdalouebothlived  to 
1704,*«  Mascaron  to  1703,*^  and  Flechier  to  1710.«>  As, 
however,  the  king,  particularly in  his  latter  years,  was  very 
fearful  of  meddlmg  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  mat- 
ters that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy, 
because  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be,  to  look,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  after 
ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe  the 
year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govem- 
mentof  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we 
shall  be  Struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing 
which  is  celebrated  was  efiected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
eminent  masters  all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 
The  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were, 
Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two 
Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1690;®^  the  eider 
Mignard  in  1668;^'^  the  younger  in  1695;^  Claude  Lor- 
rainein  1682;^*  Lesueur  in  1655;^  and  Poussin,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in 
1665.^  The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Perrault 

"  Biog,  Univ.  toL  v.  pp.  236,  368.  »»  Und.  xxvii.  p.  351. 

«>  iWtf.  XV.  p.  86.  «  Und,  xxiiL  p.  496. 

•*  Ibid,  xxix,  p.  17.  «•  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19. 

^  '  Hifl  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  16^  to  16o0 ;  he  died  in 
1682.'  Wamum'8  Epochs  of  Pai^aing,  Lond.  1847,  p.  399.  Voltaire  {Sude 
de  Louis  XIV,  in  CbuvreSf  voL  xix.  p.  205)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

•*  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  327 ;  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  voL  iL 
pp.  454,  466. 

^  Bioff.  Univ,  voL  xxxv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Bany's  'favourite' 
painter.  Letter  from  Barry,  in  Burke^s  Correspond  voL  i.  p.  88.  Compare 
Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Works,  voL  L 
pp.  97,  361,  376)  appears  to  have  nreferred  Mm  to  any  of  the  French  school; 
and  in  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  ia  the  only 
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ßüd  Francis  Mansart;  but  Perranlt  died  in  1688,*^  Man- 

sart  in  1666;^  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fEune,  died  in 

168ß.^^  The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who 

died  in  1694/^    LuUi,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died 

in  1687.^^   Quinault,  the  greatest  poet  of  French  music, 

died  in  1688.^'^  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts, 

in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached  their  zenith;  and 

during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was 

portentously  rapid.     This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  archi- 

tecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 

jBubservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likelj 

to  flourish  under  a  rieh  and  despotic  govemment.     The 

genius,  however,  of  painters  feil  so  low,  that  long  before 

the  death  of  Louis  AlY .,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of 

any  merit ;  and  when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne, 

■this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  country,  almost  ex- 
tinct/3 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  disputed,  but  stubbom  dates,  supported  by  ine- 

Frencli  painter  mentioned  by  tbe  aide  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  artute. 
Dacier^  iUqfiport  Sütorique,  p.  23. 

.    ^  Bioff,  Univ,  voL  xzziii.  p.  411 ;   Sude  de  Lome  XIV,  in  (Etam  ü 
VoÜaire,  yol.  xix.  p.  168. 

"  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  503.  ••  IbuL  voL  iy.  p.  603. 

^^  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  300.    Bespecting  Hm,  aee  Leufy  Moryan'e  Frmet, 
•vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  81. 

^^  M.  Capefigue  (Louie  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  sajSi  '  Lulü  monmt  en  1689  f 
but  1687  ia  the  date  assigned  in  JStoff.  Univ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  425 ;  in  Ckalmtni 
Biog.  Dict.  voL  xz.  p.  483;  in  Boee^e  Biog.  Dict.  voL  iz.  p.  350;  and  ia 
Monteil,  Divers  Btais,  voL  vii.  p.  03.  In  (Euvree  de  VoUaire^  voL  xix.  p.  '^ 
he  is  called  '  le  p^re  de  la  vraie  musique  en  France.'  He  was  admired  by 
Louis  XrV.     Lettres  de  Sevigni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162, 163. 

^'  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxxvi.  p.  423.  Voltaire  ((Euvree,  voL  xix.  p  16? 
aaja,  *  peraonne  n'a  jamaia  ^gafe  Quinault ; '  and  Mr.  Uallam  {Zä.  cfBu^^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  507), '  the  uniivaUed  poet  of  French  rnuaic'  See  alao  LeUrm  h 
Dudeffand  ä  WaJfole,  voL  ii.  p.  432. 

^*  '  When  Louis  XV.  aacended  the  thrcme,  painting  in  France  ina  in  tlie 
lowest  State  of  degradation.'  Lady  MorgatCe  France^  voL  ü.  p.  31.  Lacre- 
teile  (Bix  Huitihne  Si^cle,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  says,  '  Lea  beanx  arta  d^gte^rärent 

?lu8  sensiblement  que  lea  lettrea  pendant  la  aeconde  partie  du  aidcl«  da 
iOuis  XIV.  ....  11  est  certain  que  les  vingt-cinq  demieres  ann^ea  dur^e 
de  Louis  XTV  n'of&irent  que  des  productions  tr^-infärieuiea,*  &c.  Thu» 
too  Barrington  (Ohservatume  on  the  Statutes,  p.  377),  *  It  is  veiy  remarkaUe 
that  the  french  school  hath  not  produced  any  veiy  capital  painten  sinn 
the  expensive  establiahment  by  Louia  XIV.  of  the  i^*^Ami^  n^  Boine  and 
Paris.» 
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fragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same 
manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  If  we  ascertain  the  dates 
ofthose  masterpieces  which  adom  hisreign,  we  shall  find 
that  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  Operation,  it  was 
entirely  harren  of  results ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the 
French  had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they 
were  least  able  to  effect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died 
in  1715.  Kacine  produced  Phhdre  in  1677;  Andro- 
maque  in  1667;  Athelie  in  1691.'*  Moli^re  published 
the  Misanthropein  1666;  Tartuffe  in  1667;  the  Avare 
in  1668.^^  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674; 
his  best  Satires  in  16667«  The  last  Fahles  of  La  Fon- 
taine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671.^  The 
Inquiry  respecting  Truth^  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674  ;7»  the  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyire  in  1687  f^  the 
Maximes  of  Eochefoucauld  in  1665.*^  The  Promncial 
Letters  of  Pascal  where  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself 
died  in  1662.^^  As  to  Corneille,  his  great  Tragedies  were 
composed,  somewhile  Louis  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others 
before  the  king  was  born.®*^  Such  were  the  dates  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of 
these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  all 
ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have 
their  names  been  registered  ?    Where  are  their  works  to 

"*  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  499, 602 ;  Haüam's  La.  voL  iii.  p.  493. 

'*  Biog,  Univ,  voL  xxix.  pp.  306,  308. 

'•  Jiose^a  Biog.  Did,  vol.  iv.  p.  376 ;  and  Biog.  Univ,  voL  v.  pp.  7,  8, 
where  it  is  said  that  <  ses  meiUeures  satires '  were  thoee  published  in  1666. 

"  lind,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  127. 

^'  TeimemoftUf  Gesch.  der  Phüos,  vol.  x.  p.  322. 

™  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  176. 

^  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Ztbrairef  vol.  iv.  p.  106^  Paris^  1843 ;  and  note  in 
Letires  de  Patin,  voL  i  p.  421. 

•  ^^  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxziii.  pp.  64,  71  *,  Palissot,  MSm.  pour  PHid.  de  Lit, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  239,  241. 

^  Polyeuetef  which  is  probably  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640; 
MedSe  in  1636;  7^  C^  ml636;  Maraoe  and  C^a  both  in  1689.  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  609-613. 
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be  found?  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  hirelings,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged 
the  court  of  the  great  king?  Who  has  heard  any  thing 
of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt, 
Danchet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Legendre,  Valincour, 
Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  Compilers,  who  long  re* 
mained  the  brightest  omaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty?  Was  this 
the  fruit  of  the  royal  patronage?  If  the  System  of  reward 
and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to 
art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest 
results  when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  Operation?  Kthe 
&your  of  kings  is,  as  their  flatterers  teil  us,  of  such  im- 
portance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more  the  favoor  was  dis- 
play ed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated 
by  superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  fect 
is  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up 
in  Opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the 
throne  of  his  successor.^  Several  years  before  his  death, 
and  when  his  protective  System  had  been  in  füll  force  for 
nearly  half  a  Century,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the  re- 
sources  of  the  country?  or  a  general  who  could  defend  h 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  Service  and  in  the 
Biilitary  service,  every  thing  had  fidlen  into  disorder.  At 
home  tnere  was  nothing  but  confiision ;  abroad  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed. 
and  was  laid  prostrate»  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned 
and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fewn- 
ing  and  hjrpocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
masters,  opposed  allimprovement,  and  exerted  themselves 
in  Support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  a 


•*  Voltaire  (Stiele  de  Lome  XIV,  in  (Euvreif  toL  zz.  pp.  819-322)  rtüvxU 
antly  confesses  the  decline  of  the  IVench  intellect  in  the  latter  put  of  the 
reign  of  Louis ;  and  Flassan  {Diplamat,  Franq.  toL  iv.  p.  400)  calla  it  * 
marquahle.*  See  also  Barante,  LäUraUtre  IVttn^aiee,  p.  28 ; 
des  troH^ais,  toL  zzyL  p.  217. 
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corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  There  was  no  populär  liberty ;  there  were  no 
great  men ;  there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapaciousgovemment,  and  abeggaredexchequer. 
Without,  there  were  foreign  armies,  which  pressed  upon 
all  the  frontiers,  and  which  nothing  but  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  prevented 
from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.^ 

Such  was  the  forlom  position  of  that  noble  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.®^     The 

^  'Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  bj  famine  and  miflery  at  Home, 
LiooiB  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  bis  enemies;  and  was  only  sared  by  a  party 
reTolution  in  the  English  ministry.'  ArnMs  Ledures  <m  Modem  Mistory, 
p.  137.  Compare  JFhiffments  sw*  THintoire,  article  zidii.  in  CEuvres  de  Vol- 
tairef  vol.  xxvii.  p.  345,  with  De  Tocqueville,  Bjbgne  de  Louis  XV,  toL  i^.  86. 

^  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  ezhaustion  of  france 
during  the  latter  yeare  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Duchs,  MSmoiree,  vol.  i. 
pp.  11-18,  with  Marmontel,  HUt,  de  la  lUgence,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The 
jLettree  midites  de  Madavie  de  Mamtenm  (voL  i.  pp.  263,  284,  368,  389,  393, 
408,  414,  422,  426,  447,  467,  463,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  23,  33,  46,  66,  and  nume- 
Tous  other  passages)  fuUy  confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  the  resources,  even  of  tbe  wealthy  classes, 
were  beginning  to  fall ;  while  Doth  public  and  private  credit  were  so  shaken, 
that  it  was  hudl^  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any  terms.  In  1710^  she, 
the  wife  of  Louis  aIV.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow  600  livres : 
*  Tout  mon  cr^t  ^houe  souyent  auprte  de  M.  Besmaretz  pour  une  somme 


mais  ravarice  qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans ;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour 
avoir  quelque  argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  Tair  d*un  triste 
commerce  que  d*un  divertissement.' 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with 
little  Information,  because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  great  king  and  their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  populär 
interests.  But  I  have  collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which 
I  will  now  put  together,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next 
French  autnor  who  undertakes  to  compose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

Lock,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  bis 
Journal, '  The  rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by 
reaflon  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.'  Km^%  Life  of  Loche,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  William  Temple  says  (  Jf^orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  *  The 
French  peasantiy  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour  and  want.'  In  1691,  an- 
other  observer,  proceedin^  from  Calais,  writes, '  From  hence,  travelling  to 
Paris,  there  was  opportumty  enough  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of 
poverty  Üie  ambiüon  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and 
fertile  country  to.    There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing 
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misfortunes  which  embittered  the  declimng  years  of  the 
kingwere^indeed,  so  serious,that  they  could  not  fail  toex- 
cite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  the 
result  of  nis  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  bis  insufferable  a^ 
rogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restless  vanity, 
which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on  his  smgle  per- 
son  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insidioos 
poUcy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectoal 
classes,  then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and 
ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort 
of  original  thought,  and  thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 

misfortnne ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  orerwhelining  calamity.  Tbe 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  viUages  unpeopled.  the  hooses  droppmg  to 
decaj.'  BurtmCs  Diory,  note  hy  Rutt,  toL  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in 
1689,  the  author  says  {Somers  Tracta^  toL  x.  p.  264),  ^  I  have  knowB  in 
France  poor  people  seil  their  beds,  and  lie  upon  etraw ;  seil  their  pots,  ket- 
tles,  and  all  their  necessarj  household  gpoods,  to  content  the  nnmerdfiü  eol- 
lectors  of  the  king^s  taxes.'  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited  Paris  in  1696^  nys 
*  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  thia  city,  thit 
whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a  shop, 
he  is  alike  unahle  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants.'  lAster-s  Account  ofFarxBy  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  fram  Bnor, 
in  EUU'b  Leiters  of  Lüerary  it/en,  p.  213.  In  1706,  Addison,  who,  &om  per- 
sonal obsenration,  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  '  We  tnink 
here  as  you  do  in  the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  lege.'  Aikm*9  Life 
of  Addiwny  vol.  i.  p.  233.  Finally,  in  1718 — ^that  is,  three  yean  aflertbe 
death  of  Louis — Lady  Mary  Montagn  giTes  the  followin^  account  of  the 
result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Kich,  dated  Paris,  lOm  October,  1718 : 
'  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  miseiy,  except  one  had  the  god- 
like  attribute  of  being  able  to  remress  them ;  and  all  the  country  Tillages  of 
France  show  nothing  eise.  While  the  post-horses  are  chanffea,  the  wbole 
town  comes  out  to  heg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin,  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretchedoe» 
of  their  condition.'  Werkt  of  Lady  Mary  Woriley  Montayuj  roL  ÜL  p.  74^ 
edit.  1803, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DEATH    OF    LOUIS  XIV.      BEACTION   AGAINST  THE  PROTECTIVE   SPIRIT,    AND 
PBEPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  peo- 
ple  went  almost  mad  with  joy.^  The  tyranny  which  nad 
weighed  them  down  was  removed;  and  there  at  once 
foUcwed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  modern  history.^  Thegreat  majority  indem- 
nified  themselVes  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging 
in  the  firossest  licentiousness.  But  amons^  the  sreneration 
then  fofming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who 
had  far  higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were 
not  confined  to  the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the 
brothel.  Devoted  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France 
that  freedom  of  utterance  which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally 
tumed  their  eyes  towards  the  only  country  where  the 
freedom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for 
liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  gave 
riae  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by 

'  '  L'annonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  produisit  chez  le  peuple  fran- 
^aisqu'uDe  exploeion  de  joie.'  Sümondif  Jaist,  des  Fran^aiSf  toi.  xxtü. 
p.  220.  '  Le  jour  des  obe^ues  de  Louia  XIV,  on  ^tablit  des  guinguettes 
BOT  le  chemin  de  Samt-Denis.  Yoltairey  que  la  curiosit^  avoit  men^  aiuc 
fob^raillea  du  scmverain^  vit  dans  ces  guinguettes  le  peuple  irre  de  vin  et 
de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XTV/  Ihtvemet,  Vie  de  VoUairef  p.  29 :  see 
also  Condorcet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  118;  De  Tocquevälef  Bkgne  de  Louis  XV, 
ToL  i.  p.  18 ;  DucloSj  Mimoires,  vol.  i.  p.  221 :  Lemontey,  EtMyuement  de 
Zo«Mi/F,pp.311,888. 

'  '  Kaum  natte  er  aber  die  Aug^  ffeschlossen,  als  alles  umschlug.  Der 
mrimirte  Gkist  warf  sich  in  eiue  süg^ose  Bewegung.'  JRanke,  die  Päpste^ 
Tol  üi.  p.  192. 
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fer  the  most  important  factin  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
Century. 

Dunng  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up 
by  national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who 
were  so  uncivilized  as  to  be  always  tuming  on  tneir  rulers, 
and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  execiited 
one  king,  and  deposed  another.*  They  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  restless  horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  them ;  and  I 
doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century  there  were, 
either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  France 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.^    But  a  long  ex- 

'  The  shock  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind 
was  very  aerious.  The  learned  äiamaifle  declaied  that  the  Knglwh  aie 
'  more  savage  than  their  own  mastifl^'  Carfyle's  Cromweäy  yoL  L  p.  UL 
Another  wnter  said  that  we  were  *  barbaree  i^volt^s ; '  and  *  les  barUns 
Sujets  du  roL'  MSm.  de  Mottemüe,  yoL  iL  pp.  105,  362.  Patin  likened  os 
to  the  Turks ;  and  said;  that  having  executea  one  king,  we  should  piobiUy 
hang  the  next  LeUret  de  Patmy  vol.  i.  p.  261,  toL  ii.  p.  618,  toL  iu- p^  1^ 
Compare  M4m.  de  Campum,  p.  213.  After  we  had  sent  away  James  iL.  the 
Indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and  even  the  amiable  Maosme 
Sevign^,  having  occasion  to  mention  Manr  the  wife  of  William  HL.  could 
find  no  better  name  for  her  than  TuUia :  '  la  joie  est  universelle  de  la  a^roate 
de  ce  prince,  dont  la  fenmie  est  une  Tullie.'  LeUres  de  SevignS,  vol.  v.  p.  179. 
Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  '  la  fi^rocit^  des  Angiais.*  Lätm 
meditet  de  Mai$Uen<m,  voL  L  p.  303 ;  and  elsewhere  Q>.  100),  'je  hsis  Ie§ 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple V^tablement  je  ne  lespuissouf&ir.' 

I  will  only  give  two  more  iUustrations  of  the  wide  dififusion  of  such  feel- 
ings.  In  1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  hark  into  discredit  as  a  '  rs- 
m^e  anglais*  {Sprengd^  H%d,  de  la  MSdeeiney  voL  v.  p.  430)  :  and  attheoid 
of  the  seventeentn  centuiy,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was 
that  the  English  liked  it.    M(mteUy  Divers  EUd$,  voL  viL  p.  216. 

^  *Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n'apprenait  TAn^sis.' 
CEuvree  de  VoUaire,  voL  xxxviii.  p.  337,  and  eee  voL  nx.  p.  Iö9.  'rartai 
nos  grands  toivains  du  zvii*  si^le,  il  n'en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  on  Ton 
puisse  reconnaitre  un  souvenir,  une  Impression  de  Tesprit  anglais.'  Väk- 
tnain,  Lü.  au  XVIII'  Si^de,  voL  iii.  p.  324.  Compare  Banmte,  XVIIP 
ät^clCf  p.  47,  and  Grimm,  Corre^^ond,  voL  v.  p.  136,  vol.  zvü.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  aIV.,  principally  Knew  us  ftcm. 
the  accounts  given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbit ; 
both  of  whom  published  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were 
acquainted  witn  the  EngHsh  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  M<mctmijf$f 
Voyaae$f  voL  iii.  pp.  34,  69,  70,  96 ;  and  Sorbiire,  Voyagey  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  amved  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentisij,  no 
one  in  Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Lettree  eur  les  Asi^ais, 
in  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  voL  xxvi  p.  130);  and  when  Addison,  beiog  in  Paiis^ 
presented  Boileau  with  a  copy  of  the  Musa  Ai^gUcaiuB,  the  Iraachman 
leamt  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  any  good  poets :  *  first  oonceived  an 
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perience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them 
to  suspect  thatdespotism  may  haveits  disadvantages,  and 
that  a  government  composed  of  prmces  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began 
to  look,  first  with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  that  stränge  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though  only 
separated  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ;  and  who,  having 
punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their  liberties  and 
their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had  seen 
HO  example.  lliese  feelings,  which,  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  in  France,^  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to 
those  man  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  leam  English ;  while 
many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot,  Broussonnet, 
Gondamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Grournay,  Helv6- 
tius,Ju8sieu,Lalande,Lafayette,Larcher,L'H^ritier,Mon- 
tesquieu,  Maupertuis,Morellet,  Mirabeau,  NoUet,  Raynal, 
the  celebrated  Roland,  and  bis  stUl  more  celebrated  wife, 
Rousseau,  S^gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
ability,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny, 
Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer,  Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest, 
Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'Hancarville, 
Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc^  Ledru,  Lescallier,  Linguet, 
Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Montgolfier, 
Morand,  Patu,  Poissonier,  Reveillon,  Septchfenes,  Silhou- 
ette, Siret,  Soulavie,  Soules,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

opinion  of  tlie  English  genios  for  poetr^.'  Tickell^s  Statement,  in  AHM» 
Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finalij,  it  is  said  that  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost 
was  not  eyen  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
though  the  poem  was  published  in  1^7,  and  the  king  died  in  1716 :  '  Nous 
n'avionajamais  entendu  parier  de  ce  poeme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteur  de 
la  Hennade  nous  en  eüt  donn^  une  id^  dans  le  neuii^me  chapitre  de  son 
E9eai  aar  la  po^e  ^pique.'  Dict,  Phüot.  article  Epopee,  in  Qauvres  de  VoU 
taüre,  Tol.  xxxiz.  p.  1/5 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 

VOL.  I.  ü  U 
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Kearly  all  of  these  carefuUy  studied  onr  language,  and 
most  of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire, 
in  particular,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardonrtothe 
new  pursuit,  and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  d 
those  doctrines,  the  Promulgation  of  which  afterwards  wem 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation.^  He  was  the  first  who 
popularized  in  France  thephilosophyof  Newton,  whereit 
rapidly  superseded  that  of  Descartes.^  He  recommendedto 
his  countrymen  the  writings  of  Locke  f  which  soon  gained 
immensepopularity^and  which  supplied  materials  toGon« 
dUlac  for  nis  system  of  metaphysics,^  and  to  Rousseau  for 
his  theory  of  education.^  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare ;  to  whose  worb 
he  was  CTeatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wbhedto 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to 
them  in  France.  ^^  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,^^  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations 

^  '  Le  Tiai  roi  du  zriii«  si^e,  c'est  Voltaii« ;  mais  Voltaire  k  mmitm 
est  un  ^colier  de  TAngleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  e&t  oonnu  rAndeteiTei 
aoit  por  ses  voya^esy  soit  par  ses  amiti^s,  il  n'ötait  paa  Voltaire,  et  le  xriii* 
■idcle  se  cherchait  encore.'  Cowmf  Hitt.  de  la  Fhüo$,  I.  a^rie,  toL  iü 
pp.  38,  80.  Compare  Damiron,  Hist.  de  la  I^uloi.  en  Frtmee,  Pani,  18^ 
vol.  Lp.  34. 

*  '  J^ayais  M  le  prämier  qui  eftt  osö  d^yeloppor  &  ma  oation  lea  d^ooi* 
yertes  de  Newton,  en  langage  intelligible.*  (Euvrei  dt  VbUairtf  yoL  l 
p.  315 ;  see  also  yol.  xix.  p.  87,  yol.  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WhewetTe  HieL  of  LAe, 
Scimees,  yol.  ii.  p.  206 ;  WM%  Eid.  of  the  Boyai  Sociefy,  yoL  i  p.  4iL 
After  tiiiia,  the  Cartesian  physics  loet  ground  eyeiy  day ;  and  in  Griwttii  Cr- 
remoiulence,  yol.  iL  p.  148,  there  ia  a  letter,  dated  Pa^  1757,  which  mjtf 
*  n  n'y  a  gudre  plus  ici  de  partisana  de  Deecartes  qne  M.  de  Mainm.'  Com- 
pare ObtervatioM  et  Peneiee^  in  (Ewvree  de  Turgat,  voL  ÜL  p.  298. 

'  Which  he  was  neyer  weaiy  of  praLdnff ;  so  that,  as  M.  Conain  aaja  {Ed. 
de  la  PhüoB,  IL  s^rie,  yoL  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  '  Locke  est  le  rrai  maitre  di 
Voltaire.'  Locke  waa  one  of  the  authon  he  put  into  the  handa  of  MadtBH 
du  Chatelet     Condorcei,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  296. 

*  Mw^e  Biet,  ofPhüos,  1846,  yoL  L  p.  134 ;  Hamütm'e  Dieeum.  p.  Z. 

*  ^  Rousseau  tira  des  ouyrages  de  Locke  une  grande  parde  de  aea  id§eB  mu  k 
politique  et  T^ducation;  CondiUac  toute  aa  philosophie.'  VtBemuü,  M 
au  XFIIT  Si^de,  yoL  L  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  obiiflationa  of  Rouswa 
to  Locke,  Grimm,  Correapond,  yol.  y.  p.  97 ;  Mtueet  Pmka^  ^^^  Rmmm, 
yoL  L  p.  38,  yoL  ii.  p.  394 ;  ilf^m.  <fe  iforaM,  yoL  L  p.  113 ; 
yoL  L  pp.  211,  212. 

^0  In  1768,  Voltaire  (^(Euvreij  yoL  bnrL  p.  249)  writea  to  Horace  Walpole, 
'  Je  Buis  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  connaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Francaia'  See 
also  hia  Lettre$  Mdüee,  yoL  iL  p.  500;  Vülemam,  La.  au  XFIIf  Sikk, 
yol.  üL  p.  325 ;  and  Grwim,  Corremond.  yol.  zii.  pp.  12^  126, 133. 

"  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  wntten  bj  Voltaire,  whi^ 
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to  Butler,^*  one  of  the  most  diiRcult  of  our  poets,  and  to 
Tillotson,^*  one  of  the  dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,^*  the  most 
subtle  metaphysician  who  has  ever  written  in  English ; 
and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftesbury,^^  but 
even  of  Chubb,^*  Garth/^  Mandeville,**  and  Woolston.^^ 
Montesquieu  irabibed  in  our  country  many  of  his  princi- 
ples;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  alwajs  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also 
in  his  private  conversation.^  BufFon  leamt  English,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of 
Newton  and  of  Hales.^^  Diderot,  foUowing  in  the  same 
course,wasan  enthusiasticadmirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson  ;^  he  took  the  idea  of  several  of  his  plays  from  the 
English  dramatists,  particularly  from  Lillo ;  he  borrowed 
raanyof  his  argumentsfrom  Shaftesbury  and  CoUins^and 
his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stanyan's 
History  of  Greece.^    Helv^tius,  who  visited  London,  was 

though  of  course  containing  several  errorS;  also  contain  abundant  evidence 
of  -Üie  spirit  with  which  he  seized  our  idiomstic  ezpreesionB.  In  addition  to 
his  Lettres  inSdäeSf  publlshed  at  Paris  in  the  present  jear  (1856),  see  Chatham 
Correapcnd,  yoI.  iL  pp.  131-133 ;  and  Phühmore^B  Mem.  of  LtfUelton,  vol.  L 
pp.  323-325,  voL  ii.  pp.  565,  556,  558. 

**  Orimm,  Carretpond.  voL  i.  p.  332 ;  Voltaire,  Letires.mSdäett,  yoL  ii.  p. 
258 ;  and  the  account  of  Hudibraa,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Euvrea, 
ToL  zxTi.  pp.  132-137 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townlej^  in 
NickMB  Mutratüms  ofthe  Eiffhteenih  CmUwy,  vol.  iii.  n.  722. 

"  Compare  MackmtosfCs  Memoira,  voL  i.  p.  341,  witn  (Euvres  de  Voltaire, 
voL  xxzix.'p.  259,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  85. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voltmre,  vol.  zxxviü.  pp.  216-218,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  282,  voL  xlvii. 
p.  439,  voL  Ivii.  p.  178. 

^*  Ibid,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  353,  voL  Ivii.  p.  66 ;  Correepond.  inidite  de  Dudeffand, 
vol.  ii  j).  230. 

*•  wtvresj  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  294,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  121. 

*'  iWi  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  407, 441.  *'  Und.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  46. 

»•  Ibid,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xlL  pp.  212-217 ;  Bio^,  Univ.  vol.  Ii. 
pp.  199, 200. 

■•  ZermifUerf  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  KHiftrath,  Bist,  du  Droit, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  502 ;  Harris^ s  Life  of  ffardtvicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432- 
434 ;  üfom,  ek  Diderot,  voL  ii.  pp.  193,  194 ;  Lacreteüe,  XVIIlt  Sikcle,  vol.  ii. 
p.  24 

«  VtHemain,  La.  au  XVIII'  Siicie,  vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Biog.  Univ.  voL  vi. 
p.  285 ;  Le  Blanc,  LettreSf  voL  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. 

"  'Admirateur  passionn^  du  romancier  anglais.'  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  581.  Compare  Diderot,  Correep.  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  52,  53 ; 
Mercier  gur  Bousteau,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

»  VUlemam,  LU.  voL  ii.  p.  115;  &klo8ser^8  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i. 

u  v  2 
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never  weary  of  praising  the  people ;  many  of  the  view» 
in  bis  great  workontheMindaredrawn  from  Mandeville; 
and  he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose 
principles  hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier 
period  have  dared  to  recommend.^  The  works  of  Bacon, 
previously  little  known,  were  nowtranslated  intoFrench; 
and  his  Classification  of  the  human  facultieswas  made  the 
basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclopasdia,  wbich  is  justly  re- 
gardedas  one  of  thegreatestproductions  of  theeighteenth 
Century.  ^^  The  Theory  of  Moral  SentimentSj  bv  Adam 
Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  dif- 
ferent  times,  by  three  dififerent  French  authors.^  And 
such  was  the  general  eagemess,  that  directly  the  WealA 
ofNations^  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet, 
who  was  then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  tum  it  into 
French ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing  his  trans* 
lation  by  the  circumstance,  that  before  it  could  be  oom- 
pleted,  another  Version  of  it  was  published  in  a  French 
periodical.27  Coyer,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his  Life 
of  Sobieski,  visited  England ;  and  after  retuming  to  his 
own  countr^,  showedthe  direction  of  his  studiesbyren- 
dering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.^  Le 
Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political 
Discourses  of  Hume.^^    Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the 

pp.  84,  42 ;  Tennemannj  0e9ch.  de  Phäoa,  voL  xL  p.  314 ;  Biog,  ümv,  toL  xL 
p.  314 ;  Grimmy  Correspond.  voL  xv.  p.  81.  Staayan's  Hidory  of  Greeee  wa 
once  famous,  and.  even  bo  late  hs  1804, 1  find  Dt,  Parr  reconunending  it 
Parr'8  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Romillr  that  Ke 
had  collected  materiaLs  tor  a  hiatorj  of  the  trial  of  Charles  L  Xt/e  ^  J20im%, 
vol  i«  ü«  46 

^  Diderot,  MSm.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Couem,  Eid.  de  la  Phäoa.  IL  s^rie,  toL  iL 
p.  831 ;  Hdv4tius  de  P Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  88,  46,  65, 114, 169, 193,  38f^ 
268,  vol.  ü.  pp.  144, 163;  166, 195,  212  -,  LeUen  addreeaed  to  Mume,  EdinK 
1849,  p^.  9,  10. 

^  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heada  of  Memofr» 
Beason,  and  Imagination,  which  D'Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Cozapan 
WkeioelTs  Philos»  of  the  Sciences,  voL  iL  p.  306 ;  Cumer,  HisL  des  Sci^teesy 
part  iL  p.  276;  Georgd,  Mim,  voL  ii.  p.  241;  JBordas  DemouUn,  CarUsiamstmt, 
vol.  i.  p.  18. 

^  QuSrm-d,  France  ZU,  ix.  198.  »^  Mäm.  de  MordUi,  L  236,  337. 

«8  (Euwee  de  VoUaire,  Ixv.  161, 190,  212  j  Biog.  Unit),  x.  158, 168. 

•»  Burtons  Life  ofHume,  voL  i.  pp.  866,  366,  406. 
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most  active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris ;  but  a 
large  part  of  hls  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely 
in  translations  of  English  authors.^^  Indeed,  it  may  be 
broadly  stated,  that  while,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  even  amonj 
the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single  person  acquainte( 
with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  have 
been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one  who 
'was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists, 
all  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  lite- 
rature  on  which  no  one  before  had  wasted  a  thought.  In 
the  course  of  general  reading,  I  have  met  with  proofs  that 
the  English language  was  known,  not  only  to  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  whom  1  have  already  mentioned,  but  also  to 
mathematicians,  as  D' Alembert,^^  Darquier,^^  Du  Val  le 
Roy,^  Jurain,^  Lachapelle,^*  Lalande,^^Le  Cozic,^^  Mont- 
ucla,^  Pezenas,^^  Prony,^^Romme,^^  and  Roger  Älartin  ;^^ 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as 
Barth^z,*^  Bichat,*^  Bordeu,^^  Barben  Dubourg,*^  Bosquil- 
lon,*^  Bourru,^^  Begue  de  Presle,*^  Cabanis,^  Demours,^^ 
Duplanil,*2pQ^q^et^63Q^J^lin,^Lavirotte,^^Lassus,^Tetit 

30  See  the  list^  in  JBiog.  Vniv.  toI.  xx.  pp.  463-466 ;  and  compare  3fSm, 
de  Diderot,  vol.  lii.  p.  49,  firom  i?hich  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted 
to  Toland,  though  Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Alnum^s  Mim.  of 
Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176, 177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well 
written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 

s^  Müsset  Paüiay,  Vte  de  Rousseau,  ii.  10, 175 ;  (Euwes  de  VoUaire,  liv.  207. 

«  Biog,  Univ.  x.  666.  "  Ibid,  xii.  418. 

«  Qu^ard,  France  Lü,  iv.  34,  272.  »  Ihid.  iv.  361. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  226.  »^  Montucla,  Hist.  des  MathSm.  ii.  170. 

»  Montucla,  ü.  120,  iv.  662,665,670.  ««  Bioff.  Univ,  iii.  253,  xxxiil  664 

*®  QuSrard,  France  LH.  vii.  363.  *'  Biog.  Univ.  xxxviii.  630. 

<»  Biog.  Univ.  xxxviii.  411.  «  /6m?.  iii.  460. 

^  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  244,  **  QuSrard,  i.  416. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  346.  *^  QuSrard,  i.  260,  426,  iL  364. 

"  Qu^ard,  i.  476.  *»  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  66,  66. 

^  Natice  sur  Cabanis,  p.  viii.  in  his  Physique  d  Moral. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xL  66,  66.  »«  Ibid.  xii.  276. 

M  Bnd.  XV.  369.  ^  Ibid.  xviii.  187. 

»  Quirard,  iv.  641,  vi.  9,  398.  *«  Cuvier,  Eloges,  i.  364. 
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Radel,^^  Pinel,^  Roux,^»  Sanvages,^^  and  Sue;«^  to  natu- 
ralists,  as  Alyon,^^  Br^mond,^  ßrisson,^  Broussonnet,^ 
Dalibard,««  Haüv,«^  Latapie,^  Richard,««  Rigaud,'^  and 
Rom^  de  Lisle  '^  to  historians,  philologists,  and  antiqua- 
ries,  as  Barth^lemy,^^  Butel  Duraont,^^  De  Brossea,^*  Fou- 
cher/ö  Freret/ö  Larcher/^  Le  Coq  de  Vüleray,'»  MiUot,^ 
Targe,®^  Velly,®^  Volney,®^  and  Wailly;^  to  poets  and 
dramatists,  as  Ch6ron,®^Colardeau,^Deiille,®«  Desforffes,^ 
Ducis,^  Florian,®«  Laborde,«^Leftvre  de  Beauvray,«^  Mer^ 
cier,«^Patu,«^Pompignan,«*Qu6tant,«^Roucher,««andSamt- 
Ange  ;«^  tomiscellaneous  writers,  a8Ba8sinet,«®Baudeau,«' 
Beaulaton,i«^Benoi8t,^^iBergier,^ö2ßiavet,^^Bouchaud,iw 
Bougainville,^^^  Brut6,i^  Castera,!^^  Chantreau,i^  Char- 
pentier,i^Chastellux,i^öContant  d'OrviUe,!"  De  Bissy,^^ 

»7  Quh-ard,  tu.  95.  ^  Cuvier,  Ehges,  ÜL  382. 

>9  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  ^  Le  Blanc,  LeUres,  i.  98. 

»  Querard,  ix.  286.  •*  ItobmHVerdeä,CMwi.AmäLn.41i^ 

«  Biog,  Univ.  y.  630,  531.  •*  Cimer,  Ehge9,  L  196. 

«  Biog,  Univ.  vi.  47.  ••  Quh-ard.  iL  372. 

^  Maüy,  MitUralogie,  ii.  247,  267,  295,  327,  629,  600,  üL  76,  293,  307, 
447,  576,  iv.  46,  280,  292,  862. 

^  Qu^rard,  iv.  698.  ••  Ibid.  viü.  22. 

^®  Swainsonf  Diac.  on  Not.  Hid.  52 ;  CWmer,  Bkane  Animal,  iiL  415 

7'  De  Lide,  Cristaüographie,  1772,  xviü.  xx.  xxiiL  xxv.  xxviL  78, 206^  951 

^  Albemarle's  BocJunghantj  iL  166 ;  CanwfMs  OumceUori,  v.  365. 

T»  Bioff.  Univ.  vi.  386.  "  Leäer8tommie,Ediii.lS4»fi7f^S. 

7»  Bioff.  Univ.  XV.  332.  t<  Bretcder's  Life  of  NewUm.  iL  301 

"  Pali88ot,  MSm.  iL  66.  «  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  619. 

T»  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  51,  53.  «>  i&«.  xKv.  634. 

"  Ibid.  xlviii.  93. 

«>  Fo/iMy,  Sh/rie  et  Egypte,  iL  100, 157;  Quirard,  x.  271,27a 

~  Biog.  Univ.  L  42.  «*  Ibid.  viii.  340,  341. 

»  MSm.  de  GenUs,  i.  276.  •«  I^iAmo^,  üf^m.  L  24a 

"  Äcy.  CTmi;.  xi.281,  xL  172, 17a    »•  QiiÄ-arrf,  ü.  626.  627. 

»•  QuSrard,  iii.  141.  «>  iWi  iv.  342. 

"  Ibid.  V.  83.  •«  Ibid.  vL  62. 

<»  (?arrtcA:  Correepond.  4to,  1832.  iL  386,  395,  416. 

•*  Biog.  Univ.  xxxv.  314.  »*  QttAwrf,  viL  899. 

w  J9,öy.  tTmw.  xxxix.  9a  •'  iWdL  xxxix.  530. 

»  QuSrard,  i.  209.  w  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  63a 

i«>  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  631.  >o^  Cwier,  Bigne  Ammud,  iii.  334. 

»»  Qtii^rarc/,  i.  284,  viL  287.  *«  lf<^n.  <fe  dforatM,  L  237. 

>o*  Äcy.  J7mtf  V.  264.  »»  XHiteM,  ilftm.  iiL  82. 

«»  ^wy.  CTiiw.  vi.  165. 

^<»  Murray'»  Ufeof  Bruce,  121 :  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  79. 

><«  J9w^.  CTm».  vüi.  46.  >~  iW^.  vüi.  24a 

»ö  iWtf.  viii.  266.  »»  Ibid.  ix.  497. 

">  iWc/.  xlv.  394. 
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Demeunier,^^'  Desfontaines,^^*  Devienne,^^^  Dubocage,^^* 
Duprd,^i7  Duresnel,!^«  Eidous,^!»  Estienne^^^o  Favier^^^^ 
Flavigny,i22  FoiitaneUe,^*»  FonteDay,^24  Framery/^ß  Fres* 
nais,!^«  Fi^vme,i27  Frossard/^«  Galtier,i29  Garsault,!^« 
Goddard,!«^  Goudar,i32  Gxxenie,'^  Guillemard,^»*  Guy- 
ard,^»^  Jault,!^  Imbert^^^^  Joncourt/^  Keralio/»^  Labo- 
reau,^*^  Lacombe,^*^  Lafargue,^*^  La  Montagne,^*^  Lan- 
juinais,^**  Lasalle,^**  Lasteyrie/*^  Le  Breton/*^  L^cuy,^^ 
L^nard  des  Malpeines,  *^  Letourneur,^^^  Linguet,^*^ 
Lottin,i^2  Luneau,^^^  Maillet  Duclairon,^^*  MandriUon,^^ 
Marsy,!*«  Moet,^^^  Monod,'^  Mosneron,^*»  Nagot,^«^  Pey- 
ron,^^i  Pr6vo8t,^«2  Puisieux,!«»  Rivoire,i«*  Robinet/^ 
Roger,i66  Roubaud/67  SalaviUe,!^  Sauseuiri^»  Secondat,!^« 
Septch^nes,!^!  Simon,!^^  Soulfes,^^«  Suard,^^*  Tannevot,i75 

^»  Let^^  de  Dudeffand  ä  Walpole,  üi.  184. 

"♦  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  Ivi.  627.         "*  Bioff.  Univ,  xi.  264. 

>i«  Quh-ard,  iL  6d8.  "^  Biog.  Univ.  zu.  313,  314. 

11«  NichoU'»  ZU.  AAec.  ü.  154;  Falissot,  Mim.  iL  311. 

"»  ^wy.  ütdv,  iv.  547,  xü.  695.        >«>  iJiV?.  xüL  309. 

»>  Quirard,  iii.  79.  >«  ^«jy.  ünh,  xv.  29. 

"»  -»wy.  Umv,  XV.  203.  »*  iWrf.  218.  »«*  Qm^oiy^  L  626. 

»»•  -ÖM^.  CTmü.  xvi.  48.  »"  ZWÄ  U.  608. 

IM  SndÜCs  Tour  oh  the  Continent  m  1786,  i.  143. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  xvL  388.  »~  BmL  xvi.  602. 

1"  Sindair'»  Corretpand.  L  167.         ^^  Quirard,  ÜL  418. 

»«  ^Äw.  CTmü.  xix.  13.  •     »»*  Qw^rorrf,  L  10,  iii.  636. 

"•  Onh-ard,  iü.  469.  "«  ^«y.  Univ,  xxi.  419. 

^  ^10^.  Univ.  xxi.  200.  >><»  (ZTiii^r»?  de  Voltaire,  xxxvüL  244. 

'»•  PaUeeot,  MSm.  L  425.  **<>  Biog.  Univ.  xxiü.  34. 

»*»  Biog.  Univ.  xxiü.  66.  i*«  Ibid.  xxiü.  111. 

«*»  Oiftfc«^  iv.  603.  ***  ^ky.  t/m»,  xxiü.  373. 

»*»  QuSrard,  iv.  679.  »*«  Sinclair'e  Correapond.  ü.  139. 

i^f  Ifen».  ofuif  Carretpond.  ofSirJ.  E.  Smith,  L  163. 

>^  jETm^.  (2»  jffbmmes  rtoon^,  iv.  164.  ^^  Qidrard,  v.  177. 

^  IfiehMeLü.  Anee.  iv.  683;  Xoii^cAaimi  «e  TTdi^Mt^,  ififm.  L  396. 

>"  Olicard,  V.  316.  "»  ÄVy.  CTmp.  xxv.  87. 

»*•  ^toy.  üme.  xxv.  432.         "*  Und.  xxvi.  244.         »*»  iWÄ  xxvi.  468. 

"•  Ibid.  xxvü.  269.  »»  iftw?.  xxul  208. 

^»  ZeUres  de  Dudefand  ä  Walpole,  L  222.  ^*«  Quärard,  vL  330. 

>«  Biog.  Univ.  xxx.  639.  »«^  Ibid.  xxxüL  66a 

i<»  Xe^^TM  de  Dudeffand  ä  Wa!pole,  L  22,  iü.  307,  iv.  207. 

>•»  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvL  306,  306.        *«*  Jftui.  xxxviü.  174. 

^»  Peignot,  Dict.  dee  Livre»,  ü.  233.   '«•  Qti^or«;,  viü.  111. 

^^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  ^^  j9m^.  <2i?«  Hommee  Vivants,  v.  294. 

»«•  QfÄ^orrf,  vüi.  474  "«  ÄW.  CTm».  xü.  426. 

»"  ^«y.  um»,  xüi.  46,  46.        "»  iJüi.  xlii.  389.         "»  iWa.  xüiL  181. 

^7«  (^orrieÄ;  Carre^nrnd.  ü.  604;  Jli^  de  Genli»,  vL  206. 

"*  Biog,  Umv.  xliv.  612. 
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Thurot,i7ß  Toussaint,^^^  Tressan,^^»  Trochereau,^^»  Tur- 
pin,^®^  Ussieux,^^^  Vaugeois,^^^  Verlac,^^  and  Virloys.*^ 
Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  who  wrote  shortW  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  says : '  W  e  have  placed  Eng- 
lish  in  the  rank  of  the  leamed  languages ;  our  women 
study  it,  and  have  abandoned  Italian  in  order  to  study 
the  language  of  this  philosophic  people ;  nor  is  there  to  be 
found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not  desire  to  leam  it.*^^ 
Such  was  the  eagemess  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed  the  literatüre  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  year» 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  new  State  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For, 
where  but  in  England  was  a  literatüre  to  be  found  that 
could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers  whoarose 
in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence,  of  fine  dramas,and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and 
admirable  beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and 
one  melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France 
had  not  possessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  think  for 
himself.  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  had 
become  tainted  by  the  servility  of  that  bad  age.  During 
two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  er  of 
religion.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  largestintellects, 
excluded  from  their  legitimate  field,  lost  their  eneigy ; 
the  national  spirit  died  away ;  the  very  materials  and 
nutriment  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 

»'«  Life  of  Itoscoe,  by  Ms  Son,  l  200. 

»"  Bioff.  Univ.  xlvi.  398,  399.  "«  Ibid,  xlvi.  497. 

"»  Chiirard,  iv.  45,  ix.  658.  »«^  Biog.  Univ.  xlvü.  98. 

">  Bioff.  Univ.  xl^ii.  232.  *«  MSm.  deBrisaot^l  7a 

'w  Bioff.  Univ.  xlviii.  217,  218.  /"  Ibid.  xlix.  228. 
185  <  Nous  avons 
les  femmes  mSme 


de  ce  peuple  philosophe.  II  n'est  point  dans  la  province 
Belise  qui  ne  veuille  savoir  TAnglois.'  Ze  Blanc,  Letires,  voL  ii.  p.  465. 
Compare  Grimm,  Corregp,  vol.  xiv.  p.  484  j  and  NichM»  IM.  Ashbc  voL  iü 
pp.  460,  461. 
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sought  that  aliment  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to 
find  at  home.  No  wonder  if  they  tumed  from  their  own 
land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  only  people  who, 
pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest  departments,  had 
shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in  religion ;  a 
people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controUed 
their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience 
in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated 
the  intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted 
in  America  and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the 
two  extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  faet,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive 
as  the  extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new 
pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consum- 
mating  the  Revolution,  were  moved  by  the  prevailing 
spirit.  The  English  lansuage  was  familiär  to  Carra,^^^ 
Dumouriez,^^  Lafayette/^  and  Lanth^nas.^®^  Camüle 
Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  the  same 
source,^^  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language,  that 
he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  S laver j/,  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.^^^ 
Mirabeau  is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed 
part  of  his  power  to  a  careful  study  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution ;^^^  he  translated  not  only  Watson's  History  of 

»M  WiUianu^a  LeUers  from  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  2iid  edit.  1796  j  Bioff. 
Univ.  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 

"T  AMphus^B  Bioff.  Mem,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

"^  lAtdy  MorgmCa  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  Mim,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp. 
41,  49,  70,  voL  u.  pp.  26,  74,  83,  89. 


^^  Qudrard,  France  LUUraire,  voL  iv.  p.  640. 

~>efbre  his  execuuon,  were  xonng 
Hervey.    Lamartine,  Hid.  de$  Oironäin$,  voL  viii.  p.  45.    In  1769  Madame 


>*o  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  execution,  were  Yonng  and 


Kiccoboni  writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  NigfU  lluntghte  had  become  very 
populär  there;  and  she  jusüy  adds,  'c'est  une  preave  sans  rdplique  du 
changement  de  l'esprit  fran^ais.'  Garrick  Ccrrespondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  506, 4to, 
ia32. 

^*'  Lamartine,  Hid,  des  GirontUns,  vol.  iv.  p.  119 ;  M4m^  de  BrisaU,  vol.  L 
pp.  336,  837,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

'^  'Une  des  sup^riorit^s  secondaires,  une  des  sup^riorit^  d*^tude  qui 
appartenaient  a  Mirabeau,  c*^tait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  inteüi- 
gence  de  la  Constitution  aDglaise,  de  ses  reaaorts  publics  et  de  ses  ressortf 
Caches.*     Vtüemain,  La.  au  XVlir  SUcle,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 
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Philip  Il.y  but  also  some  parts  of  Milton  ;^^  and  it  is  said 
thatwhen  he  was  in  the  National  Assemblj^he  delivered, 
as  bis  o  wn,  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke.  ^^  Mou- 
nier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  cor 
political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;^^ 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence, 
he  proposed  for  bis  own  country  the  establishment  of  two 
Chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England 
supplied  the  example.^^  The  same  idea,  derived  from 
the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun^  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mounier's,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  and  govemment  of  the  English 
people«^^  Brissot  knew  English ;  he  had  studied  in  Lon- 
don the  working  of  the  English  institutions^  and  he  bim* 
seif  mentions  that,  in  bis  treatise  on  criminallaw^  he  was 
mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.^^ 
Condorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model  our  System  of  cri- 
minal  jurisprudence,^^  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly 
surpassed  that  possessed  by  France.  Madame  Roland, 
wbose  Position,  as  well  as  ability,  made  her  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  Student  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  people.^  She 
too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and 
of  every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England ;  nor  (üd  bis  viait  fiul 

^^  Particularl j  the  democratic  paaeages, '  un  com  de  doctrine  de  tons  aes 
^rits  r^publicaiiiB.'  DumotUf  So«vmir$  mar  MinwettHf  p.  119.  Ab  to  bis 
tranalation  of  Watson,  see  AImoiCm  Europe^  yoL  L  p.  452.  He  also  intraided 
to  translate  Siiiclair*8  Hiatory  of  the  ReTenue.  Corre^^omd,  (^  Sir  J, 
Sindair,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

^^  Frior*$  Life  of  Bm*e,  p.  646,  8id  edit  1839. 

^^  '  D  ^tudiait  leur  langue,  la  th^rie  et  plua  enoore  la  ptstique  de  leor 
institationB.'    Biog.  ümv,  toL  xxx.  p.  810. 

^^  ConlimuMtion  de  Sismomdi,  Hid,  de$  Fran^aisy  yoL  xxx.  p.  484  Mont- 
loÄet  (Monarchie  Fnm^aim^  yoL  ii.  p.  840)  sa^  that  this  idea  was  bonowed 
from  England ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggeeted  it 

^•7  Dti  Memä,  Mim.  «vr  Le  Brwi,  pp.  10,  14^  82, 180, 182. 

"•  MSm.  de  Briaeot,  voL  L  pp.  68,  64>  toL  u.  pp.  26,  40,  188,  206,  260, 
818. 

IM  Dupont  de  Nemours  (MStn,  eur  TiargUf  p.  117^  says  of  criminal  jmia- 
prudence,  ^  M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  ceUe  des  Anglais.* 

«»  Mim.  de  Boland,  voL  i.  pp.  27, 66,  89,  136,  voL  iL  pp.  99,  136, 25& 
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to  produce  its  natural  results.  ^  It  was,'  says  a  celebrated 

writer,  ^  in  the  society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste 

for  liberty ;  and  it  was  on  his  retum  firom  there  that  he 

brought  into  France  a  loye  of  populär  agitation,  a  con- 

tempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity  with  those 
beneath  huii.'2oi 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exagge- 
rated  to  any  one  who  has  carefuUy  studied  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  Century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that 
protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith 
under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which,  centuries  before  his  reign, 
had  exercised  a  most  injurious  infiuence  over  the  national 
prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  fully  conceded, 
it  is  equaUy  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that  it 
was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  poli-' 
tical  liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.^^  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from 
mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minute^ 
ness  that  union  between  the  French  and  English  minds, 
which,  though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined 
with  the  care  its  importance  deserves.  The  circum- 
stances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume ;  at  present  I  will 
confine  myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  schism  between  the  literary 
men  of  France,  and  the  classes  who  exclusively  govemed 
the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  tumed  their  at- 
tention to  England,  foundinits  literature,  in  the  structure 
of  its  society,  and  in  its  govemment,  many  peculiarities 

^^  'Le  duc  d'Orl^aas  puifla  ainai  le  ffoüt  de  la  libert6  dans  la  yie  de 
Londres.  H  en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudea  d'inaolence  contre  la  cour, 
Tapp^tit  des  agitationa  populairea^  le  xn^pris  pour  son  propre  rangi  la  fami- 
liant^  avec  la  foule/  &c.    Lamartine,  H%9t,  des  Oirondm»,  voL  ii.  p.  102. 

*^  M.  Lerminier  (Phüos,  du  Droit,  voL  i.  p.  19)  says  of  Engliuad,  ^  cette 
ile  cdUbre  donne  a  TEurope  renseignement  ae  la  libertd  politiaue ;  eile  en 
fut  r^cole  au  diz-huitiöme  sidcle  pour  tout  oe  que  l'Europe  eut  de  penseurs.' 
See  also  Soulavie,  B^gne  de  Louis  XVl,  vol.  ÜL  p.  161 ;  mim,  de  Marmontdf 
ToL  It.  pp.  88, 39 ;  StäudUn,  Gesch,  der  theolog.  Jlissensehaßenfyoi  iL  pp.  291 ; 
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of  which  their  own  countrjr  fiirnished  no  example.  They 
heard  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  greatest 
moment  debated  with  a  boldness  unknown'  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters  and  churchmen, 
Whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous  topics, 
and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.    They  heard 

?ublic  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in 
'rance  dared  to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries 
of  creed  unfolded  and  rudely  exposed  to  the  populär 
gaze.  And,  what  to  Frenchmen  of  that  age  must  have 
been  equally  amazing,  they  not  only  found  a  public  press 
possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that 
within  the  very  widls  of  parliament  the  a  jministration 
of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the 
character  of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed, 
and,  Strange  to  say,  even  the  management  of  its  revenues 
effectually  controUed.^^ 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY .  seeing  these 
things,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the 
country  increased  as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes 
and  of  the  crown  diminished,  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  *  The  Eng- 
lish  nation,'  says  Voltaire,  *  is  the  only  one  on  the  earth, 
which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in  lessening 
their  power.'  ^^  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  English ! 
how  1  love  men  who  say  what  they  think !'  ^^    The  Eng- 

^^  Hume.  who  was  acquainted  with  sevenl  eminent  Frenchmen  ysho 
Yisited  England,  8a3r8  (Phuogophical  Works,  toL  üL  p.  8^,  <  nothin^  is  motre 
apt  to  sorprise  a  foreigner  than  the  extreme  liherty  which  we  enjoj  in  this 
country,  of  communicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openl  j 
censunng  evei^  measnre  entered  into  by  the  king  or  hu  ministeia.' 

'^  '  La  nation  anglaiae  est  la  seule  ae  la  terre  qui  soit  parvenue  k  i^ler 
le  pouvoir  des  lois  en  leur  r^sistant.'  Leär«  Vlllmitt  les  Anglai$,in  €^turm 
de  VoUairef  yol.  zxvi.  p.  37. 

'^  '  Que  j*aime  la  nardiesse  anglaise  I  que  j'aime  les  gens  qni  disent  ce 
qu'ils  pensent  t'  Letter  froni  Vo&aire,  in  Correapond,  de  Dudefmdy  toL  iL 
p.  263.    For  other  instances  of  bis  admiration  of  England,  aee  GEbnanes  de 


237,  415 ;  voL  Ixiv.  pp.  86,  96,  260;  voL  Ixvi.  pp.  03,  löO  j  toL  IxtIL  pn. 
003,434. 
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lish,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided 
they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  him.^^  The  immediate 
object  of  their  govemment,  says  Montesquieu,  is  political 
liberty  ;*^^^  they  possess  more  freedom  than  any  republic  f^^ 
and  their  System  is  in  fact  a  republic  dis&niised  as  a  mon- 
arch7.»>»  ^Grosley,  strack  Jth  amazelent,  exclaims, 
'Piolperty  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred,  which  the  laws 
protect  £rom  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers, 
inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even  from 
the  kine  himself.^^^  Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  worKs,  says,  '  The  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign 
in  England  because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings 
were  to  claim  the  same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were 
to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  thembydivine  right, 
they  wouldbe  condemning  themselves,and  confessing  that 
they  were  occupying  a  place  which  is  not  their  own.'*^^^ 
In  England,  says  Helv^tius,  the  people  are  respected; 
every  Citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs ;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten  tne  public 
respecting  its  own  interests.^^^  ^^^  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  ^  Admir- 
able  Constitution !  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by 
men  who  know  it  not,  or  eise  by  those  whose  tongues 
are  bridled  by  slavery.'^^^ 

• 

^  '  J\b  Teulent  un  loi,  bhx  conditionsi  pour  ainsi  dire^  de  ne  lui  point 
ob^ir.'    Le  Blancy  Lettrw  d'im  Fran^oUf  voL  i.  p.  210. 

*"  '  n  7  a  AUflsi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de 
sa  Constitution  la  liberty  politique.'  Esprit  des  Lots,  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in 
(Etofres  de  MonUsquieUj  p.  264.  Gonverselj  De  Stael  (Cansid.  sur  la  B/6v. 
Tol.  üi.  p.  261), '  la  libert^  politique  est  le  moyen  supr^me.'   - 

'^  '  ÜAngletene  est  k  präsent  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit  au  monde,  je 
n'en  excepte  aucune  r^publique.'  Notes  sur  rAngUierre^  in  (Euvres  de  Mon^ 
tesameu.y.  632. 

^  *  Une  nation  oü  la  r^publique  se  cacbe  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie.' 
Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  y.  cnap.  xix.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  226 ;  also 
quoted  in  Bancroffs  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

**^  Orosley's  Tottr  to  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 17. 

•"  Mabfy,  Observ.  sur  VHist,  de  France,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 

^*  UelvStius  de  r Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  199 :  '  un  pays  on  le  peuple  est 
respect^  comme  en  Angleterre;  .  .  .  un  pavs  oü  chaque  citojen  a  part  au 
maniement  des  affaires  ^n^rales,  oü  tout  nomme  d  esprit  peut  ^lairer  le 
public  sur  ses  v^ritables  mt^rSts.' 

^^  Mim,  de  Brissot,  vol.  iL  p.  26. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a 
Tolume  with  similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequenceof 
this  new  and  sudaen  admiration  for  a  oonntir  which,  in 
the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in  profound  oontempt. 
The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of  an  importanoe 
impossible  to  exaggerate ;  since  they  brought  aboat  that 
rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  goyeming  clasaes, 
of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary 
epiflode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  Century  bebg 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  pro- 
gress,  naturally  came  into  collision  with  the  governing 
classes,  among  whom  the  old  Btationary  spirit  still  pre- 
vailed.  This  Opposition  was  awholesomereactionagainst 
that  disgraceful  servility  for  which,  in  the  reira  of  Lonis 
XIY .,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable ;  and  if  the  con* 
test  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  anything  ap- 
proaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  nave 
been  highly  beneficial ;  since  it  would  have  secured  that 
divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  from 
acquiring  a  dangerous  predpminance.  But-,  unfortnnately, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accuatomed  to 
power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradi^ 
tion  from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ignorantly  de- 
spised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  at- 
tempted  to  infiise  into  the  literature  of  their  countiy  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existedinEngbuod, 
the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy  which  broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  cm- 
sade  against  knowledge  which  forms  the  second  piincipal 
precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  litera- 
ture was  now  exposed,  can  only  be  fuUy  appreciated  bj 
those  who  have  minu  tely  studied  the  history  of  France  in 
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the  eighteenth  Century.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of 
oppression,  which  occurred  here  and  there ;  but  it  was  a 
prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle  all  inqniry,  and 

fmnish  all  inqmrers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
iterary  raen  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  suc- 
ceeding  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that 
at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  go- 
vemment  some  grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majoritvr  of 
them  had  been  actually  thrown  into  prison,  Indeed,  in 
saying  thus  much,  I  am  understating  the  real  facts  of 
the  case ;  for  I  question  if  one  literary  man  out  of  fifty 
escaped  with  entire  impunity .  Certainly,  my  own  know- 
ledge  of  those  times,  though  carefuUy  coUected,  is  not  so 
complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  au- 
thors  who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every 
Frenchmanwhose  writingshavesurvived  theage  inwhich 
they  were  produced.  Among  those  who  suflfered  either 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the 
suppression  of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being 
forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I  find,  besides  a 
host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Bemiyer,  Bougeant,  Bufibn,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
Duclos,  Freret,  Helv^tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably, 
Mannontel,  Montesquieu,  Mercier,  Morellet,  ßaynal, 
Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instnic- 
tion.  To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved* 
thetreatmenttheyreceived,would,eveninthe  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would 
involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having  taken 
place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  was  alto- 
gether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortu- 
nately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  merelyspeculative  argum^nt  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world ;  the  penalties  in- 
flicted  are  equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  State  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 
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Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  falsely  charged  witn  having  composedalibel 
on  that  prince ;  and,  for  this  imaginary  offence,  he,  with- 
out  the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  proof,  was  throwninto  the  Bastille,  where  hewascon- 
fined  more  than  twdve  months.^^*  Shortly  after  he  was 
released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  grievous 
insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of 
which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  State  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  pennitted.  Voltaire,  at  the 
table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent 
and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded  in  Paris.  The 
duke,  though  the  outrage  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not 
interfere ;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor  poet  was 
honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of  rank. 
But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  falloneof 
those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies,  the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further 
punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caased 
Voltaire  to  be  seized  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
presßnce  ignominiously  beaten,  he  himself  regulating  the 
numberof  blows  of  which  thechastisementwas  to  conaist. 
Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  demanded  that  satis- 
faction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This,  however, 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who  not 
only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  ob- 
tained  an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille 
ibr  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed 
to  quit  the  country.^^^ 

>i«  Condorcet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  pp.  118^  119 ;  IktvemH,  Vte  de  Vaään, 
pp.  SOy  32 ;  Lcngchamp  et  Wagnikre,  Mhn,  tur  VolUnre^  vol.  L  p.  22. 

"*  Duvemet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  laip.  46-48:  Condorcet,  Vie  de  FoUmre,Vf. 
125,  126.  Compar©  vol.  Ivi.  p.  162;  Lepan,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  1837,  pp.  <0. 
71 ;  and  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xlix.  p.  468.  Duvemet,  who,  wiiting  from  mtte- 
rials  supplied  by  Voltaire,  had  the  best  means  of  information,  girefl  a  sot^- 
cimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French  duke  in  the  ei^hteenth  centmy.  n« 
Bays,  that,  directly  after  Kohan  had  inflicted  this  public  chastaMinenty  *  Vol- 
taire i'entre  dans  Thdtel,  demande  au  duc  de  Sully  de  legarder  oet  outn^ 
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Thusitwas  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned 
for  a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been 
publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly 
put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprison- 
ment,  through  the  influence  of  the  very  man  bv  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which  followed  the  impri- 
sonment  seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted ;  as,  shortly 
after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  pre- 
paring  for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a  life  of 
Charles  XIL  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings ;  nor  aoes  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the 
arbitrary  goyemment  under  which  he  had  suffered.  The 
French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission,  without 
which  no  book  could  then  be  published ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  actuaUy  printed,  the  Hcenae  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  historv  forbidden  to  be  circulated.^^^  The  next  at- 
tempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value ;  it  was 
therefore  repulsed  still  raore  sharply.  Durmg  his  resi* 
dence  in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply 
interested  by  a  State  of  things  so  different  from  any  he 
had  hitherto  seen ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of 
that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature  he  had 
leamed  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he 
called  Philosophie  Leiters^  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted  in  it 
the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  in- 
nate ideas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerous;  and,  as  they  were  told 
that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  feit  themselves  bound  to  pre- 
vent  its  Promulgation.  Their  remedy  was  very  simple. 
They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrested, 


fait  ä  rim  de  ses  conyives,  comme  fait  ä  lui-m^me :  11  le  sollicite  de  se  joindre 
a  lui  pour  en  pouimdyre  la  yengeance^  et  de  venir  chez  im  commissaire  en 
certifier  la  d^position.    Le  duc  de  SuUy  ae  refuee  ä  Und.* 

'^^  '  L*Histoiie  de  Charles  XU,  dont  on  avait  anSt^  une  premidre  ^tion 
apr^  Tavoir  autorifläe.*  Bioff.  Univ.  voL  zliz.  p.  470.  Comp.  NichMa 
Im,  Anec,  vol.  L  p.  388. 

VOL.  I.  XX 
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and  that  bis  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.217 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  moR 
patient  spirit  tban  that  of  Voltaire.^^^  Certaiiily,  those 
who  reproach  this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  in- 
stigator  of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  existing  State  of 
things,  must  know  very  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  iras 
bis  misfortune  to  live.  £yen  on  what  has  been  alwaj8 
considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  acience,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting^spirit 
Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  bis  countiymen  the  wonderfiil 
discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completdy 
ignorant*  With  this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker;  but  here  again 
the  authorities  interposed,  and  forbade  the  work  to  be 
printed.^^^  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France,  asif  sensible  that 
their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  obsti- 
nately  set  their  face  against  every  description  of  knowledge. 
Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  toexecute,  ona 
magnificent  Scale,  an  Encyclopsedia,  which  should  contain 
a  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  TIüs, 
undoubtealv  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  startedby 
a  body  of  hterary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the 
government,  and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited.^  On 
other  occasions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters 
so  trifling  that  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  their  ultimate 
results  prevents  them  from  being  ridiculous.  In  1770, 
Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain ;  one  of  the 

*"  Duvemet,  Vie  de  VoUatrCf  pp.  63-66 ;  C<mdorcet,  Vie  de  VoUairt,  pp. 
188-140;  Lepan,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  pp.  93,  381. 

'^^  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appe«rs  in  muij  of  bis  letten ;  as^  ^ 
often  announced  to  his  frienda  hia  Intention  of  quitting  for  erer  a  oousnt 
where  he  waa  liable  to  auch  treatment  See  CSttvres  de  VoUaire,  toL  hr. 
pp.  58,  336,  836,  vol.  Iv.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  368,  447,  464,  465, 
vol.  Ivü.  pp.  144,  146,  166,  166,  voL  Iviii.  pp.  36,  222,  223, 616, 617, 519, 
620,  626,  626,  663,  vol.  lix.  pp.  107, 116, 188,  208. 

"»  (Euores  de  Voltaire,  voL  i.  pp.  147,  816,  vol.  Ivü.  pp.  211,  216,  21?. 
247, 296 ;  Vülemmn,  LÜ,  au  XVIII'  Sihle,  voL  i.  p.  14 ;  Brwtffham'i  Mm  <4 
LeUers,  voL  i.  pp.  63, 60. 

^  Grimm,  Correipond.  voL  i.  pp.  90-96,  voL  iL  p.  899;  IWiy.  Umiv.  rd 
zL  p.  816;  Brougham^i  Men  of  LäUrSf  vol.  iL  p.  439. 
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best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book, 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it 
contained  some  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles 
III.  for  hunting,  which  were  considered  disrespectful  to 
the  French  crown,  because  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great 
hunter.^^  Several  years  before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who 
was  favourablyknown  in  France  byhis  works,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy .  But  he,  it  seems,  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  bis  apostasy,  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age ;  and  the  king  obliged 
the  Academy  to  exclude  LaBletteriefrom  theirsociety.^^ 
That  the  punishment  extended  no  further,  wasaninstance 
of  remarkable  leniency ;  for  Fröret,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,^^  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated, 
in  one  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  Frankish  chiefs 
had  received  their  titles  from  the  Romans.^*^*  The  same 
penalty  wasinflicted  fourdifferenttimes  upon  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy.^^^  In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 

*•*  Boucher  de  la  lüchardene,  Bxbliothkgue  des  VoyageSj  vol.  iii.  pp.  890-393, 
Paris,  1808  :  '  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  Tojage  fut 
airet^e  pendant  quelque  temps  par  des  ordrea  sup^rieurs  du  gouTemement. 
.  .  .  D  y  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  les  ministres  de  France  crurent;  ou 
feigniient  de  croire,  que  le  passa^e  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu  4  des 
applications  sux  le  gout  effr^n^  de  Louis  XV  pour  la  chasse,  et  inspirdrent 
aia^ment  cette  pr^vention  a  un  prince  tr^-senaiole,  comme  on  sait,  aux  cen- 
sures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre  d'amusement.'  See  also 
tbe  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  200. 

'**  Grimm,  Correspond.  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  162;  the  crime  being,  'qu'un 
ianaöniste  avait  os^  unprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  ex^crable  aux  yeuz  d'un 
pon  chr^tien,  n'^tait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  qualit^ 
ä  en  juffer  mondainement.' 

^^^  M.  Bunsen  (^Effyptf  vol.  i.  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr^ret's  '  acute  treatise  on 
the  Babylonian  year ;'  and  Turgot,  in  his  Etymologie^  says  {(Euvres  de  7V<r- 
goij  vol.  iii.  p.  83),  '  TiUustre  Fröret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieux 
appliquer  la  philosophie  a  T^rudition.' 


Francs  ne  formaient  pas  une  nation  h  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs 
avaient  re^u  de  Tempire  romain  le  titre  ae  patrices,*     Viüefruun,  Lit,  au 
^VIII*  Si^de,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO :  see  also  Nichok*8  LH.  Anec.  voL  ii.  p.  610. 
^  He  was  impzisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1/25 ;  then 

X  X  2 
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man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ;  thongh, 
on  one  occasion,  the  alle^ed  offence  was,  that  he  had  pub- 
lished  a  Supplement  to  the  History  of  De  Thou.*^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 
respondence  ofthat  time,  to  find  instances  crowdingupon 
US  from  all  quarters.  Rousseau  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment,  was  driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were 
publicly  bumed.^^  The  celebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tios 
on  the  Mind  was  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  tojsI 
Council ;  it  was  bumed  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  retracting  his 
opinions. ^^  Some  of  the  geological  vie ws  of  Buffon  having 
offended  the  clergy,  that  lUustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  ofdoctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.^^®  The  leamed  Observa- 
tionson  the  History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed 
as  soon  as  they  appeared  f^  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  friend  either  to 
anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
publish  them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the  authority  of 
his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies,  by  I^iy- 
nal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested/^^  Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  cm 


in  1743^  in  1760;  and  finallj  in  1751.    Btoffn^te  Univendle,  toL 
p.  86. 

^^  In  1748,  Voltaire  writea :  '  On  vient  de  mettre  ä  la  Baatille  FabbS 
Lenglet,  pour  avoir  publik  des  m^moires  d^k  trös  connua,  aui  aerrent  de 
Supplement  ä  Thistoire  de  notre  c^löbre  De  lliou.  L'infatigaole  et  inalli««!- 
reuz  Lenglet  rendait  im  Signale  service  anx  bona  citojens^  et  aoz  amateo» 
des  rechercbes  historiques.  H  m^ritait  des  räcompenses ;  on  rempxiaoazie 
CTuellement  k  Tage  de  soizante-hoit  ans.'  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  toL  L  tou 
400,  401,  vol.  Itüi.  pp.  207,  208. 

^  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  deBousseau,  toL  L  pp.  68,  99,  296,  377,  toL  iL  p^ 
111,  885,  890  \  Merder  sur  Rousseauy  voL  ijp.  14,  toL  ii.  pp.  179,  814. 

^  Qrimm,  Carrem.  yoL  ii.  p.  849 :  WahMs  ZeUen,  1840,  toL  üL 
p.  418. 

^«  l^eiTs  PHnc^  of  Qeohgy,  pp.  89,  40;  Mim,  of  MaOH  dbc  i%M, 
ToL  i.  p.  126. 

<3o  SouJavie,  mgne  de  Loms  XVI,  yoL  ii.  p.  214;  WOkanu'M Letten  frvm 
France,  voL  ii.  p.  86,  8rd  edit  1796. 

^^  M4m,  de  SSgur,  vol.  i.  p.  258 ;  MSm,  de  lAtf wette,  vol.  iL  n.  84  iiote ; 
JLettres  de  Dudeffand  ä  Walpole,  vol.  ii  p.  866.    On  Kajnal*s  flignt,  oompare 
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Joseph  IL,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but 
even  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  nis  book,  therefore,  was  de- 
clared  to  be  '  seditious ; '  it  was  pronounced  *  destructive 
of  all  Subordination/  and  was  sentenced  to  be  bumed.^^ 
The  Analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  was  imprisoned.^^  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight  years  later 
his  Journal  was  suppressed;  and,  three  years  after  that, 
as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annais  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  wasthrowninto  the  Bastille.^^ 
Delisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
confiscation  of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.^  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on 
French  law,  was  suppressed  \^  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal 
law,  was  burned.^^^  The  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were 
likewise  bumed  '^  the  Eloge  on  F^nelon  by  La  Harpe  was 
merely  suppressed.^^  Duvemet  having  written  a  History 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  unpublished,  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript  was 
yet  in  his  own  possession.^*^  The  celebrated  work  of  De 
Lohne  on  the  English  Constitution  was  suppressed  by  edict 
directly  it  appeared.^*^    The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 


a  letter  from  Marseilles,  written  in  1786;  and  piinted  in  Mem,  and  Corretpcnd. 
of  Sir  J,  E,  Smühy  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

^^  See  the  proceedings  of  the  ayocat-ff^n^ral,  in  Peignot,  Livrea  con~ 
danrnis,  yol.  L  pp.  280;  231 )  and  in  Soulavie,  Bibgne  de  LoHm  XVI,  yoL  üi. 
pp.  93-97. 

**'  Qu^ardy  France  LU,  voL  v.  p.  565. 

^^  Peiffnotj  lAvres  condamnSSf>Yoi.  i*  PP*  241;  242. 

•**  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  lEuvres  de  Vokaire,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  374, 
375 ;  Lätres  tn^däes  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Duvem^,  Vie  de  VoUaire, 
pp.  202;  203.  According  to  some  of  these  authoritieS;  parliament  after- 
waids  revoked  this  sentence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was 
passed;  and  De  Sales  imprisoned;  if  not  baniahed. 

^^  Peignot,  Livree  conaamn^,  vol.  i.  pp.  314, 315. 

^7  CEuvres  de  VoUaire,  vol.  Iziz.  p.  204 ',  LeUree  de  Dudeffand  ä  WalpaUj 
vol.  üi.  P.  260. 

^^  *  Quatre  m^moires  .  .  .  condanm^  k  6tre  lao^r^  et  brülle  par  la  main 
da  bourreau.'    Peignot,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

**•  Piog,  Univ,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  187. 

'^  Duvemet,  Hid,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

***  '  Supprim^  par  arret  du  conseil '  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its 
publication.  Compare  Cassagnac'e  B&voluUon,  vol.  i.  p.  33 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  634. 
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ov  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in 
1724  ;2*2  the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727;***  the 
Letters  ofMontgon,  in  1732  ;^**  the  Historyof  Tamerlane, 
by  Margat,  also  in  1732  f^  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Car- 
taud,  in  1736  ;2^  the  Life  of  Domat,  by  Pr^vost  de  la 
Jannfes,  in  1742  ;^*^  the  History  of  Louis  XL,  by  Duclos, 
in  1 745  ;^  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in  1750 ;«« the  Me- 
moirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year;*^  the 
History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752;**^  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G^nard,  also  in  1752;*^*  the  Thera- 

?eutics  of  Garlon,  in  1756  ;2^  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
*ouis,  on  Generation,  in  1754  f^  the  Treatise  on  Presidial 
Jurisdiction,  by  Jousse,  in  1755;^^  the  Ericie  of  Fon- 
tanelle, in  1768  ;256  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769;^' 
the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin,  and  the  Eloge  of  Marens 
Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770;^^  the  works  on  fin- 
ance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne  in  1779  ;^ 
the  Essay  on  Militaiy  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772;  the 
Letters  of  Boucquet,  m  the  same  year  f^  and  the  Memoirs 
of  TeiTai,by  Coquereaujin  1776.^^^  Suchwantondestruc- 
tion  of  property  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  coinpared  to 
the  treatmen t  experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France. 
Desforges,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  onthat 
account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  Square,  and  con- 
fined  there  for  three  years.^^^  This  happened  in  1749; 
and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the  College  of  Toulouse, 

«*»  QuSrard,  France  LU.  voL  iii.  p.  337.  "»  Btog.  Umv.  voL  x.  p^  ST. 

«**  Feignot,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  •«  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  289. 

*"  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  vii.  p.  227. 

**^  Lettres  ^Aguesseau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  820,  821. 

**•  Cassagnac,  Causes  de  la  R6v,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  •*•  Biog.  Umv,  voL  m.  pt  S^5. 

««>  Qu^rard,  vol.  üi.  p.  489.  **»  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  483,  484. 

»*»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  8&.  «*»  Ibid.  vol.  iü.  p.  261. 

*^  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable thesis,  ana  on  its  prohibitiüiL 
see  Saint  SHaire,  AnomaUes  de  V  Organisation,  voL  i.  p.  356. 

***  Qu^rard,  vol.  iv.  p.  2Ö5.        »•  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  208. 

«»  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  «»  Ibid.  voL  xlv.  p.  402,  voL  xItiL  p.  ^ 

«»•  Peignot,  voL  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  iL  p.  104. 

«»  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

^^  '  II  reeta  trois  ans  dans  la  cage }  c'est  un  caveau  creus^  dans  le  roc«  ^^ 
huit  pieda  en  carrö,  oa  le  prifionnier  ne  re^oit  le  joor  que  par  lee  cktu» 
des  maichea  de  T^lise.'    Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zi.  p.  171. 
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and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Abridgment  of  Greneral  History,  Beyond  this,  the 
work  never  proceeded ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  Office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole 
of  his  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock. 
He  was  strick  ^th  apopW,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.^^ 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  coUected  suf- 
ficient  evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting 
the  persecutions  directed  against  every  description  of 
literatare ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antece- 
dents  of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  studied,  has 
given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the 
provocations  habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Rousseau, 
were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.  The  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader ;  while  Morellet,  though  com- 
paratively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time  considerable 
influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
tniths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political 
economy  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by 
Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  which  heshowedto  hisfriend  Marmontel,  who, 
Struck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  füll  of 
Indignation,  and  insisted  upon  the  name  of  the  author 
being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  with- 
out  a  gross  breach  of  confidence ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do 
everything  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating, 

^^  Peignol,  Livres  candamnis,  yol.  i.  pp.  14^  16. 
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what  was  really  the  fact,  that  the  lines  in  qnestion  had 
not  been  printed,that  therewas  no  Intention  of  makiiig 
them  public,  and  that  th^  had  only  been  cammunicated 
to  a  few  of  bis  own  particular  friends.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  this  would  have  satisfied  even  a  French 
noble ;  but  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  result,  sought 
an  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vaiiL 
It  will  hardly  be  beHeved,  that  Marmontel,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  bis  reputation,  was  seized  in  the 
middle  of  Paris,  and  because  he  refused  to  betray  lüs 
friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Nay,  so  implacable 
were  his  persecutors,  that  after  bis  liberation  from  prison, 
they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beggary,  deprived 
bim  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  Mercure,  upon  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.^^ 

To  the  Ahh&  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circom- 
stance  occurred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot, 
had  written  a  comedy  ridicoling  some  of  the  ablest 
Frenchmen  then  living.  To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a 
pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harrnkss 
allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Robeck,  one  of  Palissot's  pa- 
trons.  She,  amazed  at  sach  presumption,  complained  to 
the  minister,  who  immediately  ordert  the  abb6  to  be  con- 
fined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  bat 
had  not  even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess.^^ 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  infiuence  chiefly  to  his  immense 
correspondence,  and  to  the  b^iUiancy  of  a  conversation 
for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he 
used  to  display  with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated 
dinners  where,  during  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  Holbach 


de  Mamumtdj  tqL  iL  pp.  143-176;  and  see  toL  üL  ppi 
30-46^  95,  for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  &om  the  SorhaDoe, 
becaose  he  advocated  religious  toleration.  See  also  (EWcret  de  Voitmte, 
Tol.  liv.  p.  268 ;  and  ZeUers  of£mmefU  Persotu  addreued  to  Sume,  ppi  907, 

212, 2ia 

*^  Mhn,  de  MoreBety  yoL  L  pp.  86-89 ;  Milange»  par  MortOei,  toL  iL 
pp.  3-12  i  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  toL  lir.  pp.  106, 111, 114, 122, 183. 
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assembled  the  most  iUustrious  thinkers  in  France.^^  Be- 
sides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  interest, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  French  lite- 
rature.^^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the  reputation  he 
obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general  persecu- 
tion.  The  first  work  he  wrote  was  ordered  to  be  publicly 
bumed  by  the  common  hangman.^^  This,  indeed,  was 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that 
time;  and  Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in 
merely  losing  his  property ,  pro  vided  he  saved  himself  f rom 
imprisonment.  JBut,  a  few  years  later,  he  wrote  another 
work,  in  which  he  said  that  people  who  are  bom  blind 
have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are  possessed 
of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable,^^^  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need 
be  stertled.     The  men,  however,  who  then  governed 

'^  Mannontel  {MAm.  vol.  iL  p.  813)  says^  '  qui  n'a  oonnu  Diderot  que 
dans  868  Berits  ne  Va  point  connu : '  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to 
bis  talk.  His  conversatioiial  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  disliked  him^ 
and  by  Oeorgel,  who  hated  nim.  SSffur,  Souoetdrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  34 ;  Oeorgd^ 
MSm.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare  Forster's  Life  of  Ooldsmäh,  yol.  L  p.  09 ; 
Mustd  Pathay,  Vie  de  Housseau.  yoL  i.  p.  95.  yoL  iL  p.  227 ;  MimxnreB 
^Epmay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  88;  Qrimm,  Öorrefp.  vol  xv.  pp.  .79-90; 
iforcÄrf,  Mhn,  voL  i.  p.  28 ;  Vülemam,  Lü,  au  XVIII'  Sikde,  vol.  L  p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach's  dinners^  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well- 
biown  libel;  see  Schloaaer's  Eighteenlh  Century,  voL  L  p.  166;  Biog.  Univ, 
vol  zx.  p.  462 ;  Jesse'8  Sdwyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Walpole  b  L^üre  to  Mann, 
voL  iv.  p.  283 ;  Oibbon'e  MisceUaneoue  Works,  p.  73. 

^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondencei  that  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  for  authors^  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mem,  et  Cor^ 
retp.  de  Diderot,  voL  liL  p.  102. 

^  This  was  the  Peneies  Pkäosophwues,  in  1746,  his  first  ori^al  work ; 
the  previous  ones  bein^  translations  nrom  English.  Biy,  Univ.  zi.  314. 
l>UYemet  (  Vie  de  VoUatre,  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing 
it,  but  this  I  believe  is  a  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  Statement  elsewhere,  and  Duveniet  is  frequently  careless. 

^  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this 
Bubject,  has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot  Phüos, 
ofthe  Mind,  voL  ÜL  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  67^  ^^7,  436.  Since  then  still 
peater  attention  has  oeen  paid  to  the  eaucation  of  the  blind,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  Mt  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  taak  to  teach  them  to 
think  accurately.'  M^AUeter's  Essay  on  the  Blind,  in  Jmtr.  ofStat,  Soc.  voL  L 
p.  378 :  See  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  BqMrt  of  Brü,  Assoc.  for  1847,  Transac.  of 
^.  pp.  92,  93,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages  tmoonsciously  teetify  to 
the  sagacitj  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testity  to  the  stupid  isnorance  of  a 
^Temment,  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquixies  Dy  punishing 
their  author. 
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France,  discovered  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether 
they  suspected  that  the  mention  of  blindness  was  an 
allusion  to  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in- 
stigated  by  the  perversity  of  their  temper,  is  uncerbun; 
at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.*^®  The 
natural  results  foUowed.  The  works  of  Diderot  ro6e  in 
popularity  f^^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  kis 
persecutors,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those 
institutions,  under  shelter  of  which  such  monstrous 
tyranny  could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  tke 
incredible  foUy  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  tum- 
ing  every  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy,^*  at  length 
arrayed  against  the  govemment  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Revolution  a  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity .  I  will,  however,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the  most 
private  aflFections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  there 
was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chan- 
tilly.  She,  though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred 

^  Mim.  et  Corretp,  de Dideroe,  toI.  i.  pp.  26-29;  Mund FMmi,  Tteii 
Itofuseau,  toL  i.  p.  47,  voL  ii.  p.  276;  Letter  io^ArgetAaly  in  &mmk 
Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  454 ;  LacräeUe,  JDtx-huäihne  SiMe,  roh  iL  pw  64. 

'^^  A  happy  ammgement,  by  which  curiositj  hafflee  deepotiam.  In  17^» 
an  acute  obeerver  wrote,  '  II  n'y  a  pluB  de  livres  ^a'on  imprime  plnnein 
fois,  que  les  livreB  condamnds.  U  mut  aujourdlim  qn'un  libiaire  piie  ki 
magistrats  de  brüler  son  livre  pour  le  faire  yendre.'  Grimm^  Corrtip.  toL  t. 
p.  498.  To  the  same  effect,  mStn,  de  SSgw,  yoL  L  pp.  15,  16 ;  M4^  ^ 
Oeorgelf  toI.  ii.  p.  256. 

m^rite 
peraäcution 

and  during  more  than  forty  yeän  preyioüaly  we  find  similar  expreasoos ; 
the  earliest  I  haye  met  with  being  in  a  letter  to  Thirioty  in  173S»  in  ▼bkh 
Voltaire  says  (CEuvree,  yoL  Ivi.  p.  94).  'k  B6vfyit6  deyient  plus  graadeoe 
jour  en  jour  dans  Tinquisition  de  hi  kbrairie.'  For  other  inwtawws  aee  v» 
letter  to  De  Fonnont,  pp.  423-425,  also  voL  lyü  pp.  144,  861,  toL  Itul 
p.222;hifli;«ftrMm^<fi^,yol.  L  p.  647 ,  MSm.  de  IXdend,  yoL  iL  f.  ^^'f 
jUtter»  ofEminmt  Pereom  to  JBume,  pp.  14, 15. 
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a  more  honourable  attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the 
well-known  writer  of  songs  and  of  eomic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French 
crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such  an  application 
is  sufficiently  stränge ;  but  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  except  in  some  eastem  despotism.  The  govem- 
ment  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable  baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to 
abandonhis  wife,and  intrustherto  thechargeof  Maurice, 
to  whose  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.*^® 

These  are  among  the  insuflferable  provocations,  by 
which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in 
France  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by 
whom  such  things  were  done  ?  If  we,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna- 
tion  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  been 
feit  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there 
was  added  that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim 
which  every  one  might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover, 
we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  had 
noneof  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself  is  sometimes 
ennobled ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their 
understandmgs  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we, 
instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolution, 
by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  State  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience 
by  which  alone  the  revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appearöd,  that  the  delay 
of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  bis- 
tory  affords  of  the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the 

^*  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  maccurately,  in  SchhuerU  Eighteenth 
Century,  yoL  üi.  p.  483.  The  füllest  account  is  in  Grimm,  Oorresp.  Lü, 
Tol.  viii.  pp.  231-288:  'Le  grand  Maurice,  irritd  d'une  r^stance  qu'il 
n'avait  jamais  ^prouy^  nulle  part,  eut  la  faiblesse  de  demander  une  lettre 
de  cachet  pour  enlever  ä  un  man  sa  femme,  et  pour  la  contraindre  d*6tre  sa 
concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette  lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et 
ex^cut^e.  Les  deux  öpouz  pliöi-ent  sous  le  joug  de  la  n^cessitd,  et  la  petita 
Chantilly  fut  IL  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  maitrease  de  Maurice  de  Saze.' 
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tenacitywith  which  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associsr 
tions.  For,  if  ever  there  existed  a  govemment  inherenüy 
and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  govemment  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  Century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  State  of  society 
likely,  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden 
men  to  desperation,  Francewas  in  that  State,  The  people, 
despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with 
merciless  barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol  was  exercised  over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  its  litera- 
ture  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  Symptom  that  these 
evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their 
power,  only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no 
heed  of  the  fiiture :  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning, 
thebittemess  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The 
people  remained  in  slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually 
occurred ;  while  as  to  the  literature,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in  1764,  issaed 
a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  which 
questions  of  govemment  were  discussed;^*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely 
to  excite  the  pubUc  mmdf^  and  havmg,  moreover,  de- 
nounced  the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 

^^  '  L'Ayerdy  was  no  sooner  luiined  Controller  of  finimoe  than  he  pnb- 
lislied  a  decree,  in  1764  (arrü  du  conseiTSf — ^which,  accoiding  to  the  state  ai 
the  then  ezisting  Constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  law, — hj  which  eyeiy  man 
was  forbidden  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  anything  whateTer  upon 
administraÜTe  afifairs,  or  govemment  regulations  in  generale  under  the 
penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  police-laws ;  by  which  the  man  was  liaUe  to  be 
punished  without  defence,  and  not  as  was  the  case  before  the  law-oooiti» 
where  he  might  defend  himself,  and  could  only  be  judged  according  to  !&▼/ 
Schlosser^ $  Eighteenth  Century,  yoL  iL  p.  166 :  see  auo  Mim.  de  MerM, 
ToL  i.  p.  141,  voL  iL  ^.  75, '  un  airSt  du  conaeil,  qui  däfendait  d'impniner 
sur  les  matiöres  d'admmistration.' 

'7*  '  L'ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  ministöre  du  chaooeUer 
Maupeou,  portait  la  peine  de  mort  contre  tout  auteur  d'teits  tendant  k 
^mouvoir  les  esprits.'     Cauoffnae,  CauBea  de  la  Mvohäiom,  rd.  L  pi  S2& 
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attacked  religion,^^  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke 
of  matters  of  finance  ;^^ — ^having  taken  these  Steps,  the 
rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their  final  fall, 
contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  only  nine  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  when  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  saved  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  govern- 
ment  was  so  Ignorant  of  the  real  State  of  affairs,  and  so 
confident  that  it  could  quell  the  spirit  which  its  own 
despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  an 
oflScer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers, 
and  not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those 
which  issued  from  a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controUed 
by  the  executive  magistrate.^^^  This  monstrous  proposi- 
tion,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  of  course  have  invested 
the  king  with  all  the  influence  which  literature  can 
command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  national  in- 
tellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty ;  and 
it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  eitner  by 
reducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  eise  by 
degrading  them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions 
which  the  government  might  wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling 
matters,  merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  Century,  literature  was  the  last  resource 
of  liberty.  In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  pro- 
stitute  their  abilities  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the 
danger  would  no  doubt  be  considerable,  because  other 
parts  of  Society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  conta- 

0 

9 

"•  In  April  1767,  D'Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  *  on  vient  de  publier 
une  d^claration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  mort  k  toua  ceux  qui  auront  publik 
des  toits  tendants  k  attoquer  la  religion.'  (Euvres  de  yoüatre^  vol.  liv. 
p.  84.  ThiB,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Am^d^e 
Ken^,  in  bis  continuation  of  Sumondi,  Sistoire  des  Fram^ais,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  247. 

*^'*  '  n  avait  4t4  d^fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^rivains  de  parier  de 
finances.'    LavaäSe,  Hist,  des  Fran^aiSf  toL  iii.  p.  490. 

^^  This  was  the  siwestion  of  the  ayocat-g^n^ral  in  1780.  See  the  pro- 
posal, in  bis  own  words,  in  Grimm,  Correepond,  vol.  zi.  pp.  143,  144.  On 
the  important  fdnctions  of  the  avocats-g^n^raux  in  the  eighteenth  Century, 
See  a  note  in  LeUret  d^AffueueaUf  voL  i.  p.  264. 
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gion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread,  there  vould 
be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed  those 
free  political  instltutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which 
the  generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easüy  fired. 
And  although  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it, 
and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive 
that  fi-om  which  they  originaUy  sprang.  So  long  as  a 
country  retains  its  political  freedom,  there  will  always  re- 
main  associations  by  which,  even  in  themidstof  mental  de- 
gradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lo  west  superstition, 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.  Bat 
in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
everything  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  go- 
vemed.  There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament, 
nor  free  debates.  There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there 
was  no  populär  suffrage ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
hustings ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus  act ;  there  was  no 
trial  by  Jury.  The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in  thei^peals 
of  those  great  naen  who,  by  their  writings,  inspiritea  the 
people  to  resistance.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  ofthose  who  are  often 
accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric^ 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  op- 
pressed  by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church ;  and 
they  used  their  abilities  to  retaliate  the  inj  ury .  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  best  course  open  to  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rebellion  is  the  last  remedy 
against  tjrranny,  and  that  a  despotic  System  should  be 
encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The  upper 
classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  Struck  the  first  blow; 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  wbo, 
having  defended  themselves  from  aggression,  eventually 

^*  And  we  ahould  also  remember  what  tlie  ciicumstanoes  w&e  under 
which  the  accusation  was  fiist  heard  in  France  :  'Les  reproches  d*aToir  tont 
d^truit^  adressäs  aux  philoeophes  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  ont  conunenoe  le 
jour  ou  il  B^est  trouy^  en  Irance  un  goTemement  qui  a  Toiün  i^tablir  Itf 
abus  dont  les  ^criyains  de  cette  ^poque  avaient  aoc^lM  la  daatructiaiL' 
C&mie,  TraüS  de  L^gidaUon,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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succeeded  in  smiting  the  govemm^it  by  whom  the  ag- 
gression  was  öriginally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct, 
we  have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important, 
namely,  the  origin  of  that  Crusade  against  Christianity, 
in  which,  unhappüy  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to 
embark,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third 
great  antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  know- 
ledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity 
is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  it  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  general  theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  eventuaUy  overtumed  all 
the  institutions  of  France,  was  at  flrst  directed  against 
those  which  were  religious,  r ather  than  against  those  which 
were  political.  The  great  writers  who  rose  into  notice 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  exerted  themselves 
against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secu- 
lar  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successors.^^^ 
This  is  not  the  course  which  would  bepursued  inahealthy 
State  of  Society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pecu- 
liarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French 
Kevolution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  poli- 
tical innovations  should  keep  pace  with  religious  innova- 
tions,  so  that  the  people  may  increase  their  liberty  while 
they  diminish  their  superstition.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary,during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church  was  attacked, 

3^  The  nature  of  this  changei  and  the  cucamstances  under  which  it  hap- 
pened^  will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume ;  but  that 
the  revolutionary  movementy  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors^ 
was  directed  against  the  church^  and  not  against  the  state.  is  noticed  by 
many  writers ;  some  of  whom  have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the  middlo 
of  the  reiffn  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground  began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  disposition 
was  first  £own  to  attack  political  abuses.  On  this  remarkable  fact,  indicated 
by  eer&nl  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare  Lacreteäe,  XVIII'  Stiele, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  305 ;  Barmd,  MSm.  pour  PMid,  du  Jacobmisme,  voL  i.  p.  xviii., 
vol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  TocqueviUe,  L' Anden  ItSgime,  p.  241 ;  AUsan^s  Europe,  vol.  i. 
p.  165,  vol.  xiv.  p.  286 ;  MSm.  de  Üivarol,  p.  85 ;  Souiavie^  Eigne  de  Louis 
XVI f  voL  iv.  p.  807 ;  Lamartine,  Hid,  des  uirondins,  voL  L  p.  183 ;  (Euvres 
de  Voäaire,  vol.  Ix.  p.  807,  voL  Ixvi  p.  84. 
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and  the  govemment  was  spared.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring 
speculations,  while  their  acts  were  controUed  by  the  most 
oppressive  despotism ;  and  they  feit  themselves  possessed 
of  capacities  which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to 
employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in^vhom  the 
despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quickened  by  the  resources 
of  advancing  knowledge;  men  who  were  in  that  fright- 
ful  condition  when  the  progress  of  inteUect  outstrips  the 
progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  feit,  not  only 
to  remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
soTTie  of  the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England 
political  freedom  and  religious  scepticism  have  aocom- 
panied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other 
band,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  ne- 
glected  the  freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scep- 
ticism, and  diminished  the  power  of  the  church,  witbout 
increasing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of 
those  ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constnicted 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances 
which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted 
to  indicate,  had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authoritj 
which,  by  making  all  classes  subordinate  to  the  crown, 
flattered  the  populär  vanity.^®^  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the  national 
mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 

^^  See  some  striking  lemarks  in  M.  Tocqueyille's  great  work.  De  ^^ 
Dimocratie, 
Horace 


'W<äpolea  mem,  of  George  III,  voL  iL  p.  240. 
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alone  excepted.^^  The  difiference  between  this  spirit  and 
that  observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
may  be  still  further  ülustrated  by  the  diflrerent  ways  in 
whicb  the  two  nations  have  dealt  with  the  posthumous 
reputation  of  their  sovereigns.  With  the  exception  of 
AUred,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Great,*'^  we  in  Eng- 
land have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of  our  princes  to 
bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  admira- 
tion.  Bat  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with 
every  variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  Single 
name,  one  king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the 
Saint,  another  is  Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the 
Great,  and  the  most  hopelessly  vicious  of  all  was  called 
Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  theyseem,  form 
most  important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are 
unequivocal  syinptoms  of  the  State  of  the  country  in  which 
they  exist.^^    Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is 

'^  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature.  con- 
tains  melancholy  evidence  of  the  extraordinaiy  loyalty  of  the  Spaniaras,  and 
of  the  injurious  results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflec- 
tions  in  Ticknor^s  Hist.  of  Spaansh  lAteraturey  yoL  i.  pp.  95,  96, 133,  vol.  üi. 
pp.  191-193. 

'^  Out  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greaÜj  increased  by  the  fact,  that  we 
know  Tery  little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  bis 
reign  is  Asser,  whose  work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See 
the  arguments  in  WrigMs  Biog,  Brit,  LU,  yol.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover 
appears,  that  some  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed 
before  bis  time.    Kefnble's  Saxons  in  Effigkmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

*•*  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loy- 
alty was  the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  Imglish  with  their 
opposite  and  insubordinate  spirit.  '  11  n'est  pas  ici  question  des  Fran9ais, 
qui  86  sont  toujours  distingu^  des  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs 
reis.'  Le  Bianc,  Lettre»  d'un  Fran^ois,  voL  iii.  p.  623.  '  The  Ens^lish  do  not 
loTe  their  soverei^  as  much  as  could  be  aesired«'  Sorbth-es  Voyage  to 
JBngkmd,^.  68.  'Le  respect  de  la  majest^  royale,  caractdre  distinctif  des 
Frani^,  Mim,  de  Montbarey,  voL  ii.  p.  64.  '  L'amour  et  la  fid^lit^  que 
les  Franfais  ont  naturellement  pour  leurs  princes.'  MSm,  de  Motteväle,  voL  ii. 
p.  3.  '  I^  Fran^ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princes.'  De  77um,  Stet.  Univ.  voL  iii. 
p.  381 ;  and  see  vol.  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  eYidence,  see  Stdlt/,  (Economies, 
vol.  iy.  p.  346 ;  Monteil,  jDivers  JEtats,  yol.  yii.  p.  106 ;  Söffur,  Mhnoires,  yol.  i. 
p.  32 ;  Lamartine,  Hist.  des  Girondms,  yol.  iv.  p.  68. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  histories  in  the  English  language :  *  There  is  not  any  one  thing 
more  certain  and  more  eyident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  neayen 
that  18  more  onUrely  possessed  witn  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  EngUsK 

VOL.  I.  Y  Y 
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obvious,  For,  by  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  sprang,  an  intimate  and  hereditary  associa- 
tion  was  engendered  in  the  mindsof  Frenchmen,  between 
the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputation  of 
their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Francewas  protected  against  cen- 
sure  by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  coold 
be  erected  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected 
by  those  prejudices  which  each  generation  bequeathed  to 
its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which  time 
had  thrown  round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europa.*^  And 
above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that  miserable  national 
yanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation  and  to  sla- 
very,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries 
intimidated  by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  sJl  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  Century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
But,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  Institution,  about  which  less  delicacy  was  feit. 
The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  allowed 
to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  sheltered  by 
those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  Single 
exception  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general 
reputation  of  France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  it  possessed  immense  au- 
thority,  had  always  exercised  it  in  Subordination  to  the 

nation  is  in  this  age :  so  that  they  will  soon  be  uneasj  to  a  prince  who  doe« 
not  govem  himself  oj  this  maxim,  and  in  time  grow  Teiy  unkind  to  him.* 
Bumd's  Hi$tory  of  ms  Own  Time,  yol.  vi.  p.  223.  This  manly  and  whole- 
some  passage  was  written  while  the  French  were  lickxng  the  dust  from  th« 
feet  Ol  Louis  XIV. 

*^  '  La  race  des  rois  la  plus  andenne.'  MSm,  de  GeiUig,  voL  ix.  p.  281. 
*  Nos  rois,  issus  de  la  plus  grande  race  du  monde,  et  dexant  qui  les  U^atrs 
et  la  plus  grande  partie  des  nrinces  qui Jadis  ont  command^  tant  de  natioos 
ne  sont  que  des  roturiers,'  MSm.  de  JlMteviUe,  toI.  iL  p.  417.  And  a  Vene- 
tian  ambassador,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  sajs,  that  France  is  'reffno  na 
antico  d'  ogn'  altro  che  sia  in  eesere  al  presente.'  Beitd,  det  Amhoßtad.  toL  i 
p.  470.    Compaie  BouBier^  Mßieon  Mmaire  des  Bmm  de  I^rwuce^  p.  d60L 
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crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  bad  not  feared  to  oppose  even 
the  pope  himself/^^  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  that  in 
France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  attacked  before 
the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it 
was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
tbose  populär  traditions  which  form  the  principal  Sup- 
port of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intel- 
lects  adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In  England, 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  preju- 
dices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been  able  at  each 
successivestep  in  the  great  progressto  directtheir  doubts 
and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and  thus 
establishingtheir  freedom,  astheydiminished  their  super- 
stition,  they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national 
intellect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  ex- 
cessive  preponderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royalty  had  become  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  dis- 
turbed ;  the  inquiries  of  men  not  daring  to  settle  on  poli- 
tics, were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  rieh  and  powerfiil  literature,  in  which 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  Single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance  which  in- 
creased  this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
the  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of 
ability.  Their  conduct,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  conscientious ;  and  the  evils  which  it  produced 
are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrust- 
ing  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  of 
Loub  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.    The  clergy,  from 

*^  OMeßgu^B  Louis  XIV,  Tol.  i.  pp.  204,  301 ;  Koch,  TabUati  des  JRhfolu- 
tUHUf  TOL  ii.  p.  16.  M.  Ranke  (Die  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to 
the  circumstanoeB  attending  the  apostasy  of  Hemr  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies 
much  deeper,  being  connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests 
over  the  spiiitua]^  of  which  the  policy  of  Heniy  IV,  was  itself  a  conse- 
qaence. 

T   T  2 
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causes  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became 
extremely  dissolute,  and  often  very  Ignorant.  This  made 
theirtyranny  more  oppressive,  because  to  submittoit  was 
more  disgraceful.     Tne  great  abilities  and  unblemished 
morals  of menlikeBossuet,  F^nelon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier, 
and  Mas<|^n,  diminished  in  some'degree  the  ignominy 
which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obedience.     But 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and  cardinals 
as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flourished 
under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  noto- 
rious  depravity.^^   At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred 
this  unfavourable  change  among  the  ecciesiastical  nilers^ 
there  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  early  workings.     It  was,  there* 
fore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  be- 
came stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  became 
more  contemptible.^^     The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they 
saw  that  those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  con- 
sciences  had  themselves  no  consciences  at  all.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  every  argument  which  they  borrowed  finom 
England  against  ecciesiastical  power,  would  gain  addi- 
tional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose  personal 
unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.^^ 

^  LavaUiey  Bist,  de$  Fran^,  yoL  iii.  p.  406;  Fktssanj  BuL  dt  k 
Diplomatie,  voL  y.  p.  3 ;  Tocqueviüe,  JRigne  de  Louis  XV^  voL  L  pp.  35,  347 ; 
Buchs,  MSmoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43,  164,  155,  223,  224  What  wb%  tf  po»- 
sible,  Btill  more  scandalous,  was,  that  in  1723  the  afisemblj  of  the  deigr 
elected  as  their  president,  imammotusly  (^  d'une  voix  unanime '),  the  ii£- 
inouB  Duboifi,  the  most  notoriouslj  immoral  man  of  his  time.  Dudos,  Mim. 
vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

»»  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  VtUemain,  XVIII'  Sierk, 


F  _  _  _ 

remark,  when  made  by  an  Opponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  th« 

eider  M.  Tocaueyille.    Among  this  profligate  crew,  Massillon  stood  alooe; 

be  bein^  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  well  sfl 

for  abili^. 

^^  Voltaire  says  of  the  Enslish, '  quand  ils  apprennent  qu'en  France  de 

jeunes  gens  connus  par  leurs  d^bauches,  et  ölev^  k  la  prdlatiire  par  des  in- 

trigues  de  femmes,  fönt  publiquement  Tamour,  s'^gaient  a  compoeer  des 

chansons  tendrcs,  donnent  tous  les  jours  des  soupers  d^cats  ot  longa^  et  de 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  paxties,  when,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began 
that  great  strugffle  between  authority  and  reason,  which 
is  still  unfinished,  although  in  the  present  State  of  know- 
ledge  its  result  is  no  longer  doubtftd.     On  the  one  side 
there  was  a  compact  and  numerous  priesthood,  supported 
by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.     On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  body  of 
men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  re- 
putation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities.  ünfortunately,  they  at 
the  very  outset  committed  a  serious  error.   In  attacking 
the  clergy,  they  lost  their  respect  for  religion.   In  their 
determination  to  weaken  ecclesiastical  power,  they  at- 
tempted  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 
This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France ;  but  it  must  not  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  fright- 
ful  evils  which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  Insti- 
tution of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  preservation  of  that  Institution  in  its  actual 
form  was  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They 
had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
were  identical  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  how,  then 
could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the 
same  hostility  ?    The  alternative  was  cruel :  but  it  was 
one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  Standard,  possess  a 
measure  which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should 
not  now  commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that 
there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  particular  form  of 
priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.    We  know 
that  the  clergy  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that  all  questions  of  church- 
govermnent  are  matters,  not  of  reUgion,  but  of  policy,  and 

lA  yont  implorer  les  lumi^res  du  Samt-Esprit^  et  86  nomment  hardiment  les 
succeaseuiB  des  apötres ;  ils  remercient  Dieu  d'Stre  proteetants.'  Ldbre^  sur 
hs  Anffkns,  in  (httweSf  vol.  zzyi.  p.  29. 
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Hshould  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional  dogmas, 
but  according  to  large  views  of  geneiral  expediency .  It  is 
because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  en- 
lightened  men,  tbat  in  our  country  the  truths  of  reli^on 
are  rarely  attacked  except  by  superficial  thinkers.  If^for 
instance,  we  were  to  find  that  theexistenceof  our  bishops, 
with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not  on  that  account 
feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we  should  re- 
member  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  essen- 
tial,  and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  Institution,  and 
yet  retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should 
ever  find,  what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the 
clergy  were  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  Opposi- 
tion, not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  extemal  form 
which  Christianity  assumed.  So  long  as  our  clergy  con- 
fine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  of  their  caIling,to 
the  alleviationof  pain  anddistress,eitherbodilyor  mental, 
so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  peace  and 
of  charity .  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity, — if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritativevoicein  the  govemmentof  the  State, 
— ^it  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Constitution  of  the  country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  man* 
ner  in  which  we  now  view  these  things.  What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves;  but  will  have 
no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity.  We 
look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstanding 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a 
certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly  form  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  Institution,  by 
which  the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  auf- 
ferings  assuaged,  their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as 
this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well  content 
to  let  it  stand.  If,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair^  or 
if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  shifting  circum* 
stances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both  the  power 
and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need  be. 
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remove  some  of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare 
not,  tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are 
altogether  independent  of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the 
mind  of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour, 
and  infuse  into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  re- 
vealing  to  him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  mcasure 
and  the  Symptom  of  a  fiiture  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
matters  were  considered  in  France.  The  govemment  of 
that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great  immuni- 
ties,  by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something  sacred 
about  their  persons,  and  by  punishing  as  heresy  the  at- 
tacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had  established  in  the 
national  mind  anindissolubleconnexion  between  their  in- 
terests  and  the  interestsof  Christianity.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gioD,  and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed  with  equal  zeal. 
Ihe  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy, 
wiU  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provoca- 
tion  that  had  been  received.  And  although,  in  the  in- 
discriminate  onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity 
was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  for  those  who  called  themselves  her  mini- 
sters ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by  no 
means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those 
opinions  which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national 
priesthood  with  the  destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If 
both  were  connected  by  the  same  origin,  both  should 
fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which  is  the  tree  of  life, 
were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only  bear  poi- 
sonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one 
mighty  effort,  to*  root  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  secure 
the  h^th  of  Society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the 
contagion. 

These  are  refiections  which  must  make  us  pause  be- 
fore  we  censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
Century.     So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to 
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which  some  minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge 
them  most  uncharitably  are  precisely  those  whose  con- 
duct  forms  their  best  excuse.     Such  are  the  men  who« 
by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in  favour 
Ol  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by 
the  Operation  of  which  the  clergy  were   destroyea. 
Their  scheme  for  restoring  the  old  System  of  ecclesias- 
tical  authority  depends  on  the  supposi^tion  of  its  divine 
origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  infidelity  which  they 
hotly  attack.     The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilization.     If^ 
therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity 
of  such  an  mcrease,  it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his  utmost,  either  to  de- 
stroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overtum  the  reli- 
gion.    If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ; 
since  the  only  Option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  fsdth 
or  sacrificing  our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven 
to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and  we  know  that  these  claims  are 
as  false  in  theory,  as  they  would  be  pemicious  in  prac- 
tice.     It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if  they  were  put  into 
execution,  the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  ma- 
mentary  triumph,  would  have  consummated  their  o^m 
ruin,  by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as 
disastrous  as  those  which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great 
French  writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment  of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
Illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that,  if  go- 
vemment  will  allowreligious  scepticism  to  run  its  course, 
it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will  hasten  the  march  of 
civilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it 
down  with  a  streng  band,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  repressed 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we 
adopted  the  first  of  these  courses ;  in  France,  they  adopted 
the  second.    In  England,  men  were  allow^  to  exercise 
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their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them 
set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  immedi- 
ately  followed,andthe  national  prosperity  has  neverbeen 
disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was 
increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped  the  place 
of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  aUowedtobeheard, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  country  feil 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered 
with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would 
have  continued  to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  in- 
deed,  too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.  But  the  force 
of  the  storm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  govem- 
ment  of  Louis  XY.  had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to  restrain 
opinionsby  laws,  had  altered  thelaws  to  suit  the  opinions* 
If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  3delded  to  its  sugges- 
tions,  and  had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  the  fatal  coUision  would  have  been  avoided ; 
becausetne  passionswhichcaused  the  coUision  would  have 
been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  church  would  have  fallen 
somewhat  earlier;  but  the  State  itself  would  have  been 
saved.  In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing  ner  crimes ; 
and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and  re- 
sources,  ought  to  be  the  pattem  of  European  civilization, 
might  have  escaped  the  ordeal  ofthose  terrible  atrocities, 
through  which  she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered. 

Itmust,Ithink,be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events, 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible, 
by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  insti- 
tu  tions  of  France.  Keforms  there  must  have  been ;  and 
reforms  too  of  a  large  and  uncompromising  character. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  real  his- 
tory  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that,  if  these  had 
been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  e very  thing 
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could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two 

objects  at  which  govemment  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the 

preservation  of  order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Bat, 

by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events, 

immediately  afterwards,  the  State ofaffairs  began  to  alter; 

and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of  France  be- 

came  so  democratic,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  delay 

a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation^  might 

have  been  altogether  averted.     This  remarkable  change 

is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 

virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same 

period,  to  direct  itshostility  against  the  State,  ratherthan, 

as  heretofore,  against  the  church.    As  soon  as  this,  which 

may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 

had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  iiresistible. 

Event  after  event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession; 

each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming 

a  tendency  impossible  to  withstand.     It  was  in  vain  that 

the  govemment,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance, 

adopted  measures  by  which  the  church  was  controlled, 

the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and  even  the  order 

of  the  jesuits  suppressed.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  cpowb 

now  called  to  its  Councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued 

with  the  spirit  of  reform ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 

whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days, 

have  Stilled  the  agitation  of  the  populär  mind.  It  was  in 

vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to 

redress  some  of  themost  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some 

of  the  most  obnoxious  laws«  It  was  even  in  vain  that  tbe 

States-general  were  summoned ;  and  that  thus,  after  tbe 

lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  people  were 

again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  mana^ement  of  their 

own  affairs.     All  these  things  were  in  vam ;  because  the 

time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 

come.     The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly 

have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly 

struggle,  which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  in- 

evitable.  For  the  measure  of  that  age  was  now  ftüL  The 

Upper  classes,intoxicated  by  the  long  possessionof  power, 
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had  proYoked  the  crisis ;  and  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  abide  the  issue.  There  was  no  time  for  mercy ; 
there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they 
who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the 
first  victims  of  that  frightful  humeane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  humanity  were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of 
France  not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared^ 
irretrievably  rumed. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second 
epoch  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  is  an  undertaking  fiill 
of  difficulty ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  events  occurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
extreme  compUcation,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  The  materials,  how- 
ever,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous ;  and,  as 
they  consist  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner 
in  which  history  deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  Order  of  its  social  and  intellectual 
development.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  present 
volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace  the  antece- 
dents  of  the  French  Revolution  during  that  remarkable 
period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackening  in 
regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first 
time,  tumed  against  the  abuses  of  the  State.  But,  before 
entering  into  this,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
politicai  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  it  will  be 
necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have  sketched, 
to  examme  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  method  of 
writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those 
changes  were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termea,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In 
this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  understand  the 
activity  of  that  prodigious  movement  which  led  to  the 
French  Kevolution;  because  we  shall  see  that  it  not 
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only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their 
speculative  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding 
ages ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical 
literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

STATE  OF  HISTORICAL  LITEBATURE  IN  FRANCE   FROM  THE   END   OF   THE 
SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIOHTEENTH  CENTURT. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  tbat  those  vast  movements  in 
the  intellect  of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could 
not  fall  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
writing  history.  That  bold  spirit  with  which  men  were 
beginning  to  estimate  the  transactions  of  their  own  time, 
was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting  those  of  a 
former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
first  Innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  this  feel- 
ing,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  someof  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured. 
The  germs  of  the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  four- 
teenth  Century,  though  the  refonn  itself  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  During  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly ;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  Century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France  in  particiliar,  it  was  hastened  by 
that  fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized 
the  age,  and  which,  purging  history  of  innumerable 
follies,  raised  its  Standard,  ana  conferred  on  it  a  dignity 
hitberto  unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious 
features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect,  as  to  make 
it  siirprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted  to  ex- 
amine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of 
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modern  Uterature  owes  its  most  valuable  pecaüarities. 
In  the  present  chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so 
far  as  France  is  concemed ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mtak 
the  different  steps  by  which  the  progress  was  eflFected,  in 
Order  that,  by  knowing  the  circumstancesmost  fistvoarable 
to  the  study  of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease 
inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  futore  improvemeDt. 
There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminarv 
consideration  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  is,  that  men 
seem  always  to  have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion,  before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  historr. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  reproaches,  and, 
in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to  which  heresy  is 
exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and  would 
have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculatioii. 
Such,howeyer,is  bynomeansthe  conrse  which  the  baman 
mind  has  adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the 
clergy  had  universal  influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpirdon- 
able  criminality  of  religious  error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that 
it  engrosses  the  attention  of  all;  it  forces  every  one  who 
thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theology  bis  reflections  asd 
bis  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for  topics  which  are 
conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^  Hence,  during 
many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  ex- 
hausted  their  strength  on  the  rights  and  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  while  upon  these  matters  they  often  showed 
the  greatest  ability,  they,  upon  other  subjects,  and  espe- 
pecially  upon  history,  displayed  that  infantine  credoütr, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  several  examples. 

^  See  8ome  yeiy  iust  remarks  in  TVheweffs  Fhäoa,  of  ihe  JMue,  Samof^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  143.  In  Neander'»  Mist,  of  the  Churdi,  toL  it.  np.  41, 13»,  tbere 
are  two  curiouB  illustrations  of  the  universal  intereet  which  theologioil  iiy 
cuBsions  once  inspired  in  Enrope ;  and  on  the  former  suheervience  of  pkil-^ 
fiophy  to  theology,  compare  SamUton^s  Ducussians  on  Fhäomjpkjf,  p.  1^'- 
But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  ahly  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  is  kis 
great  work,  Philosophie  Positive,  The  Service  virhich  the  meUphnuaM» 
rendered  to  the  church  bv  their  development  of  the  doctrino  ot  tnasa^ 
stantiation  (Blanco  White s  Evidence  agmngt  CathoUdem^  pp.  266-258)  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this  Subordination  of  the  intellect  to  tcdoBM^oi 
dc^^mas. 
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But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological 
element  begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious 
disputes  were  once  conductedbecomessensibly  weakened. 
The  most  advanced  intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  grow- 
ing  indifference,  and,  therefore,  they  are  also  the  first  to 
scrutinize  real  eventswith  that  inquisitive  eye  which  their 
predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious  speculations.  This 
is  a  great  tuming-point  in  the  history  of  every  civilized 
nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies  become 
less  frequent,^and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt 
fastens  itself  upon  every  department  of  Knowledge,  and 
begins  that  great  career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every 
succeeding  discovery  the  power  and  dignity  of  man  are 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of  his  opinions 
are  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  destroyed :  until, 
in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution,  the 
stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind, 
waxing  in  strenofth,  leams  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources, 
and  to  throw  off  incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of 
its  movements  had  long  been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of 
France,  will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  pheno- 
mena  in  the  literature  of  that  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  tili  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  Century,  France,  though  fertile  in  annalists  and 
chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a  single  historian,  because 
she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  presumed  to 
doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Indeed,  until  the 
publicationof  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 

'  M.  Tocqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  trae,  that  an 
increasing  spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious 
creeds.  JÜemocratieenAmiriquej  yol.  iv.  pp.  16^  17.  At  all  eyents^  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  increasing  knowledge  has  this  efiect;  for  those  great  men  whose 
tum  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made  them  heretics,  are  now  content  to 
confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought  If  St.  Augustin  had 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  he  would  haye  reformed  or  created  the 
physical  sciences.  K  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  liyed  in  the  fourth  Century^  he 
would  haye  organized  a  new  sect,  and  haye  trouhled  the  church  with  his 
originality. 
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no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  mate- 
rials  which  were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared 
in  1576  ;^  and  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  laboois, 
could  not  disguise  the  pride  which  he  feit  at  haying  ac- 
complished  so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dedication  to 
the  king  he  says,  ^  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  French 
who  have  written  the  history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polite 
langaage,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  längs ; 
for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chro- 
nicles  which  spoke  of  them.'     He  adds  in  the  preÜEure: 
^  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that 
I  have  done  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  er 
seen  by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  history 
of  France  a  dress  it  never  appeared  in  before.'  *  Nor  were 
these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure  man.    Hb  work  went 
through  numerous  editions ;  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.     He  himself  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred  on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*    From 
his  work,  we  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what 
was  then  the  received  Standard  of  historical  literature; 
and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  mate- 
rials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed.  About  sixty  years 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had  published  a 
gossiping  compilation  on  *  the  Actions  of  the  French/* 
Thisbook,  which  is  füll  of  extravagant  fahles,  was  taken 
by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  &Lmous  history  of  the 

*  Btoff.  Univ.  voL  xix.  pp.  315,  316 ;  where  it  iß  said, '  TouTTage  de  Du 
Ilaillan  est  remarquable,  en  ceque  c'est  lepremier  corps  d^histoire  de  Fnn^-* 
qui  alt  pani  dans  notre  langue.'  See  also  Iktciery  Raj^fort  mar  let  Ptoyris  dt 
rJSistoire,  p.  170 ;  and  Des  lUauXy  HidorüUea,  yol.  x.  p.  185. 

^  JBayle,  article  HaüUm,  note  L. 

*  Mercwre  Francis,  in  JSayle,  article  Haülan,  note  D. 

*  De  Bebus  gestis  Francorum,  -which  appeared  about  1516.  Biog.  Vmr. 
ToL  xüi.  p.  119.  Compare,  lespectin^  the  author,  Mtoiray^  Hid.  de  Dramr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3C3,  with  Audigier,  rOrigme  des  Franaiia.  voL  ii.  p.  1IÖ>  wiw 
complaina  of  his  opinion  about  Clovis, '  quoy  qu  il  fasae  ptofeaaon  de  re- 
lever  la  gloire  des  Pran9ois.'  Even  the  superficial  Boulainvillien  {EttU  de 
l Anden  Gouventetnenty  toL  ii.  n.  160^  contemptuouslj  noticea  *  las  r^tori- 
dena  post^eurs;  tels  que  Faul  Emile.^ 
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kmgs  of  France;  and  frora  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This 
will  give  US  some  idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who 
was  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  greatest  historiän  France  had  produced. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Du  Haillan,  not  content  with  bor- 
rowing  from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  forthemarvellous  by  some 
circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  ms  his- 
tory  with  a  long  account  of  a  Council  which,  he  says,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  French  should  be  govemed  by  a  monarchy 
or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  such 
person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished  from 
which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^  But 
Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us 
the  lullest  Information  touching  the  great  chieftain ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his 
readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  Council  of  Phara- 
mond, two  persons,  Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very 
names  are  invented  by  the  historiän.^ 

'  Compare  Sismondi,  IKst,  des  Franqaia,  vol.  i.  pp.  176, 177,  with  Mont^ 
lösier,  Monarchie  Franqaisey  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  thouc^h 
saperioT  to  Sismondi  and  Montlosier  in  point  of  abihty,  lived  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  therefore  had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  eays, '  Pharamond 
fut  esleu  roy,  Tan  420,  et  re^a  dix  ans.'  MSm.  de  Camtnes,  livre  viii. 
cbap.  xxTÜ.  Yol.  iii.  p.  232.  jBut  De  Thou,  comin^  a  hundreü  years  after 
Comines,  eyidently  suBpected  that  it  was  not  all  quite  right,  and  therefore 
puts  it  on  the  authority  of  othera.  '  Pharamond,  qui  mon  nos  historietis  a 
port^  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Fran9oi8.'  De  Tnou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  x. 
p.  630.  oee  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  Mim,  de  Dt^lesns  Momay, 
voL  ii.  p.  406. 

«  Sorel  (La  Bibliothioue  JFran^ise,  Paris,  1667,  p.  373)  says  of  Du  Hail- 
lan, ^  On  lui  peut  reprocner  d'avoir  donn^  un  commencement  fabuleux  ä  son 
histoire,  qui  est  enti^rement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  conseil 
entre  Pharamond  et  ses  plus  fidelles  conseiUers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puis- 
sance  en  main  il  deuoit  reduire  les  Fran9oi9  au  gouvemement  aristocratique 
ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  une  harangue  a  chacun  d*eux  pour  soustenir 
eion  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Charamond  et  de  Quadrek,  personnages 
imaginaire&'  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion  that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  *  C'est  une  chose  fort  surprenante.  On  est 
fort  peu  assounS  si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu'on  B9ache 
qu'il  y  ait  est^,  c'est  une  teirible  hardiesse  d'en  raconter  des  choses  qui 
B'ont  aucun  appuy/ 

VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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Such  was  the  State  of  historical  literature  in  France 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  wa8,how- 
ever,  at  hand.  The  remarKable  intellectual  progressmade 
by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  sceptism  which 
appears  to  be  itsnecessary  precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt, 
which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  communicated  to 
literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  feit  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  histoiy 
first  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  cen- 
turies  been  sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of 
dates  may  be  of  Service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dis- 
like  to  general  reasoning,  would  otherwise  deny  the  con- 
nexion  which  I  wish  to  establish.  In  1588  was  pubUshed 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.*  In  1698,  the  French  government,  for  the  first 
time,  yentured  upon  a  great  public  actof  religious  tolera- 
tion.  In  1 604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work, 
which  is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history 
composed  by  a'Frenchman.^^  And  at  the  yery  moment 
when  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent  French- 
man,  the  illustrious  SuUy,^^  was  collecting  the  materialsfor 
his  historical  work,  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in  ability,  in  Import* 
ance,  and  in  reputation.  ISor  can  we  fail  to  remark,  that 
both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predecessors 
immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confiden  tial  ministers 
andintimate  friendsof  Henry  IV.,  the  first kingof  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  Imputation  of  heresy,  and 
the  first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  conse* 

*  'Die  erste  Regung  des  skeptischen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Ver- 
suchen des  Michael  von  Montaigne.'  Teimemaimf  Gesch.  der  Phätm,  vol.  ix. 
p.443. 

10  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Lmg,  BiUiaikeqm  Bit- 
toriqtte  de  la  France,  yoL  ii.  p.  376 ;  and  preface  to  Ve  Tkomy  Hid,  Umr, 
vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

1^  Sismondi  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  Sulty ;  but  the  reader  wiH  i:tiA  a 
fidler  account  of  him  in  Cap^gue,  Hid,  de  la  Atfbrmej  toL  tül  p.  101 -11 7; 
and  a  still  better  one  in  Bkmqui,  Mistoire  de  CEcotiomie  PiMpie,  toL  L 
pp.  347-361. 
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quence  of  any  theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad 
and  notorious  ground  of  political  expediency.^^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians 
as  these  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to 
leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There 
were  two  particulars  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  eariier 
historians  was  very  striking.  These  consisted  in  the  un- 
critical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  their  prede- 
cessors,  they  confused  the  dates  of  different  events ;  and 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most  impro- 
bable Statements,  uponimperiect  eyidence,and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  siugular  proof  of  that 
intellectual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace, 
that,  within  a  veiy  few  years,  both  these  sources  of  error 
were  removed.  In  1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher  of  France ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
bis  history  of  that  country.^*  In  this  work,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefuUy  recording  the  date  of  each 
event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has,  since  bis 
time,  been  generally  foUowed.^*  The  importance  of  this 
change  wiU  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who 
are  awe  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been 

"  Accordiog  to  D'Aubignö,  the  king,  on  his  conversioii;  siüd, '  Je  ferai 
Toir  k  tout  le  monde  que  je  n*ai  estä  persuad^  par  autre  th^olone  que  la 
nöcessit^  de  Testat.'  SmeMey^a  Meformed  Religion  m  France,  vol.  li.  p.  362. 
That  Henry  feit  this  is  certain ;  and  that  he  expressed  it  to  his  friends  is 
probable ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  nla^  with  the  Gatholic  church ; 
and  in  one  of  bis  edicts  we  find  ^  une  granae  jo^e  de  son  retour  k  r^fflise, 
dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  k  la  grace  du  Tout-ruissant,  et  auz  prieres  de  ses 
fidMes  Sujets.'  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ,  vol.  xii.  pp.  lOö,  106.  Compare,  at 
pp.  468,  469,  the  mesBage  he  sent  to  the  pope. 

'*  Marchandy  Dictionnaire  Hiatorique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  200,  La  Haye,  1758, 
folio.  This  curious  and  leamed  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  de- 
serves,  contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with ;  voL  ii.  pp.  197-213. 

^  '  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  ^v^ne- 
mens  dans  les  ouvrages  historiques  ....  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^faut ;  et 


_^  ^  exemple  a  ^t^  imit^  depuis  par  la  plöpart 

qui  Tont  suivi ;  et  c'est  k  lui  qu'on  est  redevable  de  Tavantage  qu'on  tire 
d'une  pratique  si  ndcessaire  et  si  utile.'  Marckand,  Did,  Hist^rique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  206. 

zz2 
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thrown  by  the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now 
seems,  so  obvious  a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innova* 
tion  been  established,  when  it  was  foUowe^^,  in  the  same 
country,  by  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was 
the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Scipio 
Dupleix ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  evidence  for  his- 
torical  facts  was  published  with  the  facts  themselves.  **  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  Utility  of  a  step  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indastrious 
in  coUecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.^^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also 
the  first  Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system 
of  philosophy  in  his  own  langua^e.^^  It  is  true,  that  the 
System  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  value  ;^^  but,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  it  was  an  unprecedented,  and,  on  that 
account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
philosophy  in  the  vulgär  speech ;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  a 
spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly 
known.    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising, that, almostatthe 

^'^  '  n  est  le  premier  hiBtorien  qui  ait  cit^  en  maree  ses  autorit^ ;  pii- 
caution  absolument  n^cessaire  quand  on  n'^rit  pas  Toiatoire  de  aon  temps, 
k  moins  qu'on  ne  s'en  tienne  aux  faits  connus.'  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  toL  nx. 
p.  95.  And  the  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xii.  p.  277,  says,  '  On  doit  lui  £ure  hoo- 
neur  d'ayoir  cit^  en  mar^  les  auteurs  dont  il  s  est  send ;  prScaution  indi«- 
pensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avant  lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modernes 
n^^iigent  trop  aujourd^ui.'  Bassompierre,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Du- 
pleix, has  mven  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his  Histoiy ;  hat 
thej  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  MSm.  de  jSassompierre,  toL  iii.  pp.  3561, 
357.  Patin  speaks  favourablj  of  his  history  of  Henry  IV.  Lettret  de  i\iAM, 
Tol.  i.  p.  17 :  but  compare  SuUy,  (Economiea  Itoyales,  vol.  ix.  pp.  121,  249. 

^^  Tue  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mun$  Uta, 
of  Greek  Läerature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  306,  307.  But  what  is  much  more 
curious  is,  that,  even  in  scientinc  works,  there  was  an  equal  looeeneas ;  aod 
Cuvier  says,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  '  on  se  boinait  a  diie,  d*iiiie 
maniere  g^n^rale,  Aristote  a  dit  teile  chose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  h 
livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  se  trouvait'  Cuvier,  Hiti.  des  Scimces,  part  il 
p.  63 ;  and  at  p.  88,  '  suivant  Tusa^  de  son  temps,  Gessner  n'indique  pu 
avec  pr^ision  les  endroits  d'ou  il  a  tir^  ses  citations :'  see  also  p.  214. 

"  *  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophie  publik  dans  cette  langue.'    Biof. 
Univ.  vol.  xii.  p.  277. 

^^  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  tumed  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  aga 
However,  Patin  says,  '  sa  philosophie  fran9oi8e  n'est  pas  mauvaise.'  lA^ 
de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  fiiToar^ 
abl«  judgmtnt  ia  HamUtan'i  Diseusi.  on  Philos,  p.  119. 
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same  moment,  there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country, 
the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism. 
The  System  of  philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  1602 ; 
and  in  1599,  La  Popelmifere  published  at  Paris  what  he 
calls  the  History  of  Histories^  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians  themselves,  and  exainines  their  works  with  that 
sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.^®  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch 
of  the  New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal 
refutation  of  that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians, 
according  to  which  the  monarchy  of  France  was  founded 
by  Francus,  who  arrived  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.^^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge 
history  of  its  falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or 
three  more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading. 
In  1614,  De  Rubis  published  at  Lyons  a  work  on  the 
European  monarchies ;  in  which  he  not  only  attacks  the 
long-established  belief  respecting  the  descent  from  Fran- 
cus, but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to 
their  ancient  liberties/^^  In  1620,  Gomberville,  in  a 
dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  sto- 
ries  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had 
been  universally  received  until  his  time.^^  And,  in  1630, 

*•  Biag,  Univ.  vol.  xxxr.  p.  402.  Sorel  {Btbliothkque  Fran^oisej  p.  166), 
who  is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popeliniöre, 
sajSy '  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de 
pluiiieuTS  langues,  et  particulidrement  des  historiens  fran9ois,  dont  il  parle 
avec  beaucoup  d'asseunnce.' 

^  *  n  refute  Topinion,  alora  fort  accröditöe,  de  Tamv^e  dans  les  Gaules 
de  Francus  et  des  Troyens.'  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Le 
Jjongj  Btbliothkque  Historique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  Patin  says  that 
De  Thou  was  much  indebted  to  him :  '  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la 
Popelini^re.'  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Pope- 
liniere,  in  connexion  with  Richer^  in  mim.  de  Bichdieu,  voL  v.  p.  349. 

**  *n  refute  les  fahles  qu'on  avanfoit  sur  Torigine  des  Fran9oi8,  ap- 
pny^es  sur  le  t^moignage  du  faux  B^rose.  II  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur 
ancienne  franchise.'    Le  Long,  Bihliathkque  Hi^onque,  vol.  ii.  p.  760. 

^  Compare  Sorel,  Biblioih^que  Fran^oise,  p.  298,  with  Du  Fremog,  M4- 
thode  pour  studier  tHistoire,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account 
of  Gomberville  in  Leu  Hidoriettea  de  TaUemant  des  Biaux,  vol.  viii.  pp.  16-19; 
a  aingularly  curious  book;  which  is;  for  the  seventeenth  Century;  what 
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BerthaultpublishedatPariPthe '  French  Florus/  inwhich 
hecompletelyupsets  the  old  method;  sincehelaysitdown 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  origin  of  tne  French 
must  only  be  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  they 
were  found  by  the  Romans.^^ 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  en- 
tirely  eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France ;  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in 
1651.^*  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to 
call  him  the  first  general  historian  of  France  ;^  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  is  greatly  superior  to  anv 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mezeray  is  admir- 
ably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  considerable 
eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe 
Strange  things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been 
believed ;  and  an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people, 
rather  than  that  of  their  rulers.^^  Of  these  principles, 
the  first  was  too  common  among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
that  time  to  excite  much  attention.^^  ßut  the  other  prin- 

Brantome  is  for  the  sizteentlL  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier  the  immitabl« 
ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats  the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  tbe 
genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah.  (Euvres  de  Habelais,  toL  i  pp.  1-^ 
and  ToL  ii.  pp.  10-17 :  see  also^  at  vol.  v.  pp.  171,  172,  his  defenoe  of  tlie 
antiquity  of  Chinon. 

'^  '  L  auteur  croit  au'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  aUlenrs  que  dans  le  p*^> 
ou  ils  ont  6t6  connus  des  RomaiiiSy  c*e8t-4-dire  entre  FElbe  et  le  Rhin.'  u 
Long,  BibHoMque  ffidorique,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  This  work  of  Berthaulft*!  ^ 
for  manj  yearS;  a  tezt-book  in  the  French  Colleges.  jBtog,  Unit,  voL  ir. 
p.  347. 

^  The  first  volume  in  1643 ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  tbe  last  b  16ol. 
Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xzviii.  p.  610. 

'^  '  Tbe  French  have  now  their  first  jpreneral  historian,  Meserav.'  S^ 
lani's  Lüerature  of  JSurope,  vol.  iii.  p.  22»;  and  see  Stephen" $  Lediarmmik 
History  of  France,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

^^  Bayle  sajs,  tnat  Mezeray  is, '  de  tous  les  historiens  oeloi  qoi  £iTonM 
le  nlus  les  peuples  contre  la  cour.'  Le  Long,  BiblioMgm  Htäoriqiü,  tqL  üi- 
p.  Ixxxvi. 

*'  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  firom  believing  that  sudden  temptfö- 
and  unusual  appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  8tt||er- 
natural  interference,  and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  polrafil 
change.  Mezeray,  Biet,  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  228,  238,  241,  817, 7»=. 
vol.  ü.  pp.  485,  573, 1120,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31, 167,  804  j  instnictive  pMMg«.« 
proving  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  scientific  and  secular  methöii  w« 
still  feeble. 
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cipleenabledMezeray  toadvance  an  important  step  before 
all  bis  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Frencliraan  who, 
in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  superstitious  re- 
verence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  tbe  minds 
of  bis  countrjonen,  and  wbicb,  indeed,  continued  to  baunt 
tbem  for  another  Century.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
he  was  also  tbe  first  wbo  saw  tbat  a  bistory,  to  be  of  real 
value,  must  be  a  bistory,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations. 
A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  bim  to  incor- 
porate  into  bis  book  matters  wbicb,  before  bis  time,  no 
one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates  all  tbe  Information 
he  could  collect  respecting  tbe  taxes  wbicb  tbe  people  bad 
paid ;  tbe  sufferings  tbey  had  undergone  from  the  griping 
hands  of  tbeir  govemors ;  their  manners,  their  comforts, 
even  tbe  State  of  the  towns  wbicb  tbey  inbabited;  in  a 
Word,  wbat  affected  the  interests  of  tbe  French  people,  as 
well  as  wbat  affected  tbe  interests  of  tbe  French  mon- 
archy.^^  These  were  the  subjects  wbicb  Mezeray  prefer- 
red  to  insignificant  details  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  tbe  large  and  com- 
prebensive  matters  on  wbicb  be  loved  to  dwell,  and 
on  wbicb  be  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  mucb  ful- 
ness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an 
aecuracy  wbicb  entitles  bim  to  tbe  honour  of  being  tbe 
greatest  bistorian  France  produced  before  tbe  eighteentb 
Century. 

Thi8  was,  in  many  reapects,  the  most  important  change 
wbicb  bad  yet  been  effected  in  tbe  manner  of  wiiting  bis- 
tory. If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  bad  been  completed 
by  bis  successors,  we  sbould  possess  materials,tbeabsence 
of  wbicb  no  modern  researches  can  possibly  compensate. 
Some  tbings,  indeed,  we  sbould,  in  that  case,  have  lost. 
We  sbould  know  less  than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of 
camps.   We  sbould  have  beard  less  of  tbe  peerless  beauty 

^  What  he  did  on  tliese  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that 
some  of  the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscripty  and  that  even 
De  Thou  giyes  scarcelj  anj  infonnation  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray 
had  no  model.  See,  among  other  passages  which  haye  Struck  me  in  the 
first  Tolume,  pp.  146-147,  204,  353,  356,  362-366,  530,  631,  681,  812,  946, 
-      n^^.^^^  \^\f^  indifmant  ezpressions  at  vol.  ii.  p.  721. 
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of  French  queens,  and  of  the  dignified  presence  of  French 
kings.  We  mi«:ht  even  have  missed  some  of  the  links  of 
that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies  pf  princes  and 
nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which  delights  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  herald.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  State  of 
the  French  people  during  thelatterhalf  of  the  seventeenth 
Century ;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of 
them,  m  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  aecu- 
racy  and  in  extent  to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth.^^  If  the  ex- 
ample  of  Mezeray  had  been  foUowed,  with  such  additional 
resources  as  the  progress  of  affairs  would  have  supplied, 
we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of  minutely  tracin^ 
the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  ori- 
ginal principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the 
real  use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this 
period,  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place 
in  France,  which  gave  a  new  tum  to  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  under- 
went,and  the  social  andintellectual  circumstances  which, 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  close,  prepared 
the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tend- 
ency  opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical 
literature,  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating 

*•  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seTenteenth  oen- 
turVy  know  how  litüe  can  he  found  in  them  reapecting  the  condition  of  the 
people;  while  the  füllest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  lette»  of 
Sevign^  and  De  Maintenon^  are  equally  unsatisfactorj.  The  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  now  extant  han  heen  coUected  bj  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable 
work)  Histoire  des  divers  Etats :  but  whoever  will  put  all  this  together  oiu5t 
admity  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  many  savage  tribei 
than  we  are  conceming  the  lower  classes  of  fVance  during  tiie  zeign  of 
Louii  XIV. 
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with  honesty  what  was  passing  around  them,  but  also 
from  understanding  events  which  had  occurred  before 
their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature 
must  be  Struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that 
long  period  in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment.^^  To  this,  the  peirsonal  peculiarities  of  the  king 
greatly  contributed.  His  education  had  been  shamefuUy 
neglected ;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy  to  repair  its 
deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant  of  many 
things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  familiar.^^  Of 
the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of 
his  own  exploits.  Among  a  free  people,  this  indiflference 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced 
injurious  results ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ab- 
sence  of  royal  patronage  is,  in  a  highly  civilized  country, 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  literature.  But  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  the  liberties  of  the  French  were 
still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  too 
recent,  to  enable  them  to  bearup  against  that  corabination 
of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed  against 
them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at 
length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resist- 
ance.  The  king,  meeting  no  Opposition,  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authoritv 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  conducted  its  govemment.^^ 

^  This  is  noticed  in  Sismondi,  Hist.  des  Frcm^is,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  181, 
182 ;  also  in  Vülemain,  LiUerature  Francaise,  toL  ii.  jpp.  29,  30.  Compare 
D'Argeruon,  E^xions  sur  les  Jiidoriens  jFran^oiSf  in  M4moires  de  FAcad^mie 
dts  InscrtptiorUf  voL  xxYÜi.  p.  627^  with  BouiainvÜUers,  Ariden  Gauveme^ 
ment  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  P.  17 4. 

**  '  Le  jeune  Louis  XTV  n'avait  re9u  aucune  Mucation  intellectuelle.' 
Capefigue's  MichelieUj  Masarin  et  la  Fronde,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  On  the  educa- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  as  shamefuUy  neglected  as  that  of  our  George 
111.,  See  Lettre»  mSdites  de  Maintenon,  vol.  ii.  p.  369 ;  Duclos,  Mim.  Secrete, 
vol.  i.  pp.  167, 168 ;  Mim,  de  Brienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-893. 

^*  On  his   political  maxims,  see  Lemontei/,  Etablissetnent  de  Lome  XIV, 

?p.  325-327,  407,  408.     The  eloquent  remarks  made  hy  M.  llanke  upon  an 
talian  despotism,  are  admirahly  applicahle  to  his  whole  System :  '  Sonder- 
bare Qestalt  menschlichen  Dinge  !    Die  Kräfte  des  Landes  hringen  den  Hof 
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In  all  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  of  politics,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  existing  State  of 
things.  As  the  king  was  willing  to  endow  literature,  he 
naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  Services.  Au- 
thors,  who  were  fed  by  his  band,  were  not  to  raise  their 
voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  govemment,  Mezeray  was  still 
living ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was 
published  before  this  System  of  protection  and  patronage 
came  into  play .  The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  his- 
torian  of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimenof  the 
new  arrangement.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  francs ;  but  when  he,  in  1668,  published 
an  abridgment  of  his  History,^  it  was  intimat^  to  him, 
that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were 
likely  to  cause  ofience  in  high  quarters.  As,  however,  it 
was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too  fear- 
less  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was 
taken  from  him.®^  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper 
effect,  another  order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
remaining  half;  and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign^  there 

hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  des  Hofes  ist  der  Fürst,  das  letzte  Produet  des 
gesammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbstgefulil  des  Fürsten.'  Die  T^fdt^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

^  His  AhrigS  Chronologique  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  Tolumes 
quarto.  Biog,  Univ,  voL  xxviii.  p.  610.  Le  Lonff  (BiblioMque  ßisUtriqm, 
vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxv.)  saySy  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  '  privil^ge '  which  Mezerav  had  formerly  obtained.  Bat  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of  which  these  wnters  are  not  aware :  for 
Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  December  1664,  speaks  of  it  as  being  Üaen 
in  the  press :  '  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un  Abr^gö  de  rifietoire 
de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray.*  Lettres  de  Patm,  voL  iii.  p.  603 :  compaie  p. 
665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  iJ^Aivenson^s  Ebbst, 
in  MSm.  de  VAcadimie,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  636 ;  and  Wwk$  ofSir  WHUam  Tai^y 
vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

^  Barrürej  JEssai  sur  les  Mceurs  du  Dix^sepUhne  Si^le,  prefixed  to  Mem, 
de  Brierme,  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  cor- 
respondence  with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  iaper- 
fectly,  in  BouUUnvilUerSj  Hist.  de  V  Anden  Gouvememefd,  vol.  L  p.  196;  in 
Lemontey,  EtahUstement  de  LouiSf  p.  331 ;  and  in  PaUeaot,  MHn.  pow  fJSd, 
de  LU.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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was  set  an  example  of  punishing  a  man  for  writing  with 
honesty  upon  a  subject  in  which,  of  all  others,  honesty 
is  the  first  essential.^ 

Such  conduct  as  this  showed  what  historians  were  to 
expect  from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years 
later,  the  king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
same  spirit.  Fdnelon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and 
judgmentdid  much  torepress.^  But  a  Single  circumstance 
was  thought  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  immense  service 
which  F^nelon  thus  rendered  to  the  royal  family,  and,  if 
his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  rendered 
prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France,  His  celebrated  ro- 
mance,  Telemachus^  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  appears, 
without  his  consent.^^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F^nelon  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author 
denied  so  dangerous  an  Imputation.  The  Indignation  of 
the  king  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F^nelon 
from  the  court ;  and  would  never  again  admit  to  his  pre- 
sence  a  man  whom  he  suspected  of  even  insinuating  a 
criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  country  .^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  repu- 
tation  of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more 
tenderly  with  inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an 

^  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition  of 
MezeTay's  Historr ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks  were 
expnnged.  See  Le Long, Bibliothique Hütoriquejyol.  ii.  p. 63,  voL  iv.  p.  381 ; 
and  Brunet,  Manuel  du  tihraire,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  !Paris,  1843.  Hampden,  who 
knew  Mezeray,  has  recorded  an  interesting  interview  he  had  with  him  in 
Paris,  when  the  ffreat  historian  lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France. 
See  Calamy^s  Life  of  HirMelf  vol.  i.  pp.  892,  393. 

^  SUmondi,  Mist,  des  Fran^aiSj  voL  xzvi.  pp.  240,  241. 

'^  ^Par  rinfidälit^  d'un  domestique  charg^  de  transcrire  le  manuscrit.' 
Biog.  Univ,  voL  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Peignot,  Dict.  des  Livres  condamnis. 
voL  i.  pp.  134, 135.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland 
in  the  same  year,  1699.    Lettres  de  Sevigni,  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  435  note. 

*•  'Louis  XIV  prit  le  Tölömaque  pour  une  personnalitö.  .  .  Comme  ü 
(F^nelon)  avait  d^plu  au  roi,  il  mourut  dans  Texil.'  Lermimer,  Philos,  du 
J)roä,  voL  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  and  see  Stiele  de  Louis  XI V,  chap.  xxxii.;  in 
(Euvres  de  VoUaire,  voL  xx.  p.  307. 
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Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a 
history  of  Louis  XIV.  The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  perpetuating  his  own  fame,  conferred  several  rewards 
upon  the  author :  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the 
work  should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediatelv 
translated  into  Frencn.  But  when  the  history  appeared, 
there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disdosed.  On  this  ac- 
count,  Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers 
of  the  author  to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Bastille.^^ 

Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent 
men ;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was 
safe,  unless  he  foUowed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  de- 
fended  the  opinious  of  the  court  and  the  church.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called 
glory,^  laboured  to  degrade  contemporary  historians  into 
mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He  ordered 
Racine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign ;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessary  materials.*^  But  even  Racine 
and  Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they 
would  fail  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vanity ;  they,  there- 
fore,  received  the  pension,  but  omitted  to  compose  the 
work  for  which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious 
was  the  un willingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history, 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits 
from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abbö  Pruni  has 

^  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated 
Paris^  22  July  1082,  and  printed  in  Dalrymple^s  Memoin,  pp.  141,  142, 
appendix  to  vol.  i.  The  account  given  hj  M.  Peignot  {Livreg  etmdammh^ 
vol.  iL  Pp- 52;  53^  is  incomplete,  he  being  evidentlj  ignorant  of  the  existenc« 
of  Lora  Preston  8  letter. 

^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  '  glorieox  plut6t  qu'apprddateor 
de  la  vraie  gloire.'  ITiusan,  Hidoire  de  la  Diplomatie  FnmgatBt,  toL  it. 
p.  399. 

^^  In  1Q77,  Madame  de  Sevign^  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  long: 
'  Vous  savez  bien  qu'il  a  donn^  deux  mille  6cus  de  pension  k  Kacme  et  t 
Despr^aux,  en  leur  commandant  de  travailler  a  son  histoire,  dont  ii  aim  toin 
de  donner  des  M^moires.'  Lettres  de  Sevigni,  voL  iii.  p.  362.  Compare 
Eloge  de  Falincourt,  in  (Euvres  de  Fotdenellef  voL  tL  p.  ^3 ;  and  Hitighe»$ 
LeUers,  edit  1773,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 
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just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year 
later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683, 
Buniet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided 
he  would  write  a  Wstory  of  the  royal  affairs;  such  his- 
tory,  it  was  carefiiUy  added,  being  on  the  ^side'  of  the 
Frenchking.^ 

ünder  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned, 
should  have  rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly  became  more  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly 
arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For  that  was 
a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  füll  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and 
of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was  then  written,  every 
king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a  saint.  All  un- 
pleasant  truths  were  suppressed ;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments 
being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his- 
tory  that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait, 
which  made  it  populär  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered. 
But  even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  ex- 
tinct.  All  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all 
its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  raovements  of  the 
human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creeping 
intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There  were  Boulain- 
villiers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas,  and 
Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians ;  but  whose  histories 
have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  the  period  in  which  such  productions  were 

*'  Bornet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  '  Othera  more  probably 
thought  that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  wnter  of  history;  had  a  mind  to 
engage  me  to  write  od  his  aide.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me. 
But  1  made  no  steps  towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the 
Mng,  I  excused  it,  siuce  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that 
Iring  by  the  minister  of  England/    Bumefs  Own  TimCf  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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admired,  and  the  System  of  which  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historicd 
literature  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  Century,  would  require  a  summary  of 
every  history  which  was  written;  for  all  of  them  were 
pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy 
much  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probably  be  thought  suffi- 
cient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring 
the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly  before  the  reader; 
and  for  this  purpose,  1  will  notice  the  works  of  two  his- 
torians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  was  cele- 
brated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  leaming,  and  one  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted  genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  atten- 
tion, as  Symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  kte 
in  the  seventeenth  Century.  The  name  of  the  antiquary 
was  Audigier ;  the  name  of  the  theologian  was  Bossuet : 
and  from  them  we  may  learn  something  r^pecting  the 
way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  AiV.,  it  was 
usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676.*^  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and 
careful  reading.  But  bis  credulity,  bis  prejudices,  bis  re- 
verence  forantiquity,  and  bis  dutiful  admiration  forevery 
thing  established  by  the  church  and  the  court,  warped  hw 
judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  time,  seems  incre- 
dible ;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons  in  England 
who  have  read  bis  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an  out- 
line of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew 
to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.^ 

^  During  many  yean  it  enjoyed  great  repatation ;  and  thers  ia  do  hkusrj 
written  in  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  giTca  ao  manj  detail«' 
See  hia  BxbUoitMque  Histarique  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  19^  14  'Compan 
La  Biblioth^gue  de  Leber,  voL  ii.  p.  110,  Paria,  18:^9. 

**  Audigier,  VOrigine  des  Jhran^,  Pari^  1676,  tqL  L  p.  &    See  aläo 
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Those  who  accompanied  him  were  necessarily  travellers ; 
and  as,  in  the  German  language,  wandeln  means  to  go^  we 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.^^  But  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French. 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul.^  And,  if  we 
look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that  Gallus, 
the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  hiraself ;  for 
in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fuUy 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin .  Alexander  the  Great, 
even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack 
the  Scythians,  who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.*®  It 
is  from  these  great  occupiers  of  France  that  there  have 
pFoceeded  all  the  gods  of  Furope,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  aU 
the  Sciences.*^  The  English  themselves  are  merely  a  co- 
lony of  the  French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  consi- 
ders  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles  and  Anjou  f^  and 
to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  Islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess."  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were 
so  called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  f^  the  Bretons 

p.  45,  where  he  congratiQates  Mmaelf  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  hia- 
torv  of  Si^veae. 

^  Audigier ^  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  pre- 
posterous  etymology.  See  a  note  in  Kemble'a  Saxans  in  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  41. 

^  '  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien 
Pluton,  Bont  ceuz  de  Gaule ;  IIa  la  di\isdrent  les  premiers  eu  Celtique, 
Aquitaine  et  Belgique,  et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partase. 
Jupiter,  qu'on  fait  r^;ner  au  ciel,  eut  la  Celtique.  .  .  .  Is  eptune,  qu'on  lait 
i^gner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mersi  eut  TAquitaine,  qui  n'est  appell^e  de  la 
Sorte  qu*ä  cause  de  Tabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de  la  Situation  sur  Toc^an.' 
AudigteTf  L'Origine  de»  Franqois,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

'^^  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  'le  nom  de  No^, 
que  portörent  les  Galates,  est  Gallus ;'  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he 
expreases  surprise  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers 
towords  estaluishing  this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

«  Audigier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197,  265,  266. 

*^  ^VoiU  aonc  les  anciennes  oivinitez  d'Europe,  ori^naires  de  Gaule, 
aoBsi  bien  que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.^  Audtgier,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74.  He  sums  up,  'c'en  est  assez  pour  relever 
TAnjou,  k  qui  cette  gloire  appartient  Mgitimement.' 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  266,  266.  »»  VoL  i.  p.  149. 
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were  evidently  Saxon8;^and  even  the  Scotch,aboutwho6e 
indcpendence  so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the 
kings  of  France.^  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France ;  it  is  difficult  even  to 
conceive  its  splendour.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  em- 
perors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of  France,  but  this  is  the 
mistake  of  Ignorant  men ;  for  an  emperor  means  a  mere 
military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all  tbe 
fiinctions  of  supreme  power.^^  To  put  the  question,  there- 
fore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV.  is  an 
emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious 
rulers  of  France,  for  fifteen  centuries.*^  And  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  Antichrist,  about  whom  so  moch 
anxiety  is  feit,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  world 
until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroyed.  This,  says 
Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny ;  for  it  is  asserted  by 
many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothin^  in  it  to 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must 
have  feit  great  interest  in  learnin^  how  superior  he  was 
to  all  other  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  fact  an 
emperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  Struck  with  awe 
at  the  information  conununicated  by  Audigier  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monarehy. 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  Illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they 
would  easily  receive ;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and 
venerate  the  church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maximsof  that 

"  Vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  180.  ^  Vol.  ü.  p.  209. 

w  VoL  ii.  p.  124.  "  VoL  iL  pp.  451-454. 

^^  '  A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindxe  un  autre  monument  fort  aathentique, 
c^eat  le  risultat  de  certains  p^res,  et  de  certains  docteuis  de  l'^lia^  ^oi 
tiennent  que  TAnte-christ  ne  yiendra  point  au  monde,  qu^apres  Ii  diacec- 
tion,  c*e8t-ä-dire  aprds  la  dissipHtion  de  nostre  empire.  Leur  foodemeot  eft 
dans  la  seconde  ^pistre  de  Saint  Paul  auz  Theasalonidena.'  Auekffierf  rein- 
p.  462. 
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age.  To  obey,  and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  a  period,  in  which  the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — 
in  which  the  perception  of  beauty,  though  too  fastidious, 
was  undoubtedly  keen, — ^in  which  taste  and  the  imagina- 
tion,  in  its  Iower  departments,  were  zealously  cultivated, 
— but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest  and 
the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sci- 
ences  were  ahnost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were 
hated,  new  opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  pun- 
ished,  until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being 
tamed  into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to 
that  duU  and  monotonous  level  which  characterizes  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  nnd  a  better  example  of  this 
reactionary  movement,  than  in  the  caseof  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence, 
of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes,  from  thispoint 
of  view,  highly  instructive.  Considered  by  itself,  the  book 
is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped  by  a 
superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  time 
in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  Symptom  of  the 
French  intellect ;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  Century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
one  of  the  first  countriesof  Europe,  could  wiUingly  submit 
to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds 
would  be  ashamed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
scandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author^ 
was  received  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause. 
Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  and 
an  accomplished  master  ofthose  vague  sublimities  by  which 
most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these  qualites  he,  a  few 
years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of  what  is  proba- 
bly  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed  against  Pro- 
testantism.^  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered 

^^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  tlio 
Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Cond,  Hist,  yol.  i.  p.  486:  compare 
Lerminiery  JPhüos,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.    Attempts  have  been  made  by 

VOL  I.  3   A 
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the  vast  field  of  histoir,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  bis  newsubject,  tban  by  following  the  arbitraiy 
rules  peculiar  to  bis  own  profession.^^  Eis  work  is  an  au- 
dacious  attempt  to  degrade  histoiy  to  a  mere  handmaid 
of  theolosy .^^  As  if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synony- 
mous  with  crune,  he,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes 
every  thing  for  granted  which  the  cnurch  had  been  accos- 
tomed  to  belieye.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  perfect 
confidence  respecting  eveuts  which  are  lost  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  He  knows  the  exact  number  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  smce  the  moment  when  Cam  murdered  bis 
brother;  when  the  deluge  oyerwhelmed  the  world;  and 
when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  bis  mission.^^  The 
dates  of  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a 
precision,  which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they 
nad  taken  place  in  bis  own  time,  if  not  ander  bis  own 
eyes.^^  It  is  true,  that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he 
wiUingly  relied,  supply  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  value 

Protestant  theologiana  to  retort  ftgainst  the  Catholica  the  aigniiieiiti  of 
Bo88uety  on  the  groiind  that  religious  yariations  are  a  neceesary  oonaeqneoce 
of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religioua  truth.  See  Blanco  Whäe's  Etidmoe  agauid 
CathoUcimi,  pp.  109-112 ;  and  Mb  Letters  frwa  tSjximj  by  Dobkuio,  p.  lit. 
With  this  I  niUy  agree ;  hut  it  would  he  easj  to  show  that  the  argument  U 
fatal  to  all  ecclesiastical  Systems  with  stricüy  defined  creeds,  and,  Uierefon, 
stiikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  a^ainst  the  Cathohc. 
Beausobre,  in  hiB  acute  and  leamed  work  on  Manichseisaiy  seems  to  hare 
feit  this :  and  he  makea  the  dangerous  admission,  'que  si  rargument  de 
M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quelque  chose  contre  la  K^formation,  il  a  1&  meme  foroe 
contre  le  Christianisme.'  Mid,  de  ManichSe,  yoL  i.  p.  526.  On  Boaniet  u 
a  controyersialisti  see  SUkuBm,  Geschichte  der  theologitchen  Wit§en$ehaftmt 
yol.  ii.  pp.  43-45 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion  of  hia  great  work,  see  a 
charactenstic  passage  in  LeUree  de  SeviffnS,  yol.  y^.  409. 

^  His  method  is  fSedrly  stated  by  Siamondi,  JEKst,  des  J^Wm^ou^  toL  zxt. 
p.  427. 

^  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  Släadü^ 
Geschichte  der  theoloffischen  Wissenschaftenj  yoL  iL  p.  196 :  *  Kirche  und 
Christenthum  sind  fiir  diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpmict  aer  ganzen  Geachickte. 
Aus  diesem  Gesichtspuncte  betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  Patriarcheai  und 
Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alten  Weissagungen,  aoadeacn  auch  die 
Beiche  der  Welt' 

*^  Bossuet,  Discowrs  sur  VHidojre  ümvers^  pp.  10, 11, 16, 17;  aee  abo, 
at  p.  90,  a  curious  specimen  of  his  chronologicsd  calcnlationa. 

^  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  reoeiyed  dates  of  the  Pentateack  and 
the  Prophets  are  not  true,  then  the  mirades  must  fall,  and  the  wridn^z» 
themselyes  are  not  inspired.  Hist,  Univ,  p.  860.  It  would  be  hard  to  find, 
eyen  in  the  works  of  Boesuet,  a  more  xash  aasertion  than  this. 
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conceming  the  chronology  even  of  their  o  wn  people ;  while 
the  information  they  contain  respecting  other  countries  is 
notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  But  so  narrow 
were  the  views  of  Bossaet  upon  history,  that  with  all  this 
he,  in  bis  own  opinion,  had  no  concem.  The  text  of  the 
Yulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a 
particular  time ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calling  them- 
selves  the  Council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  Century,  pronounced  the  Yulgate  to  be  authen- 
tic,  and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all 
other  versions,^*  This  theological  opinion  was  accepted 
by  Bossuet  as  an  historical  law ;  and  thus  the  decision  of 
a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  a  superstitious  and 
uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  early  chrono- 
logy, the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninformed  reader, 
a  matter  of  great  admiration.^^ 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the 
title  of  Universal  History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to 
them,  and  treats  this  obstinate  and  Ignorant  race  as  if  they 
formed  the  pivot  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  universe 
had  been  made  to  tum.^^     His  idea  of  an  universal  his- 

^  Indeed  the  Jews  haye  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.  See 
BwmoCb  jEffypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  viii.  xxv.  170, 178, 186,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 

^  Doing  thiB,  aa  they  did  everything  eise,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  bat 
of  dogma ;  for,  as  a  l.eamed  writer  says,  ^  Tflglise  a  bien  distinguä  certains 
livres  en  apocrjphes  et  en  orthodoxes ;  eile  sW  prononc^e  d'une  maoiöre 
formelle  sor  le  choix  des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n^anmoins  sa  critique  n'a 
Jamals  €t6  fond^  sur  im  examen  raisoxm^,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question  de 
savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  äcrit  ^tait  d'accord  avec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait.* 
Maury,  Zagendes  PieuseSf  p.  224. 

^  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their 
knowledge  on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known  j  but  none  of  them 
have  surpassed  the  leamed  Dr.  Stukeley.  m  1730,  this  eminent  divine 
writes :  vBut  according  to  the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I 
find  God  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get  the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sun- 
day  the  12th  of  October,  the  very  dav  of  the  autumnal  ec^uinox  that  year ; 
and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  ounday  se'nnight  following  (the  Imk  of 
October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter.'    NichMs  Ilhutrations  of  the  Eighieenth  Cervtwry,  vol.  iL  p.  792. 

^  '  Premi^rement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liüson  n^cessaire 
svec  rhistoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu.  Dieu  s'est  servi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Baby- 
loniens  pour  chätier  ce  peuple )  des  Perses  pour  le  r^tablir ;  d'Alexandre  et 
de  ses  premiers  successeurs  pour  le  prot^ger ;  d'Antiochus  riUustre  et  de 
aea  succesaeurs  pour  Texercer;  des  Romabs  pour  soutenir  sa  libertd  oontre 

.     3  A  2 
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tory  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the  first  to  reach 
civdization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews  owed  the 
scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired.^^ 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians ; 
nor  does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  fonned  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle 
speculations  anticipated  all  the  efforts  of  European  meta- 
physics,  and  whose  sublime  inquiries,  conducted  in  their 
own  exquisite  language,  date  from  a  period  when  the 
Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime,  were  a  plun- 
dering  aüd  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man  raising  his  hand  against  them. 
,  When  he  enters  the  more  modern  period,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  govemed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices. 
So  contracted  is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  his- 
tory  of  the  church  as  the  history  of  providential  int^r- 
ference ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  roanner  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by 
foreign  events.^  Thus,  for  example,  the  most  important 
fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in  Cbristianity,  is  the 
extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  influenced  by  the 
African  form  of  the  Piatonic  philosophy  .^^  But  this,  Bos- 


les  rois  de  Syrie,  que  ne  songeaient  qu*a  le  d^tniiie.'  Bouuely  Sid,  Unm. 
p.  382.  Well  may  M.  Lenuinier  say  (Pküos.  du  Droit^  voL  ii.  p.  87),  tliat 
Bossuet '  a  sacrifi^  toutes  les  nations  au  peuple  juifl' 

'^  On  the  extiaordinaiy  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Apoetles,  see  Mackay' t  Proaresa  ofihe  hdeütd.  toL  L  pp.  13  seq.: 
a  work  of  profound  leaming. 

^  The  original  scheme  of  Christianity;  as  stated  by  its  Great  Author 
(^Matthew  X.  6,  and  zy.  24),  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  had  never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  coiüd 
not  have  receiv-ed  those  modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  tbem. 
The  whole  of  thls  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in  Afodboy'«  lYoffrets  oftke 
InteUect  in  Meligxou8  bevelopmenty  vol.  ii.  pp.  382  seq. ;  and  od  the  '*iini> 
versalisni,'  first  clearly  announced  '  by  the  Hellenist  Stephen/  see  p.  484. 
Neander  niakes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the  difficiilty  caused  vfj  tbe 
changes  in  Cbristianity  from  '  various  outward  causes :'  see  his  JSuUity  uf 
the  Cnwchj  vol.  iii.  p.  12ö. 

^  Neander  {Hid.  ofihe  Ckurdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerinthus^ 
whose  views  are  remarkable  as  being  ik^b  point  where  Gnosticism  and 
Judaism  touch  each  other,  borrowed  his  System  from  Alexandria.  Bat  thu^ 
Ihough  not  unlikely,  seems  only  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret  On 
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siiet  never  mentions ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any  such 
thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he  therefore  omits  the 
most  important  event  in  its  early  history.^^  To  descend 
a  little  later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centresof  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad. These,  however,  were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism ; 
and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a  pestilential  heresy,  he  coiüdnot  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  anything  from  so  cor- 
rupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  says  nothinff  of 
that  greatreligion,  thenoiseof  whichhasfiUed  theworld  f^ 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him 
with  scom,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it 
is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.^'^  The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused  among  millionsof  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  be- 
cause  Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  (Uffered 

the  influence  of  the  Platoniam  of  Alexandria  in  developing  the  idea  of  the 
Logos,  see  Neandery  vol.  ii.  pp.  304^  306-314.  Compare  Shmye's  Mist,  of 
£ffyptj  Tol.  ii.  pp.  162  seq. 

^^  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers, 
Bossuet  merely  says,  p.  98^  'a  peu  pres  dans  le  meme  temps,  le  saint 
pretre  Clement  Alexandrin  d^terra  les  antiquit^  du  paganiame  pour  le 
confondre.' 

^^  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  yeiy  leamed  writer  calculated 
that  the  area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded, 
by  one  fifth,  those  where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  Brerewooda 
Inquirie»  Umching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  HeligumSf  Lond.  1074, 
pp.  144,  145.  The  estimate  of  Southoy  (Vindicüs  Eccledoi  Anglicanoiy 
jLondon,  1826,  p.  4d),  is  very  Tague ;  bat  it  is  much  easier  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  Mobammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their  populatiun. 
On  this  latter  point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  Statements.  In  the  nine- 
teenth  Century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  England^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  485,  edit.  1830^,  eighty  miUion  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dr. 
Clliotson  {Human  Physiologg,  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hun^ed  and 
twenty-two  million ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas 
Hrotvne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  million. 

•    73  <  Le  faux  proph^te  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission.' 
JBossuee,  p.  125. 
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from  bis  own  J^  But  when  he  has  occasion  to  mention 
some  obscure  member  of  that  class  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  then  it  is  that  hescatters  bis  praiseswith  boond- 
less  proftision.  In  bis  scheine  of  universal  bistory,  Mo- 
hammed is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by ; 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human 
race  is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He 
it  is,  says  Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  uni- 
verse  with  his  fame,  both  during  bis  lifetime  and  after  his 
deatb.^^  It  is  true,  that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But 
Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  church  had  made  bim 
a  Saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  bistorians 
must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  who,  like  Moham- 
med, was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  bistory  during 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV .,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  Ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievementwastheerection 
of  a  monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitiousfiBmcies 
of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature.^^ 

^  The  jätest  Mohammedan  writen  haye  always  erpreesed  ideas  leguir 
ing  the  Deity  more  lofty  than  those  pcasefised  by  the  majori^  of  Chnraana 
The  Koran  contains  noble  paMages  on  the  oneness  of  Ood ;  and  for  the 
views  of  their  ordinary  theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mc^am- 
medan  sennoxi.  in  Transactüms  of  the  Bombay  Society,  Tol.  L  pp.  146-15& 
See  alfio^  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448^  an  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy;  aiul  oompaie 
a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  firom  which  it  oomes,  in 
AutMography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangwir,  p.  44.  Thoee  who  aie  so  thooght- 
less  as  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypociite;  had  better  study  the 
admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  (Pfnlos,  Pos.  voL  y.  pp.  76,  77),  who  tnily 
says,  '  qu*un  homme  vraiment  sup^rieur  n'a  jamais  pn  exercer  aucmie  gnnde 
action  sur  ses  semblables  saus  Stre  d'aboid  lui-mSme  intimement  ood- 
yaincu.' 

'^  '  Saint  Martin  fdt  fait  ^vdque  de  Tours,  et  rem^t  tont  Fusiyen  da 
bruit  de  sa  saintetd  et  de  ses  mirades,  durant  sa  yie,  et  aprfte  ta  moit' 
JBossuetf  Hut,  Umv,  p.  111. 

7«  The  BeAedictines  haye  written  the  Hfe  of  Martin  in  their  Eid.  JJL  it 
la  Fnmce,  yoL  i.  part  ii.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1733,  4ta    Thejr  say  that  he 
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Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facta 
of  histon^  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he 
was  connned  to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most 
towering  genius.  This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  human  race  by  principles  which  he  had 
generalized  from  his  own  inferior  studiesJ^  Nor  need 
any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain  that 
religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs 
of  men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  ad- 
vances,  such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the 
power  of  those  dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many 
other  motives  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also 
govemed.  And  since  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of 
the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident  that  history 
must  be  superior  to  theology ;  just  as  the  whole  is  supe« 
rior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  simple  consideration  has, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all  ecclesiastical  authors 
into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them  a  disposition 
to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  extemal  events,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  afifairs  is  regulat^d  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed, 
is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
those  who  have  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate  its  capacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and 
as  it  were,  to  refract  through  its  medium  the  occurrences 

tlie  Saint '  n'ayoit  point  6tudi^  les  sciences  profanes.'  I  msLj  add,  that  the 
miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  wno  evidently  believes  that  they 
weTc  really  perfonned.  Ihitry,  Mist,  EccUsiastique^  livre  xvi.  no.  31;  toL  iy. 
pp.  216-217,  Paris,  1758, 12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Fleuiy,  is  content  to  say, '  the  veneration  of  his 
period  denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles.'  Hik.  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv. 
p.  494.  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus, 
in  MosheinCs  Eccles.  Hid.  voL  i.  p.  123. 

'•  At  pp.  479, 480,  Bossuet  ^ves  a  sort  of  summaiy  of  his  historical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  tibey  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  wntten. 
On  this  account,  though  fully  recognizing  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  remarks  made  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  Phäoa,  Foa,  vol.  iv. 
p.  280,  voL  vi.  pp.  316,  317. 
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of  life 7^  Among  theologiaiis,  however,  such  prejadices 
are  more  dangerous  than  in  any  other  profession,  becausc 
among  them  alone  are  they  fortified  by  that  bold  assump- 
tion  of  supematural  authority  on  which  many  of  the 
clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  W  theo- 
logical  dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XlV./®  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the 
historical  work  of  Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the 
general  tendency  wasaggrarvated  by  personal  characteris- 
tics.  His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  haughtiness,  which 
we  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contempt 
for  mankind/^  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence, 
and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  produce,  seemed  to 
justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  feit  in  his  own 
powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest  efforts, 
so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  re- 
minded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the 
prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  theirhearers.  Bossuet«  thus 
8tanding,a8  he  8uppb8ed,onan  eminencewhich  raised  him 
above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them 
with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their 
genius.  Every  thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seoned  to 
gall  his  own  superiority.^^  It  was  this  boundless  arrogance 
with  which  he  was  filled,  which  gives  to  his  works  some  of 
their  most  marked  peculiarities.   It  was  this,  that  made 

""  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  sajs,  they  call  this  prejndice 
their  moral  sense^  or  their  moral  instiiict.  ConUe,  TraUi  de  UffiMim, 
ToL  i.  p.  116. 

^^  Tne  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotisn  of 
Louis  XIY.  is  touched  on  bj  Montlosier,  who,  howerer,  has  probablv  kid 
too  much  stress  on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  OTer  botL 
Mantlosier,  Monarchie  Fran^aiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

"^^  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writcr 
in  a  Single  sentence :  '  dans  leurs  Berits  Tauteur  parait  souvent  grand^  maf^ 
rhumanit^  est  toujours  petite.'     Tocqueviüe,  D&nwcratiey  roL  iv.  p.  139. 

^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  BoiBoet 
will  require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  coDsnlt 
Sigmonai,  HUt,  des  Front},  toL  xxvi.  p.  247 ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F^ne- 
Ion,  which  was  the  most  shameful  transoction  of  his  life,  compare  Bwiuft 
Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  with  Copefi^i  Louis  XIV,  voL  ii.  p.  58;  wher© 
there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Boasact 
gave  rise. 
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himstrainevery  nerve  to  abäse  and  vilifythose  prodigious 
resources  of  the  human  understanding,  whicn  are  often 
despised  by  men  who  are  Ignorant  of  them ;  but  which  in 
reaUty  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  madc 
him  deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs 
through  which  it  has^  passed ;  and,  consequently,  made 
him  recur  to  the  dogma  of  supematural  interference.  It 
was  this,  again,  that,  in  those  magnificent  orations  which 
are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art,  caused 
him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intel- 
lectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achievements, 
upon  great  conquerors,  those  pests  and  destroyers  of 
men,  who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  ne  w  ways  of  slay- 
ing  their  enemies,  and  in  devising  newmeans  of  aggravat- 
ing  the  miseries  of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  stUl  lower, 
it  was  this  same  contempt  for  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind,  which  made  him  look  with  reverence  upon  a 
king,  who  considered  all  those  interests  as  nothing ;  but 
who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind  of  France,  and 
of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men,  among 
whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the 
general  State  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such 
iiotions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  populär  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  govemment  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  Symptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  insti- 
tutions  of  France,  but  eflfected  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent revolution  in  every  department  of  the  national 
intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  stiU  existing  are  so 
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ample,  that  itwould  be  possible  to  träce  with  considerable 
minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheine  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links, 
and  confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayod. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinaiy  in  the 
change  which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  efiect 
in  the  method  of  writing  history,  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of 
Voltaire  with  those  of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors 
were  probably  the  most  able,  and  were  certainly  the  most 
influential,  Frenchmen  during  the  period  they  respectively 
represented.  The  first  great  improvement  which  we  find 
in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bossuet,  is  an  increased 
perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  intellect.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we  mnstre« 
member  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not 
studied  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things 
have  been  achieved;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of 
the  resources  of  their  own  understanding.  Thus  accns- 
tomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  lit<erature  Europe  has 
ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  feit  for  man- 
kind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuoos. 
But  Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as 
these,  passed  his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulaticai  of 
real  and  available  knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially 
modern.  Despising  unsupported  authority,  and  heedless 
of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself  to  subjects  in  which  the 
triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  apparent  to  be  mis* 
taken.  The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the  more  he 
admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of 
man,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth ;  and, 
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just  in  tbe  same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  bis 
love  of  humanity^  and  bis  dislike  to  tbe  prejudices  which 
had  long  obscured  its  bistory.  Tbat  tbis,  in  tbe  march 
of  bis  mind,  was  tbe  course  it  actually  foUowed,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  wbo  considers  tbe  different  spirit  of 
his  works,  in  reference  to  tbe  different  periods  of  life  in 
wbicb  tbey  were  produced. 

Tbe  first  bistorical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Cbarles  XII.,  in  1728.®^  At  tbis  time  bis  knowledge  was 
still  scanty,  and  be  was  still  influenced  by  tbe  servile  tra« 
ditions  of  tbe  preceding  generation.  It  is  not,  tberefore, 
wonderful,  tbat  be  sbould  express  tbe  greatest  respect  for 
Cbarles,  wbo,  among  tbe  admirers  of  military  fame,  will 
always  preserve  a  certain  reputation ;  tbougb  bis  only 
merits  are,  tbat  be  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed 
many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympatby  witb  bis  un- 
fortunate  subjects,  tbe  accumulations  of  wbose  industry 
supported  tbe  royal  annies  f^  nor  is  tbere  mucb  pity  for 
tbose  nations  wbo  were  oppressed  by  tbis  great  robber  in 
tbe  immense  line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Tur- 
key.  Indeed,  tbe  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Cbarles  is 
unbounded.  He  calls  bim  tbe  most  extraordinary  man 
tbe  World  bad  ever  seen  ;^  be  declares  bim  to  be  a  prince 
füll  of  bonour  ;®*  and  while  be  scarcely  blames  bis  infa- 

'>  He  Bays  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Ettwes  de  VoUaire,  yoL  xxii.  p.  5, 
bnty  accotding  to  M.  Lepan  {Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  S82),  ' il  panit  en  1731/ 
Both  Statements  may  be  accurate;  as  Voltaire  frequenüy  kept  bis  works  for 
some  time  in  manuBcript. 

^  Sir  A.  Alison,  wbo  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  lespect  for 
militaiy  oonquerors,  says  of  Sweden^  ^the  attempt  wbicb  Cbarles  XU. 
made  to  engage  ber  in  long  and  arduous  wars,  ao  completely  drained  tbe 
resouTces  of  tbe  country,  tbat  tbey  did  not  recoyer  tbe  loss  for  balf  a  Cen- 
tury.' Hist,  o^£urope.  yol.  x.  p.  604.  See  also,  on  tbe  effects  produced  by 
tbe  conscriptions  of  Cnarles  XU.,  Laina's  Sweden,  p.  69 ;  Koch,  Tahleau  des 
liivohdioMf  yol.  iL  p.  63 ;  and  aboye  all,  a  curious  passage  in  iktcioa,  Mim, 
iSeereU,  yol.  i.  p.  448.  Seyeral  of  tbe  soldiers  of  Cbarles  XII.  wbo  were 
taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  wbere  Bell  feil  in  witb  tbem  early  in 
the  eigbteentb  Century.  BeWs  TraviBh  in  Ana,  edit  Edinb.  1788,  yol.  i. 
pp.  223-224. 

^'  Cbarles  XU,  Tbonune  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-dtre  qni  ait  Jamals 
4>t6  sur  la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutes  les  nandes  qu^itiSs  de  ses  ueux, 
et  qni  n*a  eu  d'autre  d^faut  ni  d*autre  mameur  que  de  les  ayoir  toutes 
outnSes.'  Jlid,  de  CTuwlea  XII,  liyre  i.,  in  (Euvres  devoUaire,  yol.  xxii.  p.  SO. 

^  *  Plein  d'bonneur.*    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  yoL  xxiL  p.  63. 
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mous  murder  of  Patkul,®^  he  relates  with  evident  emotion 
how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted  an  entire  army.^  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attemptsof  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  Struck  at  Stockholm 
in  celebration  of  that  event;®^  although  Voltaire  well 
knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  most  have 
been  pleased  by  so  durable  a  homage,  aud  although  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
would  never  have  been  Struck :  for  who  would  venture, 
without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  capital,  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.^  But,  even  thnsearly,  we 
find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltiaire's  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions 
of  supematural  interference  in  which  Bossuet  delighted, 
and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  in  the  French 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  Century ;  and  we  find 

®*  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Mch 
naldeschi  hy  Christina.  Burke'ä  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  oa 
the  murder  of  Patkul,  in  Vaäd^  Droit  des  Gens,  voL  L  p.  230 ;  and  aa  ac- 
count  of  it,  from  Swedish  authonties,  in  Somer's  Tracts,  vol.  xüL  pp.  879-S'^L 
For  Voltaire's  Version  see  his  (Euwes,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136,  137 ;  which  miy 
be  contrasted  with  Crichton  and  WheatofCs  HisUny  of  Scandhuma,  Edinb. 
ia38,  vol.  ü.  p.  127. 

**  CEuvres  de  VoUaire,  voL  xxii.  pp.  260-260.  It  may  interest  »me 
persona  to  hear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  *•  was  boine  from  tbe 
battle  of  Pultava '  is  still  preserved  at  Moecow.  KohTs  Hussia,  p.  220.  It 
was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine.     CusUne's  Hussia,  vol.  üi.  p.  263. 

^^  '  Sa  modestie  ne  put  empecher  qu'on  ne  frappat  h  Stockholm  ploäean 
m^dailles  pour  perp^tuer  la  memoire  de  ces  ^vänements.'  Ckaries  XIL, 
livre  ii.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70. 

^  Even  some  of  its  geograpnical  dctails  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Com- 
pare  ViUemain,  LittSrature  au  XVIII'  Stiele,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  with  KohTi 
jßussia,  p.  606.  However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  mnst  always  be  tl» 
case,  when  writers,  who  only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  eoxei 
into  details  respecting  military  geography.  in  regard  to  style,  it  cann  o  be 
too  highly  praised;  and  a  well-known  eritic,  Lacretelle,  calla  it  'le  modele 
le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans  notre  langue.'  Lacreteile,  DiS' 
huüikme  Stiele,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1843  it  was  still  used  as  a  text-book  io 
the  French  royal  Colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in  Frtmce,  in  /otm«' 
of  Stat.  Sog.  voL  vi.  p.  308.  Further  information  respecting  this  wofrk  miT 
be  found  in  Longchamp  et  Wtufnihre,  Mim.  sur  Voltaire^  voL  ii.  p.  494;  aad 
in  ilfi^m.  de  QenUs,  voL  vüi.  p.  224;  vol.  x.  p.  304. 
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the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent  historians, 
none  of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though  suit- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  inde- 
pendent  inquiries^  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course 
the  inquirer  is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a 
limit  beyond  which  he  is  forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient 
inethodonlythirteenyears  after  the  deathof  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  he  should  have  done  this  in  a  populär  work, 
abounding  with  such  dangerous  adventures  as  are  always 
found  to  tempt  the  mind  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  Step 
of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more  worthy  of 
remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  con- 
siderable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII. 
represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.^^  After 
it  was  published,  this  great  man  tumed  awhile  from  his- 
tory,  and  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest 
subjects :  to  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurisprudence, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of 
Locke.  In  these  things  he  perceived  those  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own  country  had  formerly 
\vitne8sed,but  of  which  during  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
extended  Knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect,  he  returned 
to  the  great  field  of  history.^     The  manner  in  which  he 

••  It  ia  evident,  from  Voltaire's  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  bocame 
ßomewhat  ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  beetowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1735, 
he  writes  to  De  Fonnont,  'si  Charles  XII  n'avait  pas  6t6  ozcessivement 
grand|  malheiireux,  et  fou,  je  me  serais  bien  donn^  ae  garde  de  parier  de 
lui.'  (Euores  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing  still  fiirther, 
he  says  of  Charles,  *  voilÄ,  monsieur,  ce  ^ue  les  hommes  de  tous  les  temps  et 
de  tous  les  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  mais  c*est  le  vulgaire  de  tous  les  temps 
et  de  tous  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  a  la  soif  du  camage.*  Ibid.  vol.  Ix. 
p.  411.  In  1769,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the  history  of 
I'eter  the  Great:  'mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amüsant  que  la  vie  de 
Charles  Xu ;  car  ce  Herre  n'ötait  qu*un  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  un 
fou  extraordinaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte,  contre  des  moulins 
a  vent'  vol.  Ixi.  p.  23 :  see  also  p.  360.  These  nassages  prove  the  constant 
progress  Voltaire  was  making  in  his  conception  oi  what  history  ought  to  be, 
and  what  its  uses  were. 

^  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.*  Corresp.  in  (Euvres 
de  VoUaire,  jYoL  li.  p.  96. 
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now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him.  In  1752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work 
on  Louis  XIV.,^^  the  very  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of 
the  process  through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His 
former  history  was  an  account  of  a  king;  this  ia  an 
account  of  an  age.  To  the  production  of  his  yonth  he 
gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles  XIL;  this  he  calied 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  a  prince ;  now,  he  considered  the  movements 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work,  he 
announces  his  Intention  to  describe,  ^  not  the  actions  of 
a  Single  man,  but  the  character  of  men/  ^  Nor,  in  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design. 
W  hile  he  is  contented  with  giving  a  summary  of  militaiy 
achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with  delight,  he 
enters  atgreat  length  into  those  really  important  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal 
government  ;^^  another  chapter  on  finances  ;^  another  on 
the  history  of  science  f^  and  three  chapters  on  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  fine  arts.^  And  though  Voltaire  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knew 
that  they  have  ofben  played  a  great  part  in  the  affiürs 
of  men ;  he  therefore,  gives  several  distinct  chapters  to 
a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  reign  of 

*^  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  savs  that  it  appeued  in  1751. 
Lives  of  Men  of  Letter s,  Tol.  i.  p.  106.  But  17o2  ia  the  date  ^yen  in  Biog. 
Univ.  zlix.  478 ;  in  QuSrard,  France  LU,  voL  x.  p.  856;  and  in  L^poh  ^ 
de  Voltaire,  p.  382. 

^  '  On  veut  easayer  de  peindre  k  la  post^rit^,  non  les  actions  d'oii  seul 
honune,  mais  Tesprit  des  hommes  dans  le  siöde  le  plus  6clair6  qui  fdt  iamsi^' 
Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvrea  de  VoUaire,  toI.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  bü 
correspondence  respecting  his  work  on  Louis  XIV,,  he  carefullj  makes  the 
same  distinction.  See  voL  IvL  pp.  453,  488,  489, 500,  voL  Ivü  pp.  387, 342- 
844,  voL  lix.  p.  103. 

^  Chap.  zxiz.,  in  CEuvrea  de  VoUairef  vol.  zx.  pp.  234-267. 

^  Chap.  zzx.^  in  (Euvree,  voL  xz.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  piaised 
in  Smdair^s  Htst,  of  the  Public  Itevenue,  yoL  üi.  appendix,  p.  77 ;  an  io- 
dilFerent  work,  but  the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it 
refera. 

^  Chap.  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  voL  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  neoeaearilj  a  T817  ahort 
chapter,  because  of  the  paucity  of  matezials. 

^  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.^  in  CEuvrea,  yoL  xx.  pp.  299-838. 
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Louis,*^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only 
over  the  narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  bis  own 
earlier  bistory.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in 
it  prejudices  from  which  it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman, 
educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  to  be  entirely  free, 
Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  needless  length  upon 
those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis,  with  wMch 
histoiy  can  have  little  concem,  but  he  displays  an  evi- 
dent oisposition  to  favour  the  king  himsel^  and  to  pro- 
tect  bis  name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
covered.^® 

But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a 
mere  personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  bis  general  views 
a3  to  the  part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy 
in  history.  Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age 
of  Louis  äIV.,  he  published  bis  important  treatise  on  the 
Morals^  Mannera^  and  Character  of  Nations?^  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books  which  appeared  during 
the  eighteenth  Century,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere  reading  it  dis- 
plays is  immense  ;^^  what,  however,  is  far  more  admir- 

w  (Eum-es,  voL  xx.  pp.  838-464. 

•*  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  wlio 
says  it  was  the  only  eariy  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off: 
'  c'est  le  seul  pr^jug^  de  sa  ieunesse  qu'il  ait  conserv^.'  Condßreetj  Vie  de 
VoUaire,  m  (Euwes  de  Vmaire^  vol.  i.  p.  286.  See  also,  on  this  defect, 
Grimm  et  Diderot,  Correep,  LH,  voL  ii.  p.  182  ;  Lemontey,  Etablissement 
Monarchique,  pp.  461,  452 ;  MSm,  de  Brissot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  89.  It  is  inter- 
esting  to  observe,  that  Yoltaire's  earlier  opinions  were  still  more  favourable 
to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afxerwajds  expressed  in  his  history. 
See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Ilanrey,  printed  in  (Euvres  de 
VoUaire,  voL  Iviii.  pp.  67-63. 

^  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work,  Life  and  Carremondence  of  Hume, 
vol.  ü.  p.  129,  says  it  was  '  first  published  m  1756 ;'  and  the  same  date  is 
given  by  Qu^rard  (France  LittSrairef  vol.  x.  p.  359),  who  is  a  very  accurate 
bibliosprapher ;  so  that  Condorcet  (  Vie  de  Vmairej  p.  199)  and  Lord  Broug^ 
ham  (3fen  of  Letter»,  vol.  i.  p.  98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to 
1757.  In  regard  to  ita  title,  1  translate  *  Moeurs '  as  '  monüs  and  manners ; ' 
for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  '  moBurs '  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  '  mores.' 


TocqueviUe,  DSmocratie  en  Amerique,  vol.  iii.  pp.  60,  84. 

^^  Supcn^cial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calline  Voltaire  super- 
ficial, that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  nraised, 
not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  severe!  English  authors  of  aomitted 
leaming.    For  three  remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one 
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able,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  anthor  connects  the 
various  facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other, 
sometimes  by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the 
Order  and  position  1^  which  they  are  placed.  InHeed, 
considered  solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  it  too  highly ;  while,  as  a  Symptom  of  the  times, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  contains  no  traces  of 
that  adulation  of  royalty  which  characterized  Voltaire 
in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
whole  of  this  lon|  a^d  ^important  work,  the  great  hU- 
torian  takes  little  notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or 
of  the  changes  of  ministers,  or  of  the  fate  of  kings ;  but 
he  endeavours  to  discover  and  develop  the  difierent 
epochs  through  which  Man  has  successively  passed.  ^  I 
wish/  he  says,  '  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of 
Society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior 
of  their  families^  and  what  were  the  arts  which  thev 
commonly  cultivated.'^^^  For,  he  adds,  '  my  object  is 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail 
of  petty  facts ;  nor  am  I  concemed  with  the  history  of 
great  lords,  who  made  war  upon  French  kings ;  but  I 
want  to  know  what  were  the  Steps  by  which  men  passed 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.'^"^ 

will  accuse  of  leaning  towards  his  other  opinions,  see  notes  to  C%arle9  V^  ic 
Mobertson^a  Works,  pp.  431^  432 ;  Barrington^s  ObservationB  <m  the  SlatmUA^ 

5.  293 ;  and  Warton^s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  voL  i.  p.  xtL  Eyen  Sr  W. 
ones.  in  bis  preface  to  the  JLife  of  Nader  Shah,  says,  that  Voltaire  is  *  tbe 
best  nistorian '  the  French  have  produced.  Worü  of  Sir  WilUam  Jom»^ 
vol.  T.  p.  642 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Persian  Grammar^  in  Werl», 
vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

'^^  *  Je  voudrais  d^ouvrir  quelle  ^tait  alors  la  soci^tö  des  honunea,  com- 
ment  on  vivait  dans  rintärieur  des  familles,  quels  arts  ^taient  ciiltiv6^  platct 
que  de  r^p^ter  tant  de  malbeurs  et  tant  de  combats,  funestes  objets  de 
rhistoire^  et  lieux  conununs  de  la  m^chancet6  hiunaine.'  Eatai  mar  la 
Mcsttrs,  chap.  Ixxzi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  381. 

*^  <  L'objet  dtait  Thistoire  de  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  detail  des  &its 

Sresque  toujours  d^figui^s ;  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de  recheicho*,  par  exempk^ 
e  quelle  familie  dtait  le  seigneur  de  Pulset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  MoutliuSri, 
qui  hrent  la  guerre  a  des  rois  de  Fnmce ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  degrte  oo  e^ 
parvenu  de  la  rusticit^  barbare  de  ces  temps  k  la  poUtesse  du  notre.*  Sup- 
plement to  JSasai  sw  hs  Mosura,  in  OCuvres,  vol.  xvüL  p.  436.  Gompan 
^ragmenU  mr  Flxistoire,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  214,  with  two  letteis  in  voL  Ix.  pp. 
153,  164,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370. 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance, 
and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  fiUed.  But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment arising  as  much  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  from 
the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  who 
were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  foUowed  a  method  similar 
to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts, 
and  battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illus- 
trate  the  character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change 
in  the  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  feit  by  other  his- 
torians of  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In 
1755,  Mallet^®^  published  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on  the  history  of  Den- 
mark  ;^^  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  the  new 
school.  *  For  why,'  he  says,  *  should  history  be  only  a 
recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ?  And 
why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  facts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs, 
and  even  inclinations  of  a  people?  '^^^  Thus  too,  in  1765, 
Mably  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  France  '^^  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  com- 
plains  that  historians  '  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws 

^^  Hallet;  thougH  bom  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habitB  of  his 
mind :  he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  claased  among  French  historians.  in  the 
report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut.  Dacier,  Bapport  sur  les  Pro- 
grhs  de  VHiäoire^  p.  17d. 

^^  Göthe^  in  his  Autobiography^  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work^ 
which;  I  suspect;  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations 
of  his  mind :  '  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  längst  aus  der  Vorrede 
zu  Mallet's  Dänischer  Geschichte  keunen  gelernt,  und  mich  derselben  so- 
gleich bemächtigt;  sie  gehörten  unter  diejenigen  Mährchen,  die  ich^  von 
einer  GeseUschaft  aufgefordert,  am  liebsten  erzählte.'  Wahrheit  u,  Dichtung, 
in  Goethe'a  Werke,  toT.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy,  a  very  fair  judge,  thought 
highly  of  Maliers  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  translated.  ^ee  a  letter 
firom  nim,  in  NichMs  llludrations  ofthe  EighteevUh  Century,  vol.  vii,  p.  719, 

'<»  Maüeee  Northern  Antiqmties,  edit  Blackeil,  1847.  p.  78. 

*<*  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765  j  tne  other  two  in  1790. 
Bieg,  Univ.  toL  xxri.  pp.  9, 12. 
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and  customs,  in  favour  of  sieges  and  battles«'^^  In  the 
same  spirit,  Velly  and  Villaret,  in  their  voluminons  bis- 
tory  of  France,  express  regret  that  historians  shonld 
usually  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in  prefer- 
ence  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit 
the  manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to 
study  the  acts  of  a  single  man.^^  Duclos,  again,  an- 
nounces  that  his  history  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics, 
but  of  men  and  manners  :^^  while,  stränge  to  say,  even 
the  courtly  H^nault  declares  that  his  object  was  to 
describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul  of 
history,  or  rather  history  itself.^^^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were, 
the  sceneof  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjeets  connected 
with  those  populär  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers 
under  Louis  XIV .  disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  how  agreeable  such  views  were  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  how  well 
they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were  striv- 
ing  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise  what 
had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  bat  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Revolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encoorag- 
ing  a  certain  mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those  powerful 
individuals,  hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as 

'<"  Mabfyi  Observ.  nur  THüt.  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  ii. ;  and  oompaie  voL  üi. 
p.  289 :  but  this  latter  passage  was  written  severu  years  later. 

^^  '  Bornas  ä  nous  apprendre  les  victoires  ou  les  d^faitea  du  soaTenin, 
ils  ne  nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  rien  des  peuples  qu'il  a  rendus  heuxenx 
ou  malheureux.  On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  Berits  que  longues  deacriptaoiiä  de 
sieges  et  de  batailles ;  nulle  mention  des  moeuia  et  de  respnt  de  la  natico. 
Elle  y  est  presque  toinours  sacrifi^e  k  un  seul  homme/  ßutoire  de  Firmue 
par  Velly,  Paris,  1770,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  6;  and  see,  to  the  same  eflfect^  the 
Coniinuatum  by  Villaret,  vol.  v.  p.  vi. 

109  ^31  i'histoire  que  j^^ris,  n*est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni  ^oono- 
mique,  du  moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  con^is  pour  ces  difiSientes  j»artie0p  oo 
me  demandera  quelle  est  donc  ceUe  queie  me  propose  d'äcrire.  (y  est  Iliis- 
toire  des  hommes  et  des  moeurs.'    Jjudos,  Louia  XIV  et  Loui»  XV,  voL  i 

p.  XXV. 

lio  <  Jq  Youlois  connoitre  noe  loix,  nos  moBurSy  et  tout  oe  qui  est  Fame 
de  rhistoire,  ou  plutöt  Thistoire  mdme.'  MhutuU,  Nouvd  Abrigi  d^nmoU^ 
ffique  de  VHütoire  de  France,  edit  Paris,  1775,  voL  L  p.  L 
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mdi^  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  neglected  by 
the  greatest  and  most  populär  historians,  who  passed 
over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
at large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency 
of  the  timewas  strengthened  bya  natural  comprehensive- 
ness  of  mind,  which  predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  ränge  to  which 
history  had  been  hitherto  confined.^^^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale.^^^  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready 
to  generalize,  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  some  broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence 
his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to  the  stages 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  country 
had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  his 
lighter  works ;  and  it  has  been  weU  observed,^^^  that,  even 
in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much  the 
passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mako- 
met^  his  subject  is  a  great  religion ;  in  Alzire^  the  con- 
quest of  America ;  in  Brutus ^th^  formation  of  the  Roman 
power ;  in  the  Deaih  of  Ccesar^  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  power.^^* 

^"  In  1763,  he  writes  to  D'Ajgental:  'ü  y  a  environ  douze  batailles 
dont  je  n'ai  point  parl^,  Dieu  mercii  parceque  j'^cris  Thistoire  de  Pesprit 
humain,  et  non  une  gazette.'  (Euvres  de  Vo&aire,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  51.  See  also 
his  letter  to  Tabareau  {Lettres  inSdäes  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii,  p.  685)  :  '  Personne 
ne  lit  lea  dätails  des  combats  et  des  si^ges ;  rien  n'est  plus  ennuyeux  que  la 
droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  contrescarpe.' 

^^  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  'ce  g^nie  non  pas  le  plus  hauty 
mais  le  plus  vaste  de  la  France.'    Htst,  des  GirondinSy  vol.  i.  p.  18(X 

^^'  Btog,  Univ.  yoL  xlix.  p.  493.  Ilis  Orphelin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from 
Chinese  souices :  see  Davis  b  Chinas  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

***  The  surprising  versatility  of  Voltaire's  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
unnaralleled  in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  peat  as  a  dramatic  writer 
ana  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Forsteii  in  his  admirable  Life  of  OMsmäh,  1854, 
says  (toI.  i.  p.  119), '  Gray's  high  opinion  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared^ 

3  B  2 
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By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of 
events  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led 
to  several  results,  which  have  been  complacently  adopted 
by  many  authors,  who,  even  while  using  them,  revile  him 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  He  was  the  first  historian 
who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investigation,  en- 
deavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
decline  in  thefourteenth  century,^^^  he  laid  thefoundatioD 
for  a  Philosophie  estimate  ofthat  important  Institution."* 
He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  aflerwards 
adopted  by  Constant,  to  the  efiect,  that  licentious  religious 
ceremonies  have  no  connexion  with  licentious  national 
morals.^^^    Another  Observation  of  his,  which  has  been 

by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  a  matter  now  livinff,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  markea  superioritrof 
Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  hnowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
power  of  producing  theatrical  effects.'  Compare  Carrespomience  of  Gra^  mtd 
itfaMm.  edit.  Mitford,  1855^  p.  44 

^^^  JBmo»  sur  Us  Moeurs,  chap.  Ixxxv.^  in  (EuweSj  voL  xyL  p.  412,  and 
elsewhere. 

^^'  During  the  eighteenth  Century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  poblicatian 
in  1818  of  Hallam's  Middle  Agea,  there  was  in  the  Englidi  langoage  no 
comprehensive  account  of  the  feudal  Bystem;  unless,  perhaps,  we  exo^t 
that  given  by  Robertson,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  mattem  of  histonr, 
was  apupil  of  Voltaire.  Not  only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  bm 
even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  insütution,  that  they 
were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  State  of  society  to  which  it 
belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to  Moses,  in  whoae 
lawa  theyfound  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage  in 
Barry* B  Mistory  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feadality, 
there  are  some  remarks  well  worth  readmg  in  Comie's  P/mos.  AnK.  tqL  V. 
pp.  393-418. 

^^''  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Homan  polytheism,  says,  'des  rites  inde- 
cens  peuvent  etre  pratiqu^  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  grande  purete 
de  coeur.  Mais  quand  l'inc^ulit^  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  poor 
lui  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  plus  r^yoltante  corruption.*  This  paaaage 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it  'extremely  profound  ana  just' 
MünuaCs  History  of  Chridianity,  1840,  voL  i.  p.  28.  Ana  so  it  i»--exteeiDelT 
profound  and  just     But  it  happens  that  precisely  the  same  remaik 


tent  ä  croire  qu'une  cär6monie  qui  nous  parait  si  infame  n'a  6td  inreat^s 
que  par  la  d^bauche ;  mais  il  n'est  gu^  croyable  que  la  d^pravation  des 
moDurs  alt  jamais  chez  aucun  peuple  stabil  des  c^r^monies  religieuses.  U 
est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  cette  coutume  fut  d'abord  introduite  dans 
les  temps  de  simplicitd,  et  qiron  ne  pensa  d'abord  qu'ä  honorer  la  DiTiniti^ 
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only  partly  used  by  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  eastem  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind,  Nearly  all  the  heresies  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hon- 
orius  I.,  not  a  sincrle  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned 
by  the  church.  This  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity 
and  consolidation,  which  the  patriarchal  power  was  unable 
to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  early  duUness  of  the  European  fancy.^^® 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks 
of  Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who  reconmiended  universal 
freedom  of  trade ;  and,  although  heexpresses  himself  with 
great  caution,^^^  still  the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea 
in  a  populär  history  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  mind.  He  is  the  originator  of  that  important 
distinction  between  the  increase  of  population  and  the 

dans  le  Symbole  de  la  yie  qu'elle  nous  a  donn^e.  üne  teile  cär^monie  a  dft 
inspirer  la  licence  k  la  jeunesse^  et  paraitre  ridicule  aux  esprits  sages,  dans 
les  temps  plus  raifin^s,  plus  cerrompusy  et  plus  ^dair^s.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs^  in  ThirhoaWa  Higt,  of 
Crreece,  vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327. 

"®  Essai  8ur  les  Mosurs,  cha]^s.  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  t)p.  801, 
614.  Neander  observes,  that  m  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies 
than  in  the  Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but  he  has 
failed  to  perceive  how  this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  Neander'a 
Hidory  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  199,  vol.  ÜL  pp.  191,  492,  vol.  iv, 
p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  n.  2ö7. 

'^^  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says, '  les  Anglais  obtin- 
rent  le  privil^ge  d V  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que 
toutes  les  nations  devraient  peut-etre  n^gocier  ensemble.'  Hist.  de  Rusate, 
part  i.  chap.  i.,  in  GiMvres,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  86.  llemarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy ;  imd 
yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  histo- 
rians  ot  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most  matters,  sufficient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more  accurate 
than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  foUowers.  However,  Mr.  M'Oulloch,  in 
noticing  one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his 
*  opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  mostpart,  venr  correct*  M^CtdlocKs 
Prmciples  of  Political  Economy,  p.  680.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  with 
Turgot's  eäorts  to  establish  fiee  trade,  compare  Lettres  inSdües  de  VoUaire^ 
voL  ii  pp.  867,  408,  423,  with  Longchamp^  Mim.  war  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  376, 
378. 
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increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy  has  been 
greatly  indebted  ;^^^  a  principle  adopted  several  years  later 
by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  aa  tne  basis  of 
bis  celebrated  work.^^  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  vnth 
which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and 
which  they  owed  to  those  dull  and  leamed  writers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  the  prin- 
cipal  investigators  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.  These 
industrious  Compilers  had  collected  extensive  materials, 
which  Voltaire  tumed  to  good  account,  and  by  their  aid 
overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  theauthors  had  them- 
selves  arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for 
the  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a 
period  of  ignorance,  fercicity,  and  licentiousness ;  a  period 
when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and 
superstition  unrebuked.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  picture  he  drew,  feil  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at  long  intervals, 
stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose  light 
only  made  the  surronnding  darkness  more  visible.  Still, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reac- 

>^  '  The  idea  of  the  difierent  ratios  by  which  popnlation  and  food  in- 
crease, was  originallj  thrown  out  bj  Voltaire  ;  ana  was  picked  m  isd 
expanded  into  many  a  goodly  volume  by  oiir  English  political  economistB  in 
the  present  centuir/    Lamff^a  Notes,  second  seiies,  p.  42. 

^^*  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend's  wiiting«  for 
his  yiews  on  population ;  but  this  Obligation  has  been  too  stzongly  staledySa, 
indeed,  is  always  the  case  when  charees  of  plagiarism  are  brought  agauist 
great  works.  Still,  Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precorsor  of  Mal- 
thus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  tracing  the  patemity  of  ideaa,  he  will 
find  some  interesting  economical  lemarks  in  Townsend's  JbimMy  thvm^ 
Spain,  Tol.  i.  nn.  379,  383,  vol.  iL  pp.  86, 337, 387-393 ;  which  must  be  com- 
pared  with  ii^CuÜocKs  LUerature  of  PöUÜcal  Bcontmty,  pp.  269,  281-ä. 
Voltaire  having  preceded  these  authors.  has,  of  course,  faiien  into  erron 
which  they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  oe  better  than  the  war  in  which  ba 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  eyeiy  thin^  should  be  doDe 
to  increase  population.  '  Le  point  principal  n'est  pas  d'avoir  du  auperfiu  en 
hommes,  mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  eü  ayons  le  moins  malheurenx  q|u'il 
est  possible,'  is  the  summing-up  of  his  able  remarka,  in  Bki,  Phäos.,  article 
Pitpulatünif  sect.  2,  in  CEuvres,  yol.  xli.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the 
history  of  these  opinions,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire. 
Sitwlair's  Corresp,  yoL  i.  p.  396. 
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tion  of  opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than 
that  of  any  preceding  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent 
compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  modern 
antiquaries ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who  admire  the 
past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who, 
spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manu- 
scripts,  think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their 
little  leaming,  to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  assign  to 
each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war ;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence 
they  once  exercised  over  even  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  was  also  änother  class  of  dictators, 
whose  authority  this  great  man  was  equally  successful  in 
reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical  scholars  and 
commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  tili 
earlv  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  were  the  chief  dispensers 
of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first 
great  assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  when  two  controversies  sprang  up,  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account, — one  in  France, 
and  one  in  England, — ^by  both  of  which  their  power  was 
considerably  damaged.  But  their  two  most  formidable 
opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Voltaire.  The 
immense  Services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  re- 
putation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in 
another  part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cemed  with  the  Steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars 
rested  not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable, 
but  also  on  the  supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  in- 
herent  superiority  over  modern  history ;  and  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally  foUowed,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  than 
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the  cultivators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a  Frenchman,  for 
instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some  Greek  re- 
public,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular  pre- 
judice  had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion  ;  which 
men  accepted,  because  they  had  received  it  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  it  would  have  been  almost  an  impiety 
to  dispute.  The  result  was,  that  the  few  really  able 
writers  on  history  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  that  of 
the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account  of  modern 
times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to  modern 
ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
favourite  pursuit.  This  conf  usion  of  the  Standard  of  one 
age  with  the  Standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil. 
Historians,  by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originaüty 
of  their  own  minds ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a 
bad  example  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  For  every 
great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies  are  inti- 
mately  connected.  To  introduce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
e  ver  admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and 
to  impair  the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
its  action.  By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be 
refined,  but  the  vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  In- 
deed,  the  refinement  of  the  taste  may  well  be  doubted, 
when  we  see  what  has  taken  place  in  our  country,  where 
our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  English  language 
by  a  Jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  piain  man  can  hardly 
discem  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and 
luottled  dialect  strives  to  hide.^^^     At  all  events,  it  is 

1^  With  the  Single  ezception  of  Poison,  not  one  of  the  peat  Engliah 
scholars  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  laneuage  ; 
and  many  of  them^  such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentlej  (in  hu  mad 
edition  of  Milton),  have  done  eveiy  thing  in  their  power  to  comipt  it  Asd 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  prindpal  reason  whj  well-educated  women 
write  and  converse  in  a  purer  stjle  than  well-educated  men,  is  becauae  ther 
have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those  ancient  classical  staadania, 
which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never  be  intzoduced  into 
a  State  of  societj  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Cobbett, 
the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writeis,  and  £rskine,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  Jan- 
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certain,  that  every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a 
nation,  possess  in  their  own  language  ample  resources 
for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form ; 
and  althoughy  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  a  grave  oflfence  to  depart  on  other 
subjects  from  the  vemacular  speech;  and  it  is  a  still 
graver  one,  to  introduce  notions  and  Standards  for 
action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times,  but  which  the 
march  of  society  has  left  far  behind,  and  with  which  we 
have  no  real  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest  which  the  classical  pre- 
judices  of  early  education  stiU  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated  by  those  who  have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  used  these  weapons  as  a  Sub- 
stitute for  argument,  still  less  that  he  feil  into  the  error 
of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one  could  rea- 
son  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited  his 
purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to 
argument ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
had  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing 
old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To 
argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle  indeed ;  the 
only  other  resource  was,  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their  authors  to 
contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire  set  himself 
to  perform;  and  he  did  it  well.^^      He,  therefore,  used 

gnage ;  and  the  same  obseryation  applies  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  supposed 
connexion  between  the  ünprovement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  classical 
modeis,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  attending  to  in  üey^s  iMorie  et  Pra- 
tique  de  la  Science  Sociale,  roL  i.  pp.  Ö8-101. 

13S  ( -yy^Q  Qgjj^  best  judge,  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  peise- 
cuted,  how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumpüon  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  ancients^  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited  leam- 
inj^.'  Schloßser^a  Eighteenih  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Schlosser 
says, '  And  it  was  only  a  man  of  Voltaire^s  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw 
the  light  of  an  entirely  new  criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those  gmbbing 
and  coUecting  pedants. 
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ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of 
folly.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  admin- 
istered,  that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of 
his  own  time  wince  under  the  lash,  but  even  their  suc- 
cessors  feel  their  ears  tingle  when  they  read  his  biting 
words;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  the 
memory  of  that  ereat  writer,  whose  wotkb  are  as  a  thom 
in  their  side,  anl  whose  yeii  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the 
hatred  with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  French- 
man  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical  studies. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  theological  opinions 
which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  State  of  classical  opimons 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  cir- 
cumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing  their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Voltaire,  were  implicitly  believed  by  modern  scholars, 
and  through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  ravished 
a  virgin,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no 
other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom  it  was 
intendedto  put  to  death ;  but  they  were  fortunately  saved 
by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf  and  a  woodpecker;  the 
wolfgivingthemsuck,and  the  woodpeckerprotecting  them 
from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  that  Romulus 
and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  determioed 
to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely 
end ;  Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken 
up  to  heaven  by  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  pur- 
pose  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  then 
proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  kings; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Numa,  whose  only 
Communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  sacred 
grove,     Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tullus 
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Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  dergy,  perished  from 
the  effects  of  their  anger ;  bis  death  being  caused  by  light- 
ning,  and  preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was 
one  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  wbose  great- 
ness  was  prognosticated  bytheappearanceofflames  round 
bis  bead  as  he  was  sleeping  in  bis  cradle.  After  tbis,  it 
was  butasligbt  matter  tbat  tbe  ordinarylawsof  mortality 
sbould  be  suspended ;  we  were,  tberefore,  assured  tbat 
tbose  ignorant  barbarians,  tbe  early  Romans,  passed  two 
bundred  and  forty-five  years  under  tbe  govemment  of 
only  seven  kings,  all  of  wbom  were  elected  in  tbe  prime 
of  Ufe,  one  of  wbom  was  expelled  tbe  city,  and  tbree  of 
wbom  were  put  to  deatb. 

Tbese  are  a  few  of  tbe  idle  stories  in  wbicb  tbe  great 
scbolars  took  intense  deligbt,  and  wbicb,  during  many 
centuries,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  tbe 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  tbat,until  they  were  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  bad  ventured  openly  to 
attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,Pouilly,and  Beaufort 
were  the  names  of  tbese  bold  Innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  Impression  made  on  ti.e  pubUc  m4d.  The 
works  of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in 
Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a  classof  readers  who, 
infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity,would  listen  to  notbing 
that  diminished  the  reputation  of  its  bistory .  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  ability ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tirpate  prejudices  wbicb  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
wbicb  bad  been  fostered  by  tbe  education  of  many  suc- 
cessive  generations. 

The  Service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purg- 
ing bistory  of  tbese  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was 
the  first  by  wbom  they  were  attacked,  but  that  be  was 
the  first  to  attack  them  with  success ;  and  tbis  because 
he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argu- 
ment,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  System,  but  also  weak- 
ening  tbe  authority  of  tbose  by  wbom  the  System  was 
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supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  bis  pungent  and  telling 
sarcasms,  produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest  argu- 
ments  could  have  done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  was  fuUy  justified  in  using  tbose  great  resources 
witb  wbicb  nature  bad  endowed  bim,  since  by  tbeir  aid 
be  advanced  tbe  interests  of  trutb,  and  relieved  men 
from  some  of  tbeir  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  bowever,  to  be  supposed  tbat  ridicule  was 
tbe  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this 
important  object.  So  mr  from  tbat,  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  botb  writers,  that 
tbe  most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebubragainst 
the  'early  bistory  of  Rome,  bad  all  been  anticipated  by 
Voltaire ;  in  wbose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 
will  take  tbe  trouble  of  reading  wbat  tbis  great  man  has 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  bim.  With- 
out  entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enougb  to  mention 
that,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
leamed  discussion,  Niebubr  has  put  for ward  several  views 
witb  wbicb  later  critics  have  been  dissatisfied ;  but  that 
there  are  three,  and  only  tbree,  principles  wbicb  are  fiin- 
damental  to  bis  bistory,  and  wbicb  it  is  impossible  to 
refute.  These  are : — 1.  That,  on  account  of  tbe  inevit- 
able  intennixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rüde  people,  no 
nation  can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own 
origin.  II.  Tbat  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Ro- 
mans might  have  possessed,  baa  been  destroyed  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  regulär  bistory.  IIL  That 
ceremonies  establisbed  in  honourof  certain  eventsalleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  tbat 
the  events  bad  bappened,  but  tbat  they  were  believed  to 
have  bappened.  Tbe  wbole  fabric  of  the  early  histoiy  of 
Rome  at  once  feil  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  tbree  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  Wbat,  bowever,  is  most  remark- 
able,  is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire, 
but  tbeir  bearingupon  Roman  bistory  isdistinctlyshown. 
He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  witb  its  own  origin; 
so  that  all  primitive  bistory  is  necessarily  an  invention.^ 

IM  'C'est  rimagination  seule  qui  a  toit  les  premidrea  histoiiea   Nob 
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He  remarks,  that  since  even  such  historical  works  as  the 
Romans  once  possessed,  were  all  destroyed  when  their 
city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
counts  which,  at  a  mach  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy 
and  other  Compilers. ^^^  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  coUecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies  instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events, 
V  oltaire  makes  a  reflection  which  now  seems  very  obvious, 
but  which  these  leamed  men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He 
notices,  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  fewexceptions,  much  later 
than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  In  such 
cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument,  proves, 
indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  conceming  which  the 
belief  is  held.^^®  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is, 
even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  be- 
fore  the  eighteenth  Century  it  was  universally  neglected. 
Hence  it  was  that  historians  were  able  to  accumulate 
fables  which  were  believed  without  examination  ;^^^  it 


eeulemeiit  cliaque  peuple  inventa  son  origine,  mais  11  inventa  aussi  Torigine 
du  monde  entier/  liict,  Phüos.  article  HiBtotrCy  sec.  2,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xl. 
p.  105.  See  also  his  article  on  Chronology,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  appli- 
cation  of  thiB  to  the  history  of  Rome;  where  he  says,  *  Tite  Live  n*a  gaide 
de  dire  en  quelle  ann^e  RomuluB  commen^a  son  pr^tendu  rögne.'  And  at 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  86,  *  tous  les  peuples  se  sont  attribu^  des  origines  imaginairefl ; 
et  aucun  n'a  touch^  a  la  v^ritable.' 

125  « Qu'on  fasse  attention  que  la  T^publique  romaino  a  6t6  cinq  cents  ans 
Sans  historiens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-m^me  d^plore  la  perte  des  autres  monu- 
ments  qui  p^rirent  presque  tous  dans  l'incendie  de  Home/  &c.  Dict,  Philos, 
in  (Euvres,  voL  xl.  p.  2(fe.  At  p.  188, '  ce  peuple,  si  röcent  en  comparaison  des 
nations  asiatiques,  a  ^t^  cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas 
surprenant  que  Romulus  ait  ^t6  le  fils  de  Mars,  qu'une  louve  ait  ^t^  sa  nour- 
rice,  qu'il  ait  march^  avec  mille  hommes  de  son  viUage  de  Rome  contre 
yingt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  village  des  Sabins.' 

iK«  t  piif  q^QJ  exc^s  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opiniätret^  absurde,  tant  de  com- 
pilateuTB  ont-ils  voulu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  Enormes,  qu'une  feto 
publique  stabile  en  memoire  d'un  dv^nement  ^tait  une  dtSmonstration  de  la 
v^rit^  de  cet  ^vdnoment  P '  £ssai  sur  les  Moeurs,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  n.  109. 
See  also  the  same  remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap.  cxcvii.;  (Euvres, 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  412-414 ;  and  again,  in  vol.  xl.  pp.  203,  204. 

^^  *  La  j)lupart  des  histoires  ont  ^t^  crues  sans  examen,  et  cette  creance 
est  un  pr^jug^.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  si^es  avant  lui^  une 
vestale  de  la  ville  d'Albe,  aUant  puiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  viol^, 
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being  altogether  forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says, 
begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established  in 
the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the 
fourth  generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^-^ 
1  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense 
obligations  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because  in  Eng- 
land there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  can 
excuse  ;^^^  and  because,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is 
probably  the  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  prodaced. 
In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  eigh- 

qu'elle  accoucha  de  Komulus  et  de  R^mus,  qu'ÜB  furent  nomns  par  one 
louye,  etc.  Le  peuple  lomain  crut  cette  fable ;  U  n'examina  point  ei  dua 
ce  temps-lä  il  j  avait  des  vestales  dans  le  Latiumy  8*il  ^tait  ynusemblable  ou^ 
la  fille  d*uii  roi  sorüt  de  son  couvent  avec  sa  cruche,  s*ü  6tait  powlt^ 
qu'une  louve  allaitat  deux  enüants  au  lieu  de  les  manger ;  le  pi^jugä  a  ^tabüL' 
Ihct,  PhiloB,  article  PrSJugös,  in  (EuvreSy  voL  xli.  pp.  488, 489. 

"^  '  Les  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient :  H  faut  bien  que  oee  faita  8ot€o: 
Yiais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  Et  noua  diaioz» :  II 
&ut  bien  qu'ils  soient  faux,  puisque  le  vuk^aire  les  a  croa.  Uoe  iäkAe  z 
quelque  cours  dans  une  g^n^ration;  eile  siStablit  dans  la  aeconde;  ell^ 
devient  respectable  dans  la  troisi^me ;  la  quatrieme  lui  ^^ve  des  tempkä.' 
JFroffments  sur  FSistaire,  article  i.  in  (Euvres,  voL  zxviL  pp.  158,  159. 

^^  In  tbis  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bijpotrT; 
for,  as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire, '  since  the  French  Revotutitio, 
an  indiscriminate  abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  ortb<.>- 
doxy  and  loyaltr.'  CampbeWa  Ckief-Justices,  vol.  iL  p.  335.  Indeed,  $o 
extensively  has  tne  public  mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that, 
tintil  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  Lord  ^rougham  published  a  life  of  him. 
there  was  no  book  in  the  English  language  containing  even  a  toleiable 
account  of  one  of  the  most  influenüal  writers  France  has  produced.  This 
work  of  Lord  Brougham*s,  though  a  middling  Performance,  is  at  least  sa 
honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  time,  it  h» 
probably  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  öf  Voltaire,  'norcan  wsiy 
one  since  the  days  of  Luther  De  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquizr. 
nay,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  ^iritual  tyranny,  owes  & 
more  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.*  Brougham^s  Life  of  VdUaxrt^  p.  132.  It  l< 
certain,  that  the  better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  Century  is  undeisiood, 
the  more  the  reputation  of  Voltaiie  will  increaae ;  as  was  clearly  foraseen  bv 
a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier  wrote  the^ 
remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  prophetic  words :  '  n  est  temps  d« 
revenir  ä  des  sentimens  plus  respectueux  pour  la  memoire  de  Voltaire.  .  .  . 
Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  france  ce  que  Leibnitz  a  fait  pour  rAllemagne ;  pen- 
dant  trois-quarts  de  si^cle  il  a  repr6sent^  sons  pays,  puissant  4  la  mani^  de 
Luther  et  de  Napoleon ;  il  est  destinö  ä  survivre  a  bien  des  gloire^  et  jt» 
plains  ceux  qui  se  sont  oubli6s  jusqu*^  laisser  tomber  des|Miole8  d^daigneoaes 
sur  le  g^nie  de  cet  homme.'  Z«mimMr,  Philosophie  du  2>rod,  toL  i  pi  l^X 
Compare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Longchamp  ei  Woffni^re,  MSmoiret  mr  J V- 
taire,  yol.  ii.  pp.  38iB,  389,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint-Lambert^  in  '" 
tPEpinay,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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teenth  Century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in  the  same 
period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed  by 
other  French  historians ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is 
eflPected,  even  by  the  most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  theold 
method  of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those 
important  works  which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during 
the  same  period.  In  1734,^^  this  remarkable  man  pub- 
lished  what  may  be  truly  called  the  first  book  in  which 
there  can  be  found  any  Information  conceming  the  real 
history  of  Korne ;  because  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit.^^^  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared,  by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  a  more 
famous  production,  but,  as  it  seeras  to  me,  not  a  greater 
one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed, 
incontestable,  and  cannot  be  afiected  by  the  captious  at- 
tempts  made  to  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics,  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  occasional  errors 
of  a  great  man,  they  in  aome  degree  reduce  him  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  caviiling  which  can  destroy 
an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would 
retain  their  value  even  if  the  particular  factsof  which  the 
illustrations  consist  were  all  unfounded.^^'^     Still,  I  am 

'^  Vie  de  Montesquieu,  p.  ziy.,  prefixed  to  bis  works. 

^'^  Before  Montesauieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied 
Roman  history  were  Macdiiavelli  andVico :  but  Macchiavelli  did  not  attempt 
any  tbing  approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered, 
moreoYer,  m>m  the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  oocupied  with  the 
practical  Utility  of  bis  subject.  Vico,  wbose  genius  was  perbaps  even  more 
yast  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  can  bardly  be  considered  bis  rival ;  for, 
though  bis  Scienza  Nova  contains  the  most  profound  views  on  ancient  history, 
the^  aie  ratber  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  systematic  investigation  of  any  one 
penod. 

**•  Which  M.  Guizot  (CiviUsaiüm  en  Francey  vol.  iv.  p.  36),  in  bis  remarks 
on  the  Eeprü  des  Lots,  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration.  A  juster 
appreciation  of  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Cousin,  Hist.  de  la  PfUUmphie, 
pait  ii.  YoL  i.  p.  182 ;  and  in  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243-252, 
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inclined  to  believe,  that  in  point  of  original  thought  it  is 
barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though  it  is  unqaes- 
tionably  the  fruit  of  much  greater  reading.  Without, 
however,  instituting  a  comparison  between  them,  our 
present  object  is  merely  to  consider  the  contributions 
they  jointly  contain  towards  a  rightunderstanding  of  his- 
tory,  and  the  way  in  which  those  contributions  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 
In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  com- 
Slete  rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes,and  those  trivial 
etails  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  histoiy  has 
no  concem.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  the  very  remark- 
able  attempt  which  he  flrst  made  to  effect  an  union  be- 
tween the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  the  extemal  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before 
we  can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  in- 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  at- 
tention to  that  of  their  poUtical  and  military  mlers. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  this  great  improvement  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion  of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in 
reality  a  result.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
Montesquieu  should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even 
before  tne  movement  had  been  clearly  declared;  since 
he,  like  most  great  thinkers,  was  a  representative  of  the 
intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfier  of  the  intellectual 
wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu 


261.   Compare  Charles  Comte,  TraüS  de  LSffislation,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  with 
Esprit  des  Instüutioru  Judiciaires,  toI.  i.  p.  Izi.^  respecting  tne  TBsi  ümoTttdoD» 
he  introduced. 
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in  this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those 
details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which 
ordinary  Compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  details  which  are  really 
interesting,  because  they  concern  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  was  because 
Montesquieu  perceived  that,  though  these  things  are  very 
interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in 
the  great  march  of  human  afPairs,  individual  peculiarites 
count  for  nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has 
no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  bio* 
grapher,  to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  he  treat  the  most  pow- 
erful  princes  with  such  disregard  as  to  relate  the  reigns 
of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,^^^  but  he  constantly  enforces 
the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  of  subor- 
dinating  their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  influ- 
ence  of  the  surrounding  society  •  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep 
schemes  of  Csesar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies. 
According  to  his  view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected,  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  antece- 
dents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to 
a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  repub- 
lic, therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
but  by  that  State  of  things  which  made  the  success  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  possible-^^  It  is  thus  that  the  events 
which  ordinary  historians  relate  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  merely  the 

1S3  Qe  giijg  of  the  empeior  Maximin,  'il  fut  ta^  avec  son  fils  par  8ee 
soldats.  Lea  deux  premiers  Gordiens  p^rirent  en  A:&ique.  Maxime,  ^bin, 
et  le  troisi^ine  Goraien  furent  massacr^'  Grondeur  et  D^cadence  des  i2o- 
tnamSy  chap.  xvi.^  in  (Euvres  de  MonteaauieUj  p.  167» 

*^  Und,  chap.  xi.|*iii  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  pp.  149-153.  Coxnpare  & 
siinilar  remark,  respecting  Charles  XU.,  in  Esprü  des  Lois,  livie  x.  chap  xüi. 
(Euvres,  p.  260.  ... 

VOL.  I.  3  C 
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occasioQS  on  which  the  real  causes  act.^^  They  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and  they  most  ble  treated 
as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  comprehensive  oon- 
ditions,  by  which  alone  the  rise  and  faU  of  nations  are 
ultimately  govemed.^^ 

This,  tnen,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  effected  a  complete  s^Miration  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taaght  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities  of  individual  diaracter,  but  the  general  aapect 
of  the  Society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared .  If  this 
remarkable  man  had  accomplished  notlung  further,  he 
would  have  renderedan  incalculableserrice  to  history,  by 
pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  souroes  of  error 
might  be  safely  removed.  And  althoagfa,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  füll  benefit  of  bis  example,  tius  is 
because  bis  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of 
rising  to  so  high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  oertain, 
that  since  bis  time,  an  approximation  towards  such  ele- 
vated views  may  be  noticed,  even  among  those  inferior 
writers  who,  for  want  of  suffident  gra^,  are  unabk  to 
adopt  them  to  their  füll  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  metiiod  of  treating  history«  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called 
in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge,  in  order  toasoertain  how 
the  character  of  any  given  civilisation  is  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  externial  world.  In  his  work  on  the  Spnit  qf 
Laiosj  he  studies  the  way  in  whidi  both  the  civil  and  po- 
Utical  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 

i**  Dp  the  di£fereDce  between  eauae  and  oocasion,  aee  &nmdgmr  U  LS- 
cad,  cHap.  i.  p.  126. 

IM  <  n  7  a  des  cauae«  g^n^rales,  aoit  monlea,  aoit  plmiqaeay  qui  agiaat 
dana  chaque  monarchie,  T^l^yen^  la  maintiennenty  oa  la  pi^cmitent ;  tau 
les  accidents  sont  soumis  k  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  faasaid  d*iine  baUaUe,  ^ett-^- 
dire  one  cause  particulidre,  a  ruin^  un  4tat,  il  j  aroit  une  caaae  gte^rale  qm 
faisoit  que  cet  ^tat  devoit  p^rir  par  une  seule  bataille.  £n  un  mot,  l^Ihire 
principale  entralne  arec  eile  tous  les  acddents  particulien.'  OrmuL  HDieal 
ae$  BomamBf  chap.  xyiii.  p.  172. 
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their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^^^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast 
enterprise  he  almost  entirely  failed ;  but  this  was  because 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too 
backward  to  adtnit  of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  howeveri 
affects  the  value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  the  great  thinker  tracing 
the  outline  of  aplan,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more 
powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  anticipate  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  forestal 
its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  pro- 
visional  appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  profoundly  speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials 
that  were  intractable,  simply  because  science  had  not  yet 
reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimulating  popu- 
lation  by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^^  and  the 
effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
births  of  the  sexes.^^^  In  other  cases,  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance  with  barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct 
bis  conclusions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  effect 
which  he  supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  cha- 
racter;  for  we  have  now  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that 
hewas  wrong  in  asserting^"*^  thathotclimates  niakepeople 
uuchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  them 
virtuous  and  brave, 

These,  in  deed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knomedge,  the  main 

*"  De  TEsprä  des  Loü,  books  ziy.  to  ztüL  inclusive ;  in  QBuvres,  pp. 

"«  Ibid.  livre  zxiü.  chap.  xiiL  p.  905.     Compare  Burdach,    Traiti  de 
Pkifsiologie,  toI.  ii.  p.  116. 

*»  lud.  livre  xVi.  chap.  iv.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  817,  8Ö6. 
***  iWA  livre  xiv.  diap.  iL,  livre  xvii.  chap,  iL,  and  elnwheie. 

3  c  2 
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difficulty  is,  not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true 
method  accordinff  to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  as- 
certained.  ^^^  In  tnis,  Montesquieu  performed  a  double  Ser- 
vice, since  he  not  only  enriched  hlstory^but  also  strength- 
ened  its  foundation.  He  enriched  history  by  incorporating 
with  itphysical  inquiries ;  and  he  strengthened  history  by 
separating  it  frora  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  de- 
tails  which  are  al  ways  unimportant,and  often  unauthentic. 
And  although  he  committed  the  error  of  studying  the 
influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  individuals,^^ 
rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this  arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had 
not  yet  been  created,     Those  resources,  as  T  have  shown, 
are  political  economy  and  statistics ;  political  economy 
supplying  the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical 
agents  with  the  laws  of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances ;  while 
statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest 
extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition  of  indi- 
vidual  men  is  controUed  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circimistances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therdbre, 
not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should 
fall  in  his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  laws  of  extemal  nature.  He  failed, 
partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature  were  too 
backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  connect  nature  with  man  were  stül  un- 
formed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had  no  existence 
as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  o/NoHons 
in  1776,  twenty-oneyears  after  thedeath  of  Montesquieu. 

*^'  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method^  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in 
the  next  chapter. 

^^  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  from 
the  fact.  that  a  hunored  jears  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased 
knowledge,  can  affinn  nothin^  positirely  respecting  the  direct  acdon  o( 
climate,  food,  and  soil^  in  modifying  individual  character ;  thungh  it  has^ 
I  tnisty  appeared  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  tnat  some- 
thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect  action,  that  is,  their  ac- 
tion  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and  economical 
Organization. 
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As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
they  have  been  sy steraatically  applied  to  social  phenomena; 
the  earlierstatisticians  beingraerely  a  body  of  industrious 
coUectors,  groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts 
of  every  kind  without  selection  or  rnethod,  and  whose 
labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  im- 
portant  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfuUy 
applied  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Law8^  Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  the 
philosophy  of  history.^*^  This  praise  is  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  in  the  most  iinportant  matters  relating 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  subject,  he  takes  the  same  view 
as  Montesquieu;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning, 
perhaps  in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense ; 
and  he  belongs  to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men 
who  have  looked  at  history  comprehensively,  and  have 
recognized  the  almost  boundless  knovvledge  needed  for 
its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his  method  is  identical 
with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these  great  men 
excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their 
attention upon those  large  generalcauses,by  the  Operation 
of  which  the  destinies  of  nationsarepermanently  äflfected. 
Turgot  clearly  perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  events  produced  by  the  play  of  human 
passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion  a 
principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize 
the  history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole,^^ 

^*^  *  1\  a  CT^  en  1750  la  pbiloBophie  de  rhistoire  daos  ees  deux  discours 
prononc^  eu  Sorbonne/  CotmUf  Mist,  de  la  Philosophie,  I.  sdrie,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  striking  productaons  in  Condorcet,  rie  de 
Turgot,  pn.  11-16. 

^*^  Notbing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception : 
'  Tous  les  äges  sont  enchain^s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d'efie  s  qui  lient 
r^tat  du  monde  a  tous  ceux  qui  Tont  pi*^^^.'  Second  THscours  en  Sof^ 
bontie,  in  (Euiret  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.     Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  ou 
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Jt  is  true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political 
life,  never  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  fiU  up  the 
splendid  outline  of  what  he  so  successfully  sketched: 
but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  feil  short  of 
Montesquieu,  still  the  analocy  between  the  two  men  is 
obvious,  as  also  is  their  rmtion  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  uncon- 
scious  advocates  of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmiich 
as  they  discountenanced  the  homage  which  historians 
had  formerly  paid  to  individuals,  and  rescued  history 
from  being  a  mere  recital  of  the  deeds  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time,  Turgot,  by  the 
captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  tuture  pro- 
gress,^^^  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the 
capacity  of  society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  im- 
patience  which  his  countrymen  were  beginning  to  fed 
against  that  despotic  govemment,  in  whose  presence 
amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  These,  and  similar 
speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in 
French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual  classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the 
arduous  enterprise  of  leadiin^  on  the  people  to  attack  the 
institutions  of  their  native  Tand.  Thus  it  was,  that  in 
France  every  thing  tended  to  the  same  result.  Every 
thing  indicated  the  approach  of  some  sharp  and  terrible 
struggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war 
with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should  be 
finally  settled,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  firee 
themselves  from  the  chains  in  wnich  they  had  long  been 

history  is  a  development  of  this  prägnant  sentenoe.  That  he  mideistood  tbe 
necessity  of  an  historian  heing  acq^uainted  with  physical  science.  and  with 
the  lawB  of  the  configaration  of  the  earth,  climate^  soil,  and  the  lixe,  is  evi- 
dent in  his  fra^ent^  La  Geographie  BoUtiqm^  in  (Eueres,  voL  iL  pp.  166- 
208.  It  is  no  sbffht  proof  of  his  i>olitical  sa^city.  that  in  1750  he  distinctl/ 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Euvrea  de  TWyo^ 
vol.  iL  p.  66,  with  MSm.  sttr  Turgot^  voL  L  p.  189. 

*^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his 
historical  works.  In  1811,  Sir  «fames  Mackintosh  wiites,  that  Torgot  'hsd 
more  comprehensiTe  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  msn  siDce 
Bacon  : '  menu  of  Mackttüash^  voL  ii.  p.  133 ;  and  see  a  «miliir  remsrk  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Phihe,  ofthe  Mmd.  toI  i.  p.  246. 
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held)  or  whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed 
to  sink  still  lower  in  that  imomimous  vassalage,  which 
makes  even  the  most  splendid  periods  of  their  political 
history  a  waming  and  a  lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROXIMATE   CAUSES  OF  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION  AFTER   THE   IfIDDLE  OF 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been, 
that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  activity  by 
the  examples  and  teachings  of  England ;  and  that  this 
Stimulus  causedfOratalleventsencouraged,  agreat  breach 
between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature ; — a 
breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  not withstanding  its  temporanr 
brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
matelyallieditselfwiththegovemment,whichwasalways 
ready  to  reward  its  Services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this 
rupture  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 
the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  troe 
to  their  ancient  instincts,  began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed :  hence  those 
persecutions  which,  with  hardly  a  Single  exception,  were 
directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  hence  too  those 
systematic  attemptsto  reduce  literature  toasubserviency 
similar  tothat  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  Xl\ . 
It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  Frenchnien  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  though  smarting  fromthe  injuries 
constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  the  government,  bat 
directed  all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  ap- 
parent  anomaly,  of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed, 
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and  thepolitical  institutions  being  spared,  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  nation ;  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  t<o  explain  what  those  antecedents  were,  and 
how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to 
complete  this  inquiiy  by  examining  the  next  great  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that, 
before  both  church  and  State  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack 
political  abuses  with  the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved 
for  religious  ones.  The  question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ; 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
volume,  e^amine  them  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  1  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  some 
precise  and  well- defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the 
time  at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much 
more  obscure,  but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  com- 
plete precision.  This,  however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses 
in  common  with  every  other  change  in  the  history  of 
man«  The  circumstances  of  each  change  may  always  be 
known,provided  theevidence  is  ampleand  authentic.  But 
no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
change  itself,  That  to  which  attention  is  usually  drawn 
by  the  Compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is 
merely  the  external  result  which  foUows  the  change.  The 
real  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tenden- 
cies  which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
which  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chrono- 
logical  precision  familiär  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists. 
The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  with  in  the 
province  of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they 
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happen  can  be  recorded  by  the  most  ordinary  observers. 
But  those  great  intellectual  revolations  upon  which  all 
other  reyolutions  are  based,  cannot  be  measured  by  ao 
simple  a  Standard.  To  trace  the  movementsof  the  hmnan 
mind,  it  is  Becessary  to  contemplate  it  under  several 
aspectSy  and  tfaen  coördinate  the  results  of  what  we  bare 
separately  studied.  By  this  meana  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
averages,  increase  in  value  in  proportion  aa  we  increaae 
the  number  of  instances  from  which  they  are  collected. 
That  this  is  a  safe  and  available  method,  appears  not  only 
£rom  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,^  but  also  firom  tlie 
fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical  maxims  by  which 
all  men  of  sound  understending  are  guided  in  those  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  to  which  the  generalisationa  of 
science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed  such  maTima, 
which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 
form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collectod 
with  any  thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philoecq^c 
historian  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  empk>y . 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  gen«angationa  re- 
specting  the  development  of  the  iatellect  of  a  natioa  ia, 
not  that  they  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  prednon» 
This  is  just  thepoint  at  whxch  the  hbtorian  divefges  firom 
the  annalist.  That  the  English  intellecti  for  ezample,  ia 
gradually  becoming  more  ^mocratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  liMral,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  crown  of  thia  coan- 
try  is  wom  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though  both  dieae 
Statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  Statement  ia 
more  precise.  We  caa  teil  the  yery  day  on  whidi  tbe 
Queen  ascended  the  throne ;  the  moment  of  her  death 
will  be  known  wlth  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  other  particulars  respecting  her  will  be 
minutely  and  accurately  preserved.  In  tradng,  howerer, 
the  growth  of  English  liberalism,  all  such  exactness  Aeaerts^ 
US.  We  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  Beform  Bill 


^  For  a  populär  but  able  yiew  of  the  yalue  of  BTeraget  m 
quiries^  aee  ^rschefa  Diso,  <m  Na^  FhUo;  pp.  215*219. 
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was  passed ;  but  who  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the 
Keform  BiU  first  became  necessary  ?  in  the  same  way, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament,  is  as  cer- 
tain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
indifference  to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be 
obvious  to  every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  bis  eyes. 
But  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no 
one  now  Uving  who  can  teU  even  the  year  in  which  simi- 
lar  justice  will  be  granted  to  the  Jews.  Both  events  are 
equally  certain.  but  both  events  are  not  equally  precise. 
\hii  distinction  between  certeinty  7ad  /ricbiou  I 
have  stated  at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood,^  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intel- 
lect  having,  during  the  eighteenth  Century,  passed 
through  two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be  proved  by 
every  description  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain  the  precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the 

*  Aa  we  866  in  the  pretensioiiB  set  forth  bj  mathematicianBy  who  often 
Buppoee  that  an  amoiint  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  punuitB  not 
to  De  found  in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  ariaen,  as  Loclce  suggeBts, 
ftom  confiiBing  cleamefia  with  certainty.  Saaay  on  Human  Underdandmg, 
book  iv.  chap.  ii.  secs.  9  and  10,  in  Works,  vol.  iL  pp.  73,  74.  See  also 
Comtej  Philos,  Pos.  toI.  i.  p.  103,  whero  itis  justly  observed,  that  all  branches 
of  knowledge  capable  of  being  ^neralized  into  sciences  admit  of  equal  cer- 
tainty, but  not  of  equal  precision :  '  ai,  d'aprds  Fexplication  pr^c^ente,  lee 
diverses  sciences  doivent  n^cessairement  präsenter  une  prteision  tr^in^gale, 
U  n'en  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude.'  This  is  handled  unsatiafactorily 
by  Montucla  (Hist,  des  Math^mat,  vol.  i.  p.  33),  who  says,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  jpeculiar  certainty  reaclled  by  the  mathematician  is,  that '  d'une 
id^.  claire  ii  ne  d^uit  que  des  cons^uences  clairea  et  incontestablea.* 
Sinularly,  Cudworth  (Jnteüect,  System^  vol.  iü.  p.  377)  :  ^  nay  the  venr  essence 
of  truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelli^bility.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Kant,  a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  thia  confusion.  by  making  mathe- 
matical  cleameaa  the  mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  tnan  of  a  degree  of  it : 
'Die  mathematische  Gewissheit  heisst  auch  Evidenz,  weil  ein  intuitives 
Erkenntniss  klärer  ist,  als  ein  discursives.  Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathe- 
matische und  das  philosophische  Vemunfterkenntnis&  an  sich  gleich  ge^^^ 
ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Gewissheit  in  beiden  verschieden.'  Juoaikf  Einiei" 
ttmff,  sec.  9,  in  Kcm£s  Werke,  voL  i.  p.  399.  On  the  opinions  of  the  ancienta 
respecting  certainty,  compare  Matter,  Hist.  de  TEcoie  d'AJexandrü,  voL  i. 
p.  195,  with  Eitier's  Hist,  of  Ancient  Phäos.  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  voL  iii.  pp.  74^  426, 
427,  484,  614 
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other.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different 
indications  which  the  histoiy  of  that  age  presents,  and 
arrive  at  an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  in- 
quirers.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  avoid 
making  any  particular  Statement;  but  as  the  employ- 
ment  of  dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters 
clearly  before  the  mind,  I  wiU,  by  way  of  provisional 
hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year  1750/ as  the  period  when 
those  agitations  of  society  which  caused  the  French 
Eevolution  entered  into  their  second  and  political  stage. 
"^  That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be 
turned  against  the  State,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circumstances  seem  to  Warrant.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1750,  the  French  began 
their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting  political  economy,' 
and  that,  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  in- 
terference  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.^  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since 
it  enabled  tnem,under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce, 
to  trouble  thefreedom  of  individual  action,  and  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  Channels  which 

*  '  Vers  1750,  deux  hommes  de  g^e,  observateuis  judicieux  et  pTofoodfi» 
conduits  par  iine  force  d'attention  ta^s-souteoue  k  une  logi<nie  rigonreuse, 
anim^  d'im  noble  amour  pour  la  patzie  et  pour  rhumanlt^,  M.  Queenaj  et 
M.  de  Goumay,  s*occuperent  avec  suite  de  eavoir  si  la  nature  des  cbocei 
n'indiquerait  pas  une  science  de  T^conomie  politiquei  et  quels  seraient  les 
principes  de  cette  Hcience.'  Addäions  aux  (Euvres  ae  J\a-ffoty  toL  iiL  p.  SlOl 
M.  Blanqui  (Hid.  de  TEccnomie  Polüique,  toI.  ii.  p.  7^  also  aays,  '  ven 
Tann^  1760; '  and  Voltaire  {Dict,  Phüo9,  article  BU^  in  (Ettvre^j  toL  xxztü 
p.  384)  savsi  '  vers  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rasaaai^e  de  Ten,  de  tragi^es^  de 
com^dies,  d'op^ra,  de  romans,  d'histoires  romanesques,  de  r6flexi<Bia  monles 
plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  th^ologiques  aur  la  grace  et  sur  les 
convulsions,  se  mit  enfin  k  raisonner  sur  les  bl^.' 

^  The  revolutionär^  tendency  of  this  eoonomical  movement  ia  notioed  in 
Atison's  Europey  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 185 ;  where,  however,  its  comnienoement  ii 
erroneously  assigned  to  'about  the  year  1761.'  See  also,  on  the  hosdlitT 
this  caused  against  government.  Mim,  de  Can^nrny  voL  i.  pp.  7,  8 ;  Mem. 
of  MaUet  du  Pan^  vol  i.  p.  32 ;  and  Barruel,  Mist,  du  JacoOiMsme,  voi  i 
p.  193,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  theraselves.  Scarcely 
had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been  diffusedf, 
when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought*  The 
sudden  increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance 
and  to  other  questions  of  government,  is,  inaeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such 
rapidity  did  the  movement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  after  1756,  the  economists  effected  a  schism  be- 
tween  the  nation  and  the  government;*  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter 
literature  were  entirel y  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal 
for  these  new  studies/  It  is  not  necessary  to  foUow  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  great  change ;  nor  need  I  trace 
the  influence  exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by 
thelater  economists,  and  particularly  by  Turgot,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  leaders/  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  within 

*  '  D*ailleur8  la  nation  s'ätoit  accoutum^  k  se  s^parer  toujoun  de  plns  en 
plu8  de  son  gouTemement,  en  raison  mdme  de  ce  que  ses  ^rivains  avoient 
commenc^  k  aboider  les  dtndes  politiques.  C'^toit  T^poque  oü  la  secte  des 
^conomistes  se  donnoit  le  plus  de  mouvement,  depuis  que  le  marquis  de 
Mirabeau  aToit  publik,  en  1765,  son  Ami  des  Sommes.*  Sumondi,  Jaitt.  de» 
FrafU}.  voL  xxix.  p.  2^.  Compare  Toc^ueviUe,  Bkgne  de  Laitü  XV,  vol.  ii. 
p.  58.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Goldsmith  was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  Struck 
DJ  the  progress  of  Insubordination,  that  he  foretold  the  freedom  of  the 
people :  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  understand  the 
movement  of  the  economists.  Prior'»  Life  of  Goldsmük,  vol.  i.  pp.  108, 
199 ;  Förster*»  Life  of  Goldemähf  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'  In  February  1759,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage :  '  II  me  parait  que 
les  graces  et  le  bon  goüt  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c^ö  la  place  ä  la 
n^taphysique  embrouill^,  ä  la  politique  des  cerveaux  creux,  k  des  discus- 
sions  Enormes  sur  les  finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne 
mettront  jamais  dans  T^tat  ni  un  ^cu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.'  Qsiuvre»  de 
Voitairef  vol.  Ix.  p.  485.  In  1763  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  204)  :  '  Adieu  nos  beanx 
arts,  si  les  choses  continuent  comme  elles*  sont.  La  rage  des  remontrances 
et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation.*  Manv  of  the  ablest  men 
being  thus  drawn  otf  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  Degan,  about  twenty 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particularly 
among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettre»  de  Dudeffand  ä  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  358, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  299 ;  MSm.  de  Genli»,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  voL  v.  p.  123,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  180,  275 ;  Mercier  »ur  Itoua»eau,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

^  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him :  '  son  cabinet  et  ees  bureaux  se 
transformerent  en  ateliers  oü  les  ^onomistes  forgeoient  leur  Systeme  et  leurs 

?p^culations.'    M4m.  de  GeorgeL  vol.  i.  p.  406 :  see  also  BUmqui,  Hiet.  de 
Econ.  FoUtique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-112;  Conchrcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  32-35; 
Twi»»,  Progre»»  of  Political  JEcon.  pp.  142  seq. 
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about  twenty  years  after  the  movement  was  first  dearly 
Been,  the  taste  for  economical  and  finandal  inquiries  be- 
came  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of  societj 
wbere  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  sinoe  we 
find  tbat,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  oonversation  no 
longer  tumed  npon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon 
political  questions,  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them,®  Indeed,  when  Necker,  in  178 1,  published  bis 
celebrated  Eeport  on  the  Finances  of  France,  the  eager- 
ness  to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all  bounds ;  six  thonsand 
copies  were  sold  the  first  day ;  and  the  demand  still  in* 
f  creasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in 

Order  tc  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity  .^  And  what  makes 
the  democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is, 
that  Necker  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown ;  so  that  bis  work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit, 
has  been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the 
king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  himself.^® 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  er 
about  1 750,the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed 
what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 
might  be  easily  strengthened  by  a  wiaer  survey  of  the 
literature  of  that  time.     Immediately  after  the  middle 

*  Sismondi,  nnder  tlie  year  1774,  notices  '  les  teits  inBomlinblfls  ipw 
chaque  jour  Toyoit  More  mir  la  politique,  et  qui  avoieot  d^eormais  femplan^ 
d&nB  rintärSt  des  aalons  ces  nouveaat^  littändree,  ces  Ten,  cea  aaeodi^M 
galantes,  dont  pea  d'ami^es  aupaiavant  le  public  ^it  nniqnenient  ooeop^.* 
HiäL  dm  Frtmif^ai^  toL  zzix.  p.  495 ;  and  a  ömilar  remi»  in  SMotKrt 
JBiffhieenth  Cmtunfj  toL  ii.  p.  126. 

*  See  the  acconnt,  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  GWsnm,  Cbrr.  IaL  toL  zi.  SOtV 
where  it  is  said  of  Necker's  Compte  Mmdu^  '  La  Sensation  qn*»  Mte  oei 
ouvra^  est)  je  crois,  sans  exemple ;  il  s'en  est  d^itö  plus  de  six  mille  ex- 
emplaues  le  jour  meme  qii*il  a  para,  et  depnis,  le  trarail  continnel  de  den 
imprbneriee  n'a  pn  soffire  encore  aus  demandes  mnhiplifiea  de  la  capit^k, 
des  provinces,  et  des  pays  dtiangera.'  S^gor  (ßomvemn,  toL  L  p.  198)  am- 
tions,  tbat  Necker's  work  was  *  dans  la  pocbe  de  tous  les  ablSsa,  et  sor  k 
toUette  de  toutes  les  dames.'  The  danghter  of  Necker^  Madame  dm  Stsät 
says  of  her  fiather^s  work,  Admmitiratum  de»  Fmance$j  *  on  en  TOidit  qnstie- 
vingt  mille  exemplaires.'    l}e  Staei  «nr  la  Rtvokdiam,  toL  i  n.  111. 

^^  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adn^Aaui'»  JETiitoji  «f 
George  HL  vol.  iv.  p.  290 ;  and  on  the  rerolnticMiary  tendency  of  Necier  • 
finandal  worics,  Somavie,  Jügne  de  Lome  XVl^  toL  ü.  pp.  xzxvii  zzxvnL, 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  18, 143.  Necker  published  a  justification  of  his  book^  *  inalgr£ 
a  defense  du  roL'    2>m  Meamlf  Mim,  mar  Xeftnoi,  p.  108. 
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of  the  Century,  Rousseau  published  those  eloquent  works, 
whicli  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in  which  the  rise 
of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable ;  for  this  most  power- 
ful  wiiter  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity,^^ 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  him- 
self  almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses 
of  the  existing  society.^^  To  trace  the  effects  which  this 
wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  prod  uced 
on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction;  though 
the  inquiry  is  füll  of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  some  competent  historian  would  undertake.^^ 

^^  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  anj  of  his  works ; 
and  those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  shomd  adduce  the  passages  on  which 
th^  relj,  instead  of  bringing  viupie  general  chaqros.  Gompare  Life  of 
jRousaeau,  in  BroughanCi  Mm  of  LeUerg,  toL  i.  p.  189 ;  Stäudkn,  Gesoh,  der 
theoioff,  TFisseruchaflen^  voL  iL  p.  442 ;  Mercier  bw  Rousseau,  1791;  voL  i. 
pp.  27-32,  voL  iL  pp.  279,  280. 

IS  <  Rousseau,  qui  d^j^  en  1753  avoit  touch^  aux  bases  mSmes  de  la  soci^t^ 
humaine,  dans  8<hi  Dtscours  sur  Vorigine  de  VmSgaUtS  parmi  les  hommes.* 
Sismondij  yoL  xziz.  p.  270.  Schlosser  {ffist,  of  the  Bighteenth  Century, 
ToL  L  p.  138)  notioes  '  the  entirely  new  System  of  absolute  democracy  which 
was  brou^t  forward  by  J.  J.  Bousseau : '  see  also  p.  289,  and  Soulamej  Mbgne 
de  Louis  XVI,  voL  v.  p.  208. 

"  Napoleon  said  to  Sianislas  GKrardin  respecting  Rousseau,  '  sans  lui  la 
Franoe  n*aaroit  nas  eu  de  r^volution.'  HolUmds  Foreign  Bemmiscences, 
Lond.  1850,  p.  2ol.  This  is  certainly  an  exa^geration ;  but  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  most  eztra- 
ordinary.  In  1765,  Hume  writee  from  Paris :  '  It  is  imposstble  to  expiess 
or  imaffine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation  in  his  favour ;  .  .  .  no  person  ever 
so  mucn  en^aged  their  attention  as  Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  everr  body  eke 
are  quite  ecJipsed  by  him.'  Burton^s  Life  of  Hume,  voL  ii.  p.  299.  A  letter 
written  in  1754  (in  Qrimm,  Correspond.  voL  L  p.  122^  says  that  his  Dijon 
Discourse  'fit  une  esp^e  de  rävolution  k  Paris.'  Tue  drculation  of  nis 
works  was  unprecedented j  and  when  La  NouwUe  Hileüse  appeared,  'les 
libndres  ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait 
TouTiage  k  tant  par  jour,  ou  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douze 
80US  par  Tolume,  en  n'accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire.'  Musset 
Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  yoL  ii.  p.  361.  For  further  evidence  of  the  eifect 
produced  by  his  works,  see  Lermmier,  Phüos,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ;  M^, 
de  Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  voL  iL  pp.  337,  359 ;  Mim.  de  Genlis,  yol.  t.  p.  193, 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  14 ;  AKson^s  Europe,  vol.  L  p.  170,  vol.  iü.  p.  389,  vol.  iv.  p.  376 ; 
Mhn.  de  Moreüet,  vol.  L  p.  116 ;  Longckan^f  MSm.  sur  VoUaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 ; 
Life  of  RomiUg,  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  Mem.  of  Maßet  du  Fan,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ; 
Burkffs  Works,  voL  Lp.  482 ;  Casseignac,  Causes  de  la  Riv.  voL  iü.  p.  549 ; 
Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  vol.  viii.  p.  125 ; 
Wahrheä  und  Dichtung,  in  Oöthe's  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1837,  voL  ii.  part  ii. 
pp.  83, 104 ;  Grimmj  Corretpond.  Lit.  vol.  xii.  p.  222 ;  De  Staül,  Consid,  sur 
ia  Biv,  voL  ii.  p.  371. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was 
itself  only  a  Single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  I 
shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to 
consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played 
a  vast,  but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  fonnation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the 
year  1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circum- 
stances  of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  Single 
great  French  writer  attacked  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  Century ;  while^  after 
that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  incessant. 
Thesecond  circumstance  is,  that  the  only  eminent  French- 
men  who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and  yet  refused 
to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  Uke  Voltaire,  had  al- 
ready  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the 
church  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third 
circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other 
two,  is,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  govemment ;  since,  singulariy 
enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  displayed  for  the  first 
time  an  open  enmity  against  the  church,  just  as  the  intel- 
lect  of  thecountry  was  preparingfor  its  decisiveonslaught 
on  the  govemment  itself.  Of  these  three  propositions,  the 
first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  of 
French  literature :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false,  they  are 
so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  refute 
them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary^  But  the  thiid 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a 
negative,  and  wiU  therefore  require  the  support  of  that 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  succeeded  in  sappmg  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  govemment  shoold 
Step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of 
events  had  weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France 
under  Louis  XV.,  was  similartowhatoccurred  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intel- 
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lectual  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded 
and  facilitated  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown. 
It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  govemment  took  the 
first  decisive  step  against  the  church.   And  what  proves 
the  hitherto  backward  State  of  the  country  in  such  mat- 
ters is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  agamst  mortmain, 
a  simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before. 
Machault,  who  had  recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of 
controUer-general,  has  the  glory  of  being  the  originator  of 
this  new  policy.     In  August  1749,^*  he  issued  that  cele- 
brated  edict  which  forbade  the  formation  of  any  religious 
establishment  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly 
expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parliament ; 
eftective  precautions,  which,  says  the  great  historian  of 
France,  show  that  Machault  *  considered  not  only  the 
increase,  but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical 
properties,  as  a  mischief  to  the  kingdom/^* 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 
French  govemment ;  but  what  foUowed  showed  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.^^  Machault, 
so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he 
had  issued  this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition 
to  the  controUership  ;^^  for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court 
*  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  clergy.'^®    During  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  be- 

"  Siamondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  (XrJ/J'  Sibcle,  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  and 
Tocqueville  {JRbffne  de  Louts  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  103),  give  the  date  1749;  so  that 
1747,  in  Hioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

1^  ^  Laissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  (][ui  est  assez  longue,  qu'U  regardoit 
non-seulement  TaccroiBsement,  mais  Texistence  de  ces  propri^t^s  eccl^ias- 
tiques,  comme  un  mal  pour  le  royaume.'  Sismondif  Higt.  des  Franq.  vol. 
zxix.  p.  21.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Tur^ot,  who  wished 
to  pnsh  the  principle  stul  further.  (Euvreß  de  Turgot,  voL  iii.  pp.  254,  265 ; 
a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

^'  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault, 
Observation»  sttr  VHistoire  de  Frcmce,  vol.  ii.  p.  415  :  *  On  attaqua  alore,  dans 
plusieurs  Berits,  les  immunit^  du  clerg^.'  On  the  dislike  feit  by  the  clergy 
against  the  minister,  see  Sigur,  Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  p.  85 ;  Soulavie,  Bkgne  de 
fouis  XVI,  vol.  i.  np.  283,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  l46. 

*^  In  1750,  '  MacnaultoDtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contröle-gönöral.* 
JBioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

"  'Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  <?tait  venu  d'imposer  les  biens  du 
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tween  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  tlie 
same  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed.  Among  the  suc- 
cessors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  were 
Choiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuous 
opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister  would 
have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only  these 
eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  strokeof  policy 
to  attack  Privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated, 
and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to 
extend  their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to 
those  luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  which  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century  were  a  scandal  to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the 
clergy,  another  important  Step  was  taken  in  precisely  the 
same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  the  govemment  began 
to  favour  that  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere 
defence  of  which  it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous 
speculation.  The  connexion  between  the  attacks  on  the 
clergy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  toleration,  may  be 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  event 
succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the  fact,  that  both  of 
them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Machault^  who 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain^  was  also  the  first 
minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood«^^  In 
this  he  only  partly  succeeded ;  but  the  impetus  tbus  given 
soon  became  irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years 
later,  there  was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  mild- 
ness.^^    The  movement  quickly  spread  from  the  capital 

clerg^.'  LacreteOey  XVIIl*  Sück,  yoL  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  woids 
are  used  in  Biog,  Univ»  yol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

^^  On  which  accounty  he  still  further  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  See  FeUcey  Hist,  ofthe  Protat,  of  France,  pp.  ^1,  402;  « 
letter  written  in  1761. 

'^  'The  approach  of  the  jear  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  lelaxatk»  of 
persecution.  .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay;  and,  in  their 
gen^iü  assombly  of  1760,  they  aiddressed  uigeot  remonatrancefi  to  the  hing 
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to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  are  assured 
that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was  feit  even  in 
those  proyinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condition,  had 
always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.^^  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  Icssened  Üie  power  of 
the  clergy,  by  dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  Of 
these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with  the  State,  still 
further  aidin^  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hier« 
archy.  Indeed,  the  dissensions  became  so  violent,  that  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  the  go- 
vemment  of  Louis  XYI«  proceeded  not  from  the  handa 
of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church ;  a 
man  who,  from  his  Standing,  would,  under  ordinary  cir« 
cumstances,  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now 
eagerly  attacked«  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the 
Revolution,  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,^  who  was 
then  minister,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
edict,  by  which  the  discouragement  hitherto  thrown  upon 
heresy  was  suddenly  removed«  By  this  law,  the  Protest^ 
ants  were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  ad« 
herence  to  their  own  opinions.^  It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an 
impious  innovation,^^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two 
sects,  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  progress  of  error;  and  which  certainly  de- 

against  tliis  remiasion  of  the  laws.'  FdicCj  Protest,  of  France,  j.  422.  Comp, 
an  interesting  letter  from  Nismes  in  1776;  in  Tkuiknesie^B  Joumey  through 
France,  London,  1777.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'^  Sismondi  sajs  of  1762,  *•  D^  lors,  la  reaction  de  l'opinion  publique 
contre  rintol^rance  p^n^tra  jusque  dans  les  proTinces  les  plus  fanatiques.* 
Hiti,  des  Franc,  vol.  xxiz.  p.  206.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilaville;  dated 
6th  of  May  1765,  in  Lettres  itUdites  de  VoUaire,  toL  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  other 
letters  in  CEuvrea  de  VoUaire,  toI.  bdv.  p.  225,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  417. 

^  Of  whom  Hume,  seyeral  years  before,  had  formed  a  yeiy  high  opinion. 
See  BurtofCs  Life  of  Mume,  vol.  ii.  p.  497  \  a  too  farourable  judgment,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  M6m,  de  Oenlü, 
ToL  ix.  pp.  360-363,  and  Barruelj  Mist,  du  JatSbinisme,  vol.  L  pp.  87,  109. 

^  LavaUSe,  Sist,  des  Fi'ong,  üi.  616 ;  Biog,  Umv,  xxiv.  p.  66o. 

^  Georgei,  MimoireSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294;  a  yiolent  outbreak  against 
*  rirr^iigieux  ädit  ....  qui  autorise  tous  les  cultes.' . 
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prived  the  French  church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her 
communion.  Now,  however,  all  these  considerations 
were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing  temper, 
that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refrac- 
tory  to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register 
the  edict  of  the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became 
law ;  the  dominant  party  being  astonished,  we  are  told, 
how  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  based.^^ 

These  were  omens  of  the  Coming  storm ;  signs  of  the 
time,  which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  just  related,  the  govemment,  soon  aflter  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  inflicted  a  direct  and  fatal  in- 
Jury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event,  importÄnt 
not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evidence 
of  the  teelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably 
accomplished  by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called 
Hhe  most  Christian  king.'^ 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  mstitu- 
tion,  rendered  immense  Services  to  civilization,  partly  by 
tempering  with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitioas 
views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  partly  by  organizing  a  System  of  edu- 
cation  far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe.    In  no 

^  ^  Le  parlement  de  Faiü  dlBCutait  l'^t  mir  les  protestans.  Vingt  ans 
plus  tbt,  combien  une  teile  i^solution  n'eüt-elle  pas  agit^  et  difia^  1« 
esprits  P  En  1787,  on  ne  s'ötonnait  que  d'une  cliose :  c*6tait  an'il  pnt  y 
avoir  Tine  discussion  sur  des  principes  övidens.'  LacreteUey  XVtlV  8ikk, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  343.  In  1776,  Malesberbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wish«d 
to  secure  nearljr  the  same  privileges  for  the  Protestants,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Dfäena,  MSmoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-58.  Butens  was  himself 
concemed  in  the  negotiation. 

■•  Henry  IT.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  bis  peiwcn- 
tion  of  the  Protestants  (Bankers  Civil  Wars  w  'Fnmce^  vol.  i.  p.  241) ;  and 
great  account  was  made  of  it  by  that  exeraplaiy  prince,  Louis  XV.  Äwfeiv, 
JRkgne  de  Louü  XVI^  vol.  i.  p.  155.  The  Frencn  antiquaries  trace  it  baek 
to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Ghariemagne.  BaningtofCs  Ohtervationa  <m  (kt  Sä- 
tutes,  p.  168. 
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umyersity  could  there  be  found  a  scheine  of  Instruction 
so  comprehensive  as  theirs ;  and  certainly  no  where  was 
displayed  such  skiU  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  Operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  musty  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society, 
notwithstanding  its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion,  was,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed 
to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation 
which  had  never  been  permitted  by  any  other  monastic 
Order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like 
every  spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began 
to  lose  ground ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own 
decay,  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  hmt* 
rounded  them.  An  Institution  admirably  adapted  to  an 
early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the  same  society  in 
its  maturer  State.  In  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  Jesuits 
were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  Century,  they  were  the 
great  missionaries  of  knowledge ;  because  they  believed 
that,  by  its  aid,  they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of 
men.  But,  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  their  materials 
were  more  refractory ;  they  had  to  deal  with  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation ;  they  saw  in  every  country 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declining ;  and  they 
clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retaining  their 
old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the  pro- 
gress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acce- 
lerate.^*^ 

ünder  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France, 
almost  immediately  after  the  niiddle  of  the  eighteenth 

*^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuita  about  1740, 
saySy  that,  in  their  schools,  the  g^eatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended 
for  the  church ;  whUe  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions 
were  neglected.  See  this  Statement  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is 
very  remarkable,  in  M4moires  de  Montbarey y  vol.  i.  pp.  12, 13.  Alontbarey, 
so  far  from  being  preiudiced  against  the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Revolution  to 
their  overthrow.  Ibid,  voL  iii.  p.  Ö4.  For  other  evidence  of  the  exclusive 
and  imsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  see 
Schlossers  Eighteenth  Century y  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245. 
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Century,  determined  to  ruin  an  Order  which  had  long 
ruled  the  world,  and  which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  the  church.  In  this  design  they  were  aided  by  a  cari- 
ous  movement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  church 
itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views  of  much 
wider  Import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  fot 
whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,that  of  free-will  has  provoked 
the  hottest  disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acer- 
bity  of  their  language,  is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a 
metaphysical  question,  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians, 
who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.^  From  the  time  of  Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,^ 
Ghristianity  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sects,  which, 
though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible  shades, 
havealways  preservea  the  broad  featnres  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  vir- 
tually ,  and  often  expressly,  denied ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  that  we  cannot  of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing 
meritorious,  but  that  whatever  good  we  may  do  will  be 
useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predestined  some  men  to 
perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other  sect,  the 
freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  worfa 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation;  and  the  opposite 
party  is  accused  of  exaggerating  that  State  of  grace  of 
which  faith  is  a  necessary  accompaniment » 

^  See  Bome  singular  obsenrations  in  PkuT*B  fiist  sermon  on  faith  and  monla 
{Parr^ß  Works,  vol.  id.  p.  698),  where  we  aie  told  that,  in  the  manaffement 
of  the  feud  between  Calvinista  and  Anninians,  *  the  steadinesa  d  defeiee 
ahould  be  proportionate  to  the  impetuosity  of  aasault;'  unneceasary  adTice, 
60  far  as  hiB  own  profession  is  concerned.  However,  the  Mobämmedan 
theologians  are  said  to  have  been  even  keener  than.the  ChristiaDa  on  this 
subject.  See  Jhwer^ß  Diacourse  cn  the  DMiUm,  voL  i.  p.  cxzxt.  ;  as  im- 
portant  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

^  Neander  (Mist,  of  the  Church,  yol.  ir.  p.  106)  finda  the  geini  of  tb« 
Fehi^an  oontroTersy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanaains  and  ApoUiniRa 
Compare,  respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  Mäman^s  Hid,  of  (^ntUamäy,  ISK^ 
Tol.  ui.  pp.  270,  271. 

^  No  writer  1  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  &irly  and  deariy  the  theo- 
logical boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Göthe.  Wahrheit  und  iHcktmg,  in 
Werke,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837. 
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These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical 
consequences,  must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomian- 
ism,®^  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  superero- 
gatory  works.^^  But  since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far 
more  than  they  reason,  it  usually  happens  that  they  pre- 
fer  foUowing  some  common  and  accredited  Standard,  or 
appealmg  to  some  ancient  näme  ;^  and  they,  therefore, 
generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under 
Augustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius ;  on  the  other  side  under 
Pelagius,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  con- 
nected with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those  of  Armin» 
ianism  have  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic 
or  protective  party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of 
North  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvinism  was  always 
the  populär  creed.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evil 
days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  our 
liberties  were  in  imminent  peril;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
consciences  of  men ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the 

'^  Compare  Butler* s  Mem.  of  the  Ccstholics^  toI.  iii.  p.  224 ;  Copleston  on 
liecesnfy  and  PrededinaÜon,  pp.  25,  20 ;  Motheim^s  Eccle».  Ifistory,  \6L  ii. 
p.  264. 

**  Hence  the  theory  of  indxdgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Korne 
with  perfect  consiätency,  and  againat  which  most  of  the  Protestant  argu- 
luents  are  illogicaL 

•'  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  bv 
Neander  in  hie  instruetive  account  of  the  Gnostics,  Ilistory  of  the  Church^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  121 :  '  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity.' 

^  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
the  doctrine  of  election  held  at  Geneva.  Mosheims  Eccles.  Ilistory,  voL  ii. 
p.  112.  See  also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinclair' 8  Corretp, 
vol.  ii.  p.  199  j  Coventri/'a  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari  Hid.  vol.  iv.  p.  537  ;  and 
Staüdlm,  GeacK  der  theolog.  Wisaenschaflen,  vol.  i.  p.  262  :  *ln  den  Nieder- 
landen wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehrbegrifl'  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische  Form 
gebracht.' 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  BancrofVB  Amencan 
Bevolution,  voL  i.  pp.  165,  173,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  863,  vol.  iii.  p.  213  ,• 
LyelCa  Second  Visit  to  the,  United  States,  1849,  voL  i.  p.  61 ;  and  Combe's 
Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  99,  223  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219, 
226. 
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divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  j^ — then 
it  was  that  Arminianism  became  the  cberished  doctrine 
of  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party.^  And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  foUowed, 
the  ruritans  and  Independents,  by  whoni  the  punish- 
ment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
Calvinists  :^  nor  shouldwe  forget^thatthefirstopenmove- 
ment  against  Charles  proeeeded  from  Scotland,  where 
the  principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
clearly  marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes 
a  necessary  part  of  general  mstory,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  Struck  is, 
that  Calyinism  isa  doctrinefor  the  poor,  and  Arminianism 
for  the  rieh.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
faith,  must  be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  works.  In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks 
salvation  by  the  strength  of  bis  belief;  in  the  latter  case, 
he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his  contributions.  And  aa 
those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy  have  much  power, 
always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  that  in  coun- 

^  It  is  sometiines  said  that  this  was  adrocated  by  Bancroft  aa  eaiij  as 
1588 ;  but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hallam  can  find 
no  instance  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  Cond,  Uid,  vol.  i.  p.  3901  The 
dogma,  though  new  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  great  antiquity.  See, 
on  its  origin  among  the  earlj  Chiistians^  KUmrathj  Hut,  du  Aroäy  voL  L 
p.  253. 

^  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  Pariiament 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  452,  455,  470, 
484,  487,  491,  660,  947,  1368.  On  the  decline  of  CalTinism  at  the  UniTO- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  aee  a 
curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  BoyWs  Works,  voL  v.  p.  483  ;  and  on  this  move- 
ment in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare  Yonge^s  Dimy,  pu  93»  edit 
Camden  Soc.  1848 ;   Orme^s  Life  of  Otoen,  p.  32 ;  JSarris's  Zives  of  tht 


Stuarts,  voL  i.  pp.  154-156,  voL  iL  pp.  208,  213,  214 ;  Htächmtons  Mem, 
pp.  66,  77;  HaUam's  Cotist.  Hist.  voL 
Chülinffioorth,  p.  112. 


pi).  66,  77;  Haüam's  Cotist.  Hist.  voL  L  p.  466;  Des  Maisemur's  Life  of 


'^  Kespectmg  the  Calvinism  ofthe  opponents  of  the  hing,  see  darendait 
Hebelliun,  pp.  36,  37  ;  Btdstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  8, 9 ;  BurtotCs  Diarjfy  roL  iü. 
p.  206 ;  Carlyle^s  Crmnweüy  vol.  L  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  infinence  in  the  Ilonse 
of  Commons  in  1628,  CarwOhen^s  Mist,  of  the  Church  of  England^  toL  iL 
p.  64. 
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tries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works,  the 
priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly 
ornamented,  than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper 
hand.  Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgär  calcula- 
tion,  that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  charity  upon 
ourselves,  is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our 
charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds:  a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  anjr  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  diflferent  Christian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  countries  where  the 
diflferent  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  senses,  and  >yho  delights  m  splendid  cathedrals  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against  the 
Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done 
against  any  other  Protestant  sect.^ 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic  tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic 
tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry  as  much  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love 
to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  cap- 
tivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they 
know  füll  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of 
that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own 
cottages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their 
Standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  educa- 
tion,  naturally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  which  makes 
them  unite  splendour  with  religion,  and  connect  pomp 
with  piety.  Besides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with 

»*  Heber  (Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  cxx.)  eays,  that  Calvinism  is  '  a 
System  of  all  otners  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic* 
Philip  II.,  the  great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinists,  and 
in  one  of  his  edicts  called  their  sect  *  dötestable.'  De  ThoUj  Hist.  voL  x. 
p.  706 :  compare  vol.  xi.  p.  4ö8.  To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the 
lioman  Inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in 
particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated:  ^besoudera  Calvinisten.' 
Manke,  Die  Päpste^  vol.  L  p.  211. 
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the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever  weakens 
the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence  it 
is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  ex- 
temal  worship ;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embel- 
lished  it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society 
tends  to  equality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theologi- 
cal  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic ;  while  the  more  a  so- 
ciety tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater  the  probability 
of  those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  farther, 
and  to  show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the 
sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts  f^  and  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to 
scholaxs,^  But  without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of 
this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  the 
Professors  of  the  former  religionare  more  likely  to  acquire 
nabits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  the  latter. 
And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  even 
the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are,  by  the 
verv  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the 
minds  of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellec- 
tually  more  narrowthan  their  opponents,  but  less  servile; 

^  By  way  of  illustrating  this,  I  may  mentiony  that  an  intellirait  obaerr», 
who  travelled  all  through  Gennaiiy,  remarked|  in  1780,  that  Üie  Calviniistä, 
though  lieber  than  their  opponents,  had  lese  taste  for  the  arta.  Mietbeck'i 
Travels  through  Germany,  London,  1787,  yol.  ii.  n.  240.  An  intereBtin^ 
passage ;  in  which,  however,  the  author  has  ahown  himaelf  unable  to  gen«- 
xalize  the  £act8  which  he  indicates. 

^  The  Arminianfi  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  leanung, 
narticularly  of  patristic  leaniing;  but  the  moet  piofound  tfainken  bare 
oeen  on  the  other  aide,  aa  in  the  inatancea  of  Anguatin.  Paacal,  and  Jona- 
than Edwarda.  To  theae  Calviniatic  metaphysiciana  tne  Arminian  partr 
can  oppoae  no  one  of  equal  ability ;  and  it  ia  remarkable,  that  the  Jeeuits» 
by  far  the  moat  zealous  Arminiana  in  the  Komish  Ohurch,  have  always  beeD 
celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  ao  little  attenti<m  to  the  atndj 
of  the  mind,  that,  aa  Sir  Jamea  Mackintoeh  aaya  {Diuert.  on  Ethieal  PU«ml 
p.  186),  Bumer  ia  '  the  only  Jeauit  whoae  name  haa  a  place  in  the  hiatorT  d 
abatract  philoaophy.'  And  it  ia  intereating  to  obaenre,  that  thia  aupoiaritr 
uf  thougnt  on  tne  part  of  the  Calviniata,  accompanied  by  an  infenoritr  <if 
leaming,  exiated  from  the  beginnin«^ ;  for  Neander  {Hidory  of  the  C%MrcK 
Tol.  iv.  p.  299)  remarka,  that  Pelagiua  '  waa  not  poeaeaaed  of  the  profiwnd 
apeculative  apirit  which  we  find  in  Auguatin,'  but  that  *  in  leaming  he  w» 
Aoguatin'a  auperior/ 
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their  views,  though  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are 
more  independent;  they  are  less  attached  to  antiquity, 
and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which  the  Ar- 
minian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  reli- 
gion  are  led  by  Cal  vinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;*^ 
a  theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  preg- 
nant  with  great  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any 
other  System  to  develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves 
that  clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
the  highest  point  the  human  understAndin^  can  reach. 
These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which 
took  place  in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth 
Century.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentiaUy  Calvinistic,*^ 
those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by  which  Calvinism 
is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inquisitive,  democratic, 
and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has  always  accompanied 
that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  originated 
with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ;^  that  it  was  intro- 
duced  into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV,  p  that  it  was  forcibly 

«1  '  A  philoBopliical  necessity.  groundod  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge,  has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or 
lese  rindly,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  ceotuiy.'  MoreiP»  Specu^ 
lative  I^kÜoaophy  of  Ewopej  1846^  vol.  i.  p.  866.  Indeed;  this  tendency  is 
so  natuialy  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely 
like  it,  laid  down  by  Augustin.  See  the  interesting  extracts  in  Netmdera 
Mist,  ofthe  Church^  vol.  vi.  pp.  424^  425;  where,  however,  aloophole  is  left 
to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  events  of  superintendence. 

^'  '  The  five  prindpal  tenets  of  Jansenisn),  which  amount  in  fact  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin.'  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  L  p.  320 ;  and  see  the  re* 
marks  of  Mackintosh  in  his  Memoir»,  yoL  i  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits^ 
'Paulus  genuit  Augustinum,  Augustinus  CalYinum,  Calvinus  Jansenium, 
Jansenius  Sancryanum,  Sanciyanus  Amaldum  et  fratres  ejus.'  Des  Biauxy 
Hirtoriettea,  yoL  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Compare  HußHus  de  Itebna  ad  eum  pertinet^ 
tibu$,y.  64:  *  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex  Calvinianis  fontibus  derivasse.' 
^**  Jansenius  was  bom  in  a  yiUage  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  Utrecht. 

^  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superfidally  related  by 
Duvemet  {Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  ^p.  170-175^ ;  but  the  reader  will  find 
a  contemporary  and  highly  characterisüc  account  m  Mim.  de  IfotteviUe,  toL 
ii.  pp.  224-22i .    The  connexion  betweea  it  and  the  spirit  of  Insubordination 
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repressed  in  his  arbitrary  reign ;«  and  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  it  again  arose,  as  the 
natural  product  of  a  State  of  society  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground, 
even  in  the  Sorbonne  ;^  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century,  they  had  organized  a  powerful  party  in 
the  French  parliament.*^  About  the  same  period,  tneir 
influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  executive  govem- 
ment,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Machault, 
who  held  the  important  post  of  controller-general,  was 
known  to  favour  their  opinions  ;*®  and  a  few  years  after 
his  retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs ; 
a  man  of  considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly 
protected.^^  Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by 
Laverdy,  Controller- general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray, 
Controller  of  finances  in  1769.^^  The  procureur-general, 
Gilbert  des  Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist  f^  so  also  was  one 
of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  f^  and  so  was  the  advocate- 
general  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  ;^^  and  so  too  was 

-waa  remarked  at  the  time ;  and  Des  K^aux,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  mentions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  *  ^toit  Tenue  du 
Jans^nisme.'  Historiette»,  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  \^^j 
*  11  80  trouvoit  que  tous  ceux  qui  ^toient  de  cette  opinion  n  aimoient  pas  le 
gouvemement  präsent  de  Tätat.'    Minu  d*Omer  Tmon,  toI.  iL  pp.  280, 2^1. 

**  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIV.  personallj,  says,  *  Jans^nisme,  Thorrpur 
du  roL'  Mhn,  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Gompare  Ducios,  Mim.  Seeräf^ 
vol.  i.  p.  112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  aTowed 
ground  of  his  Opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1713.  Leürm  mfdUft 
de  MaintenoHf  \oL  ii.  pp.  396,  406 ;  and  see  further  voL  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

^  '  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIV,  fut  janfi^niste  soos  le  rfigent, 
et  touiours  divis^e.*    Duvemet,  Ilid.  de  la  Sorbonne,  toI.  ii.  p.  225. 

*^  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Plaiis,  see 
Tocqueviüe,  B^gne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  p.  176;  FUutm^ 
Difiomatisy  vol.  vi.  p.  486 ;  MSm,  de  Georgel,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mhn.  de  BiMÜUy 
vol.  i.  p.  67  ;  Falmer^s  Treatiae  ofi  the  Chwrchj  vol.  L  pp.  827,  328, 

**  Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 

^0  Soulavie,  Bkgne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  31, 146. 

*<^  Tocqueviüe,  E^gne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  885 ;  (Eueres  de  Voäaire, 
vol.  liv.  p.  275  j  MStn,  de  Georgel,  voL  i.  pp.  49-51. 

*^  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  90. 

"  LacreleUe,  XVIir  Si^cle,  vol.  ü.  p.  119j  Lavailee,  voL  ÜL  p.  477. 

*»  Mem,  de  Georgel,  voL  i.  p.  Ö7* 
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Camus,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy.**  Turgot, 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have 
embraced  the  same  opinions;*^  while  Necker,  who  on 
two  different  occasions  possessed  almost  supreme  power, 
was  notoriously  a  rigid  Calvinist.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Rousseau,  to  whom 
a  large  share  in  causing  the  Revolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  bom  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from 
that  great  nursery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  State  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground, 
They  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
st^tesmen  were  sceptics,  and  theologians  were  Calvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1 7  5  7,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  the  in- 
stigators  of  the  act.^^  This  we  now  know  to  be  false ;  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  State  of 
the  populär  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits 
was  fixed.  In  April  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  con- 
stitutions  to  be  laid  before  them/^  In  August,  they  were 
forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  Colleges  were  closed, 
and  a  numberof  their  mostcelebrated  works  were  publicly 
bumed  by  the  common  hangman.^^  Finally,  in  1762, 
another  edict  appeared,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
demned  without  even  being  heard  in  their  own  defence  f^ 
their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  se- 
cularized;  they  weredeclared  '  unfitto  be  admitted  into 

**  La  FayetUf  M4m,  voL  iL  p.  63 ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  p.  164 ;  Georgd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

^'  SÖulavie,  Bkgne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

^  '  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgär  as  promoters  of  that  attempt.' 
lütter  from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correspond.  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
Compare  Campan,  M^m,  de  Marie  AnUmette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  10,  21  j  Simumdi, 
Biet,  des  Frarun.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  111,  227. 

»7  LavdUe,  Mist»  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

'^  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Drang,  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

'^  '  Sans  que  les  accus^  eussent  ^t^  entendus.'  LavaUSe,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 
'  Pas  un  sem  n'a  4t6  entendu  dans  leur  cause.'  Barruel  sur  mist.  du  Jaco- 
hinisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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a  well-goyemed  country,*  and  their  Institute  and  society 
were  formally  abolished/ö 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long 
the  terror  of  the  world,  feil  before  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  pretext  which  was  alleged  to  justify  the  examina- 
tion  of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  slight,  that  no  former 
govemmentwould  havelistened  to  it  for  asingle  moment. 
5:hi8  immense  spiritual  corporation  wag  a^tuaUy  tried  by 
a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile  transaction, 
and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  !*^ 
The  most  important  body  in  the  CathoUc  church,  the  spi- 
ritual leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and 
the  confessoPS  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
sued  in  their  coUective  capacity,forthe  fraudulentrepudi- 
ation  of  a  common  debt  !^^  So  marked  was  the  predis- 
Position  of  affairs,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  arts  by 
whrchthepopularmindiBcommonlyinflamed.  Theduo« 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  they  bad 
plotted  against  the  State ;  nor  that  they  had  corrupCed 
the  public  morals ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  leli- 
gion.  These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
in  the  seventeenth  Century^  and  which  suited  the  genius 
of  that  age«  But  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  all  that  was 
required  was  some  trifiing  accident,  that  might  serve  as 
a  pretence  to  justify  what  the  nation  had  already  deter- 
mined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great  event  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,^  is  to 
confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  which 

«0  LavaüSe,  iii.  p.  477;  Hassan,  yi.  pp.  604,  505;  Sismtmdi,  xxix.  p.  2SI; 
and  the  letten  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  lie  wtm  in  Pwis  «t  tke 
time,  gives  »ther  an  incomplete  accounL  MSm.  de  Diderci,  toL  iL  pp.  127, 
130-132. 

•^  Itassan,  Hid.  de  la  Diplomatie,  rol.  vi.  pp.  486-4S8. 

^  '  Enfin  ÜB  fiirent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  ent  F^taiiBe- 
ment  et  la  joie  de  voir  les  j^suites  amen^  deyant  liii  comme  de  Tils  Imumio^ 
routiers.'  LacreteUej  XVIII'  8&de,  toI.  ii.  p.  262.  '  Conderaned  in  Fnace 
as  fraudulent  traden.'  Schtoeter^B  Eiyhteenth  Century,  toI.  !▼.  p.  461. 

^  Serend  writen  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuita  to  the  ezcftions 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
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the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eycs  of  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuitswas^that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and 
that  by  defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments, 
they  obstructed  the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  age  swept  them  from  its  path. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abolition :  a  cause  not 
likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers,  who,  under  the 
guise  of  historians,  are  only  coUectors  of  the  prattle  and 
gossip  of  courts ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
ministers,  and  in  the  Councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing remaining  whichcould  save  the  French  churchfrom 
immediate  destruction^^  The  old  theological  spirit  had 
been  for  some  time  declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffer- 
ing  from  their  own  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  them.  The  advance  of  knowledge  was  pro- 
ducing  in  France  the  same  results  as  those  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  England;  and  the  increasing  attractions 
of  science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a  pre- 
ceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Spiritual  profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which 
the  French  clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying 
away,  and  there  were  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those 
great  orators,  at  whose  bidding  the  temples  had  formerly 
been  fiUed.^^  MassiUon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated 
race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and  the  magic  of 
whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand.  He 
died  in  1742 ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed 
no  eminent  menof  anykind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators, 
nor  writers.®^     Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility 

^  ChoiBeul  iB  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits :  '  leur  ^ducation  d^- 
truite,  tousles  autres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d'eux-mSmes/  Barruely  Hist, 
du  Jacobmümef  Tol.  i.  p.  63. 

^  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  con- 
venta  were  become  bo  empty,  as  to  '  appear  like  abandoned  theatrea  destined 
to  destniction;'  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  dif- 
ferent  State  of  thinffs.  Wa^tMs  LeUers,  vol.  v.  p.  310,  edit.  1840. 

**  '  So  low  had  uie  talents  of  the  once  illustnous  church  of  France  fallen, 
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of  their  recovering  their  lost  position.  While  societv 
was  advancing,  they  were  receding.  All  the  sources  of 
their  power  were  dried  up.  They  had  no  acti ve  leaders ; 
they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  govemment ;  they  had 
forfeited  the  respect  of  the  people ;  they  had  become  a 
mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.^" 

It  does,  at  ürst  sight,  seem  stränge  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impa- 
nity  in  public  affairs.^®  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this 
temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  owing 
to  that  movement  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  bv 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  changed  the  ground  of  its  at- 
tack,  and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses, 
neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which 
its  attention  had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was, 
that  in  France  the  govemment  enforced  a  policy  which 
the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated,  but  respecting 
whicn  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  The  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the  State, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they  slackened  their 
Opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeds 


that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  when  ChristianitT  itself 
assailed,  not  one  champion  of  note  appeaied  in  its  ranks;  and  when  the  oon- 
Tocation  of  the  clergy,  in  1770,  puhlished  their  famous  anathema  against 
the  dangers  of  unbelief,  and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  esaa^  in  defimce  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  productions  called  forth  were  so  deepicable  that  thej 
sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  religion.'   Alüon*s  Hid,  of  iurcpej  voL  L  pp. 

180,  181. 

«'  In  1766,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler:  'I  twrell^d 
to  Paris  through  Lille  and  Cambray  in  their  public  voitures,  and  was  greatlr 
scandaüzed  and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserred  diarespeet,  both  of  th« 
trading  and  military  people,  for  their  clergy  and  reli^oua  establishment 
When  I  got  to  Pans,  it  was  much  worse/  Eüüb  Onpmal  Ldteny  seoasd 
series,  voL  iv.  p.  486.  See  also  Walpok's  Letters  to  Lady  Oucry^  toL  iL  p. 
518,  edit.  1848 ;  and  the  complaint  made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  X^mr, 
Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  113. 

^  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  BeToh- 
tion  occurred,  was  estimated  at  80,000,(XX)£  English  money,  bringing  in  a 
yearly  revenue  of  ^  somewhat  under  76,000,000  firancs.'  AUaon'B  JBvrope,  toL  i 
p.  183,  voL  ii.  p.  20,  toI.  xiv.  pp.  122,  12a 
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they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  State  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical 
opinions  which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as 
the  paradoxes  of  designing  men,  were  now  taken  up  and 
put  into  execution  by  Senators  and  ministers.  The 
rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  principles  which  had 
hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and  thus  it 
happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before 
been  suggested  by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church :  since,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Century,  the  clergy  were  principally 
assailed  by  the  literature,  and  not  by  the  govemment ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Century,  by  the  government,  and  not 
by  the  literature.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  Sin- 
gular transition  have  been  already  stated,  and  I  hope 
clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  now 
purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that 
a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other 
branches  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  whUe  in  the  first  period 
attention  was  chieny  directedtowards  mental  phenomena, 
it  was  in  the  secona  period  more  directed  towards  physi« 
cal  phenomena.  From  this,  the  political  movement  received 
a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the  French  intellect, 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  internal  tö  the  external,  and  concentrating 
attention  upon  their  material  ratherthan  upon  their  spiri« 
tual  wants,  tumed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of 
the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what 
comes  from  without  to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus 
to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of  mind,  there  will 
also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  Institution  which 
hampers  our  opimons  is  less  hurtful  than  one  which  con- 
trols  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who  reject 
\  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
r       extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.     Men  who 

VOL.  I.  3  E 
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deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  will  take  no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross 
and  formal  worship  obscures  those  sublime  doctrines.  All 
the  idolatrv,  aU  the  ceremonials,  aU  the  pomp,  aU  the  dog^ 
mas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  religion  is  retarded, 
will  give  them  no  disquietuae,  because  they  consider  the 
opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  faise  with  those 
that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental  truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  super* 
stitions  which  darken  the  truths  ?   Such  a  generation,  so 
farfromattacking  ecclesiasticalusurpations,  would  rather 
look  on  the  clergy  as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  Igno- 
rant and  control  the  vulgär.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely 
hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic.  But  if 
that  should  occur,  which  a  Century  ago  occurredin  France ; 
if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great  energy,  and  actuated 
by  the  feelings  1  have  described,  were  to  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism,  — they  would  direct 
against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they  would  act 
with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing  that 
their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

^  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those 
atheistical  opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at 
which  they  appeared,  fiiUy  corroborates  what  I  have  just 
Said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century.  The  first  great  work  in  which 
they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated  Ency- 
clopaedia,  published  in  1751.®^  Before  that  time  such 
degrading  opinions,  though  occasionally  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability ;  nor  could  they  in  the 

.  preceding  State  of  society  have  made  much  impression 

^  M.  Barante  (lAtUraiure  Fran^aise  au  XVIII*  Sude,  p.  9i)  atys,  *  On 
arriva  bientot  a  tout  nier ;  däja  rincr^ulitä  avait  rejet^  les  preuves  diTxae« 


de  la  r^Y^lation,  et  avait  abjur^  les  devoirs  et  les  Souvenirs  chi^tiens;  ob 
vit  alo»  Tath^isme  lever  im  front  plus  hardi^  et 
ment  reliffieux  ^tait  une  rSverie  et  un  d^ 
Täpoque  de  Tljicyclop^ie  que  datent  ] 
express^ment  profess^.    Bb  furent  peu 


^ ^  __  proclamer  qne  tout  aenti- 

ment  reliffieux  ^tait  une  rSverie  et  un  d^rdre  deVesprit  humain.  (TeBt  dd 
Täpoque  de  TEjicyclop^ie  que  datent  les  Berits  oü  cette  opinion  est  la  plus 
express^ment  profess^.    Hb  furent  peu  imit^s/    This  last  sentenoe  is  em>- 


neouS|  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  they  afifected  every  department  of  French  litera- 
ture.  ßetween  1758  and  1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
gained  ground;^^  and  in  1770  was  published  the  famous 
work,  called  the  System  of  Nature ;  the  success,  and,  un- 
happUy,  the  ability  of  which,  makes  its  appearance  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its  popularity 
was  immense  ;^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so  clearly 
and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  eamed  for  it  the 
name  of  the  coae  of  atheism.^^  Five  years  later,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now 
become  the  prevailing  opinion.^^  This,  like  all  similar 
assertions,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration ;  but  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  who- 
ever  has  studiea  the  mental  habits  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior 
classof  writers,Damilaville,Deleyre,  Mar^chal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supportersof  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  blots  out  from  the  raind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts 

70  'Dans  iin  Intervalle  de  douze  azm^es,  de  1758  k  1770,  la  litt^rature 
fTan9ai6e  fut  souill^e  par  un  grand  nombre  d'ouvrages  oü  rath^isme  ^toit 
ouvertement  profess^.'    Lacretdle,  XVIII'  Sübcle,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

^^  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diiTusion  among  all  classes, 
and  sajs  it  was  read  by  'des  savante,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes.'  Dict, 
Philos.  arücle  Dieu,  section  iv.,  in  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  366 : 
see  also  vol.  Ixvü  p.  260 ;  Longchamp  et  Wagnikre,  Mitn,  wr  Voltaire,  vol.  i. 
pp.  18,  334 ;  Lettrea  inSdites  de  Voltaire,  voL  ii.  pp.  210,  216  -,  and  a  letter 
from  him  in  Correapond.  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Compare  Tetmemarm, 
Getch,  der  Philos,  vol.  xi.  p.  320 :  '  mit  ungetheiltem  Beifalle  aufgenonmien 
worden  und  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat.' 

^  '  Le  Code  monstrueux  d'ath^isme.'  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  p.  88. 
Morellet,  who  in  such  mattera  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  '  Le 
^stime  de  la  Nature,  surtout,  est  un  cat^chisme  d'ath^isme  complet'  M4m, 
de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Stäudlin  (  Gesch,  der  theohg,  Wieeetiacnaflen,  vol.  ii. 
p.  440)  calls  it '  em  System  des  entschiedenen  Atheismus : '  wlule  Tenne* 
mann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best  account  of  it  1  have  met  with^  says, 
'  Es  machte  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiges  Aufsehen,  und  ist  fast  immer 
als  das  Handbuch  des  Athebmus  betrachtet  worden.'  Geech.  der  Philos, 
vol.  xi.  p.  349. 

^'  '  Le  monstrueux  athäisme  est  devenu  l'opinion  dominante.'  Soulavief 
Plague  de  Louis  XVI^  vol.  üi.  p.  16:  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a 
deputation,  '  muni  des  pouvoirs  de  Tassembl^  g^^rale  du  clerg6,  in  Sep-> 
tember  1776. 

3b  2 
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of  his  own  immortality.^^  And,  stränge  to  say,  several 
even  of  the  higher  intellects  were  unable  toescape  thecon- 
tagion.  Atheism  was  openly  advocated  by  Condorcet,  by 
D' Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv^tius,by  Lalande,by  La- 
place,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  Laml)ert.'^  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  did  all  this  harmonize  witb  the  general  tem- 
per,  that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  ooun- 
tries,  and  in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular 
error,  an  eccentric  taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were 
willing  to  conceal.  In  1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of 
Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of  the  most  celebrated  French* 
men  then  residing  in  Paris.  The  great  Scotchman,  who 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  took  occa- 
sion  to  raise  an  argumentasto  the  existenceof  an  atheist, 
properly  so  called ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  with  one.  ^  You  have  been  somewhat 
unfortunate,'  replied  Holbach;  'but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them/^* 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that 
immense  movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  the  French  intellect  was  with- 
drawn  from  the  study  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated 
upon  that  of  the  extemal  world.  Of  this  tendency,  we 
find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hei- 
v^tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  which  France  produced  at  this  period. 

'*  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  x.  pp.  471,  669,  vol.  xxvii.  jp.  8,  vol.  xxx.  p.  542 ;  Jf^m. 
de  Br%s9oty  vol.  i.  p.  »306 ;  Tocqueviüey  Bkgne  de  Louie  XV,  vol.  iL  p.  77. 
'^^  Mem,  of  Maäet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  60;  Soutavie,  Bkgne  de  Lom$  XVI, 


vol.  V.  p.  12/ :  Barruely  Jfid,  du  Jacobm,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  136,  235,  voL  iL 
p.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  200 ;  Life  ofBofniUy,  voL  i.  pp.  46,  146 ;  Stäudlm,  Tkeotog, 
fV%$8eMchafteny  voL  iL  p.  440 ;  Oeorgd,  Mim,  voL  iL  pp.  260,  860;  Grimm^ 
Correepond,  vol.  zv. jp.  87  ;  MSm,  de  MoreUet,  voL  L  p.  ISO;  Leptm^  Vit  dt 
Voltaire,  p.  360;  Tennemafm,  GetcK,  der  Philo8,  vd.  xL  p.  360;  Mumi 
Pathoy,  Fttf  €fe  i^MMMMitf,  voL  ii.  pp.  177, 207 ;  Mhn.de  GMSm,  voL  ▼.  p.  ISO] 
Ifitchcock'e  Geol.  p.  263 ;  Mäm,  dEpnuty,  voL  ii.  pp.  63,  66,  7a 


p.  96) :  '  their  avowed  doctrine  ii  atheirai. 
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It  was  published  in  1758;^^  and,  although  it  bears  the 
title  of  an  essav  on  '  the  Mind/  it  does  not  contain  a 
Single  passage  from  which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  has  any 
existence»  In  this  work,  which,  during  fifty  years,  was 
the  Code  of  French  morals,  principles  are  laid  down 
which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that  athe- 
ism  bears  to  theology,  Helv^tius,  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  is  the  result 
of  a  difference  in  their  extemal  form ;  and  that  if,  for 
example,  our  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  hands  and 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse's  foot,  we 
should  have  always  remained  Wanderers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  Ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 
having  no  other  concem  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild- 
beasts,  and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food.^^ 
That  the  structure  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our 
boasted  superiority,  becomes  evident,  when  we  consider 
that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of  two  facul- 
ties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all  other  animals ; 
namely,  thefaculty  of  receiving  impressionsfrom  extemal 
objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  receivedJ^  From  this,  says  Helv^tius,  it 
follows,  that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as 
those  of  all  other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory 
would  be  useless,  if  it  were  not  for  those  extemal  pecu- 
liarities  by  which  we  are  eminently  distinguished,  and  to 
which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is  most  valuable.®^  These 
positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  all  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory  being 

'^  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xx.  p.  29. 

^*  *  Si  la  natuie,  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexibles^  eüt  terminö  nos 

EoignetB  par  un  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  les  hommes.  sana  art^  sans 
abitationsi  Bans  defense  contie  les  animaux,  tout  occup^s  du  aoin  de  pour- 
voir  k  leur  nourriture  et  d'äviter  les  betes  föroces^e  fussent  encore  errant» 
dana  les  forSts  comme  des  troupeaux  fugitifii  P'  Mdvitiu&  de  FE^frü,  toL  L 
p.  2.  Had  Helvätius  ever  read  the  attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras 
for  asaerting  that  Siä  t6  x^^P^C  'x'^*'«  ippovifjulitrarop  tlvai  rdv  (wwv  röv 
dvOputnov  ?     Cuehocrth,  Int^ed,  Sytt,  vol.  ÜL  p.  Sil. 

«  De  TEeprity  vol.  i.  p.  2.  «o  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility,**  and 
judgment  being  only  a  seusation,^  all  notions  of  duty  and 
of  virtue  must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  seuses ; 
in  other  words,by  the  gross  amountof  physical  enjoyment 
to  which  they  give  rise.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral 
philosophy .  To  take  any  other  view,  is  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expressions,  which  have 
no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men. 
Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of  our 
passions ;  and  our  passious  are  caused  by  our  physical 
sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sen- 
sibility men  owed  pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  the  feeling  of 
their own  interests,  and  hence  the  desireof  living  together 
in  societies.  Being  assembled  in  society,  there  grew  up 
the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since,  without  it,  society 
could  not  hold  together;  and,  as  actions  are  only  just  or 
unjust  in  proportion  as^  they  minister  to  this  general  in- 
terest, a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  dis- 
criminated  from  injustice.^  With  the  same  inflexible 
spirit,  and  with  great  fuUness  of  Illustration,  Helvetius 
examines  the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate 
human  actions.  Thus,  he  says  that  both  anibition  and 
friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  sensibility. 
Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will  give,  or 

8^  '  En  effet  la  memoire  ne  peut  Stre  qu'un  des  organes  de  la  senaßnlitt 
pliysique.'  vol.  i.  p.  6.  Cnmpare  what  M.  Lepelletier  eajB  on  thisy  in  kii 
I*hy9iologie  MSdicale,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

^'  <  D'oa  je  condas  que  tout  jugement  n'est  qu'nne  Sensation.'  2>r  TEtjprüj 
vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  ^juger,  comme  je  Tai  ddja  prouT^,  n'est  proprement  que  audiv' 
p.  41. 

^  '  N^  sensible  k  la  doulenr  et  au  plaisir,  c'est  ä  la  sensibility  pbräqne 
que  rhomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  a  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  tons  aea  Tioes  et 
toutes  ses  yertus.'     loid,  vol.  ii.  p.  53  \  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

^  ^  Une  fois  parvenu  a  cette  T^rit^,  je  d^couvre  facilenient  la  aomoe  des 
yertus  bumaines ;  je  vois  que  sans  la  sensibility  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaiar 
pbysique,  les  bommes,  sans  d^irs,  sans  passions^  ^alement  IndifiRSrants  i 
toxxiy  n^eussent  point  connu  d'int^ret  personnel ;  que  sans  intdret  penoniMl 
ils  ne  se  fussent  point  rassembl^s  en  soci^t^,  n'eussent  point  fait  entr  eox  de 
Conventions,  qu'il  n'y  eöt  point  eu  d'ipt^r^t  g^n^ral,  par  oons^uent  point 
d*actions  justes  ou  injustes ;  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  pbysique  et  Tintävt 
personnel  ont  ^t^  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.'    Und,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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eise  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  plea- 
sures.^  As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
OUT  pleasures  or  mitigate  pur  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  ob- 
ject  that  a  man  longa  to  hold  communion  withhisfriend.^ 
Beyond  this,  life  has  nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  goodness,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  eviU^  The  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  chüd,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness ;  she  moums  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  from 
her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fiU  up.^  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices, 
are  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise 
of  them.*^  This  is  tne  great  mover  and  originator  of  all. 
Every  thing  that  we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are, 
we  owe  to  the  external  world ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught 
eise  except  what  he  is  made  by  the  objects  which  Sur- 
round him.^ 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have 
stated  at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of 
the  clue  they  fumish  to  the  movementsof  a  most  remark- 
able  age.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  they  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tendencies,  that  they  not  only  quickly  ob- 
tainedfor  their  author  a  vast  European  reputation,^^but, 
during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase  in  influ- 
ence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 
sway.^^   As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so 

"  De  r Esprit,  vol.  ii.  pjo.  19, 20,  80, 34, 293, 294, 318.  Compare  Epicurus, 
in  Dioff.  Laiert.  de  Vit,  Thilos,  IIb.  x.  seg.  120,  yol.  i.  p.  654. 

^  De  TEeprüy  voL  ii.  p.  46.  He  sums  up :  '  il  s^ensuit  que  Tamitiä,  ainsi 
que  ravarice,  Torgueil,  rambition  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teifet  imm^at 
de  la  sensibilit^  pnypique.' 

^^  '  n  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le 
mal  pour  le  maL'    Ihid,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

"  Ihid,  voL  ii.  p.  249.  ^  Und,  voL  ii.  p.  68. 

^  '  Nous  sommes  uniquement  ce  que  nous  fönt  les  objets  qui  nous  en- 
Tironnent'    Und,  vol.  iL  p.  306. 

'^  Saint  Surin,  a  zealous  Opponent  of  Helv^tius,  admits  that  *  les  Strängen 
les  plus  ^miuents  par  leurs  dignit^  ou  par  leurs  lumi^res,  ddsiraient  d'etre 
introduits  cbez  un  pbilosopbe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  TEurope.' 
Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xx.  p.  38. 

^  Brisaot  (Mänunree,  vol.  i.  p.  339)  says^  that  in  1776,  'le  systömo 
d'Helvötius  avait  alors  la  plus  grande  vogue.'    Turgot,  who  wrote  againat 
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also  was  it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted. 
Madame  Dudeffand,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst 
of  French  society,  and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
of  her  time,  has  expressed  this  with  great  happiness. 
The  work  of  Helv^tius,  she  says,  is  populär,  since  he  is 
the  man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  secret.^ 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv^tios, 
his  vie WS,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  be* 
tween  them  and  the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet, 
but  dimly  perceived.  To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  in- 
ter  val  of  time,  can  examine  the  question  with  the  resources 
of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious  how  such  a  System 
met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the  exponent  and 
the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv^tius  must  have  earried  with 
him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of 
those  times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours, 
and  only  four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work 
appeared  in  France,  which,  though  displaying  greater 
ability,  and  possessing  a  higher  influence  than  that  of 
Helvetius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  exactly  the  same 
direction.  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical  treatise  by 
Condillac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  eighteenth  Century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that, 
without  some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  the  nature  of  those  complicated  movements 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about, 

it,  complains  that  it  was  praised  *  Kvec  une  florte  de  fureur '  (€Ewre$  dt 
Turgotf  toL  ix.  p.  207) ;  and  Geoiffel  {MSmoires,  toL  iL  p.  256)  aaya,  '  oe 
livre,  ^rit  avec  im  style  plein  de  cnaleur  et  d'imagea,  ae  trouyoit  aar  toates 
les  toilettes.* 

**  *  D'ailleun  le  ridde  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  rouTtage  d*HelT^tiiu^ 
et  on  prete  k  Mme.  Dudeffand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  "  C'est  un  homme  qm 
a  dit  le  Beeret  de  tout  le  monde." '  Cougm,  Hut,  de  la  Pküot.  L  a^rie,  <m. 
iii.  ]^.  201.  Compare  Corresp.  dt  Dudeffand^  vol.  L  p.  xxii. ;  and  a  simüir 
sentiment  in  Mim,  de  BoUmd,  voL  i.  p.  104.  The  rektion  of  Hely^tiiu'ft 
work  to  the  prevailing  philoeophy  is  noticed  in  VomU^B  i^ltZot.  Pm.  toL  üL 
pp.  791,  792,  voL  v.  pp.  744, 746. 
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In  1754,^  CondiUac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the 
blas  with  which  it  was  written.  Although  this  profound 
thinker  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  although  he  is  pronounced 
by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to  be  the  only  metaphy- 
sician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth  Century,^* 
still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  those 
tendencies  towards  the  extemal  which  govemed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a 
*  Treatise  on  Sensations  ;'^^  and  in  it  he  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  every  thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  Sensa- 
tion ;  by  which  he  means  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine,  however, 
the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is, 
merely  to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy 
and  the  general  temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  anything  like  a  critical  examina- 
tion  of  this  celebrated  book,  I  will  simply  bring  together 
the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.^^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac 
was  originaUy  drawn,  were  contained  in  t&e  great  work 
published  by  Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time. 
But  though  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was  bor- 
rowed  from  the  English  philosopher,  there  was  one  very 

•*  Biog.  Univ,  voL  ix.  p.  309. 

^  'Condillac  est  le  mätaphysicien  fran^ais  du  xyiii*  aiöcle.'  Caugin, 
Hiat.  de  la  Phüo»,  I.  s^rie,  voL  üi.  jp.  83. 

^  'Trait^  des  Sensatdons/  which^  as  M.  Cousin  sam  is^  'sans  com- 
paraiflon^  le  chef-d^oBuyre  de  CondiUac.'  Hitt,  de  la  PhUos,  TL  sdrio;  toI.  iL 
p.  77. 

^  On  tbe  immense  influenae  of  Condillac,  compare  Benouard^  Htd.  de  la 
MSdecme,  vol.  ii.  p.  355 ;  Cuvier,  ElogeSy  vol.  iii.  p.  387 ;  Brousaaü,  Coiur$ 
de  Phrenologie,  pp.  45,  68-71,  829 ;  Pmd,  AliSn.  Mentale,  p.  ^ :  Brownes 
Pkäoi,  ofthe  Mtnd,  p.  212. 
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important  point  in  which  the  disciple  differed  from  his 
master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now  takincf. 
Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate 
existence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained 
that  by  means  of  that  power  the  products  of  Sensation 
became  available.^®  Condillac,  moved  by  the  prevailinc; 
temper  of  bis  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  dbtinc- 
tion.  He,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  jealous  of 
any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of  the  internal, 
and  weakened  that  of  the  extemal.  He,  therefore,  alto- 
gether  rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our 
ideas ;  and  thispartly  becauseit  isbutthechannel  throagh 
which  ideas  run  from  the  senses,  and  partly  beeause  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  Sensation. ^^  Therefore,  according  to 
him,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  cur  con- 
tact  with  nature  supplies  us  with  ideas.  For  in  this 
scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused  by  the 
Operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  band  of  the 
Deity ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.^^  By  con- 
sidering  how  our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can  alone 
remove  these  obscurities.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attention 
we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  Sensation  which 

*"  WLether  or  not  Locke  held  that  leflection  is  an  independent  as  wdl 
as  a  separate  faculty,  is  uncertain }  beeause  passages  could  be  quoted  from 
his  wntings  to  prove  either  the  affinnative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  WheweU 
justly  remarksy  tnat  Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  '  allow  kis  di»- 
dples  to  make  of  his  doctrines  what  they  please/  Sidory  of  Mor^  PU- 
loBopky,  1852,  p.  71. 

^  '  Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id^es^  les  sens  et  la  rßflexiotL  D 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n'en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  paiceque  la  röflexiofn  n^est 
dans  sons  principe  qne  la  Sensation  mßme,  soit  paicequ^elle  est  moins  Is 
source  des  id^es,  <^ue  le  canal  par  lequel  eUes  d^coulent  des  sens.'  CondWmr^ 
TraiU  des  SetuaUoiu,  p.  13 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  Sen- 
sation becomes  reflection ;  and  the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  '  que  toates  not 
connoissances  viennent  des  sens,  et  particuHärement  du  toucher.' 

^^  He  says  of  Mallebranche  {TraitS  des  Sensations,  p.  312),  'ne  pouTUt 
comprendre  oomment  nous  formerions  nous-mSmee  ces  jugemens,  il  ks 
attrioue  k  Dieu ;  manidre  de  raisonner  fort  oommode,  et  presque  tonjonzs  U 
rsssource  des  philosophes.' 
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that  object  excites  ;^^^  and  what  we  call  abstract  ideas  are 
merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.^^  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them ; 
so  that  comparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is 
rather  the  attention  itself.^^^  This  at  once  gives  us  the 
faculty  of  judging,  because  directly  we  institute  a  com- 
parison, we  do  of  necessity  fonn  a  judgment.^^  Thus, 
too,  memory  is  a  transformed  Sensation  ;^^^  while  the 
imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  ap- 
pear  to  be  present.^^  The  impressions  we  receivefrom 
the  extemal  world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our 
f  aculties,  but  being  the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  föllows,  says 
Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginning  of  all ; 
that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our  knowledge ;  that 
we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  the 
work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.^^^ 

It  is  so  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these 
views,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result 
otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  department  of  knowledge,  can  only 

^^^  'Mais  k  peine  j'arrete  la  vue  sur  im  objet^  que  les  seuBatioiis  par- 
ticuli^res  que  j  en  re^ois  sont  rattention  meme  que  je  lui  donne.'  TVai^ 
des  Sensattons,  p.  16. 

'<^  '  Ne  sont  que  diff^rentes  mani^s  d'Stre  attentif.'  p.  122. 

109  <  j)^  qu'^  y  3  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison ;  car  ^tre  attentif 
k  deux  id^es  ou  les  compareri  c^est  la  m^me  chose.*  p.  17. 

104  ( p^  qu'ii  j  a  comparaison,  il  j  a  jugement.'  p.  65. 
n  105  <  La  memoire  n'est  donc  que  la  Sensation  tranaform^e.'  p.  17.    Com- 
pare p.  61. 

IM  L'imagination  est  la  memoire  mSme,  parvenue  k  toute  la  yivacit^ 
dont  eile  est  susceptible.'  p.  78.  *  Cr  j*ai  appel^  imagination  cette  mtooiie 
vive,  qui  ÜEut  paroitre  pr^nt  ce  qui  est  absent'  p.  245. 

^^  '  II  T^ulte  de  cette  v^rit^,  que  la  nature  conmience  tout  en  nous : 
aussi  ai-je  d^montrd  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos 
connoiflsances  sont  umquement  son  ouvraffe,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons 
que  d'aprös  ses  le9on8,  et  que  tout  l'art  de  raisonner  consiste  k  continuer 
comme  eile  nous  a  fait  conmiencer.'  p.  178. 
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surprise  those  who,  being  led  by  tbeir  habits  of  mind  to 
study  history  in  its  separate  fragments,  have  not  accus- 
tomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole,  and 
who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerfnl 
than  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time 
and  detennines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  this  idea  was, 
the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was  this 
dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  men  from  the  church  to  the  State ;  which  was  seen 
in  Helv^tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  moralists, 
and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians.  It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increas- 
ing,  if  I  m&y  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of 
her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pursuits  which  had 
been  populär  in  the  preceding  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were  made  to  every 
brauch  of  physical  science,  that  more  newtruths  conoem- 
ing  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century  than  during  all 
the  previous  periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these 
discoveries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the 
general  piuposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  another 
place ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  the  most  prominent, 
in  Order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may 
say,  that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the 
Operations  of  nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  and  gal- 
vanic  phenomena.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  French,  for 
the  first  time,now  exerted  themselves  with  signal  success. 
In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  for  sub- 
sequent induction  coUected  with  indefatigable  industry, 
but  before  that  generationpassed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were 
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worked  out  by  Prevost,^^  those  of  its  conduction  were 
established  by  Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
employed  himself  in  raising  thermotics  to  a  science  by 
the  deductive  application  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal  theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name.^^^  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to  notice, 
during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  foUowed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb, 
which  brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus 
had  already  prepared.^^^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those 
ideas  were  now  accumulating  which  rendered  possible  the 
great  steps  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Century,  were  taken  by 
Malus,  and  still  later  by  Fresnel.^^^  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but  Malus  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  con- 
tribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analysis  of 
the  solar  rays.^^'"^  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 

^^>  Compare  Poweü  on  Badicmt  Seat,  p.  261^  in  Second  Bep.  of  Brit,  Asaoc. ; 
WheweWs  JBüton/  of  Sciences,  toI.  ii.  b.  636 ;  and  his  Phüosophy,  yol.  i.  pp. 
339,  340.  PrevoBt  waa  professor  at  (ieneva ;  but  his  great  yiewB  were  M- 
lowed  up  in  France  by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  de w 
by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an  application  of  them.  Herschd's  Not.  Pküosophy, 
pp.  163,  315,  316.  Eiespectmg  the  further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
and  OUT  present  knowledge  of  ladiant  heat,  see  IMiy  and  Kopp* 9  Aporie, 
vol.  i.  T>.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  80,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 

*^  On  Fourier's  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  Cofnte,  Philos. 
Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  176,  346,  346,  361,  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  661 ;  Proui's 
Bridgeioater  Treatise,  pp.  203,  204 ;  Keüa$id  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  Brit,  Assoc.  for 
1841 ;  Brman's  Sibena,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  HumboWs  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  169 ; 
HÜchcock's  Geology,  p.  198 ;  Pomüet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  ii  696,  697. 

^*®  Goulomb's  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magneüsm  were  published  from 
1782  to  1789.  Fiflh  Beport  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  4.  Compare  Liehig  and  Kopp' s 
Beports,  vol.  iii.  p.  128;  and  on  his  relation  to  Qilpinus,  who  wrote  in  1769, 
see  WheweWs  Induc.  Sciences,  vol.  üi.  pp.  24-26,  36,  36,  and  Haüy,  TraüS  de 
Miniralogie,  vol.  iii.  n.  44,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller  account  of 
what  was  efiected  by  Coulomb  in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  EUmens  de 
Physimie,  voL  i.  part  ii.  pp.  63-79,  130-136. 

"^  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  Century;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the 
reseaiches  of  Malus  oegan  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Biot's 
Life  of  Malus,  in  Biag,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  412. 

^^^  Pomüet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  614 ;  Report  of 
Brit.  Assoc.  for  1832,  p.  314 ;  Leüie's  Not.  Philos.  p.  83 ;  mufwelTs  Mist,  of 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40o-410;  Philos.  of  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  360,  vol.  ii.  p.  25; 
JlerscheTs  Not.  Philos.  p.  258. 
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Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  an 
a  solid  basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke, 
Huygens,  and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the 
founders,  and  by  which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Kewton 
was  finaUy  overthrown."» 

Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves 
invisible,  and  of  which  we  cannot  teil  whether  they  have 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  conditions 
and  properties  of  other  bodies.^^*  The  immense  value 
of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  of  known 
truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same  time,  another 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palp- 
ably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily 
unaerstood,  produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in 
strengthening  that  democratic  tendency  which  accompa- 
nied  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  to  give  anything  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  which 
the  French  nowpushed  their  researches  into  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  stiU  it  is,  I 

"*  The  struggle  between  these  riyal  theoriee,  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
man  of  such  immense  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  sup- 
pressed,  by  those  igoorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticize  him,  will 
De  related  in  aDOther  part  of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  illustmtion  of  the 
histoiy  and  habits  of  the  EDglish  mind.  At  present  the  controTeisr  is 
finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  concemed;  but  there  are 
still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented  Dr.  Whewell 
from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unexhansted 
subject  This  able  writer  says :  '  The  undulatory  theory  of  light;  the  ooly 
discoveiy  which  can  stand  by  the  aide  of  the  theoiy  of  universal  gravitatioaB, 
fls  a  doctrine  belonging^to  the  same  order,  for  its  genemlity,  its  fertility,  aod 
its  certainty.'  WhetoelTs  Hist,  ofthe  Induc,  Sciences,  vol.  iL  p.  425 ;  aee  also 
p.  608. 

'^^  As  to  the  supposed  im^ssibiliiy  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter 
without  properties  which  giye  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Pagets  Leetwrtt  om 
Pathology,  1853,  yol.  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  pre?ent  me  from 
attaching  much  weicht  to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  ooe  stage  o( 
knowledge,  is  called  impossible,  becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  peifectly  easy,  and 
so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  necessary.  Secondly,  however  indiasoluble 
the  oonnexion  may  appear  between  force  and  matter,  it  was  not  found  &tal 
to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  preyented  other  emineot 
thinkers  from  holding  similar  yiews ;  and  the  argumenta  of  Beikeley,  thoagh 
constantly  attacked,  haye  neyer  been  refuted. 
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think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  aflFord  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of 
great  thinkers  which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sei- 
ences  which  not  only  offer  the  fairest  promise,  but  abeady 
contain  the  largest  £^eneralizations.  The  reason  of  this 
wUl  become  clL,  if  we  aUend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these 
two  great  subjects  are  based.  The  idea  of  chemistry,  is 
the  study  of  composition  ;^^^  the  idea  of  geology,  is  the 
study  of  Position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn  the 
laws  which  govemthe  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  leam  the  laws  which  govem  its  locaJity. 
In  chemistry,  we  experiment ;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In 
chemistry,  we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  atoms  ;^^^  in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  ar- 
rangement of  the  largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  gran- 
deur,  touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  material  universe ; 
and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have,  as  I  could 
easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present 
an  independent  existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
division  of  labour,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately ; 
though  it  must  be  the  business  of  phUosophy,  properly  so 
called,  to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  effective 
whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws 
of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise  all  the  laws  of 
its  Position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is,  when  un- 
interrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.     Every  phenomenon 

^^^  EeeiT  cliemical  decomposition  bein^  onlj  a  new  fonn  of  composition. 
Hobm  et  VerdeU,  Chimie  Anatomiquej  yoL  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498 :  '  de  tout  cela 
il  Insulte,  que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particiilier  des  combinaisons/ 

^^*  What  iB  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory^  is,  properly  sjpeakiiig, 
an  hypothesis^  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  oe,  it  is  by  its 
aid  that  we  wield  the  doctrine  of  defimte  proportions,  the  corner-stone  of 
chemistty. 
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which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either 
by  something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  eise  by 
something  taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it ;  while 
what  occurs  withm  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  com- 
Position,  and  what  occurs  without  must  be  due  to  its  posi* 
tion  in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  ajBfected.  This 
is  an  exhaustive  Statement  of  every  possible  contingency, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every  thing  must 
be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which,  whe- 
ther  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysiB 
depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  eise  on  the 
extemal  locality  of  their  physical  antecedents.  However 
Conen vient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable 
fluids,  and  elastic  sethers,  such  terms  can  only  be  pro- 
visional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that 
residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will  be  the  business 
of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide  enoo^ 
to  Cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus 
the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their 
insufficient  representatives,  should  in  modern  times  have 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Although  the  chemists  and  geolo- 
gists  havenot  yet  risen  to  the  füll  height  of  their  respective 
subjects,^^^  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note 
the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  they 
have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views — encroachingon 
topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern — ^making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to 
their  own — ^and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intel- 
lectual  wealth  which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  had 
been  wasted  in  tbe  cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pur- 
suits.  This,  as  being  one  of  the  great  int^llectual  charac- 
teristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at 

'^7  Many  of  them  being  still  fettered,  in  geolojgj.  by  the  bypotheni  of 
catastrophes ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesie  of  yital  foicea. 
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considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that 
in  tliese  two  vast  seien  ces,  which,  though  still  very  imper- 
fect,  must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  Steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  everyone  who  uses  the  word 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood,  namely,  as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefrag- 
ably  true,  that,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  covered 
by  nigher  generalizations,  they  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
them;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  be  ab- 
sorbed,  but  not  refuted.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages.  The 
first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory, 
and  the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage 
was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  propor- 
tions,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
The  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  con- 
sists  in  the  union  of  chemical  and  electncal  laws,  and 
in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards  fusing  into  one 
generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which  of  these 
three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them 
was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
French  chemists.  Before  him  several  important  points 
had  been  cleared  up  by  the  English  chemists,  whose  ex- 
periments  ascertained  the  existence  of  bodies  formerly 
unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect  the  facts,  were 
still  wanting;  anduntil  Lavoisier  entered  the  field,  there 
were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistry 
to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
only  large  generalization  common  ly  received  was  that  by 
Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only 
imperfect,  but  altogether  inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the 
vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found  in  many  well- 
known  books  :^^®  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  not  only 

^^*  See,  foT  instance,  Cuvier,  Progrks  des  Sciences,  Tol.  i.  pp.  32-34^  40; 
VOL.  I.  3  F 
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worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies  and  of 
their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  trae 
theoiy  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of 
which  he  first  demonstrated ;  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  those  views  respecting  the  fuBctions  of  food,  which  the 
Gennan  chemists  subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as 
I  have  proved  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction, 
may  be  applied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  the  hb- 
tory  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was  so  obviously  dne 
to  France,  that  though  the  System  now  established  was 
quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^^  it  received  the  name 
of  the  French  chemistiy.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  füll  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  re- 
quired,  and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since 
this  great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most 
eminent  chemists,  who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution.  ^^^ 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  re- 
ducing  to  Order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical 
phenomena,  another  division  of  them  was  performing  pre- 
cisely  the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  step  to- 
wards  popularizing  this  noble  study  was  taken  by  Buffon, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  broached  a 

Lieblos  Letters  on  Chemigtry,  p.  282 ;  Tkamer^B  Chemidryy  voL  L  pp.  184, 
185  ;  Brande^»  Chemtdry,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxxix.  302 ;  Thomson's  Ammal 
Chemidry,  pp.  620,  634,  and  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of  hls  Ifv*- 
tory  of  Chemistry ;  also  MüUer^s  Physiol.  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  823. 

1"  According  to  Mr.  Ilarcourt  (ßrit.  Assoc,  Hepori  for  1839,  p.  10), 
Cavendish  has  this  merit,  so  far  as  England  is  concemed :  '  He,  first  of  all 
his  contemporariesy  did  justice  to  the  rival  theoiy  recently  propoaed  bj 
Lavoisier.' 

190  i  j^  chimie  fran^aise.'  Thomsan's  Hut.  of  Chemistry ^  toL  iL  pp.  101, 
130.  On  the  excitement  caused  by  Laroisier's  views,  see  a  letter  which 
Jefferson  wrote  in  Paris,  in  1789,  pnnted  partlv  in  Tücher^ $  Life  ofJeffermmy 
vol.  i.  pp.  314,  316 ;  and  at  length  in  Jejferwüs  Correepond,  voL  iL  pp.  45^ 
456. 

13^  '  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  wa« 
made  by  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy,  aoon  alter  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  gas.'  Turner'»  Chemigtry,  vol.  L  p.  127.  Cuvier  (iV»- 
yris  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  and  Robin  et  Yerdeil  (CMmie  Anatomifue, 
voL  i.  pp.  602,  603)  ascribe  the  chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  mt» 
(Hist,  of  Chemistry f  vol.  iL  p.  133) :  Hhis  new  nomenclature  veiy  soon  made 
its  way  into  every  part  of  Europa,  and  became  the  conunon  language  of 
chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained  agaiost  it,  and  the  oppositioa 
which  it  every  where  met  with.' 
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geologicaltheory,which,though  notquite  original,  excited 
attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  tne  lofty  speculations 
with  which  he  connected  it.^^^  This  was  followed  by  the 
more  special  bat  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  effecteda  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  French- 
men,  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  stränge  conception, 
that  the  surface  of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  per- 
fectly  Stahle,  is  constantly  undergoing  most  extensive 
changes.  It  began  to  be  understood,  that  this  perpetual 
flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of  nature  which 
are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in  those 
which  seem  to  possess  every  dement  of  strength  and  per- 
manence,  such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the 
globe,  and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this 
notion  of  universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  some  great  thinker,  who  should  generalize 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science, 
by  connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geo- 
logists,  notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and 
unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A 
few  others  there  are  who  have  surpassed  him  in  depth ; 
but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his 
Buperior ;  and  the  immense  ränge  of  his  studies  gave  him 

1»  The  famous  central  beat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Leibnitz ;  but,  thougb  Taguely  taugfat  by  the  andents,  the  red 
foimder  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  haye  been  Deecartee.  See  Bordas  De' 
ntouUny  Cartisümiatney  Pana.  1843,  yoL  i.  p.  312.  There  is  an  unsatis- 
factorj  note  on  this  in  PricharePB  Physictd  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Compare 
JSxperimenial  Hist,  of  CM,  tit  17,  in  BcyU's  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  808 ;  Brew- 
tter^B  Life  of  Newton,  Tol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans,  see  Tennemann,  Oe»ch,  der  Phüos,  toL  i.  p.  149;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beaueobre, 
Iliet.  de  Manichie,  vol.  ii  p.  162.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  Üie 
ancients  respecting  geoloanr  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Com- 
pare some  sensible  remarks  in  Matter'»  Mut,  de  VEcäe  ^Alexandkie,  voL  iL 
p.  282. 

3  r  2 
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a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  Operations  and 
dependencies  of  the  extemal  world.^^  This  remarkable 
man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science, 
since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  generalizations  of  compara- 
tive  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who  actually,  exe- 
cuting  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  cpördinating  the 
study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.*^*  Shortly  before  his  re- 
searches  were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed 
been  coUected  respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  pri- 
mary  formations  being  investigated  by  the  Germans,  the 
secondary  ones  by  the  English.^^^  But  these  observations^ 
not  withstandingtheirmerit,  were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked 
that  vast  conception  which  gave  unity  and  grandeor  to 
the  whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  conceming  the  inor- 
ganic  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  other 
inquiries  conceming  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but 
also  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  oor 

^''  This  comprelienfiiveness  of  Cuvier  is  justlj  remarked  by  M.  Floureiiä 
as  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  JFTattrens,  Mist,  des  TVanitu-  de 
Cuvier,  pp.  76^  142,  306 :  '  ce  qui  caractörise  partout  M.  Cuvier,  c*est 
Tesprit  vaste.* 

^'^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  'the  founder  of  palieontolo^cal 
Science/  Otoen  on  Fossil  MammaUa,  in  Report  of  BriL  Assoc  for  lc$4^ 
p.  208.  It  was  in  1706  that  there  were  thus  '  opened  to  him  entirely  new 
yiews  of  the  theoiy  of  the  earth.'  p.  209.  See  also  Bakeweirs  Geoio^, 
p.  368 ;  and  Müne  £dioards,  Zoologie,  part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importanoe  of 
this  Step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year ;  and  it  has  been  justly  r&- 
marked,  that  without  palsBontology  there  would  be,  properly  sp^kin^,  no 
geoloffy.  Balfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  691.  Sir  R.  Murchison  XSOmia,  1854^ 
p.  366)  says, '  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to 
the  clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  for- 
merly  merged  under  the  unmeaning  term  ''  Grauwacke."  '  In  the  same  able 
work,  p.  4o5,  we  are  told  that,  '  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  fonnatioos, 
the  practical  geolo^st  is  fuUy  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has, 
at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  existence, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media  in  which  tber 
have  been  fossilized.  For  an  instance  of  this  in  the  old  red  eandstone^  aee 
p.  329. 

^^  WhetodTs  Bist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  LyelTs  GeoL  p.  59.  Indeed 
gneisa  reoeived  its  name  from  the  G^ermans.  BakeweWs  Geol,  p.  108. 
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tnowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata,^^*  in  which  the  or- 
ganic  remainsaremost  numerous,  and  the  general  analogy 
to  our  present  State  is  most  intimate.^^  Another  circum- 
stance  may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  application  of  the 
principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil 
bones  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
Daubenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object 
of  stupid  wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained 
from  heaven,  others  saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic 
limbs  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  men  who  were  believed 
to  be  tall  because  they  were  known  to  be  old.^^  Such 
idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destrcwed  by  Daubenton,  in  a 
Memoir  he  published  in  1762  p^  with  which,  however, 
we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of 
the  State  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a 
precursor  of  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 

**•  Compare  Conf/beare*s  Report  on  Geology^y»  371  (ßrit-  Assoc,  for  1832), 
with  BakewelTs  OeoLff.  367,  368,  419,  and  Li/eWs  Geol.  p.  59. 

^^  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammal«  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  MurchiwiCs  SÜuria, 
pp.  466,  467 ;  and  Strickland  on  Omähology,  p.  210  (Jarit.  Aasoc.  for  1844). 
So,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  plante  in  the  tertiary  strata 
belong  to  genera  still  existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  tne  case  with  the  secondary 
strata ;  while  in  the  primary  strata,  even  the  families  are  difierent  to  those 
now  found  on  the  earth.  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  692,  593.  Compare  Wilson's 
additions  to  Juaneu's  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ;  and  'for  fiirther  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing  time  and  diminished 
similarity;  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see  Hüchcock^s 
Geologyj  p.  21 ;  LyeWa  Geology,  p.  183  \  and  Owen^s  Lectures  on  the  Jkverte' 
brata,  18ö6,  pp.  38,  576. 

*^  M.  Geonroy  Saint  Ililaire  (Anomalies  de  V  Organ%9at%onj  voL  L  pp.  121- 
127)  haa  coUected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on 
these  suDJects.  Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  leamed  man  named 
Ilenrion,  an  academician,  and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published 
a  work,  in  which  '  11  assignait  ä  Adam  cent  vingt-trois  pieds  neufpouces;' 
Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were 
flometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  CuoteTf  Hist,  det 
tScienceSf^art,  ii.  p.  43. 

^^  'Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  id^es;  11  a  le  premier 
appliqud  Tanatomie  compai^  k  la  d^termination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  memoire 
on  Daubenton  a  tent^,  pour  la  premidre  fois,  la  Solution  de  ce  probldme 
important  est  de  1762.*  Fhurensy  Travaux  de  Cuvier j  pp.  36,  37.  A^fassiz 
{RepoH  on  Foml  Fishes,  p.  82,  Brä,  Assocfor  1842^  claims  this  ment  too 
exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the  earlier  researcnes  of  Daubenton ;  and 
the  same  mistake  is  made  in  Hitcncock^B  Geol,  p.  249,  and  in  BakeweWs  Geol, 
p.  3S4. 
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By  tliis  Union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first 
introduced  into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of 
the  magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally 
steady  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  ac- 
complished,  and  of  the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they 
are  govemed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt  l>een  occasion- 
ally  neld  in  preceding  ages ;  but  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  Century  were  the  first  who  applied  them  to 
the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe/^  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which 
all  the  changes  of  nature  are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  the  same  regularity  existed  long  before  our 
little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  most  abun- 
dant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly  occurrm^ 
in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity ;  and 
this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict 
events  many  years  before  they  actually  happen ;  nor  can 
any  one  doubt,  that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were 
equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accu- 
rate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  bürden  of  proof  lies 
not  on  those  who  assert  the  etemal  regularity  of  nature, 
but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it ;  and  who  set  up  an  ima- 
ginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary  cata- 

^^  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catafltrophes ;  but,  aa  Siir  Chuifl» 
Lyell  says  (IMnc^jlea  of  Geotogy^  p.  GO^,  liis  own  discoTeries  supplied  tk« 
meane  oi  overthrowing  it,  and  of  familiaiizing  ua  with  the  idea  of  coDtinvitr. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Cuvier  which  ^i^  anpjdied 
the  link  between  reptiles,  fiahes,  and  cetaceoua  mAmmftl«^  See  (hcm  <m 
Fossil Reptüesy  pp.  60, 198, Brü.  Assoc.  for  1841 ;  and  oompare  Conus  Com- 
parative  Anatomv,  vol.  L  p.  165.  To  this  I  maj  add,  that  Cuvier  uncoa- 
sciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dogma  of  fixity  of  ^edes» 
tbough  he  himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last  See  some  observationa,  whxh  ai« 
Tery  lemarkable,  consideiing  the  period  when  they  were  written^  in  Crfiiii, 
Rapports  du  Physigue  et  du  Moral,  pp.  427,  428 :  condusiona  diawn  fiom 
CuTier,  which  Cuvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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Strophe,  during  which  they  say  ne  w  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assump- 
tions,  even  if  they  eventually  tum  out  to  be  true,  are  in 
the  present  State  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  remains  of  those  theological 
prejudices  by  which  the  march  of  every  science  has  in 
its  tum  been  hindered.  These  and  all  analogous  notions 
work  a  double  mischief«  They  are  mischievous,  because 
they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to  its  in- 
quiries ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninter* 
rupted  law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmlv  to  seize,  but 
on  which  the  highest  generalizations  of  rature  science 
must  ultimately  depend. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena 
have  unchanging  laws,  and  that  there  are  principles  of 
order  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — 
it  is  this,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  guided  in  a 
limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton ;  which  in  the 
eighteenth  Century  was  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
material  universe ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
nineteenth  Century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect-  This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly 
to  Germany ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one 
even  suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  ge- 
neralizations respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  great  German 
thinkers  began  to  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
ficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French  themselves  were  too 
much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay  attention  to 
such  matters  ;^^^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that, 

*•'  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  generalizing  tne  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Voltaire, 
the  weakest  point  in  his  otherwise  profound  view  of  history  was  his  love  of 
the  old  sayinff,  that  great  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular  error 
for  80  comprenensive  a  mind,  because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes  with 
conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire  should  haye  committed  what  now 
seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection  for  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  may  teach  the  best  of  us  a 
wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu  and  Turgot ; 
and  the  former  writer,  in  particmar;  displayed  such  extraominary  ability,  that 
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in  the  eighteenth  centary,  each  of  the  three  leading 
nations  of  Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  pW*  England 
diffused  a  love  of  freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical  science;  while  Germany,  aided  in  some  degree  by 
Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  created 
the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To  this  Classification 
some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries,  Ls 
certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1704,  and  that  of 
Newton  in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth 
of  great  speculative  thinkers ;  and  this  not  because  the 
ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  tumed  partly  into 
practical  pursuits,  partly  into  political  contests.  1  shall 
hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity,  and  en- 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  un- 
questionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because 
tney  tended  to  di vert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those 
likely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  con- 
sequence  was,  that  though  the  English  made  several  great 
discoveries,  they  did  not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a 
Single  man  who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  not  one  who  could  be  compared 
with  those  illustrious  thinkers  who  in  France  reformed 
every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton, 
that  thefirst  Symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction, 
which  quickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  hia 
own  field  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch ;  while  on  other  sub- 

there  can  be  little  doubt;  that  had  he  lived  at  a  laterperiody  and  thushad  the 
means  of  employing  in  their  füll  extent  the  resources  of  political  eoonomy 
and  physical  science,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  lajing  th« 
basis,  but  also  of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  histofj  of 
Man.  Ab  it  was,  he  failed  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  ereir 
scientific  inquiiy,  namely,  the  power  of  foreteUing  the  futnre :  and  alter  hu 
death,  in  1755,  all  the  finest  mteUects  in  France^  Voltaire  alone  excepted, 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of  natural  phenomena., 
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jects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden  and  well- 
deseryed  admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  infused 
into  the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher 
and  more  fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history 
of  this  vast  movement,  which  began  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth  Century,  will  be  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of 
this  work :  at  present  I  merely  notice  it,  as  illustrating 
the  fact,  that  until  the  movement  began,  the  English, 
though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of  ex- 
treme importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them 
in  those  large  and  philosophic  views,  without  which  not 
only  is  the  most  patient  industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real 
discoveries  lose  their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits 
of  generalization  aswould  trace  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  consolidate  their  severed  fragments  into  one 
vast  System  of  complete  and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended ; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive 
and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introduction.  But  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  the  French  now  culti- 
vated  physical  knowledge  is  so  curious,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few 
more  of  its  most  prominent  instances :  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  three  great  divi- 
sions  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is  called 
Natural  History,  and.  in  aU  of  which  we  shall  see  that 
the  most  important  Steps  were  taken  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely,  the  department 
of  zoology,  we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
Century  those  generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest 
this  brauch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics,  and  the 
physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the  first  refer- 
ring  to  the  structure  of  animals;   the  other,  to  their 
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functions.^^  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  tbe 
same  time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichat ;  and  the  leading  con- 
clusions  at  wnich  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  undisturbed  in  their  essential  points.  In 
1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the  great  principle,  that  the  study 
and  Classification  of  animals  was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  externa!  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to 
internal  Organization;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real  ad- 
yance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extend- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.^^  This  step, 
simple  as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance, 
since  by  it  zoology  was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  and  thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter : 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  ofthat 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone 
can  give,  and  which  is  eyery  way  superior  to  such  populär 
facts  as  Observation  supplies.  By  thus  indicating  to  natu* 
ralists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to  despise 
those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted,  Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress  wnich, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine  expectations.  This,  then,  is  the  real  Service  ren- 
dered  by  Cuvier,  that  he  overthrew  the  artificial  system 
which  the  genius  of  Linnseus  had  raised  up,^^  and  sub- 

***  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  statical,  and  phjnologT 
as  dynamical,  is  clearly  diawn  by  M.  Comte  (Philos,  Posäive^  toL  lii.  p.  30:f) 
and  bj  M  M.  Robin  et  Verdeil  (Chimie  Anatomique^  yoL  i.  pp.  11«  12, 40, 
102^  188;  434).  What  is  said  by  Carus  (Comparative  Anaiotny,  toL  iL  p.  356) 
and  bj  Sir  Benjamin  Brodle  (Ijectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  6)  oooieB 
nearly  to  the  same  thine*.  though  expressed  wiäi  less  precision.  On  the 
other  band,  M.  Miloe  ^wards  (Zoologie j  part  L  p.  9)  calls  physiology  'Ja 
scienoe  de  la  vie ; '  which,  if  true,  would  8imp]y  prove  that  there  is  no 
physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  ecience  of  life. 

IM  In  bis  R^gne  Animal,  voL  L  pp.  vi  yii.,  he  says  that  preceding  natn- 
ralists  '  n'ayaient  gu5re  consid^r^  que  les  rapports  extärieurs  de  oes  esptos^ 
et  personne  ne  s'dtait  occup^  de  coördonner  iies  classes  et  les  ordre«  d  aprts 

Tensemble  de  la  structure Je  dus  donc,  et  cette  oblij^ation  me  prit  on 

temns  considärable,  je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front  Fanatomie  et  la  soolo^e, 
les  oissections  et  le  classement  ....  Les  premiers  r^sultats  de  ce  doohie 
trayail  parurent  en  1795|  dans  nn  memoire  sp^ial  snr  une  nouyeDe  diyisioa 
des  animaux  k  aana  blanc' 

"*  On  the  Opposition  betweeti  the  methods  of  Linnieus  and  of  Cayier,  see 
Jengns^  Beport  on  Zoology^  pp.  144, 146,  in  Brü,  Ajuocfor  1834. 
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stituted  in  its  place  that  far  superior  scheine  which  gave 
the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry :  since,  according  to  it, 
all  Systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  provisional 
so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kino^dom.  The 
influence  exercised  by  tnis  great  view  was  increased  by 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  industry  with  which  its  pro- 
poser  foUowed  it  out,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  his 
own  precepts.  His  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those 
made  by  any  other  man ;  but  what  has  gained  him  most 
celebrity  is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he  used 
what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generaliza- 
tions,  he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  Classification  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  into  vertebrata,  moUusca,  arti- 
culata,  and  radiata;^^^  a  Classification  which  keeps  its 
ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which  France  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.^^^ 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater 
still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat, 
whose  reputation  is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge 

^^  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Cuyier, 
in  a  paper  read  in  1795.  Wh&ioelFs  History  of  the  Induc.  ScienceSf  vol.  iii. 
p.  494  It  appears,  bowever  (Fhurens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier y  pp.  69,  70),  tbat  it 
was  in,  or  just  after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  mollusca  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  reforming  the  Classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
Compare  Cuvier,  Bigne  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52  note. 

IM  fhe  only  formidable  Opposition  made  to  Cuyier^s  arrangement  has 
proceeded  from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a 
remarkable  theory,  of  which  Lamarck  and  Macleay  are  the  real  originators, 
and  which  is  certainly  supported  by  a  consideraole  amount  of  evidence. 
Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  competent  zoologists,  the  fourfold  divi- 
sion  holds  its  groimd,  although  the  constantly-increasing  accurac^  of  micro- 
Bcopical  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower  in  the  scale 
than  waB  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists  to 
diyide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  (hoen^e  InvertebratOy  1855, 
pp.  14, 15 :  and  Bymer  Jones^s  Animal  Ktn^dom,  1855,  p.  4.  As,  bowever,  it 
seems  probable  that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  sub* 
division  is  only  provisional :  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes 
are  more  improved,  we  shall  have  to  retum  to  Öuvier's  arrangement.  Some 
of  Cuvier's  successors  have  removed  the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the 
radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Kymer  Jones  {Animal  Kingdom,  p.  211)  vindicatea 
the  Cuverian  Classification. 
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advances,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life 
with  the  reach  and  depth  of  his  views,  must  be  pro- 
nounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and  the  most  consum- 
mate  observer  hj  whom  the  Organization  of  the  animal 
frame  has  yet  been  studied.^^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remark- 
able ;  but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were 
drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  other 
band,  less  provisional :  they  were,  I  think,  more  complete, 
and  certainly  they  dealt  with  more  momentous  topics. 
For  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  preeminently  directed 
to  the  human  frame^^  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word; 
his  object  being  so  to  investigate  the  Organization  of  man, 
as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  conceming  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise, 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  failed ;  but  what  he  effected  in 
certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such 
an  impetus  to  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry, 
that  I  will  briefly  indicate  bis  method,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  other  method  which,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 
^  The  important  Step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  in- 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Organs  of  animals,  instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of 

^^  We  maj  except  Aiistotle ;  but  between  Arbtotle  and  Bichat  I  can 
find  no  middle  man. 

"*  But  not  exclusivelj.     M.  BlainviUe  (Physiol,  comparie^  vol.  ii.  p.  304) 
sajSy '  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  aes  ^tudes  &  1  anatomie  humaine ;  * 
and  at  p.  850.  'quand  on  ne  consid^re  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chex  Thomme, 
ainai  que  l'a  fait  Bichat'     This,  however,  is  much  too  poaitiTely  stated. 
Bichat  mentiona  '  les  exp^riences  nombreuaes  que  j*ai  faites  sur  les  animaux 
vivana.'    Bichat,  Anatomie  GSniraie,  vol.  i.  p.  332 ;  and  for  other  inatancea 
of  hia  experimenta  on  animala  below  man,  aee  the  aame  work,  voL  i.  |^. 
164,  284,  311,  312,  326,  vol.  ü.  pp.  13,  26,  68,  73,  107,  133, 135,  225,  264, 
423,  vol.  iü.  pp.  161,  218,  242,  262,  363,  364,  400,  478,  601,  voL  iv.  pp.  27, 
28,  34,  46,  229,  247,  471 :  aee  alao  Bichat,  Becherches  tur  la  Vie,  pp.  262, 
265,  277,  312,  336,  366,  358,  360,  368,  384,  400,  411,  430,  455,  476,  482, 
494,  612 :  and  hia  TraiU  des  Membranes,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  130, 158,  196,  201, 
224.     Theae  are  all  experimenta  on  inferior  animala,  which  aided  thia  gieat 
ph  jaiolo^^t  in  eatablianing  thoae  vaat  generalizationa,  which,  though  applied 
to  man,  were  bv  no  meana  collected  merely  from  human  anatomy.    The 
impoaaibility  of  underatanding  phyaiology  without  atudving  comparative 
anatomv,  ia  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rvmer  Jonea*a  work,  Örganisatum  ofih 
Animal  Kmffdom,  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 
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merely  describing  their  habits  and  external  peculiarities. 
This  was  a  vast  iraprovement,  since,  in  the  place  of  loose 
and  populär  observations,  he  substituted  direct  experi- 
ment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  precision  for- 
nierly unknown.^'^  But  Bichat,  with  astill  keener  insight, 
saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  diflferent  tissues,  it  was  requisite 
to  study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the 
way  in  which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  pro- 
duced.  This,  like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely 
Struck  out  by  a  single  man ;  for  the  physiological  value 
of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such  as  Carmichael 
Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  inquirers, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  coUected 
several  special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that 
want  of  harmony  and  that  general  incompleteness  always 
characteristic  of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a 
commanding  view  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.^*^ 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began 
those  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still 

'^  Mr.  Swainson  {Oeography  and  Classification  of  Animals,  p.  170)  com- 
plains,  strangely  enouju^h,  that  Cuvier  '  rejects  the  more  piain  and  obyiouB 
charactera  wnich  every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happilj  em- 

Sloyed  bj  Linnssus,  and  makes  the  differences  between  these  gi'oups  to 
epend  upon  circtuustances  which  no  one  but  an  anatomist  can  under- 
stand.'  See  also  p.  173 :  *  characters  which,  however  good,  are  not  always 
comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist.'  ^Compare  Hodgsmi  on  the  Omi" 
thology  of  Nepal,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xix.  p.  170,  Calcutta,  18:^6.)  In 
other  wörds,  this  is  a  coinplaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a 
Science,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  populär  attrac- 
tions,  in  order  to  invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character. 
The  errors  introduced  into  the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  Observation 
instead  of  experiment,  have  been  noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more 
judiciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in  his  AnomaUes  de  V  Organisation^  vol.  i.  08. 
****  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth, 
Bonn,  or  Fidlopius,  and  I  do  not  rememoer  that  he  anj  where  even  men- 
tions  their  names.  He  had,  howeyer,  certainly  studied  Bordeu;  but  I 
Buspect  that  the  author  by  whom  he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose 
patnological  generalizations  were  put  forward  just  about  the  time  when 
Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  TraitS  aes  Membranes,  ja^.  .3, 4, 107, 
101;  BSchrd,  Anat.  OSn.  pp.  65,  66;  BomUaud,  Philos.  Metücale,  p.  26; 
BiainuiUe,  PkysioL  comparSe,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  252;  Ifenle, 
Anat.  Gin,  vol.  i.  pp.  110, 120. 
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more  at  their  prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  physiolo^  by  a  single 
mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year  before  bis  deatn,^*^  he  pub- 
lished  bis  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  which  the  study  of 
the  Organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  study  of 
the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  tbat  the 
body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the 
two  great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility.^*^ 
These  tissues  he,  with  indefatigable  industry,^^  subjected 
to  every  sort  of  examination ;  he  examined  them  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  diseases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  their  normal  and  pathological  de  velopment.  ^^   He  stu- 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^^  For  a  ÜBt  of  the  tissues,  see  Bichai,  Anat,  GSn.  vol.  L  p.  48.  At  p.  50 
lie  says,  '  en  effet,  quel  aue  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  conädere  cm 
tissus,  üs  ne  se  ressemblent  nullement :  c'est  la  Dature,  et  non  la  science, 
qui  a  tir^  une  ligne  de  d^marcation  entre  eux.'  There  ia,  howeyer,  now 
reason  to  think,  that  both  aaimal  and  vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their 
yarieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great  Tiew,  wHch  M.  Schwion 
principallj  worked  out,  will,  if  fuUy  established,  be  the  largest  genenlizatiaB 
we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  oremte 
its  value.  Stul  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurelj  reaching  at  so  vist  a 
law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  differenceB 
between  the  tissues  as  they  actuallj  exist.  Burdach  (TraiU  de  FhjfMog^^ 
Tol.  vi.  pp.  195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  intro- 
duced  into  the  study  of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  charactmbca 
which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

***  Pinel  says,  '  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  centa  cadaviea.' 
Notice  mar  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  vol  i.  of  Anat,  Crin,  By  such  enormous  labour, 
and  by  working  day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  Uid 
the  foundation  for  that  diseased  habit  which  caused  a  sligbt  aoddent  to 
prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one^  '  L'eaprit  a  peine 
a  concevoir  que  la  vie  d'un  seul  homme  puisse  sumre  a  tant  de  travaux,  s 
tant  de  d^ouvertes,  faites  ou  indiqudes:  Bichat  est  mort  avant  dVoir 
accompli  sa  trente-deuxidme  ann^e  I      JVne/,  p.  xvi. 

>««  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  ^f  it  may  be  so  caUed),  which 
before  his  time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  ^preat  importanoe,  snd 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  eventually  become  of  the  utmoet  value  for  palJio- 
logy.  Anat.  Gin.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  voL  iv.  p.  417, 
&c.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were  not  properly  foUowed  up  br 
liis  immediate  successors;  and  Müller,  writing  lon^  after  his  death,  yn$ 
obUged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  '  the  true  pnnciples  of  geoend  m- 
thology.*  Müüer's  Phymlogy,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogel  too,  in  hia 
Pathoitgical  Anatomy,  1847,  pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  committed  hr 
the  earlier  pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  the  oipms,  and  neglecdi^ 
those  in  the  tissues;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  m  Robm  0t  Verdal, 
Chimie  Anatomique,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  and  in  Henky  TraiU  tt Anatomie, 
vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.     That  'structural  anatomy,'  and  'stnictanl 
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died  the  way  each  tissue  is  afFected  by  moisture,  air,  and 
temperature ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  properties  are 
altered  by  various  chemical  substances,^^  and  even  their 
effect  on  the  taste.^^  By  these  means,  and  by  many 
other  experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took 
80  great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  an  Innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
the  Creator  of  a  new  one,^*^  And  although  subsequent 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  conclusions,  this  has 
only  been  done  by  foUowing  his  method ;  the  value  of 
whichis  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other  points, 
areagreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  progress 
of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme 
importance  of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.^^ 

development/  are  to  be  made  the  foundatioiiB  of  pathology,  is,  moreover, 
obsen^ed  in  Simonis  Patholoffy,  1850,  p.  116  (compare  Wiüuinui's  Principles 
of  Medicme,  1848,  p.  67),  wbo  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  'rational 
pathology  *  to  Henle  and  Schwann :  omitting  to  mention  that  they  onlj 
executed  Bichat's  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  eveiy  respect  for  these  enu- 
nent  men)  executed  it  with  a  comprehensiveness  mucn  inferior  to  that 
dii<played  by  their  great  predeceesor.  In  Braussais,  Examen  des  Doctrmes 
M^dicaleSf  vol.  iv.  pp.  106,  107,  there  are  some  just  and  liberal  observations 
on  the  immense  Service  which  Bichat  rendered  to  pathology.  See  also 
Hächrdf  AnatotniCf  Paris,  1862,  p.  184. 

»**  Bichat,  Anat.  G4n.  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  160,  161,  269,  372,  vol.  iL  pp.  47, 
448,  449,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  168,  208,  309,  406,  436,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  456- 
461,  617. 

***  According  to  M.  Comte  (Phüos.  Pos,  vol.  iii.  p.  319^,  no  one  had 
thought  of  this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  m  their  recent  great 
work,  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie 
Anatutniquey  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  125,  182,  367,  531. 

^*'  *  Des-lors  il  cröa  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale.'  Pmelsur 
Bichat,  p.  xii.  '  A  Bichat  appartient  v^ritablement  la  gloire  d'avoir  con9U 
et  surtout  ex4cut^,  le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomie  nouvelle.'  Boutüaud, 
Philos,  MSdicale,  p.  2/.  '  Bichat  fut  le  cr^ateur  de  Thistologie,  en  assignant 
des  caract^res  pr^cis  k  chaque  classe  de  tissus.'  Burdach,  Physiologie,  vol.  vii. 
p.  111.  '  Le  cr^teur  de  Tanatomie  g^n^rale,  fut  Bichat.'  Henle,  Anatomie, 
vol.  i.  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be  foimd  in  Saint  Hilaire,  Annmalies 
€le  V  OraanisaUon,  vol.  i.  p.  10;  and  in  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anat.  voL  i. 
p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

^^^  In  BSdard,  Anat,  Oin,  1862,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  'larecherche  de 
ces  tissus  ^l^mentaires,  ou  ^l^ments  organi(|ues,  est  devenue  la  pr^occupation 
presque  exclusive  des  anatomistes  de  nos  lours.'  Compare  Biamvüle,  Phy- 
siol,  04n.  et  Comp,  vol.  i.  p.  93 :  *  Aujourd  hui  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous 
p^n^trons  dans  la  structure  intime,  non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  en- 
core  des  tissus  qui  concourent  a  leur  composition ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot 
de  la  vdritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  propremeut  dite.'    And  at  p.  105 : 
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The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  to- 
gether.  exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science; 
80  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  have  been  compelled  to 
foUow  one  of  these  two  schemes ;  that  is,  either  to  follow 
Cuvier  in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  eise  to  fol- 
low Bichat  in  comparing  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
organs.^^^  And  inasmuch  as  one  comparison  is  chieflj 
suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison  of  struc 
ture,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
World  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both 
these  great  plans  are  necessary ;  but  if  we  ask  which  of 
the  two  plans,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  important  results,  the  palm  must,  I  think,  be 
yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  if  we  look 
at  the  question  as  one  to  oe  decided  by  authority,  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologista 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great 
rival.  What,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decisive, 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  our 
time  respecting  the  Classification  of  animals,  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  The 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,in  the  conrse 
of  his  ichthyological  researcnes,  was  led  to  perceive  that 

*  c'est  un  genre  de  reclierches  qui  a  ^t^  cultiv^  avec  beaucoup  d'acÜTit^^  et 
qui  a  re^u  ime  grande  extenaion  depuis  la  publication  du  bei  ourmge  de 
£ichat.*     See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprang  up,  under  tbe  name 
of  Degenerations  of  Tissues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of 
-which,  I  believe,  no  instance  will  be  foimd  before  the  time  of  Bichat,*  bat 
the  value  of  which  is  now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  Pa^'t 
Surgical  Pathohgy^  vol.  i.  pp.  98-112 ;  Wäiuwui's  Prindples  of  Medicme^ 
pp.  369-376 ;  Burdach's  Physiologie,  vol.  viii.  p.  367  ;  lUporU  ofBriL  Assoc. 
vol.  vi.  p.  147 ;  Jones* s  and  Sieveking's  Pathologioal  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  154- 
166,  302-304,  555-558.  'They  are/  say  these  last  writexs,  <of  extremeh 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  scarcely  been  xecognited  antU  <^ 
late.' 


149 


Cuvier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  verr  hw 
instances  in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  ^vue. 
Thusy  in  his  Pigne  Animalf  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  living  bodiea,  ^leui 
tissu  est  donc  compos^  de  r^seaux  et  de  mailies,  ou  de  fibies  et  de  lamei 
8olidoS|  qui  renferment  des  liquides  dans  leurs  intervalles.' 
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the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not 
falfil  its  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  the'characteristics  of  their  structure  were 
destroyed.^^^  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  only  other  re- 
maining  plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being  less 
complex  than  the  organs,  are  pftener  found  intact.  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  Organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has 
perished  except  this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting 
its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most 
essential  parts.  Of  the  value  of  this  principle  of  harmony , 
some  idea  may  be  formed  frora  the  circumstance,  that  on 
it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  Classi- 
fication, of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by  which  fossil 
ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and 
definite  shape.^^^ 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  much 
more  extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  entire  Organization 
of  its  frame ;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict 
the  Organization  by  examining  the  tooth.  This  beautiful 
instance  of  the  regularity  of  the  Operations  of  nature  was 
not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the  teeth 
never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 

150  ^  well-known  omitlioloQrist  makes  tlie  same  complaint  respecting  the 
Classification  of  birds.  StricJuand  on  Omühoiogyj  Brit.  Assoc.  fit  1844,  pp. 
209,  210.    Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  Cuvier  {Bkgne  Animal^  vol,  ii. 

§.  128')  says : '  La  classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes  celle  qui  ofire  le  plus  de 
ifficult^  quand  on  veut  la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d'apres  des  caractdres  fixes 
et  sensibles.' 

151  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  bis  great  work,  Becher^ 
ehea  mtr  les  Voisaons  fossUea :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  consnltinff  that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  hy  this  eminent 
naturalist,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  BepcrU 
of  Brit.  ÄMocfor  1842,  p]p.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-810.  How  essential 
this  study  is  to  the  geologist,  appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir  B.  Murchison 
(Sauna,  1854^  p.  417),  that '  fossil  fishes  have  everywhere  proved  the  most 
exact  Chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocks.' 
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separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially 
devoid  of  structure,  or,  as  some  thougnt,  were  simply  a 
fibrous  texture.^^^  Butbyminute  microscopic  investiga- 
tions,  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  tissues  of 
the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  ;^^  and  that  the  ivory,  or  dentine,  as  it  is  now 
called,^^  is  highly  organized ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the  ena- 
mel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist, 
IS  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  jnade  about  1838 ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkinje, 
Betzius,  and  Schwann,  the  priqcipal  merit  is  due  to 
Nasmyth  and  Owen,^^  between  whom  it  is  disputed,  but 
whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  adjust.^^ 
What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the  discoveiy  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz ;  similar  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  which 
have  foUowed  from  it.    Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 

^^  That  they  were  composed  of  fibreS;  was  the  prevailing  doctiine,  until 
tlie  discovery  of  Üieir  tubes,  in  1835,  by  Purkinje.  Before  Porkiiij^  oolj 
one  observer,  Leeuwenhoek,  nad  announced  their  tubulär  stroctuie ;  but  no 
6ne  believed  what  he  said,  and  Purkinje  was  unacquainted  with  his  re- 
searches.  Compare  NasmyWs Besearches  cn  the  Teeth,  1839,  p.  158 ;  Owens 
Odontography,  1840-1845,  voL  i.  pp.  ix.  x. ;  Henle,  Anat.  Gin,  vol.  iL  p,  457; 
Reports  ojBrü,  Assoc.  vol.  vii.  pp.  135,  136  (Transac.  of  Sections). 

^^  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  bis  valuable,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthamons  woik, 
notices,  as  the  result  of  these  disooveries,  'the  dose  affinity  subösting 
between  the  dental  and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frune.'  Re- 
searches  on  the  Devehpment,  ^.  qfthe  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  nroperiy 
speaJdng,  acontinuation  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  former  book,  which  bore  ue  aains 
ütle,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

^^^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  becn 
objected  to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Compaiv 
OweiCs  Odönlbo^aphy,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  with  Ntumyth's  Reswrches,  1849,  pp.  3, 4. 
It  is  adopted  in  Carpenter^s  Human  PhysioL  1846,  p.  154 ;  and  in  Jone»  ami 
Sieoekmg's  Patholog,  Anat.  1854,  pp.  483,  486. 

^^'  See  the  correspondence  in  Rrü.  Amsoc,  for  1841,  Sea,  pp.  2-23. 

**•  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WheweWs  Hist.  of  Sciences,  voL  ÜL  p.  678>  nothing 
18  Said  about  Mr.  Nasmjth ;  while  in  that  in  Wüsonis  Human  Anatamy^  p.  6a, 
edit  1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  liie  juatioe  with 
which  men  treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Graut  (St^tplemeni  to  Heepers 
Medical  Dict,  1848,  n.  1390)  says, '  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  coo- 
firm  those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth.'  Nasmyth,  in  bis  last  work  (Resetorhee  em 
the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  onl^  refers  to  Owen  to  point  out  an  error;  whüe 
Owen  {Odontography,  vol.  i.  pp.  zlvi.-lvi.)  treats  Nasmyth  as  an  impadcot 
plagiarist. 
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the  fundamental  maximof  ßichat,that  the  study  oforgans 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have 
supplied  the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  Classification. 
On  this  point,  the  Service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontest- 
able,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  original  claims. 
This  eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immense  industry,  ap- 
plied the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate  animals ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  has 
placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature 
and  Organization  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^^^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed, 
must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  investigators  of  the 
animal  frame,our  highest  adiniration  ought  to  be  reserved 
not  for  those  who  make  the  discoveries,  but  rather  for 
those  who  point  out  howthe  discoveries  are  to  be  made.^*^^ 
When  the  tnie  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  casy.  The  beaten  highway  is 
always  open ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh 
one.  Every  age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity 
and  of  considerable  industry,  who,  while  perfectly  compe- 
tent  to  increase  the  details  of  a  science,  are  unable  to  ex- 
tend  its  distant  boundaries.  This  is  because  such  exten- 
sion  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  method,^^®  which,  to 

**'  Dr.  WTiewell  (Hist.  of  Jnduc,  Sciences^  toL  iii.  p.  678)  savs,  that  'he 
has  carried  into  eveiy  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examinadon;  founded 
upon  this  diacoyexT,  and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  Odanto- 
graphy^  If  this  able,  but  rather  hastj  writer,  had  read  the  Odontographyy 
he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen,  so  far  ixom  canying  the  examination 
'into  eyeiy  part  of  the  animal  kingdom/  distinctly  confines  himself  to 
'  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom '  (I  quote  his  own 
•words  from  Odontofpraphyy  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think,  that  below 
the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  fümish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes  of 
Classification. 

^^^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoTerers  themselves,  we  must  preise 
him  who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks 
in  Owen^s  Odontography,  toI.  i.  p.  xlix. ;  which;  however,  do  not  afiect  my 
observations  on  the  superiority  of  method. 

^^  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to 
it  of  generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  me  field  of 
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be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its  sng- 
gester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the  resources  of 
his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and  com- 
prehensiveness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius. 
In  this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuif . 
As  soon  as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  gene- 
ralized  into  laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ap- 
plications,  three  distinct  branches;  namely,  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds 
to  art ;  the  second  to  science ;  and  the  third  to  philosophy. 
In  this  Scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the  lowest  place,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  them. 
Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  attempt  is 
made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dis- 
card  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are 
of  necessity  referred.  This  is  science  properly  so  called ; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  all  half-civilized  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.  The  highest, 
however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the  philosophy  of  me- 
thod, which  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  science 
bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
portance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant  evi* 
dence ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have 
efiected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruit- 
less  industry,  not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  be- 
cause  their  method  was  sterile.  The  progress  of  every 
science  is  affected  more  by  the  scheme  according  to  which 
it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  cultivators 
theraselves.  If  they  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country, 
spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong  road,  they  will 
miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may  faint 
and  fall  by  the  way.    In  that  long  and  difficult  joumey 

ihouglit  To  call  thiB  a  new  metliody  is  rather  rague ;  but  tliere  ia  no  otlwr 
"Word  to  express  the  piocesa.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  onlj  two  methoda^ 
the  inductive  and  the  deductive;  which,  though  eaeentially  difierenty  are 
80  mixed  togetheri  as  to  make  it  impoasible  whollj  to  separate  them.  The 
discuBsion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  I  reeenre  for  mj  compaiJaoo, 
in  the  next  volumoi  of  the  German  and  American  civilizations. 
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after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  toperform, 
and  of  which  we  in  ourgeneration  can  only  see  the  distant 
prospect,  it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the 
speed  with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  bat 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers,  who  are 
as  the  lawgivers  and  foimders  of  knowledge ;  because  they 
supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  particular 
difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweeping 
Innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and 
creates  fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity 
to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  j)oint  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
value  of  Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the 
highest  eminence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,Bacon,and  Des- 
cartes, — mark  anepoch  in  the  historyof  the  human  mind ; 
and  as  such,  can  only  be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting 
them  with  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  gives  an  importance  and 
a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of  which  few  indeed 
are  fuUy  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting  the  Classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have  just 
Seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced  other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by 
Cabanis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  Service, 
of  preventing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  re- 
action  to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth  Century.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at 
present ;  but  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon,  not 
from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his 
own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  subserviency, 
feil  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline  in 
that  independent  and  innovating  spirit, with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  depart- 
ments  of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school 
arose,  which,  though  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  the- 
ology,  was  intimately  allied  with  it;  and  whose  showy 
conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a  striking . 
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contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preceding 
generation.^^^  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physi- 
ologists  have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be 
clearly  proved  that  their  Opposition,  which  even  the  great 
abilities  of  Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  dueto 
the  Impetus  givenby  Bichat,  in  enforcingin  his  own  pursuit 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  me- 
taphysicians  and  theologians  seek  tocontrol  every  science. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy 
of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in  England,  where  during  a 
considerable  period  the  influence  of  Bichat  was  scarcely 
feit,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists,  have  shown 
a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the  reaction- 
ary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded 
their  own  noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  natural  theology.  The  other  fact  is,  that 
in  France  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  to  which  the 
school  of  Cuvier  still  adheres :  while  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence,  the  foUowers  of  Bichat  are  associated  in  geology 
with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species ;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the 
nebular  hypothesis :  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under 
whose  shelter  the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  that 
dogma  of  interference,  which  the  march  of  kno  wledge  every 
where  reduces,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatible 
with  those  conceptionsof  eternalorder,towards  which,dur- 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  wehave  been  constantly  tending. 
These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  inteilect 

^^  In  literature  and  in  theology^  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistie  wen 
certainlj  the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential  leaden 
of  this  reaction.  Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  prefeited  reasoning 
deductively  from  premieses  which  they  asBumed,  and  which  they  caDed  fint 
principles.  De  Maistre,  however,  was  a  powei^  dialectician,  and  on  that 
account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who  care  nothing  for  the  gorgeouä 
declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphyaics,  a  precisely  aimilar  move- 
ment occurred;  and  lAromiguiere,  Koyer  CoUard,  and  Maine  de  Bbwn, 
founded  that  celebrated  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which 
is  equally  characterized  bv  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induction,  uid 
by  a  want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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presents,  and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  out- 
line, will  be  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  work,  when  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition 
of  the  European  mind,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  fu- 
ture  prospects.  To  complete,  however,  our  appreciation 
of  Bichat,  it  willbe  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  nothing  lessthan  anexhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that 
in  many  important  points  Bichat  here  feil  short ;  but  the 
work  itself  still  Stands  alone,and  is  so  striking  aninstance 
of  the  genius  of  the  author,thatI  wiU  give  a  short  account 
of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  asa  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;^^^ 
one  brauch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of 
vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  caUed 
animal  life ;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables  is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants 
have  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distinct  lives,  which  are 
govemed  by  entirely  diflferent  laws,  and  which,  though  in- 
timately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other,  in  the 
organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself ;  in  the  animal 
life  he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the 
first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  extemal. 
His  organic  lifeis  limited  to  the  double  processof  creation 
and  destruction :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assi- 
milation,  as  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  de- 
structive  process  being  that  of  excretion,  such  as  exhala- 
tion  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man  has  in  common  with 
plants ;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natural  State,  is 
unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal  life  is 
consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  movin^, 
of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is 
merely  a  vegetable ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he 
becomes  an  animal. 

K  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the 
functions  of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be 

^^^  Bichat,  üecherches  wr  la  Vie  et  la  Morty  pp.  6-9,  226 ;  and  his  Anat, 
Ghi,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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Struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,thattlie  Organs  of  hisveget- 
able  life  are  very  irregulär,  those  of  bis  animal  life  very 
symmetrical.  His  vegetative,  or  orgauic,  life  is  conducted 
by  the  stomach,  tbe  intestines,  and  the  glandulär  System 
in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  pancreas ;  all  of  which 
are  irregulär,  and  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  development,  without  their  functions  being  seriously 
disturbcd.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  essen- 
tially  symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  impairs  their  action.^^^  Not  only  the  brain, 
but  also  tue  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
ears,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  the 
otlier  Organs  of  animal  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  are 
double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the  body  two  separate 

'^^  '  C'est  de  lä,  sans  doute^  que  nait  cette  autre  diff^rence  entre  les  organee 
des  deux  yies,  savoir,  que  la  iiature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  a  des  ^carts 
de  conformation  dans  la  vie  animale  que  dans  la  xie  oi^nique.  .  .  C^est  one 
remarque  qui  n*a  pu  ^happer  a  celui  dont  les  dissections  ont  6t6  un  peu 
multipli^es,  que  les  fräquentes  variatioDB  de  formes^  de  grandeur,  de  positi<», 
de  direction  des  organes  internes,  comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins, 
les  organes  salivaires,  etc.  .  .  .  Jetons  maintenant  les  yeux  sur  les  organes  de 
la  vie  animale,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfs,  le  cerveau^  les  muscles  volontairesy  le 
laiynx;  tout  y  est  exact,  pr^cis,  rigoureusement  ddtermin^  dans  la  foime, 
la  grandeur  et  la  position.  On  n'y  voit  presque  jamais  de  vari^t^  de  con- 
formation; s'il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sont  troubl^es,  an^anties;  tandis 
qu*elles  restent  les  memes  dans  la  Tie  organique,  au  milieu  des  alt^rationB 
diverses  des  parties/  Bichat  sur  la  Viey  pp.  23-26.  Part  of  this  view  is  cor- 
roborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  äaint  Hilaire  (Anomaiies  de  VOrga- 
nUation^  toI.  L  pp.  246  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the 
vegetative  organs  are  liable ;  and  he  menüons  (voL  ii.  p.  8)  the  case  of  a 
man,  in  whose  body,  on  dissection,  'on  reconnut  que  tous  les  viscöres  ^ftäent 
transposäs.'  Oomparative  anatomv  supplies  another  Illustration.  The  bodies 
of  moUusca  are  less  symmetrical  than  tnose  of  articulata ;  and  in  the  former, 
the '  vegetal  series  of  organs,*  says  Mr.  Owen,  are  more  developed  than  the 
animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata, '  the  advance  is  most  conspicaoos  in 
the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life.'  Choen^s  InvertdtraU^  p.  470.  Compare 
BurdacKs  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  189;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  '  an- 
symmetrical'  organs  of  the  gasterpoda,  in  Granfs  Compta^ve  Anatom^f 
p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  ciicumstanoe, 
that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  reir 
active,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetrv  in  the 
organs  of  Sensation.  Esmärol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  iL  pp.  331,  332. 

A  result,  thou^h  pernaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  applicataon  and  ex- 
tension  of  these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  ariaen  a 
pathological  theory  of  what  are  called  'symmetrical  diseases,'  tbe  leading 
facts  of  which  have  been  long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be 
generalized.  See  FageVs  Pathology,  vol.  i.  pp.  18-22,  voL  ii.  pp.  2«,  245; 
Simm's  Pathology,  pp.  210,  211 ;    Carpente^s  Hmum  PhysioL  pp.  007,  0O& 
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parts  which  correspond  with  each  otlier,  and  produce  a 
sjonmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merelv  single,  as  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spieen.  ^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  diflFer- 
ences  of  great  interest.  Our  animal  life  being  double, 
while  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
former  life  to  take  rest,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its  functions 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew  them.  But  in  organic 
life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we  have  in  common 
with  vegetables,  never  sleeps ;  and  if  its  movements  en- 
tirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances 
and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  Interruption ;  it  is,  by 
its  nature,  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.  The  other  life  we  raay  re- 
fresh,  not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  we  are  awake. 
Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while  we 
rest  the  organs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  re- 
lieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  because, 
our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single 
eye  or  a  single  arm,  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances  may  have  exhausted ;  an  expedient  which  the 
Single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.^^ 

üur  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent, 
and  our  organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,^®^  it  has 
necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  im- 
provement  of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  without  comparison,  since  it  is  only 
by  comparing  one  State  with  another  that  we  can  rectify 

^«  JBichat  8ur  la  Vie,  pp.  16-21. 

>•*  Ibid,  pp.  21-60. 

^^  On  intermittence  as  a  auality  of  animal  life,  see  Hollands  Medtcal 
Notes,  pp.  81 3,  314,  where  Bicnat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  ezpounder.  As 
to  the  essential  continuity  of  organic  life,  see  Burdach^s  FhysiiHogief  vol.  viii. 
p.  420.  M.  Comte  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bichat*s  law  of 
intermittDnce.    PAi/of.  Positive^  vol  iii.  pp.  300,  305,  744,  745,  750,  751. 
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previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now,  our  organic 
life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because,  being 
uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the 
other  band,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as 
thought,  Speech,  sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exer- 
cised  without  rest ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  suspended, 
it  becomes  practicable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to 
improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this  resource  that  the 
first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the  perfect 
Speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing 
can  give  but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.^^  But 
our  organic  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  vege- 
tables,  admits  of  no  Interruption,  and  consequently  of  no 
improvement.  It  obeys  its  own  laws ;  but  it  derives  no 
benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which  animal  life  is  exclu- 
sively  indebted,  Its  functions,  such  as  nutrition  and  the 
like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  bom,  and 
while,  bis  animal  life  not  havingyet  begun,  the  fjEiculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impos- 
sible.^^^  And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in 
size,  its  vegetative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  their  functions  really  improve,  since,  in  or- 
dinary  cases,  their  duties  are  performed  as  regularly  and 
as  completely  in  childhood  as  in  middle  age.^^ 


^^  On  the  development  ariaing  from  practice,  8ee  Bichat  sw  Ja  Tle^ 
pp.  207-22Ö. 

"'  Ibid.  pp.  189-203,  226-230.  M.  Broussais  ako  (in  bis  able  wca-k,  Cmm 
de  Phr^noloffte,  p.  467)  says,  that  comparison  only  begina  after  birth ;  bat 
Burely  this  must  be  veiy  doubtfol.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  em- 
biyological  phenomena,  though  neglected  by  metaphysiciansy  play  a  great 
pfljt  in  shapmg  the  future  character ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  e^em  of 
psychology  can  be  complete  which  ignores  conaideratdons,  probable  m  them- 
selves;  and  not  refuted  dy  spedal  evidence.  So  carelesaly,  howeyer,  has  this 
subject  been  inyestigated,  that  we  haye  the  most  conflicting  stat^nent^  le- 
Bpecting  eyen  the  vagüus  utenntu,  which,  if  it  exists  to  the  extent  alleged 
by  flome  phyaiologists,  woidd  be  a  decisiye  proof  that  animal  life  (in  th« 
Bense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  foetai  period.  Compare  Bwardoeky 
FhyshL  yol.  iy.  pp.  113, 114,  ydth  Wagner^»  PhysioL  p.  182. 

^^  '  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  on  qui  wcetcÄ^ 
sent  beaucoup  leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d'aucune  dducation ;  ils  atteigneot 
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Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may 
be  Said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
its  intermittence ;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to 
its  continuity.  It  may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  in- 
termittence of  the  first  life  results  from  the  symmetry  of 
its  Organs,  while  the  continuity  of  the  second  life  results 
from  their  irregularity.  To  tms  wide  and  striking  gene- 
ralization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of  them 
apparently  insuperable ;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
for  it  unites  the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that 
of  embryology,  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of 
comparison,  and  of  the  influence  of  habit ;  a  vast  and 
magnificent  field,  which  the  genius  of  Bichat  was  able  to 
Cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither  physiologists  nor 
metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general  survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  Century, 
of  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Bichat;  since,notwithstanding 
the  additions  made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  brauch  of 
physics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all 
comparable  to  that  theory  of  life  which  he,  with  far  in- 
ferior resources,  was  able  to  construct.  This  stupendous 
work  he  left,  indeed,  very  iraperfect ;  but  even  in  its  de- 
ficiencies  we  see  the  band  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 
his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay 
on  life  may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Inspiration  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
present  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conception 
which  to  US  makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical  knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  To  complete 
the  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  what  was 

tout  h  coup  une  perfection  k  laquelle  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent 
que  par  habitude  d*agir  souvent'    Bichat  mr  la  Vie,  p.  231. 
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Jone  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  natural  history, 
namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  whidi  the 
firet  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science 
were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
has,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,^^^ 
we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough 
to  be  callea  laws  of  nature.  The  first  generalization  con- 
cerns  the  structure  of  plants ;  the  other  concerns  their 
physiology.  That  conceming  their  physiology  is  the 
beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from  ar- 
rested  development :  the  stamens,  pistils,  coroUa,  calyx, 
and  bracts  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages 
of  the  leaf.  Thia  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we 
owe  to  Germany;  it  being  made  by  Göthe  late  in  the 
eighteenth  Century.  ^^^  With  its  importance  every  botanist 
is  familiär ;  while  to  the  historian  of  the  human  uiind  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strengthening  that  great  doc- 
trine  of  development,  towards  which  the  highest  branches 

^^  Dioscorides  and  Oalen  knew  from  450  to  600  plants  (Wmckler,  (7e- 
schicJUe  der  Botamkj  1854,  pp.  34,  40) ;  but^  according  to  Cuvier  {Ehgn^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  408),  Linnteus,  in  1/78, '  en  indiquait  environ  nuit  mille  especes; 
and  Meyen  (Oeoff,  of  Ptants,  p.  4)  says,  at  the  time  of  Linnsna's  death, 
about  8,000  speciee  were  known.*  (Dr.  Whewell,  in  hia  BrtdgewaUr  Treatüe, 
p.  247,  says.  '  about  10,000.')  Since  then  the  progress  haa  been  uninter- 
Tupted ;  ana  in  Henshw^s  BoUrny.  1837,  p.  13Ö,  we  are  told  that  ^  the  niun- 
ber  of  apecies  already  known  and  classined  in  worka  of  botany  atnoiints  to 
about  60,000.'    Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Lindley  (Vegelable  Kmadom,  1847, 

P.  800)  States  them  at  92,930 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  savi 
about  100,000.'  Bal/our's  Botany,  1849,  p.  660.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note;  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  '  neariy  30,000 
snecies  of  plants  have  been  examined  and  described,'  Thomton's  B&d,  cfika 
Moyai  Society^  p.  21. 

i7(»  It  was  Dublished  in  1790.  Winclder,  Oesch,  der  Botanik,  p.  889.  Bat  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  Göthe  s  works,  which 
proves  that  he  had  glimpseaof  the  disooveiy  m  or  oefore  1786.  See  liaüm" 
tnclie  Beise,  in  Göthe' s  Werke,  voL  iL  part  iL  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1837,  where 
he  writes  from  Padua,  in  September  1786, '  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen 
tretenden  Mannigfaltigkeit  wird  jener  Gedanke  immer  lebendiger :  daas  man 
sich  alle  Pflanzengestalten  vielleicht  aus  Einer  entwickeln  könne.'  Theie 
are  söme  interesting  remarks  on  thia  briUiant  generalixation  in  Owen's  Fat' 
ihenogenesis,  1849^  pp.  53  seq. 
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of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent  Century,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  departments  of  animal  physiology.^^i 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the 
whole  of  their  general  structure ;  and  this  we  learnt  from 
those  great  Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century,  began  to  study  the  extemal  world.  Ihe 
first  Steps  were  taken  directly  after  the  middle  of  the  Cen- 
tury, by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  and,  above  all, 
Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who  proyed  the 
practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and 
of  which  even  Ray  himself  had  only  a  faint  perception.^^^ 
This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  System 
of  LinnsBus,^^®  prepared  the  way  for  an  Innovation  more 
complete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  brauch  of 
knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution 
occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  gene- 
ralizations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  all  intimately 
connected,  and  stUl  remain  the  highest  this  department  of 

^^^  That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  ca- 
pricious  thej  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessaiy  result  of 
piecedinfi^  events.  Within  the  last  thirtj  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these 
unnatuTfU  births,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has 
been  proyed  that,  so  far  from  being  unnaturali  they  are  strictly  natural.  A 
firesh  science  has  thus  been  created,  under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is 
destroying  the  old  lusiis  natura  in  one  of  its  last  and  favourite  strongholds. 

*''  Dr.  Lindley  (Ihird  Report  of  JBrü.  Assoc,  p.  33)  says,  that  Desfontaines 
was  the  first  who  aemonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dicotyle- 
donous  and  monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Richctrd,  EUments  de  Bo^ 
taniqucy  p.  131 ;  and  Cuvier,  Eloges,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps 
taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Monceau,  see  Wincklery  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  pp. 
204,  205  ;  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  p.  051 ;  Lindley's  Introduc»  to 
BotanUf  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

*''  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnaean 
System  long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  System  was  proved.  This  is 
tne  more  noticeable,  because  Linnaeus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
and  who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  combination,  alwavs  allowed 
that  his  own  System  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  the  great  ol)ject  to  be 
attained  was  a  Classification  according  to  natural  families.  See  WinckleTf 
ÖescMchle  der  Botanik^  p.  202 ;  and  lUchard,  EUments  de  Botanique,  p.  570. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value  of  a  scheme  which 
put  together  the  reed  and  the  barbeny,  because  they  were  both  hexandria ; 
and  forced  sorrel  to  associato  with  saffiranj  because  both  were  trigyniaP 
Jusneu'a  Bottmy,  1840,  p.  524. 
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inquiry  has  reached.^^*  Among  these,  I  need  only  men- 
tion  tue  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now  admitted 
to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is,  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons, 
or  eise  with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition 
is,  that  this  classincation,  so  far  from  being  artificial,  is 
strictly  natural ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants 
having  one  cotyledon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  by  addi- 
tions  made  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  while,  on  the 
other  band,  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  exogenous, 
and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made,  not  to  the 
centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.^^^  The 
third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangemeut  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold;  when, 

^^^  The  Genera  Fkmtarum  of  Antome  Jussieu  was  printed  at  Pazü  in 
1780 ;  and.  though  it  is  known  to  haye  been  the  result  of  many  yean  of 
continued  labour,  some  writers  hare  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it'were  bor- 
Towed  &om  his  unde,  Beroard  Jussieu.    But  assertions  of  this  kind  lardy 
deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bemard  did  not  choose  to  publish  anything  o^ 
his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  sufier  for  his  uncommunicativeness.     Com- 
pare  Wincklerf  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  pp.  261-272,  with  Biog,  Univ,  toL  zxiL 
pp.  162-166.    I  will  only  add  the  foiiowing  remarks  trom  a  work  of  autho- 
nty,  Richard,  EUmenU  de  Botanique,  Paris  1846,  p.  672:   'Mais  oe  ne  fot 
qu  en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v^ritablement  un  ouvra^  complet  sur  la  m^thode 
des  familles  naturelles.    Le  Genera  Plantarum  d'A.  L.  de  Jussieu  pp^senta 
la  science  des  v^g^taux  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouTeau,  par  la  prdcision  et 
r^^gance  qui  y  rdgnent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  principes  g&i^ 
raus  qui  y  sont  ezpos^  pour  la  premi^re  fois,  que  c'est  de^uis  cette  tfpoqae 
seulement  que  la  m^thoae  des  familles  natureÜes  a  ^t^  v^tablement  cr^, 
et  que  date  la  nouyelle  dre  de  la  science  des  y^g^taux.  .  .  .  L'aoteur  du 
Genera  Plantarum  posa  le  premier  les  bases  de  la  science,  en  fidsant  yoir 
quelle  ^tait  rimportance  relatiye  des  diff^rents  organes  entre  euz,  et  par 
cons^uent  leur  yaleur  dans  la  Classification.  ...  II  a  fait,  selon  la  le- 
marque  de  Cuyier,  la  mdme  r^yolution  dans  les  sciences  d'obsenraticai  que 
la  chimie  de  Layoisier  dans  les  sciences  d'exp^rience.    En  effet,  il  a  non 
seulement  chang^  la  face  de  la  botanique ;  mais  son  influenoe  s^est  ^ale- 
ment  exerc^  sur  les  autres  branches  de  Thistoire  naturelle,  et  y  a  introdint 
cet  esprit  de  recherches,  de  comparaison,  et  cette  m^thode  philoeonbique  et 
naturelle,  yers  le  perfectionnement  de  laquelle  tendent  d^sormais  les  eflbits 
de  tous  les  natunuistes.* 

*'*  Hence  the  remoyal  of  a  great  source  of  error  j  ance  it  is  now  ander- 
stood  that  in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  HendtncU 
Botany,y.  243 :  compare  Richard,  EuSments  de  Botanique,  p.  159,  aphorisnie 
xxiy.  On  the  Btems  of  endogenous  plants,  which,  being  mostly  tropica]^ 
haye  been  less  studied  than  the  exogenous,  See  Lindley^B  Botamf,  voL  l  po. 
221-236 ;  where  there  is  also  an  account,  pp.  ^29  seq.,  of  the  views  whioi 
Schieiden  adyanced  on  this  subject  in  1839. 
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however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly 
always  fivefold.^^^ 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  :^^^  and  if 
we  now  turn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that 
cur  obligations  to  them  are  equally  great.  The  study  of 
minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of 
natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  expenments 
which  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  being  doubtful  whether 
mineralogy  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both 
sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  considered.^^®  At  all  events 
it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistry 
has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical  pheno- 
mena ;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
of  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius ; 
and  most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the 
splendid  discovery  of  isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well 
loiown,  we  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many 
great  thinkers  Germany  has  produced.*^^ 

*^'  On  the  arnuigement  of  the  leaves^  now  called  phyllotaxis,  BeeBalfour's 
Botanyy  p.  02 ;  Burdach' s  Phyfdoiogiey  toL  y.  p.  618. 

^''^  The  Classification  hy  cotyledons  has  heen  so  successful,  that,  'with 
yery  few  exceptions,  howeyer,  nearly  all  plants  may  he  referred  hy  any  ho- 
tarnst,  at  a  single  glance,  and  with  unemng  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ; 
and  a  mere  fragment  even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often 
quite  sufficient  to  enahle  him  to  decide  this  question.'  Henäow'B  Batany, 
p.  30.  In  recard  to  some  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  the 
threefold  cotrledonous  division  of  the  whole  yegetahle  World,  see  lAndley'a 
Botany,  yoL  li.  pp.  61  seq. 

*"  Mr.  Swainson  {Study  of  Natwal  JSistory,^,  856)  says,  '  mineralojfy, 
indeed,  which  forms  hut  a  part  of  chemistry.'  This  is  deciding  the  question 
yery  rapidly;  hut  in  the  mean  time,  what  hecomes  of  the  geometrical  laws 
of  minerals  P  and  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  hetween  their  struc-^ 
iure  and  optical  phenomena,  which  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  has  worked  out  with 
Signal  ahihty  ? 

179  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  hy  the  disco- 
yery  of  isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  douht  considerahle ;  but 
M.  Beudant  (Min4raloffie,  raxiB,  1841,  p.  37)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their 
effect  upon  Timportance  des  formes  crystallines.'  They  are  much  more 
damaging  to  the  purely  chemical  arranffement,  because  our  implements  for 
measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystaJs  are  still  yeiy  im|>erfect,  and  the 
goniometer  may  fall  in  detectingdinerences  which  really  exist ;  and,  there- 
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Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other 
department,  namely,  cry  stallography,  has  made  great  pro- 
^  gress ;  and  here  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by 

two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
I  teenth  Century.     About  1760,  Rom^  De  Lisle^*^  set  the 

'  first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a  scheine 

I  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primaiy 

I  forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  ap- 

;  parent  caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.     In  this 

I  investigation  he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assump- 

tion,  that  what  is  called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  per- 
I  fectly  regulär,  and  that  the  Operations  of  nature  are 

'  invariable.  ^®^    Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied 

to  the  almost  innumerable  forms  into  which  minerals 
i  crystallize,  when  it  was  foUowed  up  with  still  larger  re- 

sources  by  Haiiy,  another  eminent  Frenchman.*^    This 

I  fore,  many  alleged  cases  of  iaomorpliism  are  probably  not  so  in  realitj. 

Woilaston*8  refiecting  goniometer  has  been  long  conaidered  the  best  iDStra- 
Dient  possessed  by  crjstallographers ;  but  I  leam  from  Luhig  and  Kojm*s 
üeportSf  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Prankenheim  has  recently  inrented  one  for 
meaBuring  the  angles  of  '  microscopic  crystals/  On  the  amount  of  error  in 
the  measurement  of  angles,  see  PhuUps^s  Mmeralogy,  1837,  p.  viii. 

^^  He  says,  ^  depuis  plus  de  Tingt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet' 
SomS  de  Zisle,  Crütaüogrcqthtef  ou  Descriptian  des  Forma  propres  ä  inm  Its 
Corps  du  Bhgne  MinSralj  Paris,  1783,  voL  i.  p.  91. 

^^'  See  bis  JEssai  de  CristaUographie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  ^  un  de  cenx  qni 
m'a  le  plus  frapp^  ce  sont  les  formes  r^guli^res  et  constantes  que  prennent 
naturellement  certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux.'  In 
the  same  work,  p.  13 :  '  il  faut  n^essairement  supposer  que  les  mol^ules 
int^grantes  des  corps  ont  chacune^  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  fifure 
constante  et  d^termin^e.'  In  his  later  treatise  (Cristauoffrapkiey  1^83, 
vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of  the  extraordinary  complications 
presented  bv  minerals,  he  adds :  '  il  n'est  donc  pas  ^tonnant  que  d*habiles 
chimistes  n  aient  rien  vu  de  constant  ni  de  d^termin^  dans  les  formes  cris- 
tallines,  tandis  qu'il  n*en  est  aucune  qu'on  ne  puisse.  avec  un  peu  d^attention 
rapporter  k  la  ngure  ^l^mentaire  et  primordiale  aont  eile  d^rive.*  Eren 
Bunon.  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared, '  qu  en 
g^n^rai  la  forme  de  cristallisation  n'est  pas  un  caractdre  constant,  mais  plus 
Squivoque  et  plus  variable  qu^aucun  autre  des  caractöres  par  leaquels  on 
doit  diBtinguer  les  min^raux/  De  Zisle,  voL  i.  p.  xviiL  Compare,  on  this 
great  achievement  of  De  Lisle's,  Hersüaets  Not,  Phäos.  p.  2^ :  '  he  first 
ascertained  the  important  fact  of  the  constancy  of  the  angles  at  which  their 

»8«  The  first  work  of  Haüy  appeared  in  1784  (Qu^rard,  France  Lätawe, 
vol.  iv.  p.  41) ;  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier,  Eh^f 
vol.  iii.  p.  138.    The  intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  thoseof  his 
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remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete  imion  between  min- 
eralogy  and  geometry ;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space 
to  bear  on  the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.^^ 
By  this  means,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  secondary 
forma  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms 
by  a  regulär  process  of  decrement  ;^®*  and  that,  when  a 
substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  State,  its 
particles  are  compelied  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes 
even  those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry.^^^ 

predecessor  must  be  obTious  to  every  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who 
Las  noticed  tbis  judiciously  enougb^  adds  {Iligt.  of  the  Induc,  Sciences y  vol. 
iii.  pp.  229,  230)  :  '  Unfortunately  Roind  de  Liele  and  Ilaüy  were  not  only 
rivalsy  but  in  some  mesAure  enemles.  .  .  .  Haüy  revenged  bimself  by  rarely 
mentioning  Hom6  in  bis  works,  tbou^b  it  was  manifest  tbat  bis  Obligation s 
to  bim  were  immense ;  and  by  recordmg  bis  errors  wbile  be  corrected  them/ 
The  trutby  bowerer,  is^  tbat  so  far  from  rarely  mentioning  De  Lisle,  be  men- 
tions  bim  incessantly;  and  I  bave  comited  upwards  of  tbree  bundred  in- 
stances  in  Ilaüy's  great  work,  in  wbicb  be  is  named,  and  bis  writings  are 
referred  to.  Ön  one  occasion  be  says  of  De  Lisle, '  £n  un  mot,  sa  cristallo- 
grapbie  est  le  fruit  d'un  travail  immense  par  son  ätendue,  presque  entiere- 
ment  neuf  par  son  objet,  et  tr^s  pr^cieux  par  son  utilit^.'  Haüy,  Traä6  de 
Mineralogie,  Paris,  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Elsewbere  be  calls  bim,  '  cet  babile 
naturaliste ;  ce  savant  cöUbre,^  vol.  ii.  p.  823 ;  '  ce  c^Ubre  naturaliste,' 
Tol.  iii.  p.  442 ;  see  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  61,  &c.  In  a  work  of  so  mucb  merit  as 
Dr.  Wbeweirs,  it  is  important  tbat  tbese  errors  sbould  be  indicated,  because 
-we  baye  no  otber  book  of  yalue  on  tbe  general  bistoiy  of  tbe  sciences ;  and 
many  autbors  baye  deceived  tbemselves  and  tbeir  readers,  by  implicitly 
adopting  the  Statements  of  tbis  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticiüarly  caution  tbe  Student  in  regard  to  tbe  pbysiological  part  of  Dr. 
WlieweirsHistoiy,  wbere,  for  instance,  tbe  antagonism  between  tbe  metbods 
of  Cuyier  and  Bicbat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  wbile  wbole  pages  are 
deyoted  to  Cuyier,  Bicbat  is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

^"  '  Ilaüy  est  donc  le  seul  y^ritable  auteur  de  la  science  matb^matique 
des  cristaus.'  Cuvier,  Progr^s  des  Sciences,  yol.  i.  p.  8  j  see  also  p.  317.  Dr. 
Clarke,  wbose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  mucb  attention 
among  bis  bearers,  was  indebted  for  some  of  bis  princi^al  yiews  to  bis  con- 
versations  witb  Haüy :  see  Otter' s  Life  of  Clarke,  yol.  li.  p.  192. 

'^  See  an  admirable  Statement  of  tbe  tbree  forms  of  decrement^  in  Haüy, 
TraiU  de  Mineralogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  JVheiDelTs  Uist.  of  the 
Induc,  Sciences,  yoL  iii.  pp.  224,  226;  wbo,  boweyer.  does  not  mention 
Ilaüy *8  Classification  of '  d^roissemens  sur  les  bords,'  'dteroissemens  sur  les 
angles,'  and  '  d^croissemens  interm^diaires.' 

^^  And,  as  be  clearly  saw,  tbe  proper  metbod  was  to  study  tbe  laws  of 
symmetiy,  and  tben  apply  tbem  deductiyely  to  minerals,  instead  of  riaing 
inductiyely  from  tbe  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  Tbis  is 
interesting  to  obserye,  because  it  is  analogous  to  tbe  metbod  of  tbe  best 

VOL.  I.  3  H 
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To  ascertain  that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  suscep- 
tible  of  mathematical  caiculation,  was  to  make  a  vast 
addition  to  our  knowledge ;  but  what  seems  to  me  still 
more  important  is,  that  it  indicates  an  approach  to  the 
magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occura  is  regu- 
lated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible.^^  For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and 
Singular  forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their 
antecedents,  Haüy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  pathology  of  the  inorganic  World.  However 
paradoxical  such  a  notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that 
symmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  animals ;  so 
that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with 
an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.^®^  When,  there- 
fore,  the  minds  of  men  became  famUiarized  with  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them 
to  grasp  the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle 
holds  good  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although,  from  the 
superior  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  long 
beibre  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  demonstration.  But,  that 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and  indeed  of  all 

pathologistS;  wbo  seek  the  philosophy  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phe* 
nomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones;  striking  downwards  from  th« 
nonnal  to  the  abnormal  ^  La  sym^trie  des  fonnes  bovlb  lesquelles  i«  p^ 
Bentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  considär^  jusqu'ici,  runu  a  ftmrm  da 
dofm^es  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  suscep- 
tibles.*     Haüyj  Traue  de  Mineralogie,  vol.  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  voL  iL  p.  11*2. 

^M  'Un  coup  d'oeil  peu  attentif,  jet^  sur  les  cristauz,  les  fit  appeler 
d^abord  depurajeux  de  ia  nature,  ce  qui  n'^toit  qu'une  inani^re  plns^^ganto 
de  faire  Taveu  de  son  ignorance.  Un  examen  i^fl^chi  nous  y  d^courre  des 
lois  d'arrangement,  k  Taide  desquelles  le  calciü  repr^sente  et  enchune  ron 
a  l'autre  les  r^ultats  obserr^s ;  lois  si  variables  et  en  m£me  tempe  si  pr^dses 
et  si  r^gulidres ;  ordinairement  tr^  simples,  sans  rien  perdre  de  leor  £äcoo» 
ditö/  Haüy,  Miniraiogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  Again,  voL  ii.  p.  57,  *  noüe 
but,  qui  est  de  prourer  que  les  lois  d'on  dopend  la  structure  du  cristal  soot 
les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble.' 

'^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crvstals,  in  common  nitli 
animals,  of  repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Pagers  Pathology ^  185»%  voL  l 
pp.  152, 153,  confirming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  snbject: 
'The  ability  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  injury  .  .  .  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive  property  of  living  beings;  for  even  crystals  will  repair  themaelTW 
when,  arfcer  pieces  have  been  broken  from  them,  thej  are  placed  in  the  same 
conditions  in  which  they  weie  fiist  formed.' 
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mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly 
regulär,  also  took  the  first  Steps  towards  establishing  the 
far  higher  fact,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
are  govemed  by  laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  deter- 
mine  the  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of 
this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  m^  present  de- 
sign ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
insanity,  by  Pinel ;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  character  of  mental  dis-* 
ease  are  altogether  discarded  :^^  the  disease  itself  is  consi- 
dered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  occurring  undercertain 
given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  supplying 
another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connects 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind 
and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both, 
shall  serve  as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments  of  our  knowledge  may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French 

^*®  '  M.  Pinel  a  imprim^  une  marclie  nouvelle  k  Tötude  de  la  folie.  .  .  . 
£n  la  rangeant  Bimplement,  et  sans  difilSrences  aucunes^  au  nombre  des 
autres  d^rangemens  de  nos  organeS;  en  lui  assignant  trne  place  dans  le  cadre 
nosographique,  il  fit  faire  un  pas  immense  a  son  nistoire.'  Geortet,  de  la  Folie, 
Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In  the  same  work,  p.  296,  *M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en 
France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe,  jeta  les  fondemens  d'un  traitement 
Traiment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre  des  autres  afiections  or- 
ganiques.*  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modern  and  purely  scientific 
view,  says  in  his  great  work  (De»  Maladies  Mentales,  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  3^),  '  L'ali^nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  comme 
une  inspiration  ou  une  pimition  des  dieuz,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour 


this  he  expressly  ascribes  to  his  predecessor :  '  grace  aux  principes  exposös 
par  Pinel.^  p.  340.  Rnel  himseff  clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his 
own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  see  Pind,  TraiU  MiHoo-Philoso- 
phiffue  mir  VAUSnation  MentdU,  p.  xxxii. :  '  Un  ouvrage  de  mddecine,  publik 
en  fVance  iL  la  fin  da  dix-huiti^me  ai^le,  doit  avoir  un  autre  caractöre  que 
b'ü  aToit  ätö  6crit  k  une  ^poque  ant^rieure.' 

3  H  2 
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thinters.  The  extraordinary  ability  and  success  with 
which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  respective 
Sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length  greater  than  I  had 
intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Enough,  nowever,  has  been  brought  forward, 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ei^hteenth  Century,  con- 
centrated  upon  the  extemal  world  with  nnprecedented 
zeal,  and  thus  aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the 
Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.  The 
intimate  connexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social 
rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  both  are  suggested 
by  the  same  yeaming  after  improvement,  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same 
restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the 
curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Century,  directed  against  the  church  rather 
than  against  the  State ;  so  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Century,  the  ground  of  attack  should 
be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  won- 
derful  impetus  given  to  every  brauch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  extemal  world,  the  internal  feil  into  neglect ;  while, 
as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  State,  and  the  internal 
to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  develop- 
ment,  that  the  assailers  of  the  existing  fabric  should  tum 
against  political  abuses  the  energy  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
national  intellect.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking 
place,  precisely  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social  movement, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
movement}  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in  so  £Eur  as  it 
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was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar 
causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  reyolution  I  shall  ex- 
amine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it 
will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes  which 
in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  ^Revolution,  the  people,  though 
always  very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper 
classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked 
with  scom  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal 
to  their  own.  The  class  immediately  below  them  copied 
and  conununicated  their  example,  and  every  order  in 
society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  distinction 
which  should  guard  them  from  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiore.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, 
— the  superiority  of  -morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  know- 
ledge, — were  entirely  overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme ; 
and  men  became  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  not  on 
any  essential  diflference,  but  on  those  inferior  matters, 
which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of 
accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit.^®^ 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the 
unprecedented  Impulse  givento  thecultivationof  physical 
science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made, 
not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  so- 
ciety. The  lectures  of  chemists,  of  geologists,  of  minera- 
logists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 
came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  to  leam. 
In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.^®^     The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 

*^'  Comp.  Mim,  de  SSgur,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  DesIUaux, 
SistorietteSy  vol.  i.  p.  84.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de 
Montbarey,  in  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalous 
profli^cy,  but  because  he  selected  for  bis  mistresses  some  women  who  were 
not  of  high  birth.     Mim,  de  Montharey,  vol.  i.  p.  841,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

'^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subiect  as  anatomy.  In  17Ö8,  Antoine 
Petit  began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  tne  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin 
du  Roi ;  and  the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seatfl 
were  occupied,  but  the  very  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated 
dcscription  in  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xzxiii.  p.  494. 
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great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer 
able  to  hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instanoes  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  them.^^^  The  sittings  of 
the  Academy,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  aolitary 
scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or  in- 
fluence  enabled  them  to  secure  a  place.  ^^  Even  women 
of  fashion,forgetting  their  usoal  frivolity,  hastened  tohear 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
Organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric 
fluid.  ^^^  A  Budden  craving  after  Knowledge  seemed  to 
have  smitten  every  rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  dif- 
ficiüt  inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names  of  the  sciences  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  Imagination  of  Buffon 
made  geology  suddenly  populär ;  the  same  thing  was  ef- 
fected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 

^'^  Dr.  Thomson  (JHüt.  of  Chemistry,  voL  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy'« 
lectures  on  chemistry,  which  began  in  1784 :  '  Such  were  the  crowds,  both 
of  men  and  women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  neceaaaiy  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-ioom/  Thia  circumstance  is  also  mentianed 
in  Cuvier,  ElogeSy  voL  ii.  p.  19. 

^^  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  '  les  s^nces  publiques  de  1* Acad^mie 
fraufaise  sont  devenues  une  espdce  de  spectacle  fort  &  la  mode : '  and  as  this 
continued  to  increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  17d5  it 
was  found  necessary  to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it 
was  even  proposed  that  Ladies  should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some 
uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened.  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Öorretpomd^  IaL 
Tol.  X.  p.  341,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  ia5,  251. 

^^'  Goldsniith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  surprise,  'I  have  seeo 
as  bright  a  cirde  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  KoueUe,  asjmdng 
the  court  of  Versailles.'  Priores  Life  of  GMsmäh,  vol.  i.  p.  180;  Fonttr$ 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  voL  i.  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  Century,  electricity 
was  veiy  populär  among  the  Parisian  ladies  \  and  the  interest  feit  in  it  was 
rcvived  several  years  later  by  Franklin.  Compare  Grimm,  Corretpondamoey 
vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tücher* 8  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Curier 
(Uloffes,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  teils  us  that  even  the  anatomicfu  descriptions  which 
Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  '  sur  la  toilette  oies  femmea.^ 
This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  ieering  spiiit,  in  Mhn.  de 
Genlis,  vol.  vi.  p.  82.  Compare  the  account  given  oy  Townsend,  who  visited 
France  in  1786,  on  bis  way  to  Spain :  '  A  numerous  sodet^  of  gentlemeo 
and  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciencee,  deliv^nd 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession.  ...  I  was  mach  strack  with 
the  fluency  and  ele^ance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomlcal  profesor 
spoke,  and  not  a  little  so  with  the  deep  attention  of  bis  auditors.'  Tatauiemdi 
Joiimet/  through  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  41 :  See  also  Smith'a  Tbeir  on  the  ComÜmetd 

1786,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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electricity  by  NoUet ;  whilc  the  admirable  expositions  of 
Lalande  caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  geuerally  cultivated. 
In  a  word,it  is  enough  to  say,  that  duringthe  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  its  fav9ur  the  old  classical  studies 
were  despised  ;^^  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of 
a  good  education,  and  some  slight  acquaintance  with  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  except  those  who 
wereobligedto  Support  themselvesbytheir  daily  labour.^^^ 
The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are 
very  curious,  andfrom  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very 
decisive.  As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  them- 
selves  to  pursuits  peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were 
encouraged  topreserve  their  separate  habits:  and  thesub- 
Ordination,  orfaa  it  were,  theWrchy,  of  society  was 
easily  maintained.  But  when  the  members  of  the  vaiious 
Orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they 
became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The  highest 
and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  whicn 
banded  together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their  own  Isolation.  Besides 
thi8,there  was  also  given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit, 

^^  In  a  letter  written  in  1750,  it  is  eaid^  ^  Mais  c'est  Peine  perdue  au- 
jourd'hui  qui  de  plaisantcr  le«  ^nidits ;  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  France.*  Grimm. 
Correspond.  vol.  u.  p.  15.  In  1764,  '  II  est  honteux  et  incroyable  k  quel 
point  r^tude  des  anciens  est  neglig^e.'  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  ^  Uno  autre 
raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions  des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en 
France,  c'est  que  depuis  long-temps  on  n'y  sait  plus  le  Grrec,  et  qu'on  neglige 
r^tude  du  Latin  tous  les  jours  davantage.'  vol.  vi.  p.  140.  Sherlock  (Neio 
Lettera  from  an  Englüh  Traveller y  London,  1781,  p.  ^)  says, '  It  is  very  rare 
to  moet  a  man  in  France  that  understands  Greek.^  In  1785,  Jefferoon  writes 
from  Paris  to  Madison,  '  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  are  dearer  here  than,  I 
believe,  any  wliere  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them,  wherefore  they 
are  not  reprinted.'  JeffersorCa  Correapond.  vol.  i.  p.  801,  See  further,  on  this 
neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  sigzuficant  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  M4m,  de 
Mofdbareyy  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  viUemamy  LüUrature  au  XVIII'  Siede,  vol.  ÜL 
pp.  243-248 ;  Schlosser^a  JSighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

1Ö5  Yot  further  evidence  of  the  popularitv  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of 
its  study,  even  by  those  who  mignt  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see 
M{^m,  de  Eoland,  vol.  i.  pp.  115,  268,  324,  343;  MSm.  de  MoreUd,  vol.  L 
p.  16 ;  Dupont  de  Netnoure,  Möm.  nur  Turgot,  pp.  45,  62,  53,  411 ;  M6m,  de 
Brissot,  \  Ol.  i.  pp.  62, 151,  319,  336,  338;  357  $  Cuvier,  Progrh  des  Sciences, 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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but  also  a  new  Standard  of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the 
professor  and  the  lecturer.  Xhe  division  is  between  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  leam.  The  Subordination  of 
ranks  makes  way  for  the  Subordination  of  knowledge.^^^ 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctionsof  fashionable  life 
are  succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  pro- 
gress  of  the  intellect  supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration ; 
the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  super- 
stitious  devotees  are  taught  to  dow  the  knee  before  what 
to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  stränge  god.  The  hall  of  science 
is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come  to  leam, 
confess  theirown  ignorance,  abrogate  in  somedegree  their 
own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titl^, 
or  the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concemed  with 
their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their 
dexter-chiefs,  their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their 
bends,  their  azures,  their  gules,  and  the  other  trumperies 
of  their  heraldry ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  the  largeness 
of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  füll- 
ness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.^^  And 
what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that 
itwas  accompanied  by  other  social  changes,  which,  though 
in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  füll  of  meaning 

*•*  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  yiew, '  II  ne  peut  y  avoir  dand  les  sciences  morales^  paa  plus  que  dans  lee 
seiences  physiques,  m  maitres,  ni  esclayes,  ni  rois,  ni  sujete,  ni  dtojenSi  ni 
ötrangers/     Comte,  TraiU  de  Legislation,  voL  i.  p.  43. 

^'^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  an  Slof^ 
crowned  by  the  Academj,  iUustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  Erance.  See  the 
passage  beginning  '  0  pr^jug^  I  6  ridicule  fier14  des  places  et  du  rang  I '  etc. 
(Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  used  such 
language,  on  such  an  occasion,  thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de 
Sögur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before  the  Revolution,  *  nous  pröförions  un 
mot  d'^loges  de  D'Alembert,  de  Diderot,  4  la  faveiir  la  plus  signal^  d'un 
prince.'    M^m.  de  SSgtir,  voL  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  voL  ii.  p.  46. 
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when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  generaJ  history  of 
tlie  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
was  revolutionizing  society,  by  inspiring  the  different 
classes  with  an  object  common  to  aU,  and  thus  raising  a 
new  Standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial,  but  equally  demo- 
cratic  tendency  was  observable  even  in  the  conventional 
forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of  these 
changeswouldoccupya  Space  disproportioned  to  theother 
parts  of  this  Introduction ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until 
the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French 
Kevolution.  As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will 
notice  two  of  these  innovations  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy 
with  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  extemal  appearances 
hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
ters. During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  men 
of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  precision, 
a  nice  and  stu^ed  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  silver, 
and  of  rufiies,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen, 
except  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a  certain 
barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this 
carried,  that  in  the  seventeenth  Century  the  rank  of  a 
person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his  appearance ; 
no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  im- 
mediately above  hisown.^^^  Eutin  thatdemocratic  move- 
ment which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  the  minds 
of  men  became  too  eamest,  too  intent  upon  higher  mat- 
ters, to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.  Acontemptuous 
disregard  of  such  distinctions  became  general.    In  Paris 

^^^  Among  many  otlier  illustrations  which  might  be  given  of  this  distinc- 
tion  of  classes  by  dress,  see  Münieil,  Mtd.  des  divers  JEtäs,  voL  tu.  pp.  7-10  ; 
and  TaUemant  des  JRäaux,  JS-istoriettes,  voL  i.  p.  36  note. 
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the  innovation  was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still 
considered  natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is 
noticed  by  contemporary  observers,  that  thedress  osually 
wom  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of 
ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was  abandoned  by 
both  sexes;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  Coming  in  a 
common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  mom- 
ing-gowns.^^  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  camed,  that 
we  are  assured  by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution, 
even  those  who  had  stars  ana  Orders  were  careful  to 
hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks 
of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.^"^ 

*•*  In  August  1787,  Jefferaon  writes  firom  Paris  {Correspondaue,  toL  iL 
p.  224) :  '  In  society,  the  ?utbit  habüU  is  alniost  banished,  and  they  begin  to 
go  eyen  to  great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  howeTer, 
must  always  be  excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  impiofra- 
ment.  They  are  the  last  refuge  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  ana  folly 
will  be  driven.  Take  away  tnese,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level"  with  other 
people.'  Jei!erRon  was  a  statosnian  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted  with  his  profession.  The  change,  however,  which  he  noticed,  had 
been  Coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  wntten  in  May  1786,  it  i*« 
Said :  '  II  est  rare  aujourdliui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des  personnes  qm 
soient  ce  qu'on  appeÜe  habiU^s.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chemise  et  en  chapean, 
les  hommes  en  m)c  et  en  gilet.*  Grimm,  Correspond.  voL  xiv.  p.  48o ;  aad 
on  the  inereased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  voL  xi.  pp.  141,  l42.  S^gur, 
who  witnessed  these  changcs,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of 
their  advocates,  '  ils  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  remplacant  les  ampfes  et 
imposans  vetemens  de  Tancienne  cour,  pr^sagaient  un  pcncnant  gön?nd  pour 
r^alitö.'  M6m.  de  Sdgur,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  S)ulavie  {Beffne  de  Lomia  XVL, 
Tol.  vi.  p.  38)  obscrves,  that  '  les  gnuids,  vers  les  approches  de  la  rSvolntion, 
n'avoient  plus  que  des  habits  simples  et  peu  couteux ; '  and  that  '  on  ne 
distingua  plus  une  duchesse  d'une  actrice,*^p.  43 :  see  also  an  extnct  fn>in 
Montiove,  in  Alison's  Higtory,  voL  i.  pp.  352, 353.  Oompare  Mhn.  swr  Marie 
Antoinettey  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  372,  voL  iL  p.  174,  and  Mitti,  de  Madame  du 
Haiissety  introduc.  p.  17. 

^^  '  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  memo  d'un  äge  mnr,  qoi  avaient 
travaill^  toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute 
faveur,  s'habituerent  a  en  cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  m>c  le  plus 
simple,  qui  leur  permettait  de  couiir  a  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondi« 
dans  la  K)ule.'  Mem.  de  Mottfbarey,  voL  üi.  pp.  161, 1 62.  Another  altera» 
tion  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth  recording.  The  Baroness  d'Oberldrch, 
who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on  her  arrival,  that '  gentlemen  befran 
about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore  swords  only  in  füll  dresa. 
....  And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage  which  the  example 

of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centurics.'    JÜ^Oberkirck'a  *'' 

Lond.  1852,  voL  ii.  p.  21L 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
equally  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  This  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  dif- 
ferent  Orders  of  society^^  was  shown  in  the  institution  of 
clubs ;  a  remarkable  contrivance,  which  to  us  seems  per- 
fectly  natural  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the  eighteenth 
Century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superiority  over 
the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing 
familiaritytowardsone's  inferiors  mightbesafelyindulged 
in,  this  only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  Separation, 
since  the  great  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension 
being  abused.  In  those  good  old  times  a  proper  respect 
was  paid  to  rank  and  birth ;  and  he  who  could  count  his 
twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As 
to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  notion  too 
preposterous  to  be  conceived ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary 
men  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose 
veins  were  fiUed  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarter- 
ings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rivaL 

But  in  the  eighteenth  Century  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectual  superiority  made  rapid  encroachments  on  the 
old  principle  of  aristocratic  superiority.  As  soon  as  these 
encroachments  had  reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave 
rise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them;  and  thus  it  was 
that  there  were  first  established  clubs,  in  which  all  the 
educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard  to  those 
other  ditferences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into 

^^  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of 
misdllianceSf  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Compare  Mhn,  de  Montoareiff  yoL  iii.  pp.  HO,  150^  157 ;  Lacre^ 
teücy  Div-huüiime  Sikckj  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 
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contact,  who,  according  tothe  aristocratic  scheine,  had  no- 
thing  in  common,  but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  establish- 
ment,  conformed  to  the  same  rules,  and  reaped  the  same 
advantages.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the  members, 
though  varying  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all,  in 
some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  Society  first  dis- 
tinctly  recognized  a  Classification  previously  unknown ; 
the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  phi- 
losophic  observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance ;  and 
it  is  one  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  latter  h^  of 
the  eighteenth  Century.  In  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever  existed  in  Paris, 
were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they  were  merely 
intended  to  be  social  assemblages ;  but  they  quickly  as- 
sumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen 
observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  man- 
ners  of  the  upper  classes  more  simple  than  thev  had 
hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  cere- 
mony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits.  These  clubs  like- 
wise  efFected  a  remarkable  Separation  between  the  sexes; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment,  women 
associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen  in 
public  unaccompanied  by  men.^^^    This  had  the  effect  of 

'^  '  Nous  cominen9azueB  aussi  a  avoir  des  clubs :  les  hommes  sV  i^nm?- 
saient;  non  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wisk,  et'lire  toua 
les  ouvrages  nouveaux.  Ce  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaper9U,  eut  dans  la 
Buite  de  grandes,  et  momeDtan^ment  de  funestes  cons^uences.  Dans  le 
commencement,  son  premier  r^ultat  fut  de  s^parer  les  hommes  dee  femmes 
et  d'apporter  ainsi  un  notable  changement  dans  nos  moeurs :  elles  devinreot 
moins  frivoles,  mais  moins  polies;  plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimablea:  la 
politique  y  gagna,  la  soci^t^  j  perdit.  Mem.  de  S6gur,  vol.  iL  p.  28.  Bv  the 
spring  of  1780,  this  Separation  of  the  sexes  had  become  still  more  marked : 
and  it  was  a  common  complaint^  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  to  th« 
theatre  alone^  men  being  at  their  clubs.    See  the  very  curioua  observattoos 
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encouraging  among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which 
the  influence  of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep 
down.  All  these  thinga  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demar- 
cation  between  the  different  ranks,  and  by  merging  the 
various  classes  into  one,  made  the  force  of  their  united 
Opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  overthrew  both  the 
church  and  the  State.  The  exact  period  at  which  the 
clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained, 
but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.2^* 
From  this  moment  all  was  over;  and  although  the 
government,  in  1787,  issued  Orders  to  close  the  leading 
club,  in  which  all  classes  discussed  political  questions,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  stera  the  cuirent.  The  order, 
therefore,  was  rescinded ;  the  club  re-assembled,  and  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  Interrupt  that  course  of 
aflFairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  ren- 
dered  inevitable.^^ 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  old  institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which 
produced  the  most  remarkable  effects  m  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the 

in  Cfrimmy  Correspond.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  ülso  a  notice  of 
'  le  prodigieux  succea  qu'a  eu  1  dtablissement  des  clubs  a  Tanglaise.'  See 
also,  on  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WiUiama^s  Letter»  from 
France^  voL  ii.  p.  80,  3rd  edit  17Ö6. 

**'  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  clubs  only : 
'A  Paris  les  assembl^es  de  nouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s^^toient  form^  ä 
rinstar  de  ceux  des  Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur 
les  droits  de  Thomme,  sur  les  avantages  de  la  libert^,  sur  les  grands  abus  de 
rin^galit^  des  conditions.  Oes  clubs,  trop  accr^dit^s,  ayoient  commenc^  ä 
se  former  en  1784.'    Mim,  de  Georgel^  voL  ii.  p.  810. 

'^  'Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fermer  le  club  nomm^  Mb  du  sahn; 
ordre  arbitraire  et  inutile :  ce  club  alors  ^tait  compos^  de  personnes  distin- 
gu^s  de  la  noblesse  ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des 
hommes  de  lettres  les  plus  consid^r^  Cette  r^union  ofirait,  pour  la  pre- 
miere  fois,  Timage  d'une  ^galitä  qui  devient  bientdt,  plus  c[ue  la  libert^ 
meme,  le  yoeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  naüon.  Aussi  le 
m^ontentement  produit  par  la  cl6ture  de  ce  club  fut  si  vif,  que  Vautorit^  se 
crut  oblig^e  de  la  rouvrir.*  Mim,  de  Sigur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  269.  On  the 
increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789.  compare  JDu  MemtL  Mim.  tur  Le 
Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mim.  de  LafayetUy  vol.  i.  pp.  812,  822,  391,  434,  vol.  ii. 

?.  9 ;  Barrudf  Hui.  du  Jabobj  vol.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  vol.  v.  pp.  101, 
68 ;  Thiers,  Hitt.  de  la  Eivoluiiany  vol.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 
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Englisli  govemment,  rose  in  arms,  tumed  on  thdr  op- 
pressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained  their  independence.  In  1776,  tne  Americans  laid 
before  Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  govemment  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people;  that  irom  the  people  alone  it  derives  its 
powers ;  and  *  that  whenever  any  form  of  govemment 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  go- 
vemment, laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'  ^^ 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation 
earlier,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scom.  Such,  however,  was  now  the  temper  of 
the  public  ntiind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  not 
merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but 
even  the  govemment  itself  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
general  feeling.^^  In  177  6,  Franklin  arrived  in  France, 
as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
wärmest  reception  from  all  classes,^^  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  govemment  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to 
defend  the  young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously 
won.^^  In  r aris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.^^  From 

*^  Mem,  of  Franklin,  vol.  iL  pp.  14  seq. ;  and  Mem,  of  JHfermn^  toL  L 
pp.  17-22,  wnere  the  passages  are  given  wliich  Congress  altered. 

^^  S^gur  (Mhn,  vol.  i.  p.  111)  saya  that  hüs  fatner  had  been  &ajueiitlj 
told  bj  Maurepaa  that  public  opinion  forcod  the  goTemment,  anunst  its  owq 
wishes,  to  aide  with.  America.  Compare  MSnu  de  Georgd,  toL  ir.  p.  S70; 
and  FlasMn^  Diplomatie  Fran^ise,  voL  vii.  p.  166. 

^^  The  news  of  which  aoon  reached  England.  In  Januaiy  1777,  Burke 
wiites  (Works,  yoL  ii.  p.  394),  '  I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  mo«t 
extraoroinarv  reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  people.'  Soolavie  (ü^yiK 
de  Lotds  Xp'I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60)  says, '  J'ai  vu  Francidin  devenir  im  objet  de 
culte.'    See  also,  on  bis  popularityi  MSm,  dEpinay,  toL  üL  p.  419. 

'^  Fkusan,  IHphnwtie  jFranqaite,  toI.  >iL  p.  159 ;  Life  of  FranUm^  hf 
mmeelf,  vol.  iL  pp.  60,  61 ;  Mahonie  Hitt  of  EmqUmd,  toL  tu.  pp.  197, 1^ 

^^  The  sneering  letter  written  firom  Fans  bj  Lord  Stormont,  «a  aarij  m 
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every  quarter  large  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  tofight  for  the  liberties  of 
America.  The  heroism  with  which  these  auxiliaries  aided 
the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  passage  in  the  history 
of  that  time ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  approach  of 
the  French  Revolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed  most 
remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still 
further  stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies. 
The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America, 
introduced  into  their  own  country,  on  their  retum,  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant 
republic.^^^  By  this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  prevalent ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  one  of  bis  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew  bis 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  tum, 
communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting 
the  rights  of  man,  which,  at  bis  instigation,  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  .^^^  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe,  that  the  final  blow  the  French  govemment 
received  was  actually  dealt  by  the  band  of  an  American ; 
for  it  is  Said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Jefferson,  that  the  populär  part  of  the  legislative  body 

December  1774  (Adolphtus  George  IIL  rol.  ii.  p.  316),  shonld  be  compared 
with  Lafaydte,  Minioires^  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229  j  Dtttem,  MSm,  cTun 
VoyageuTt  voL  ii.  p.  317;  M6m  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  p.  149;  and  Schlosser's 
EigMeenth  Century ^  vol.  v,  p.  175. 

^*®  De  Stael  sur  la  Rivotviumy  vol.  i.  p.  88 ;  MSm,  de  Montbareg,  vol.  iü. 
pp.  134, 186^  MStn  de  Sögur,  vol.  i.  p.  277;  Campan,  MSm,  de  Marie  An-- 
toineUe,  voL  i.  p.  233,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116 ;  Soidavie^  JRkgne  de  Louis  XVI, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv,  Ii.  Iii. ;  Dunumt,  Souvenirs  sur  3firabeau,  p.  176 ;  M^m.  de 
Du  Hausset,  introduc.  p.  40 ;  M^m.  de  Genlis,  vol.  vi.  p.  57  ;  Jejfferson^s  Mem. 
and  Correspond.  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  and  Maitiand's  speecb,  in  Pari  Ilist.  vol.  xxx. 
pp.  198,  199 ;  alflo  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  JBedford,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  663. 

^"  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Bumont  (Soi^venirs, 
p.  97)  callfl  this  'une  idäe  am^caine;'  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mäm,  de 
Lafagette,  voL  L  pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139, 140;  Jeferson's  Cor» 
respcnd,  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Barruelf  Hist.  du  Jacohtnismef  vol.  v.  p.  311.  The 
innuence  which  the  American  Revolution  exercieed  over  the  mmd  of  Lafa- 
jette  18  noticed  by  Bouillä,  his  couain  and  hiis  enemj.  M^m,  de  BouUU, 
vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol.  iL  pp.  131,  183. 
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proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set 
the  crown  at  open  defiance.^^^ 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  before  concluding 
the  present  volume,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  variety  of 
topics  which  have  been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable 
that  I  should  sum  up  their  leading  points ;  and  should 
State,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  Steps  of  that  long  and 
complicated  argument,  by  which  1  have  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably  aris- 
ing  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  summar}', 
by  recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will 
remedy  any  confusion  which  the  fuUness  of  detail  may 
have  produced,  and  will  simplify  an  investigation  which 
many  will  consider  to  have  been  needlessly  protracted ; 
but  which  could  not  have  been  abridged  witnout  weak- 
ening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support  of  those  gene- 
ral  principles  that  I  seek  to  establish, 

Looking  at  the  State  of  France  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having 
reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  de- 
stroyed  every  vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became 
necessary ;  but  that  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could 
not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  for  fifty  years  had 
been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  System.  This  deficiency 
at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admira- 
tion  for  the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of 
thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people. 
New  life  being  thus  breathed  into  the  wasted  firame 
of  French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was 
generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of 
Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this  un- 
expected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stre- 

^1'  'The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambaBsador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt 
from  Paris,  July  9th,  1789,  said.  "  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  American  minister  at 
this  coiirt,  has  been  a  great  deal  consolted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
tiera  Hat ;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  ad^dce 
that  Order  called  itself  L'AjuefnbUe  Naticnak:' '  Tomime'a  Lifea/IÜt,  voL 
ii.  p.  2(30. 
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nuous  efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was 

daily  gaining  ground.    To  eflFect  their  object,  they  per- 

secuted  üterary  men  with  such  bittemess,  as  to  make  it 

evident  that  tne  intellect  of  France  must  either  relapse 

into  itsibnner  servility,  or  eise  boldly  assume  the  oflfen- 

sive.   Happily  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  latter 

alternative  was  adopted;  and,  in  or  about  1750,  a  deadly 

struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  liberty  whica 

France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto 

been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 

the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.    Coinciding  with  this 

movement,  ana  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circum- 

stances  occurred  of  the  same  character .  Now  it  was  that 

the  political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 

interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflicted  great 

mischief  even  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country ; 

and  had,  by  their  protective  measures,  injured  what  they 

were  believed  to  have  benefited.    This  reraarkable  disco- 

very  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  afresh  weapon  into 

the  hands  of  the  democratic  party ;  whose  strength  was 

still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 

which  Bousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.    Precisely 

the  same  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary 

impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  which 

familiarized  men  with  ideasofprogress,  and  brought  them 

into  collision  with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas 

natural  to  govemment.  The  discoveries  made  respecting 

the  extemal  world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excite- 

ment  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  there- 

fore  füll  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended 

by  their  antiquity.     This  eagemess  for  physical  know- 

ledge  also  effected  a  change  in  education ;  and  the  an- 

cient  languages   being    neglected,   another   link  was 

severed  which  connected  the  present  with  the  past.  The 

church,  the  legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was 

unable  to  resist  the  passion  for  novelty,  because  she 

was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.     For  by 

this  time,  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the 

•  French  clergy ,  as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties^ 

VOL.  L  3  I 
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and  render  it  impossible  to  rall^  them  against  their 
common  foe.  The  growth  of  this  heresy  was  also  im* 
portant,  becaase  Calvinism  being  essentially  democratic, 
a  revolutionaiy  spirit  appeared  even  in  the  ecclesiasticaL 
profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  accom- 
panied  by  another  feud  between  the  govemment  and 
the  church.  These  were  the  leading  Symptoms  of  that 
vast  movement  which  cuhninated  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and  all  of  them  indicated  a  State  of  society  so 
anarchical  and  so  thoroughly  disorganized,  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  Impending. 
At  length,  and  ^en  eveiything  was  ready  for  explo- 
sion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  feil  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame 
which  never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed 
aU  that  Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the 
Instruction  of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  oi  the  crimes 
into  which  continued  oppression  may  hurry  a  generons 
and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies 
have  led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the. French  Revo- 
lution. That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose ;  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
that  ncme  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  true,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the  evi- 
dence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen ;  and  a 
more  protracted  labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply 
sensible;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  the  necessity 
of  passing  on  to  a  still  larger  field  has  compelled  me  to 
leave  so  much  for  future  inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the 
iirst  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  to  study  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  according  to  a 
scheme  wide  enou^h  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intel* 
lectual  bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  phüosophy,  and, 
I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  understanding,  his- 
torians  obstinately  persist  in  neglecting  those  great 
branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  wmch  in  eveiy 
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civilked  country  the  Operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habito 
most  easily  ascertained.    The  result  is,  that  the  French 
Bevolution,  unquestionably  the  most  important,  the 
most  compUcated,  and  the  most  glorioos  event  in  his« 
tory,  has  been  given  over  to  authors,  many  of  whom 
have  displayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preliminary 
scientific  education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  seize  the  spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  com* 
prehensive  survey  of  its  various  parts.     Thus,  to  men* 
tion  only  a  single  instance:  we  have  seen  that  the 
extraordinary  impulse  siven  to  the  study  of  the  externa! 
World  was  i^timately  !oimected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France. 
But  this  connexion  historians  have  been  unabFe  to 
trace ;  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and 
of  natural  history .  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  exhibited 
their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shom  of 
those  fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.     Ac- 
cording  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the 
annähst ;  so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,  he  merely 
paints  a  picture.     Without,  therefore,  disparaging  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  coUected 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we 
may  assuredly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been 
written ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have 
not  possessed  such  resources  as  would  enable  them  to 
consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of  that  fSEU*  larger 
movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  anything  of  real  value 
towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  com- 
petent  judges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain, 
that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fiault 
consists,  not  in  the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  single  man  putting  into  füll  Operation 
all  the  parts  oi  so  vast  a  scheme.    It  is  on  this  point, 

3i  2 
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and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  great  indul- 
gence,    But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgivings ; 
because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching  when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on 
its  proper  footing ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized 
as  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  of  all  pursuits ;  and 
when  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that,  to  cultivate  it  with 
success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
mind,  richly  fumished  with  the  highest  branches  of 
human  knowledge.     When  this  is  fiilly  admitted,  his- 
tory will  be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them 
for  the  task ;  and  it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
biographers,  genealogists,  coUectors  of  anecdotes,  chro- 
niclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, — ^those  bab- 
lers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  comer,  and 
infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  literature. 
That  such  Compilers  ^ould  trespass  on  a  province  so 
far  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
tneans  they  can  throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is 
one  of  many  proofs  of  the  still  backward  condition  of 
our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indistinctness  with  which 
its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.     If  I  have  done 
anything  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into  dis- 
credit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered 
in  my  time  some  little  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  con- 
tent to  have  it  said,  that  in  many  cases  I  have  iailed  in 
executing  what  1  originally  proposed.     Indeed,  that 
there  are  in  this  volume  several  instances  of  such  failure, 
I  willingly  allow;  and  1  can  onlv  plead  the  immen- 
sity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  Single  life,  and  the 
imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.    I,  therefore, 
wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the 
finish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in 
which  those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  whole.     This,  in  an  undertaking  of  such 
novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect.    And 
I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  wie  reader  has  met 
with  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember 
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that  his  views  are,  perchance,  the  same  as  those  which 
I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned,  because, 
after  a  wider  ränge  of  study,  I  found  them  unsupported 
by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine  the 
notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn 
aside  frora  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task 
so  painful,  that  they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering 
should  pause  before  they  reproach  those  by  whom  the 
suffering  is  undergone.  What  I  have  put  forward  may, 
no  doubt,  be  erroneous;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the 
result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing 
labour,  of  patient  and  anxious  reflection,  Conclusions 
amved  at  in  this  way,  are  not  to  be  overtumed  by 
stating  that  they  endanger  spme  other  conclusions ;  nor 
can  they  be  even  affected  by  allegations  against  their 
supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I  advocate, 
are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be 
ascertained,  are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and 
whether  the  facts  are  certain.  If  these  two  conditions 
have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  foUow  by  an  inevita- 
ble  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  present 
volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgraent  until  the  close  of  this  Intro- 
duction,  when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid 
before  him.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will 
be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  inves- 
tigation  of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  America,  Scot- 
land,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  presents  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  development,  and  has,  therefore,  followed 
a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social, 
and  political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
generali  ze  the  causes  themselves;  and  having  thus  re- 
ferred  them  to  certain  principles  conmion  to  all,  we  shall 
be  possessed  of  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
lawsof  European  thought;  the  divergenceof  the  different 
countries  being  regulated  either  by  the  direction  those 
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laws  take,  or  eise  by  their  comparative  energy.  To 
discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall 
apply  them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour 
by  their  aid  to  work  out  the  epochs  through  which  'we 
have  successively  passed,  fix  the  basis  of  our  present 
civilization,  and  indicate  the  path  of  our  future  progress. 
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